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VDSITATION  AND  SEARCH  OF  VESSELS. 


THE  events  of  the  day  are  important.  Occurrences  upon 
thQ  high  seas  in  the  West  Indian  waters,  and  in  those  of 
the  Mexican  Gnlf,  invite  the  attention  of  this  Government 
and  interest  the  feelings  of  the  American  people.  British 
cruiseiB  hesitate  not  to  trespass  on  the  rights  of  our  citizens, 
and  to  trample  on  the  liberties  secured  to  them  by  the  law  of 
nations.  An  admiral  of  her  Britantic  Majesty's  navy,  with 
or  witliout  orders  from  the  Premier  of  the  realm,  exercises 
the  extraordinary  prerogative  of  arresting  American  vessels, 
merchantmen  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  and  peaceably 
prosecuting  their  voyages.  The  occasion  is  proper  for  the  con- 
sideraition  of  the  doctrines  of  publicists  and  statesmen  in 
respect  to  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  vessels  sailing  the 
Deep  Sea,  which  from  the  times  of  the  earliest  civilization  has 
been  very  justly  deemed  the  great  highway  of  the  Nations. 
For  a  long  period — ^indeed,  almost  ever  since  the  nation 
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has  had  an  existence,  it  has  been  a  vexed  question  between 
it  and  Great  Britain.  Diplomacy  has  been  bnsj,  at  intervals, 
to  devise  satisfactory  measures  to  harmonize  these  two  Powers, 
so  as,  in  time  of  peace,  to  mutually  visit  and  search  their 
respective  merchant-ships  at  sea,  to  ascertain  whether  en- 
gaged in  lawful  voyages,  or  in  the  prohibited  importation  of 
African  slaves  for  traffic  in  the  slave-marts  beyond  sea. 
High  functionaries  of  state — ^ministers  plenipotentiary,  respect- 
ively residing  near  the  governments  to  which  they  were  com- 
missioned, and  secretaries  at  their  posts  at  home,  have  discuss- 
ed the  points  in  controversy,  and  their  papers  will  long  remain 
monuments  of  their  careful  researches  and  great  ability. 
Such  distinguished  personages  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  Mr.  Kichard  Bush,  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  those  whose 
discussions  upon  this  topic,  are  the  most  able. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain  was  on«e  so  arro- 
gant as  to  claim  the  right  to  visit  and  search  our  ^ssels  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  such  subjects  of  the  crowt  as  had 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  American  marine.  This 
became  a  troublesome  matter.  The  claim  to  exercise  such 
visitation  and  searQh  and  seizure,  was  resisted  by  this  govern- 
ment; but  remonstrance  availed  nothing,  and  dipkmatists 
failed  in  their  negotiations.  The  high  contending  parties  be- 
came belligerents.  The  claim  must  be  met  and  the  claimant 
repelled  by  force;  there  was  no  alternative.  The  vltima 
raiio  reguTTh^  therefore,  must  determine  the  controversy :  a 
war  followed,  which  is  memorable  in  the  annals  df  these 
nations.  The  haughty  arrogance  of  the  selfish  Policehian  of 
the  Seas  was  humbled  to  treat  for  peace,  and  to  abandon  the 
unjust  claim.  Playing  Neptune  on  the  Great  Atlantic  before 
Modern  Europe  and  the  World  was  neither  a  profitable  nor  a 
successful  histrionic  engagement  The  acts  of  this  play,  it 
would  seem,  were  too  tragic  ever  again  to  find  a  willing 
tr&wpe  of  players.  Such  a  play  demands  a  multitude  of  lesser 
gods,  Dii  ^ninores^  who  may  not  so  well  enjoy  the  exhibition 
in  all  its  parts  as  to  readily  engage  in  another  like  pel^form- 
ance.    The  great  Sea-god's  rolling  chariot  and  tramping  steeds 
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tnd  trenchant  trident,  may  again  discover  themselves,  with 
iheir  owner,  under  the  gravitating  necessity  of  going  to  the 
coral  groves  beneath  the  floods  of  waters,  while  the  victor 
shall  rejoice  and  say,  as  in  the  Hebrew  lawgiver's  song  of 
deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea,  the  depths  ha/oe  covered  th&m — 
thy  sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone  / 

The  claim  of  the  British  government  to  look  after  and  con- 
trol its  own  subjects,  had  a  most  plausible  and  specious  seem- 
ing, but  its  exercise  came  in  conflict  with  the  lessons  of  the 
Code  of  Nations,  and  for  that  reason  the  American  people 
wodd  not  allow  their  dignity  and  honor  and  peace  to  be  com- 
promitted.  And  now,  never  having  grown  less  sensitive  to  in- 
stdtg,  and  not  less  animated  by  sentiments  of  national  honor,  nor 
reposing  less  on  the  dignity  of  their  standing  and  character 
amwg  the  nations,  nor  less  disposed  to  live  in  peace  with  all 
mankind,  under  no  pretence  or  claim  whatsoever  will  they 
ever  allow,  as  matter  of  right,  another  people  to  menace  or 
intermeddle  in  the  manner  of  the  recent  outrages  upon  the 
national  flag  by  British  vessels  of  war.  To  submit  to  the 
present  exaction  of  the  Queen's  government,  would  be  con- 
trarr  to  this  nation's  former  practice  and  precedent.  However 
praiieworthy  may  be  her  professed  motive,  it  cannot  avail  to 
secire  a  license  for  her  battle-ships  to  summon  with  the  voice 
of  cannon,  the  American  Flag  to  give  an  account  of  the  affairs 
of  tie  vessel  at  whose  masthead  it  freely  floats.  It  will  not 
neglect  to  keep  the  counsels,  nor  fail  to  protect  the  persons, 
of  those  beneath  its  banner.  Their  papers  and  effects  are 
sacredly  in  its  charge.  No  rude  hand  of  the  marauder  of  the 
seas,  piratical  depredator,  buccaneer,  hostis  humani  generis^ 
mgy  meddle  with  impunity.  And  shall  men  under  command- 
mtnt  of  ministers  of  a  government  that  has  given  forth  laws 
and  literature  and  science  and  art,  to  benefit  the  human  race 
aad  bless  the  world,  and  which  is  a  party  to  a  treaty,  the  best 
^ich,  under  the  circumstances,  this  nation  was  able  to  enter 
into  with  that  government,  in  respect  to  the  mooted  matter 
between  them, — become  violators  of  international  law,  jeopard 
t\e  peace  of  citizen  and  subject,  and  place  their  nation 
beyond  the  pale  of  good  neighborhood  with  the  American 
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EepnblicB  which  constitute  this  nation?  Shall  proclamatioi^ 
of  outlawry  be  made  against  these  men,  and  they  be  treated 
by  this  government  as  it  treats  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  ? 
How  much  more  deserving  is  the  one  than  the  other,  silice 
each  acts  alike  in  the  premises? 

The  American  government  must  perform  its  obligation!  to 
its  citizens-T-it  is  bound  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights — ^and,  reciprocally,  the  citizen  owes  allegiance  to 
the  government,  and  is  bound  to  its  support.  Its  genius  is 
opposed  to  all  encroachments  of  his  domicil  on  the  lan<j,  as 
well  as  to  all  invasions  of  his  vessel  on  the  sea.  At  its  inpep- 
tion,  in  the  Very  infancy  of  the  government,  to  supply  an  (Brer- 
sight  of  the  makers  of  its  constitution,  it  was  amended  so  48  to 
pix)vide  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  theirjper- 
sons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  seait^hes 
and  seizures,  should  not  be  violated;  and  that  no  warrants 
should  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oa^i  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  U  be 
searched  and  the  peraons  or  things  to  be  seized.  And  allthis, 
indeed,  to  guard  against  the  unlawful  acts  of  their  own  felow- 
citizens,  and  not  foreigners. 

A  high  constitutional  obligation  is  here  devolved  on  the 
government  in  reference  to  landsmen.  Shall  it  be  forgetful 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  soon  as  he  shall  embark  for  ether 
regions  in  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce  abroad  ?  Does 
not  the  provision  embrace  both  sea  and  land  ?  Where  ia  the 
difference  in  principle  between  the  houses  of  citizens  on  the 
land,  and  the  vessels  of  the  sailors  on  sea  ?  If  a  man's  home  is 
his  castle — ^his  sanctuary — ^which  may  not  be  violated  by  unlaw- 
ful intruders,  nor  entered  but  by  his  consent,  or  according  to 
law,  why  may  not  his  vessel  be  equally  sacred  and  inviolable! 
Search  of  vessels  at  sea,  is  certainly  similar  or  analogous  t# 
search  of  houses  on  land,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  sam^ 
treatment.  As  vessels  carry  their  nationality,  and  are  subject 
territorially,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  tlief 
belong,  nationalizing  the  persons  navigating  them  as  fully  ds 
terra  Jlrma  can  those  in  dwelling-houses,  no  reason  is  apparett 
why  the  search-exemption  of  the  Constitution  may  not  reach 
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erery  American  citizen  wheresoever  he  may  be  in  an  American 
TeeseL  Let  this  goverDment  then  Bee  that  the  foreigner 
shall  not  exercise  greater  or  other  privileges  over  the  papers, 
property,  or  persons  of  Americans,  than  its  own  citizens  may 
themselves  exercise. 

But  Great  Britain,  albeit,  does  not  now  claim  to  visit  and 
search  American  vessels  to  ascertain  whether  the  subjects  of 
its  government  are  on  board,  or  to  impress  into  its  service 
Buch  persons  as  the  Admiral  may  find  there, whether  Americans 
or  otherwise;  sach  claim  and  practice  received  its  proper 
qoietns  by  the  war  of  1812,  which  was  provoked  by  the 
repeated  exercise  of  such  high-hltnded  acts.  Another  and 
quite  different  reason  is  now  nrged  for  the  justification  of  the 
present  aggressions.  The  claim  originates  in  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  vessel  is  engaged  in  the 
African  slave-trade — a  traffic  which  that  government  affects 
to  look  upon  as  an  abomination.  Admit  the  morality  and  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  avowed  motive ; — ^if  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  not,  in  view  of  paramount  motive,  grant 
by  conventions  and  treaty  stipulations,  the  desired  privilege 
of  an  examination  of  its  vessels,  their  manifests,  their  cargoes, 
and  effects,  there  should  be  a  finality  to  friendly  argument, 
and  a  resort  to  force,  if  it  is  the  design  to  visit  and  search  for 
slaves  at  any  hazard.  The  sovereignty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple having  spoken  with  a  voice  of  authority  denying  the  claim, 
it  should  be  satisfactory.  To  exercise  such  claim  in  the  face 
of  a  refusal  to  allow  it,  is  a  virtual  declaration  of  war,  and 
commencement  of  hostilities.  Apology  or  explanation  can 
alone  satisfy  the  public  sentiment,  and  allay  the  indignation 
and  injured  feelings  of  the  people.  The  offence  is  gross — ^the 
injury  great. 

And  what  would  Oreat  Britain  have  the  United  States  to 
do,  which  they  have  not  already  done  in  respect  to  the  slave- 
trade  ?  And  what  has  Great  Britain  done  in  that  respect, 
which  has  not  been  done  by  the  United  States  ?  Has  not 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  throughout  every 
part  of  its  domain,  been  prohibited  by  law  since  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1808?    Has  not  the  Congress  of  the  nation,  exer- 
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cising  a  power  claimed  by  that  body  to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  at  sundry 
times  since  the  Constitution  became  a  rale  of  national  con- 
duct, enacted  laws  pronouncing  importation  of  slaves  and 
traffic  in  them  an  offence  punishable  with  death  ?  Is  not 
the  slave-trade  this  day  statutory  piracy  ?  Legislation  in  the 
United  States  against  the  slave-trade  is  not  a  whit  behind  that 
of  Parliament  in  hostility  and  hatred — ^in  severity  and  extent 
of  punishment  in  that  behalf.  And  besides  all  this,  have  not 
the  United  States,  at  an  expense  eqnal  to  that  of  the  nation 
which  boasts  itself  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  with  as 
profound  interest  for  the  African,  kept  a  cordon  of  cruisers 
armed  and  equipped,  in  constant  duty  upon  the  waters  wliich 
wash  the  shores  of  his  continent,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
the  trade  in  slaves  ?  The  barriers  which  this  nation  has  placed 
in  the  way  of  migration  or  importation  from  its  dark  territo- 
ries, of  its  still  darker  and  benighted  inhabitants,  will  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  those  furnished  for  the  like  pm'pose 
by  Great  Britain.  Hitherto  the  two  governments  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  in  their  efforts  to  protect  those  wretched  natives 
from  transportation.  Each  has  placed  in  the  African  sea^ 
ships  of  war,  constituting  an  invincible  armada — an  efficient 
marine  police  department — ^to  prevent  tbe  stolid  and  miserable 
men  of  the  waste  places  and  wildernesses  of  their  shores  from 
becoming  the  merchandise  of  the  stranger  from  beyond  the  sea. 
Indeed,  no  reasonable  measure  proposed  by  that  government 
was  ever  rejected  by  the  United  States,  if  within  its  constitu- 
tional ability  of  performance.  To  say  nothing  more  of  the 
statutory  steps  taken,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  year  1794, 
it  is  sufficient  to  cite  their  joint  action  as  stipulated  in  the 
Convention  at  Washington,  treated  by  those  distinguished  states- 
men, Mr.  Webster  and  Loi*d  Ashburton,  in  the  year  1842,  as  the 
latest  arrangement  between  these  governments  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade.  On  the  9th  of  August  in  that  year,  it  was 
mutually  stipulated  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that 
each  should  prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient  and  adequate  squadron  or  naval 
force  of  vessels  of  suitable  numbers  and  descriptions,  to  carry 
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in  all  not  lees  than  eighty  gnns,  to  ertforce  separately  and  re- 
spectively the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two 
countries,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  further 
agreed  on  this  occasion,  that  the  squadrons  should  in  all  things 
be  independent  of  each  other,  but  that  the  two  governments 
should  give  such  orders  to  the  officers  commanding  their  re- 
spective forces  as  should  enable  them  most  effectually  to  act 
in  concert  and  co-operation,  upon  mutual  consultation,  as  exi- 
gencies should  arise  for  the  attainment  of  the  object. 

Has  this  government  neglected  to  perform  its  duty  under 
this  treaty}  Has  not  the  squadron  been  equipped  and 
sent  into  the  African  seas  ?  Is  not  the  nation  vigilant  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  against  the  slave-trade  by  the  judgments  of  its 
courts  of  justice?  The  proposition  long  ago  made  to  establish 
courts  of  Mixed  Commission,  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of 
seizure  made  by  the  Cruisers  of  either  government,  was 
rejected  only  because  the  Constitution  of  this  government  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  Congress  to  establish  such  courts. 
But  in  everything  possible,  to  be  done,  proposed  by  Great 
Britain,  to  cooperate  with  its  government  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  has  been  cheerfully  done.  Why,  then,  this 
breach  of  national  good  manners  ?  Why  this  culpable  disre- 
gard of  a  national  flag,  and  wilful  determination  to  visit  and 
search  vessels  bearing  it  aloft }  These  nations  are  not,  or  were 
not,  belligerents  at  the  time  of  the  trespasses ;  and  search  by 
the  public  law  is  never  tolerated  but  as  a  belligerent  right. 
It  behoves  the  United  States  to  see  to  it,  that  its  sovereignty 
on  sea  and  land  shall  be  respected ;  that  its  maritime  rights 
never  be  surrendered  ;  and  that  its  flag  shall  not  be  dis- 
honored with  impunity.  This  nation  has  kept  its  faith,  and  it 
expects  like  fidelity  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

To  inquire  concerning  the  African  slave  trade,  the  position 
which  our  national  government  occupies  in  respect  to  it,  and 
the  powers  of  its  legislative  department  to  reach  its  evils,  may 
not  be  uninteresting  at  this  juncture  of  state  affairs.  The 
signs  of  the  times  portend  and  foreshadow  the  importance 
of  an  examination  into  the  warrant  of  authority  for  Congress 
to  enact  laws  prohibiting  the  slave  trade — a  commerce  jus- 
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tifiable  and  lawfnl  under  the  code  of  nations — and  declaring 
its  pursuit  piracy  and  punishable  with  death.  The  public 
sentiment  of  the  world  is  alive  to  the  question  of  the  slave 
trade,  as  it  is  settled  at  present  by  the  law  of  nations. 

This  government,  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  alike  in  aim  to 
disparage  and  cut  off  the  commerce  in  slaves,  are  unlike  in 
power  and  authority  to  produce  such  consummation.  The 
one  is  a  government  of  limited  powers,  of  a  derived  and  dele- 
gated jurisdiction,  and  is  but  the  creature  of  a  people  whose 
power  is  divided  between  it  and  other  and  lesser  govern- 
ments. The  other  is  a  government  original  and  integral, 
without  limitation  of  powers  and  uncontrollable  in  authority 
— independent  in  its  sovereignty.  Its  constitution  is  not  en- 
rolled in  a  single  parchment  of  paper  writing,  with  divisions 
of  articles  and  sections;  but  it  embraces  the  entire  system  and 
whole  embodiment  of  its  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  and 
the  usages  of  the  people  whether  ancient  or  modem,  animated 
by  the  living  spirit  of  the  cnn^ent  moment,  and  developing  in 
the  course  of  centuries  the  present  form  of  government,  kings, 
lords,  and  commoners  contributing  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  give  it  excellence  and  to  increase  its  value  as  a 
means  of  prosperity  to  the  nation.  Its  parliament  is  not  obli- 
gated to  act  within  the  precincts  of  enumerated  powers,  and 
to  consult  an  inventory  of  grants  and  authority.  It  is  next  to 
onmipotent  in  its  behests.  It  reaches  by  its  decrees  every 
interest  in  the  realm.  It  is  the  depository  of  all  power  in  the 
nation,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  civil  or  criminal, 
military  or  maritime.  Parliament  is  plenipotential.  It  may 
make,  and  it  may  unmake  ;  it  may  confirm,  enlarge,  restrain, 
revise;  it  may  repeal;  it  may  abrogate.  Parliament  is 
transcendental.  It  may  exercise  absolute  power ;  its  element 
in  the  last  analysis  is  a  triplex  despotism.  By  the  constitution 
of  the  British  government  there  is  vested  in  the  Parliament 
all  authority — ^all  supremacy — in  esse  aut  in  posse.  It  can  do 
whatsoever  it  will  without  the  pale  of  natural  impossibility, 
and  nothing  human  can  subvert  the  absolutism  of  its  powers. 
It  has  but  to  put  forth  its  will,  and  both  subject  and  citizen 
must  bow  in  obedience.    Parliament  has,  indeed,  the  power 
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to  prohibit  the  engagement  of  the  BritiBh  people  in  the  slave 
trade,  and  can  punish  them  with  death  for  any  violation  of 
80ch  law  I  Examinatioix  will  demonstrate  how  wide  is  the 
diffei-ence  between  the  underived  gigantic  power  of  the  Par- 
liament of  G-reat  Britain,  and  the  licensed  potency  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  African  slave  trade  is 
a  legal  traffic,  and  justified  by  national  law.    To  give  place 
here  to  citations  of  authority  to  establish  a  postulate  so  plain 
and  apparent,  would  convict  of  the  juvenile  folly  of  proof  to 
make  clearer  an  axiom,  and  to  render  more  transparent  the 
simple  truths  and  maxims  of  elementary  law.    If  more  than 
the  assumption  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  inquiry,  the 
necessity  can  scarcely  extend  beyond  a  reference  to  the  teach- 
ings found  pcbssvm  in  the  learned  works  of  the  writers  of 
Modem  Europe  on  the  public  law.    It  is  true,  that,  from  time 
to  time,  serious  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  practice  and 
pursuit  of  merchandizing  in  men.    Notwithstanding  such 
commerce  has  the  approbation  and  high  authority  of  the  pub- 
lic law,  individual  nationalities  aiming  to  abolish  or  abridge 
its  dominion,  have  enacted  laws  stringent  and  laden  with 
severe  penalties,  and  formed  treaties  with  neighboring  states 
and  foreign  powers.     Indeed  more — efforts  have  been  put 
forth  not  unfrequently  at  the  great  Ck>nventions  of  the  repre-^ 
sentatives  of  the  European  courts  and  cabinets,  to  enlist  all 
civilized  nations  and  governments  unanimously  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  or  compact  to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  thereby  repeal  the  existing  law  of  nations.    The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  the  year  1815,  the  Congress  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  that  of  Verona,  both  held  subsequently  to  that 
year,  are  memorable  instances  of  the  assembled  Powers  of 
Europe  endeavoring  to  change  the  public  law  and  to  overturn 
the  established  code.    But  to  this  day,  all  these  courts  have 
been  unable  to  agree ;  and  hence  the  traffic  in  slaves  remains 
as  legitimate  as  ever,  and  open  to  all  such  persons  as  are  not 
properly  and  constitutionally  restrained  by  the  governments 
to  which  they  owe  allegiance.      England  and  the  Un  ted 
States  have  hitherto  been  most  prominent  and  efficient  among 
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the  nations  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  in  their  attempts  to  pre- 
vent the  embarkation  of  the  African,  and  to  make  a  finish  of 
the  foreign  slave  trade.  It  is  desirable  that  the  European 
powers  and  the  United  States  should  determine  to  strike  from 
the  usages  and  customs  of  nations,  the  traffic  in  slaves  as 
legitimated  by  the  Past ;  but  till  such  act  shall  be  done,  inde- 
pendent legislation  and  treaty  arrangements  by  individual 
nationalities  will  never  abate  the  evil,  nor  much  lessen  its 
dimensions. 

It  is  all  quite  well,  and  worthy  of  much  credit,  that  Great 
Britain  joins  other  Powers  in  Congress  of  Nations  assembled, 
to  change  the  public  code ;  that  the  suffering  slave  abroad 
has  its  pity  and  compassionate  tears,  for  his  condition  among 
mortals,  and  that  so  many  millions  of  slaves  have  been  eman- 
cipated  on  its  soil ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  well,  nor  so  praise- 
worthy, to  send  here .  into  distant  seas  great  admirals  with 
royal  cruisers,  to  teach  Americans  lessons  of  humanity! 
Unfortunately  the  historical  record  of  that  nation  is  not  quite 
immaculate  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  Why  such  virtuous 
indignation  against  that  condition  of  social  life  in  the  case  of 
the  African?  How  much  better  off  than  slaves  are  vast 
numbeiB  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  territory  ?  Its  rulers, 
who  are  not  the  people,  will  not  now  even  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  tiie  realm  by  a  name  much  better  or  much 
more  significant  of  good,  of  happy  condition,  than  that  of 
slave — ^the  government  will  have  it  that  they  are  sitbjects; — 
an  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  a  Scotchman,  is  a  subject  not  a 
citizen.  The  African,  here  in  the  United  States,  holds  the 
same  or  as  good  title  of  social  and  political  state ;  be  is  never 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  though  in  some  of  the  States, 
if  free,  he  is  admitted  to  the  citizenship  of  the  State.  National 
citizenship  can  never  be  his  under  the  present  constitution. 
He  is  a  subject  of  this  government,  not  a  citizen  thereof.  If 
a  slave,  he  is  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  political  rights.  He  is 
merely  a  servile.  Till  the  British  government  shall  so  adjust 
the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  people,  that  famines  in 
Ireland,  squalid  misery  in  many  towns  of  England,  and 
pinching  want  in  some  places  in  Scotiand,  shall  not  drive 
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away  for  ever  from  their  biith-places,  millions  of  men  and 
women,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands,  to  avoid 
starvation  and  death  at  home — ^it  is  responsible  for  an  emigra- 
tion or  migration  of  the  population  of  these  lands,  which,  in 
morals  or  religion,  has  uo  higher  nor  holier  character  than  one 
of  force — of  expatriation.  These  multitudes  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  which  are  thus  annually  crowded  away  from 
their  homes  with  tlieir  Lares  and  Penates,  depart  no  more 
from  choice  or  good  will  than  do  the  negroes  from  the  inhos- 
pitable shores  of  Africa,  whose  heathen  hordes  make  war  on 
each  other  «id  sell  the  vanquished  to  be  transported  beyond 
its  seas.  Its  savage  kings  and  barbarous  princes  are  ignorant 
of  the  higher  laws  of  social  and  political  organization,  of  the 
teachings  of  Christianity,  and  mi^e  no  pretensions  to  civiliza- 
tion.  But  Great  Britain,  zealous  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  man  the  world  over,  begins  its  crusade  against  the  Infidels, 
by  sending  into  the  American  waters  its  Admirals  and  War 
ships,  to  inaugurate  the  grand  missionary  enterprise  of 
humanity  among  the  American  citizens  t    Made  virtute. 

It  would  seem  that  if  Oreat  Britain  were  really  honest  and 
anxious  in  the  affairs  which  now  engage  its  attention  this  side 
the  water  which  divides  us,  the  iirst  thing  the  statesmen 
composing  the  cabinet  councils  of  the  Kingdom  should  do  in 
the  premises,  would  be  to  make  peremptory  demand  on 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  other  countries  where  are  kept 
open  slave-markets,  and  with  which  that  government  has 
treaties  touching  the  slave  trade,  to  close  immediately  their 
mammon  stalls ;  for  the  lessons  of  Political  Economy  truthfully 
teach  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  between  supply  and 
demand.  Cut  off  demand,  and  supply  is  without  motive — 
without  market  Let  the  arms  of  Oreat  Britain  be  burnished 
for  such  humanitary  action  as  this.  They  are  just  now 
blotched  and  stained  with  tlie  blood  of  the  Sepoys  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.  They  still  show  on  their  glimmer,  dull 
d/mmed  9pots  which  will  not  out  of  themselves,  nor  yet  be 
erased  by  the  hands  of  Time,  caused  by  the  blood  with  which 
they  were  baptized  in  the  Crimea.  They  have  uneraseable 
stains  on  them  which  began  to  corrode  their  brightness  and 
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dim  their  flashes,  in  farthest  Asia,  when  victoriously  carry- 
ing the  trade  in  opium  within  the  Walls  of  China.  Next 
after  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  those  treaties,  let 
Parliament  declare  that  the  exportation  of  gewgaw  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  to  these  shores  of  Africa,  by  British 
merchantmen,  to  further  the  tralflSc  in  slaves  with  its  petty 
princes,  shall  be  contraband. 

It  will  be  in  time  for  the  salient  philanthropy  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  to  expend  itself  in  behalf  of  the  negro  abroad, 
when  it  has  reduced  the  mountain  mass  of  suffering  and  evil 
so  terrible  among  its  inhabitants  at  home.  Yet  its  war-ships 
sail  forth  in  quest  of  adventure  in  far  off  seas,  and  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  Africa  far  away  in  America,  upon  a  flag  in 
alliaiice  with  ite  own,  nnder  the  treaty  of  Washington,  by 
which  vessels  of  war  making  a  squadron  of  four-score  guns, 
shall  co-operate  with  each  other !  To  search  is  the  question — 
somebody — ^it  may  be  foe — it  may  be  friend.  Wrongs  must 
and  shall  be  redressed  I  Has  this  its  exemplar  in  history  ? 
It  has  been  prefigured  in  romance — only  romance  is  not  quite 
equal  to  reality— once,  at  least,  is  truth  stranger  than  fiction. 
It  has  its  shadow  in  the  valiant,  puissant  deeds  of  Don 
Quixote,  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  his  trusty  adjective, 
Sancho  Panza,  Esquire.  Are  not  their  deeds  recorded  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  their  faitliful  historian,  Cervantes  ? 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  matter  which  must  be  met  by  all 
who  meddle  with  the  question  of  slavery — entirely  beside  the 
constitutional  or  political  one  of  this  and  other  nations — and 
not  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  same  feelings  or  conclusions : 
the  moral  aspect,  in  the  light  of  pure  reason,  in  the  abstract, 
and  independent  of  all  outward  or  external  objects.  It  is 
proper  here  to  dwell  a  little,  and  to  observe  in  that  direction. 

Hiere  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  essential  difference, 
morally,  in  the  traffic  in  slaves  atone  time  or  place  more  than 
in  another.  Hence  we  cannot  concede  to  Congress  any  right 
to  discriminate  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  slave  trade. 
It  may  prohibit  importation  into  the  United  States — that  is  its 
extent  of  power.  We  question  its  right,  as  well  as  any  reason 
it  may  give  for  distinguishing  between  them  and  declaring 
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the  one  no  better  than  and  Bjnonymons  with  piracy — ^full  of 
all  turpitade — and  laden  with  every  iniquity.  It  lacks  anther- 
ity  for  its  maledictions  as  well  as  its  interdictions  against  the 
one  more  than  tlie  other.  The  moral  code  has  been  unable 
to  demonstrate  any  difference  between  them,  and  careful  con- 
sideration can  discover  nothing  generically  unlike  or  dissimi- 
lar. It  is  very  hard  to  discern  wherein  lies  the  difference 
between  the  traffic  or  trade  in  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  their  transit  hither  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the  like  deal- 
ing here  at  home  along  the  Atlantic  borders,  concluding  the 
adventure  by  a  sea-voyage  coastwise  to  some  distant  market 
on  our  own  extended  sea-board — ^yet  Congress  claims  to  have 
discovered  it,  and  has  legislated  accordingly.  But  we  aver 
that  if  one  is  wrong,  then  both  are  wrong ;  that  if  one  is  right, 
then  both  are  right.  We  enter  protest  against  such  absurd 
definitions  and  distinctions  as  have  been  made  by  Congress. 
Can  it  change  the  nature  of  things?  May  it  by  a  species  of 
legislative  legerdemain  in  the  use  of  terms  and  language 
known  to  the  common  law  and  the  Code  of  Nations  transmute 
a  person  into  a  pirate,  if,  in  a  certain  latitude  and  longitude, 
he  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  while  at  another  point,  if 
engaged  in  the  like  pursuit,  he  is  a  worthy  citizen,  commanding 
the  protection  of  the  government  in  transacting  his  business  J 
Can  it  give  good  reasons  why  it  has  assorted  the  incidents  of 
the  system  which  our  institutions  established  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  servile  race  long  before  there  ever  was 
an  American  Congress?  How  can  it  make  the  slave  trade 
abroad,  which  is  only  one  of  its  bearings,  a  great  wickedness 
and  contrary  to  approved  morals,  and  the  same  thing  here  at 
home  a  great  goodness,  and  in  conformity  to  the  monitions  of 
conscience  ?  Right  reason  revolts  at  such  absurdities,  and  the 
voice  of  nature  will  not  be  silent. 

Observe  and  apply  here  what  Cicero  says,  a  slaveholder  of 
old  Eome  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  and  glory,  the  statesman 
and  orator  so  accomplished  in  philosophy  and  letters :  There 
is,  indeed,  a  law,  right  reason,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
nature,  existing  in  all,  unchangeable,  eternal ;  conmianding 
US  to  do  what  is  right,  forbidding  us  to  do  what  is  wrong.    It 
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has  dominion  over  good  men,  but  possesses  no  influence  over 
bad  ones.  No  other  law  can  be  substituted  for  it,  no  part  of 
it  can  be  taken  away,  nor  can  it  be  abrogated  altogether. 
Neither  the  people  nor  the  Senate  can  absolve  us  from  it.  It 
wants  no  commentator  or  interpreter.  It  is  not  one  thing  at 
Some,  and  another  thing  at  Athens — one  thing  to-day,  and 
another  thing  to-morrow;  but  it  is  a  law,  eternal  and  immu- 
table for  all  nations  and  for  all  time.  God,  the  sole  Buler 
and  universal  Lord,  has  framed  and  proclaimed  this  law.  He 
who  does  not  obey  it,  renounces  himself,  and  is  false  to  his  own 
nature ;  he  brings  upon  himself  direst  torture  even  when  he 
escapes  human  punishments.  Snch  are  some  of  the  enun- 
ciations of  the  law  as  propounded  by  the  polished  old  Boman. 
It  needs  not  to  be  said  here  that  it  finds  the  ftillest  response 
in  the  bosom  of  every  intelligent  man. 

Slavery  is  one  of  the  states  or  conditions  of  man,  which  are 
generated  by  the  selfish  principle,  and  ever  will  be,  so  long  as 
society  continues  under  its  present  imperfect  constitutions. 
It  ranges  in  degrees  of  degradation  from  serfdom,  as  seen  in 
Bussia,  where  the  servile  is  an  appurtenance  or  fixture  of  the 
soil,  to  simple  chattelism,  as  seen  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  where  the  African  occupies  the  servile  condi- 
tion in  Society,  and  is  sold  and  transferred  as  any  moveable 
chattel.  Color  of  the  skin  is  but  an  accident  of  the  condition. 
In  this  country  the  negro  only,  or  his  mixed  blood,  is  found 
in  slavery. 

Slavery,  which  is  but  another  name  for  servitude,  derives 
its  origin  primarily  from  humanity — ^from  the  better  impulses 
of  man's  nature,  and  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  higher  and 
advanced  civilization.  Among  barbarians  all  such  as  are 
taken  captive  in  their  wars,  are  by  the  rules  of  savage  war- 
fare to  be  slain.  Death  is  the  fate  of  their  prisoners.  But 
such  disposition  of  captives  is  cruel,  and  no  longer  exists 
where  civilization  has  made  much  progress.  Even  in  the 
wars  between  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa,  the  conqueror, 
instead  of  slaughtering,  now  carries  them  off  to  the  market, 
and  exchanges  them  for  such  merchandize  as  he  may  need  or 
fancy.    This  is  the  rude  way  of  a  better  barbarism.     But 
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wars  are  not  confined  to  barbarians.  I^ations  where  civiliza* 
tion  and  Christianity,  so  called,  have  a  dominant  inflnence, 
also  go  to  war  with  one  another.  They  do  not,  it  is  true, 
under  the  rules  of  modem  warfare,  slay  those  taken  in  the 
conflict,  but  they  are  held  in  captivity,  kept  as  prisoners  of 
war,  or  transported ;  at  all  events  they  are  not  free  men, 
but  slaves  to  the  conquering  power,  till  by  treaty,  exchange 
of  prisoners,  or  ransom  in  some  way,  they  are  set  at  liberty. 
England,  which  just  now  is  on  a  cruise  of  humanity  in  these 
regions,  does  this — all  the  Powers  of  Continental  Europe  do  it 
— and  so  also  does  this  nation. 

Slavery,  abstractly,  is  not  answerable  for  the  abuses  which 
sometimes  befall  it,  any  more  than  is  liberty  chargeable  with 
the  excesses  which  frequently  intervene  in  its  exercise.  The 
thing  itself,  the  system  of  saving  men  alive  instead  of  slaying 
them,  is  not  responsible  for  what  may  sometimes  come  in 
consequence  of  its  mis-user  or  mal-nser.  Who  has  not  read 
or  heard  of  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  ?  Such  suf- 
fering is  not  necessary,  and  is  not  a  legitimate  adjunct  of  the 
slave  trade.  Nations  which  engage  in  it  should  regulate  by 
law  the  transportation  of  slaves,  as  in  other  cases  of  immigra- 
tion. The  irregularities  and  cruelties  practised  by  the  im- 
porters, which  do  not  belong  to  the  trade  more  than  to  any 
other,  have  contributed  mainly  to  the  odium  now  attached 
to  the  traffic.  Let  the  law  provide  for  humane  treatment  by 
punishing  cruelty  with  the  highest,  the  severest  penalties ; 
Buch  a  provision  is  within  the  province  of  Congress:  it  would 
be  a  proper  regulation  of  commerce. 

To  leave  the  question  of  motive  for  visitation  and  search  of 
our  vessels,  and  the  state  of  the  public  law  regarding  the 
slave  trade,  and  to  conclude  our  inquiries:  we  are  glad  to 
discover  that  the  symptoms  of  a  better  mind  and  sounder 
judgment,  since  the  outrages  of  the  Cruisers,  have  begun  to 
manifest  themselves,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 
Its  minister  here,  it  is  said,  has  taken  the  initiative  towards 
an  apology,  or  explanation,  or  a  reconciliation  in  some  way, 
which  may  satisfy  this  government  and  save  trouble.  This  is 
-well  and  wise.    The  stand  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Senate, 
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before  its  adjournment,  was  firm  and  its  resolntions  timelj 
and  proper.  It  is  hoped  the  affair  may  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  the  former  amicable  relations  of  these  governments 
be  continued — and  the  obligations  of  international  law  never 
cease  to  be  acknowledged  and  respected  by  Great  Britain, 


THE  DRAMA. 


THE  Drama,  whatever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  is 
positively  an  important  feature  in  the  great  universal 
social  organization  of  nations.  Since  its  inauguration  by  the 
ancients, — from  the  time  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  on  to 
the  late  times  of  Lope  de  Yega,  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Shakspeare, — ^it  has  alternately  flourished  and  declined.  But 
in  no  single  instance  has  it  ever  become  entirely  extinct 

Like  all  other  gigantic  moral  and  intellectual  institutions, 
the  Drama  has  hitherto  been  the  instigation  of  both  good  and 
evil  results.  This  will  be  conceded  by  its  sincerest  advocates. 
In  such  a  respect,  however,  much,  we  had  nearly  said  every- 
thing, has  depended  on  its  representatives  and  votaries. 
It  matters  very  little  how  worthy  or  estimable  a  cause,  if  it 
have  incompetent  or  ill-chosen  advocates  and  champions ;  or, 
if  those  whose  interest  and  happiness  it  is  best  calculated  to 
advance,  become  indifferent  to  it,  or  wilfully  misdirect  its 
intentions,  or  misuse  it,  or  misapply  it,  it  will  very  speedily 
decline  into  a  medium  of  positive  evil.  This  fact  we  have 
seen  amply  demonstrated  in  every  age ;  even  in  the  career 
of  that  most  powerful  of  all  institutions — the  Church.  When- 
ever the  destinies  of  the  Church  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
bad  men,  corrupt  dignitaries,  or  an  unscrupulous  and  vicious 
populace,  the  result,  in  all  cases,  has  been  the  same ;  and 
that  result  has  ever  been  evil  in  character. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  an  institution  like  the 
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Drama,  which  never  demanded  for  itself,  even  through  its 
most  zealous  votaries  and  supporters,  other  than  a  moral  and 
intellectual  character,  when  placed  in  a  similar  position;' 
when  governed  and  directed  by  unscrupulous  men  and 
patronized  by  unscrupulous  patrons,  should  suffer  like  con- 
sequences and  like  circumstances  ?  Can  we  expect  a  purely 
moral  institution  to  exhibit,  under  the  severest  trials  to  which 
an  institution  can  possibly  be  subjected,  a  more  impregnable 
nature,  a  stronger  or  more  effectual  resistance  to  evil  temp- 
tations and  evil  influences,  tlian  an  institution  which  assumes 
for  itself  a  divine  origin  as  well  as  a  divine  mission  i  Can  we 
expect  men — men  who  lay  claim  to  no  higher  merit  than  that 
attributable  to  a  strictly  moral  life ;  who  make  no  pretensions 
to  perfections  greater  or  more  fundamental  than  moral  per- 
fections :  can  we  expect  such  men,  with  only  such  pretensions, 
to  exhibit  deportment  in  nature  and  influence  superior  to 
that  pecuUar  to  men  whose  highest  boast  has  ever  been  and 
still  is,  that  they  are  indeed  the  lights  and  examples  of  the 
world  ? 

Yet,  whenever  a  cloud  has  chanced  to  temporarily  obscure 
the  pathway  of  the  Drama,  the  Church  has  ever  been  fore- 
most in  sounding  the  '^  glad  tidings"  to  the  remotest  regions 
of  civilization.  Whenever  any  of  its  votaries  have  failed  to 
sustain  its  or  their  own  dignity;  whenever  they  have  descended 
from  the  moral  pedestal  upon  which  ambition,  selfishn|ss,  or 
what  not,  induced  them  to  temporarily  plant  themselves,  the 
Church,  instead  of  bestowing  its  censure  upon  such  as  through 
treachery  or  design  reflected  indignity  and  injury  upon  it, 
has  invariably  censured  the  cause  itself.  Indeed,  the  anta- 
gonism of  the  Church  towards  the  Drama  has  always  been  so 
remarkably  apparent,  that  even  the  most  careless  observers 
could  neither  mistake  nor  misconstrue  it. 

Why  this  antagonism  should  ever  have  obtained,  however, 
Ib  not  altogether  so  apparent.  Some  have  attributed  it  to 
one  cause,  and  some  to  another.  But  whilst  all  have  readily 
acknowledged,  whilst  all  continue  to  acknowledge,  its  exist- 
ence, none  have  as  yet  ever  fully  or  satisfactorily  explained 
its  justice.    One  fact,  however,  is  palpable :  had  the  Church 
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adopted  towards  the  theatre  a  somewhat  more  liberal  as  well 
as  more  charitable  spirit,  very  many  of  the  evils  now  asso- 
ciated with  it  never  would  and  never  could  have  obtained, 
and  much  that  she  now  takes  earnest  exception  to,  might 
then  have  been  altogether  unknown  in  the  present  day. 

But  the  antagonism  of  the  Church  is  by  no  means  the  only, 
though  it  is  probably  the  severest  diflSculty  with  which  the 
Drama  has  had  to  contend.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  drawbacks  have  ever  been,  nay,  still 
are,  interposed  by  her  own  adherents.    Let  us  inquire  how. 

In  the  first  plax^e,  then,*  the  drama,  being  intellectual  food 
to,  as  well  as  a  source  of  amusement  for  the  masses,  it  should 
ever  be  high-toned,  pure  in  quality,  and  moral  in  tendency. 
In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  natural  and  instnictive ; 
clear,  concise,  convincing ;  a  faithful  transcript  of  men,  of 
manners,  of  customs,  of  things.  It  should  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lect, not  the  passions  of  men.  The  representatives,  too, 
should  be  something  more  than  intelligent  ;  they  should  be 
good,  moral  citizens ;  men  and  women  of  cultivated  minds 
and  refined  tastes.  Confident  of  their  own  merits,  they  should 
so  conduct  themselves,  as  to  command  the  highest  respect 
of  the  community  of  which  they  must  necessarily  form  an 
integral  part.  No  profession  can  make  the  man.  The  man, 
therefore,  must  make  the  profession.f  To  be  sure  an  actor, 
however  naturally  endowed,  however  gifted  in  intellect,  can- 
not make  a  poor  play  a  good  play,  nor  an  immoral  play  a 
moral  play. 

But,  aldiongh  he  can  neither  make  a  poor  play  a  good  play, 
nor  an  immoral  play  a  moral  play,  he  surely  can,  and  evi- 
dently should  avoid  distorting  moral  plays  into  immoral  plays, 

*  Readers  will  understand,  of  course,  that  in  any  after  remarks  we  may 
indalge  with  respect  to  members  of  the  dramatic  profession,  we  altogether 
disclaim  everything  like  intention  to  exculpate  from  merited  censure  those 
members  of  the  religious  community  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  and  to  whose  opinions  and  conduct  we  shall  frequently  allude  as  we 
progress  with  our  review. 

f  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this  particular  we  differ  in  opinion  with  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Bellows,  whose  ailment  on  the  subject  we  nevertheless  present  at 
the  close  of  this  paper. 
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and  good  plays  into  bad  plays ;  and  whenever  he  fails  to  do 
this,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  becomes  highly  culpable,  and 
provokes  the  most  rigid  censure  by  his  negligence. 

Aside  from  this,  representatives  of  the  Drama,  of  all  other 
professionals,  should  be  exemplary  as  well  as  moral  individuals ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  public,  properly  speaking,  has  naught 
directly  to  do  with  the  private  life  of  those  who  administer 
to  its  amusement,  still  it  is  much  to  know  that  such  indivi- 
duals are  equally  worthy  as  talented ; — ^and  such  knowledge, 
whenever  substantially  guaranteed,  is  quite  as  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  individual  as  gratifying  to  the  public. 

It  is  useless  to  declare  that  patrons  of  the  Drama  neither 
expect  nor  care  to  find  a  combination  of  talent  and  respecta- 
bility in  its  representatives.  It  is  equally  useless  to  produce, 
as  evidence  in  support  of  such  declaration,  custom  of  the 
past ;  for  neither  the  declaration  nor  the  proposed  evidence  is 
substantially  either  reasonable  or  logical,  true  or  sound.  The 
public,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  individuals,  is  sometimes  patient 
and  long-suffering;  frequently  endures  in  silence  what  it 
cannot  cure  by  bluster.  But  because  it  does  this,  we  are  by 
no  means  to  mistake  mere  indulgence  for  positive  approval. 
Hitherto  the  public  has  patiently  borne  with  many  glaring  in- 
consistencies and  foibles  (not  to  say  imperfections  and  insults 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Drama),  solely  for  the  Drama's 
sake;  and,  although  we  are  no  advocates  of  the  erratic 
doctrine  sometimes  disseminated  under  these  and  similar  cir- 
cumstances, viz.  that  of  suffering  evil  that  good  may  come  of 
it,  still  we  can  readily  understand,  and  fully  appreciate,  the 
spirit  of  indulgence  and  lenity  which,  in  «uch  instances,  has 
ever  governed  its  perpetrators ;  and  we  are  in  no  wise  disposed 
to  misconstrue  it. 

Not  so,  however,  the  profession  itself,  It  has  not  only  mis- 
taken the  true  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  public  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  most  unwisely  taken  advantage  of  the  indul- 
gence thus  extended  towards  it.  Instead  of  abolishing  the 
evils  thus  leniently  endured,  it  has  year  by  year  gone  on  en- 
hancing them  until  longer  indulgence  has  already  quite  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue :  until  the  enormity  of  its  vices  has  actually 
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impelled  the  public  to  asBume  towards  it  a  defensive  atti- 
tude. 

The  time  has  been,  when  the  Drama  was  sustained  and 
patronized  by  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  most  intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  people,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
That  such  is  no  longer  the  case,  is  no  fault  of  th^  public  itself. 
It  is  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  It  was  the 
extreme  indiflference  with  respect  to  decency  and  decorum 
on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  Drama,  on  the  stage,  in 
their  manners,  their  customs,  their  reading,  their  conduct 
generally,  and  their  mode  of  life,  both  public  and  private, 
that  severed  from  them  and  it  all  existing  public  sympathy ; 
that  drove  from  their  temples  the  cr^me  de  la  crime  of  their 
patrons. 

Even  the  most  intelligent  and  refined  andiences  may  con- 
descend to  smile  at  stage  dialogue  of  questionable  propriety 
in  exceptional  instances;  precisely  as  wise  men  frequently 
relish  a  little  nonsense,  when  opportunely  introduced,  in  the 
ordinary  conversation  of  every-day  life.  But  once  attempt  to 
make  such  dialogue  a  feature  of  entertainment  or  diversion  for 
them,  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  you  will 
provoke  disgust  instead  of  applause ;  censure  instead  of  sanc- 
tion ;  absence  instead  of  presence.  Sensitive  minds  are  not 
to  be  incessantly  shocked  by  beastly  allusions.  Sefined  tastes 
are  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity  by  irreverent  and  vulgar 
insinuations ;  as  experience  as  already  amply  demonstrated. 

Do  you  remind  us  that  a  shrewd  manager  will  always  under- 
stand, appreciate,  and  cater  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  his 
audiences  ?  We  reply :  there  are  remarkably  few  sufSciently 
shrewd  managers ;  far  too  few  to  supply  the  public  demand ; 
for  nothing  can  be  truer  than  that  our  own,  as  well  as  the 
theatres  of  Europe,  have  been  almost  entirely  deserted  by  the 
better  portion  of  their  best  patrons  simply  because  few  or  no 
such  managers  were  to  be  found. 

And  as  these  more  intelligent  classes  withdrew  their  pre- 
sence and  patronage  from  the  theatres,  as  their  places  be- 
came filled  by  persons  far  less  discriminating,  if  not  far  less 
respectable ;  filled,  indeed,  by  patrons  whose  lack  of  acute  sen- 
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Bibility  and  refined  taste  permitted  them  to  sanction  and  ap- 
plaad  the  very  objectionable  features  of  the  play  once  so  pal- 
pably  condemned  by  their  predecessors,  managers  and  actors 
alike  became  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  dictates  of  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  to  a  proper  sense  of  modesty,  nntil  theatres  no 
longer  invited  either  the  presence  or  the  patronage  of  those 
whose  presence  and  patronage  alono  could  properly  sustain  or 
give  to  them  permanence  and  character. 

Another  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  their  patronage 
from  the  theatres  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  modern  sensation  dramas  and  plays  for  those  of  a 
much  higher  order  of  merit  To  speak  within  bounds,  not 
one  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  innumerable  plays  latterly 
produced  on  the  English  and  American  stages  ought  ever  to 
have  seen  the  light  of  day ;  not  one  out  of  every  hundred  can 
possibly  survive  the  most  careless  criticism,  and  fewer  still, 
by  any  possibility,  can  survive  their  authors  and  producers ; 
which,  all  things  considered,  is  about  the  only  really  consoling 
feature  di.  the  whole  case. 

The  method  by  which  these  monstrosities  are  manufactured 
and  produced,  is  no  less  curious  to  the  generality  of  indi- 
viduals than  the  fact  of  their  ever  being  produced  at  alL  The 
time  has  been,  when  a  play  was  not  accepted  by  managers 
nnlesB  it  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  merit ;  at  least  some- 
thing of  originality,  even  though  it  ladced  intrinsic  worth  and 
perfectness  of  construction.  Then,  too,  it  was  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  ultimate  success  of  a  play  that  it  should  possess  a 
tolerable  plot  Nowadays,  however,  no  such  appliances  are 
required,  it  would  seem ;  at  least,  they  are  seldom  exhibited. 
Why  they  are  not  deemed  essential,  or  why  they  are  so  seldom 
exhibited,  is  only  to  be  reasonably  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  industrious  bards  (?)  and  patient  scriveners  who 
oompile  them,  and  who  continually  infest  the  sanctums  and 
persons  of  managers  much  as  birds  of  prey  infest  decaying 
carcases, — borrowing  now  a  dollar  and  begging  then  another, — 
must  be  made  useful  in  one  way  or  another,  and  so  they  are 
set  to  work  to  undermine  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of 
managers,  actors,  actresses,  and  the  Drama — the  only  enter- 
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prise, — ^begging  and  borrowing  excepted, — in  which  they  ever 
even  moderately  excel. 

True,  it  would  seem,  that,  with  the  startling  experience  of 
European  managers  before  them  for  careful  reference,  Ameri- 
can managers  would  have  hesitated  before  they  adopted  the 
identical  ruinous  policy  which  instigated  and  completed  the 
destruction  of  their  foreign  contemporaries,  besides  bringing 
into  ill  repute  the  Drama  itself.  They  did  not,  however ;  and 
the  result,  in  both  cases,  has  been  comparatively  the  same. 

Now,  we  urge  no  objection  whatever  to  a  healthy  Modem 
Drama.  Our  present  strictures  apply  only  to  the  so  nume- 
rous wretched  caricatures  thus  miscalled.  To  these  monstrosi- 
ties, we  certainly  take  "  most  just  exception."  "We  hold, 
moreover,  that  to  apply  even  the  term  Drama  to  such  a  con- 
catenation of  blasphemous  words  and  nonsensical  sentences  as 
are  nowadays  employed  in  the  construction  of  plays,  is  little 
less  than  positive  sacrilege. 

The  Drama  I — wby,  we  sincerely  wonder  that  the  very  ashes 
of  the  long- departed  trvs  dramatists,  especially  those  of  the 
Bard  of  Avon,  do  not  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us  for  even 
suffering  its  desecraters. 

But  what  description  of  three  and  five-act  plays  ought  we 
to  expect  from  the  pens,  discrimination,  scissors,  and  paste  of 
illiterate  and  unscrupulous  pseudo-literary  vagabonds  at  five 
dollars  per  acti  "What  quality  of  philosophy  or  genuine  wit 
and  humor  from  the  muse  of  saloon  loafers  and  bar-room 
graduates  ?  What  degree  of  truthful  portrayal  of  hond  fide 
drawing-room  etiquette  and  conversation  from  the  pencils  of 
scribblers,  not  an  individual  of  whom  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  ever  did,  ever  could,  or  ever  can  gain  admittance  into 
the  homes  of  those  parties  whose  looks,  manners,  conversation, 
and  conduct  he  so  boldly  pretends  to  describe,  and  of  whose 
particular  mode  of  life  he  consequently  knows  quite  as  little 
as  he  does  of  either  good  sense  or  good  grammar? 

The  fact  is,  no  competent  writer  will  take  pains  to  construct 
a  good  play  unless  liberally  remunerated ;  nor  even  then  if 
he  must  subsequently  extend  to  managers  the  privilege  of 
mutilating  his  production  ad  libitvm  /  cutting  out  whole  sen- 
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tences  here,  and  adding  the  worst  of  verbiage  there,  until 
both  author  and  play  alike  completely  lose  their  identity ;  but 
above  all,  not  until  relieved  of  a  sort  of  premonition  that  some 
remorseless  Bonrcicault  will  ruthlessly  purloin  the  plot,  if  not 
the  entire  detail  of  the  piece,  and  deliberately  appropriate  it 
to  himself  and  to  his  individual  interests. 

To  adapt,  is  somewhat  easier  than  to  compose,  for  our 
modern  literary  and  dramatic  vultures.  Hence,  so  long  as 
managers  continue  to  cultivate  the  already  so  prevalent 
Jewish  propensity  of  purchasing  second-hand  articles,  the 
public  may  continue  to  sigh  but  sigh  in  vain,  for  originality 
of  thoughts,  ideas,  or  plots;  and  the  Drama  may  and 
will  still  continue  to  linger  out  a  fitful  and  feverish  exist- 
ence. 

Now  all  this  is  sufficiently  lamentable;  still  we  must  hold  in 
reserve  a  portion  of  our  mingled  grief  and  displeasure  for  yet 
another  inroad  upon  our  patience  and  propriety.  If  we  feel 
in  duty  bound  to  condemn  the  practice  of  producing  garbled 
dramas,  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  etc.,  which  pretend  to 
represent  phases  of  human  nature,  states  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, and  individual  character,  but  seldom  accomplish  what 
they  pretend  to,  where  shall  we  find  words  sufficiently  strong 
to  express  our  heartfelt  disgust  at  the  still  deeper  prostitution 
of  the  stage  by,  attempting  to  represent  upon  it  the  grossest 
habits  of  various  descriptions  of  animals?  To  represent  the 
habits  of  certain  classes  of  individuals  is  bad  enough ;  to 
descend  still  lower  the  scale  of  moral  and  social  degradation 
and  presume  to  portray  the  characteristics  of  elephants,  dogs, 
and  apes;  to  behold  men  of  decided  genius  and  ability, — 
merely  for  the  sake  of  pandering  to  the  vitiated  tastes  of  the 
depraved  and  ignorant,  or  of  provoking  laughter  at  the  expense 
of  decency  and  propriety, — degrade  their  humanity  by  assum- 
ing the  form,  manner,  and  appearance  of  loathsome  animals : 
flirting,  floundering,  capering,  and  climbing  here  and  there 
all  over  the  stage;  now  flinging  about  an  assumed  verte- 
bral appendage  of  ridiculous  length  and  proportions ;  now 
chattering  absurdly;  now  yelling  or  roaring  in  the  most 
indescribably  unnatural  manner;    all  this  is  inexpressibly 
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shocking  to  individual  good  sense,  and  humiliating  to  the  age 
in  which,  as  actors  and  auditors,  we  live. 

Yet  another  blunder  into  which  managers  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe  have  fallen,  is  that  of  the  "star^*  system. 
A  more  pernicious,  foolish,  or  ruinous  system  never  found 
sanction  or  adoption,  we  care  not  of  what  nature,  in  any 
civilized  or  sensible  community.  The  very  idea  of  encourag- 
ing mere  mediocre  players  to  exalt  themselves  to  the  position 
of  petty  dictators  and  dictatresses ;  to  strut  defiantly  into 
green-rooms  and  disperse  entire  "stocks,"  few  of  which  in 
artistic  qualifications  are  not  absolutely  their  superiors:  to 
domineer  over  this  actor,  and  order  about  that  one ;  to  paint 
and  pad  themselves  in  the  most  absurd  manner:  to  rush 
conceitedly  on  the  stage  at  night  and  disgust  audiences  with 
their  terrible  ranting,  desecrable  elocution,  and  wretched 
intonation;  their  ridiculous  acting,  and  far  more  ridiculous 
grimaces  and  gestures ;  their  unnatural  movements  and  pro- 
voking mannerism ;  their  revolting  gutturals  and  outlandish 
and  disgustingly  awkward  strides,  is  altogether  so  provokingly 
preposterous,  that  had  it  not  already  ripened  into  reality,  few 
individuals  could  be  found  sufficiently  regardless  of  reputation 
to  even  prophesy  its  ultimate  adoption,  or  credulous  enough 
to  even  believe  that  such  a  svstem  could  ever  obtain. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  humiliating  when  considered  with 
respect  to  the  profession  generally ;  but  it  is  far  less  humiliate 
ing  after  all  than  the  lamentable  fact  that  these  very  impostors 
not  only  demand,  but  actually  receive  a  greater  compensation 
for  their  diabolical  services  than  is  accorded  to  the  superior 
"stocks"  they  so  impudently  supersede  :  that  they  frequently 
carry  off  with  them  at  the  expiration  of  their  engagements  a 
far  larger  share  of  the  receipts  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  managers 
and  their  hard  working  stock  companies  combined. 

Now  if  the  individuals  who  thus  presumptuously  erect 
themselves  into  "stars"  before  they  are  even  moderately 
acceptable  artistes  were  endowed  with  either  natural  ability  or 
acquired  talent ;  if  they  possessed,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
first  spark  of  real  genius ;  or  if  they  exhibited  as  much  as  the 
faintest  flash  of  true  intellect,  the  public  might  well  cherish  a 
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hope,  however  delasive,  that,  at  some  future  period,  however 
remote,  it  might  be  partially  remunerated  for  its  present  long- 
suffering  and  patient  endurance  bj  recognising  in  the  aspiring 
beneficiaries  some  degree  of  improvement.  But  such,  unfor* 
tunatelj,  is  not  the  case.  '  Yerj  few  such  aspirants  possess  the 
simplest  requisites  necessary  to  successfully  sustain  the  posi- 
tion they  so  boldly  assume.  Kot  one  out  of  a  hundred,  even 
by  the  severest  study  and  closest  application,  could,  by  any 
reasonable  possibility,  ever  become  even  commendable 
"  stocks,"  much  less  brilliant "  stars."  Indeed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  illiterate  pretenders  and  self-conceited  wander- 
ing creatures,  without  name,  without  character,  without  prin- 
ciple, without  morality. 

And  now  consider  for  a  moment  the  effects  of  such  mis- 
management upon  the  success  and  interests  of  the  Drama. 
Consider,  also,  its  effects  upon  the  lovers  and  patrons  of  the 
Drama.  Few  adult  readers  of  these  paragraphs,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, can  reflect  for  a  single  moment  without  recalling  to 
mind  some  of  the  stock  companies  connected  with  the  metro- 
politan stage  a  few  years  ago ;  and  of  those  who  thus  reflect 
fewer  still  will  be  likely  to  forget  their  general  efficiency ;  for 
who  does  not  remember  the  good  old  times  when,  by  glancing 
over  the  playbills,  they  could  find  the  combined  names  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Placide,  C.  Bass,  P.  Richings,  Chippendale, 
Blake,  Wheatley,  "  Gentleman  "  Geo.  Barrett,  John  Gilbert, 
Gates,  Adams,  Nickinson,  Hadaway,  George  Holland,  John 
Sefton,  C.  W.  Clarke ;  of  Mesdames  Vernon,  Shaw,  Timm, 
Blake,  Barrett,  Gilbert,  Winstanley,  Taylor,  Telbin,  Watts, 
Conner,  Barnes,  Clark,  Abbott, Wallack,  and  a  host  of  others  of 
similar  eminence  in  the  profession,  all  occupying  the  position  of 
'^  stocks,"  and  all  performing  the  parts  assigned  to  them  with 
equal  credit  to  themselves  and  the  management  sustained  by 
their  ability  and  exertion  ? 

And  where  are  all  these  ornaments  to  the  profession  now  ? 
Most  of  them  are  still  alive,  still  retain  to  a  great  extent  their 
wonted  vigor  and  reputation,  are  still  cherished  in  the 
memory  of  their  old  patrons,  and  if  reunited  would,  any  time, 
draw  together  such  audiences  as  few  theatres  could  comfort- 
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ably  accommodate.  Why,  then,  are  they  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  land,  without  occupation  and  without  attention  I 
The  answer  is  brief.  Insulted  and  disorganized  by  the  inau- 
guration of  the  pernicious  "star"  system,  they  fled  the  scenes 
of  their  professional  disgrace,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
never  yet  had  sufSicient  inducement  held  out  to  them  to 
revisit  them.  Indeed,  crippled  by  the  very  system  they 
themselves  assisted  to  inaugurate,  managers  have  been  unable 
to  reunite  the  talent  once  at  their  disposal,  even  had  they 
inclined  to  such  a  result. 

There  is  not  an  individual  manager,  probably,  who  has  not 
discovered,  long  since,  the  disasti'ous  effects  of  the  "  star" 
system,  however ;  and,  if  left  to  his  own  choice  and  discretion, 
not  one  but  that  would  most  cheerfully  recall  to  his  aid  his 
once  efficient  stock  company ; — whilst  the  policy  of  such  a 
step  can  surely  be  questioned  by  none.  And  now  the  quefr- 
tion  suggests  itself:  will  this  practicable  step  be  taken  ?  And 
if  so,  when?  We  candidly  think  it  will,  and  that,  too,  very 
soon ;  and  solely  for  the  reason  that,  unless  it  be  taken, 
there  is  no  possible  hope  of  resuscitating  the  Drama,  or  of 
reforming  the  many  abuses  at  present  associated  with  its 
temples,  its  management,  its  influence,  and  its  representa- 
tives. 

Thus  much  has  already  been  accomplished,  thus  much  still 
requires  to  be  accomplished  for  the  Drama  by  its  immediate  re- 
presentatives. And  now  let  us  see  if  there  exist  not  still  other 
causes  which  have  hitherto  militated  against,  and  which  still 
militate  against  its  prosperity,  purity,  and  usefulness.  Now  it 
is  very  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Drama,  notwithstanding 
the  long  and  sanguinary  warfare  waged  against  it  by  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  generally,  is  not  to  be  extinguished ;  that  if 
it  be  in  reality  the  great  source  of  evil  and  immorality  where- 
with it  is  accused  of  being  by  the  Church  and  the  Clergy,  it 
is  indisputably  the  duty  of  both  the  Church  and  the  Clergy  to 
step  boldly  forward  and  reform  it ;  that,  in  short,  the  plea  so 
long  adhered  to,  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evil  and  immoral,  good 
and  moral  men  must  stand  altogether  aloof  from  it,  must 
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let  it  tako  its  course,  must  let  it  cure  or  kill  itself,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  impotent,  unwise,  unchristian,  and  absurdly  ridi- 
culous. It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  mission 
supposed  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  Church ;  is  pre-emi- 
nently selfish  in  character ;  and  is  equally  illogical  and  unte- 
nable. Hence  it  cannot  withstand  the  mildest  criticism.  The 
iact  is,  it  is  the  unwise  policy  referred  to  as  having  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Church  and  the  Clergy  combined  towards  the 
Drama  and  its  representatives,  which  has  been,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, most  instrumental  in  encouraging  and  aggravating  the 
evils  and  immoralities  most  peculiar  to  it  and  them.  Once 
the  fact  became  patent — and  we  hold  that  it  actually  became 
so  a  long  time  since — had  the  clergy  devoted  a  share  of  their 
leisure  time  to  preparing  for  the  stage  saitable  plays,  or, 
refraining  from  writing,  had  they  and  those  they  directly  or 
indirectly  influenced,  lent  their  countenance  to  theatrical 
representations,  and  attended  the  theatre  as  they  attend  other 
public  places  of  amusement,  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that 
their  presence  woald  have  precluded  the  introduction  upon 
the  stage  of  all  the  positively  objectionable  features  which 
their  absence  and  their  antagonism  combined  have  otherwise 
allowed  to  obtain. 

The  presence  of  exemplary  men  and  women  necessarily 
exercises  a  salutary  and  restraining  influence  upon  any 
audience,  it  matters  not  when,  where,  or  why. 

If,  therefore,  the  Clergy  and  professing  Christians  generally, 
are  really  as  anxious  as  they  pretend  to  be  for  the  reformation  of 
the  stage,  the  theatre,  and  those  most  nearly  associated  there- 
with, why  do  they  not  take  the  necessary  and  only  eflfecutal 
steps  for  its  accomplishment  %  Why  do  they  not  earnestly  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  organize  their  own  forces,  and 
forthwith  monopolize  the  quantities  of  space  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  most  cheerfully  assigned  to  them  ? 
Until  they  do  this ;  until  they  either  consent  to  write  for  the 
stage,  or  renovate  the  interior  of  theatres  by  their  presence,  their 
judgment,  their  cultivation,  their  discrimination,  all  further  re- 
monstrance, on  their  part,  must  seem  in  time  to  come,  as  it 
has  ever  seemed  in  times  past,  absurd  and  meaningless.    In 
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short,  nntil  one  or  both  the  steps  we  have  briefly  alluded  to 
be  taken ;  until  managers  adopt  the  practice  of  employing 
really  good  and  efficient  stock  companies,  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  presumptuous  aspirants  calling  themselyes  stars;  until 
they  consign  to  the  waste  box  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  abortions  in  these  days  represented  as,  and 
honored  by  the  name  of  plays,  and  substitute  therefor 
productions  of  a  superior  order ;  until  clergymen  aqd  the 
better  classes  of  citizens  generally,  consent  to  lend  their 
countenance  and  their  presence  to  theatres,  all  hope  for  a 
resuscitation  of  the  Drama  must  prove  altogether  futile. 

Having  given,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  a  brief  outline  of 
our  views  with  respect  to  the  Dranaa,  especially  with  respect 
to  its  present  condition  and  the  immediate  causes  we  believe 
to  have  been  most  instrumental  in  bringing  about  such  a 
condition,  we  now  propose  to  refer  to  the  famous  address  (the 
only  one  of  its  character  ever  known  to  have  emanated  from 
the  lips  of  a  divine)  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Bellows,  before  the 
American  Dramatic  Fund  Association,  April  29th,  1857,  as 
presenting,  in  all  probability,  the  soundest  argument  for  and 
against  the  subject  in  question,  that  can  readily  be  adduced. 

Dr.  Bellows  begins  his  address  by  setting  forth  the  claims 
of  the  Drama  upon  all  classes  of  society.    He  says : — 

"  There  is  nothing  essentially  wrong  in  the  stage,  or  in  the  player^s  voca- 
tion ;  nothing  which  should  necessarily  place  the  theatre  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  or  the  dramatic  profession  aside  from  other  honest  callings ;  or 
which  demands  their  suppression  as  radically  injurious  and  unchristian. 

"  In  saying  thus  much,  I  say  what  thousands  of  serious  and  thoughtful 
Christians,  both  teadiers  and  disciples — ^in  shorty  what  the  class  I  particu- 
larly address — ^will  utterly  repudiate.  The  stage,  with  them,  is  the  most  es- 
sentially wrong  of  all  institutions,  because  it  is  the  most  attractive,  dazding, 
and  complete  of  public  amusements ;  and  all  public  amusements — ^not  to  say 
amusement  in  general — fall  under  their  sincere  and  earnest  sui^ncion  and 
Christian  jealousy.    How  much,  then,  of  the  theatre  ? 

'^  It  is,  then,  with  the  defence  of  amusement  as  the  principle,  that  the 
defence  of  the  stage  must  begin,  if  the  class  I  am  arguing  with  is  to  be 
reached.  If  amusement  be  wrong  in  the  principle ;  if  to  forget  care,  duty, 
death,  the  future,  for  any  hour  of  the  day  be  dangerous — ^if  not  to  be  unin- 
terruptedly engaged  in  contemplating  and  advancing  the  moral  and  senous 
interests  of  iifa,  is  culpable  and  offenaiye  to  Christianity — if  fun,  fidic, 
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IftQgfater,  jest,  humor,  wit^  the  ezciteinent  of  social  interoouTse  and  t&e  indul- 
genoe  of  the  lighter  and  gayer  tastes  of  human  nature,  have  no  legitimate 
times  and  places,  and  no  important  and  indispensable  offices,  then,  of  course, 
it  is  useless  to  talk  of  defending  the  most  amusing  of  all  amusements." 

He  next  proceeds  to  show  the  necessity  of  providing  sources 
of  amusement  for  the  masses : — 

*'  To  maintain  and  to  show  that  amusement  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  a 
duty,  indispensable  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  essential  even  to  the 
best  development  of  religion  itself.  For  what  is  it?  It  is  the  play  of  our 
nature  when  temporarily  released  from  toil  and  anxiety.  Its  very  essence 
is  absence  of  painful  efifort  and  serious  thought,  absorption  in  the  present, 
to  the  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  the  futiu'e.  Nothing  amuses  which  does 
not  make  a  man  forget  himself,  by  calling  into  controlling  activity  pleasur- 
able thoughts  and  emotions.  Now,  life  is  essentially  toiling  and  anxious. 
It  is  made  so  by  outward  circumstances  and  inward  constitution.  It  is  our 
glory  that  we  are  made  to  work  and  to  think  anxiously  and  soberly.  The 
burden  which  nature  puts  upon  our  shoulders  in  calling  us  into  a  world  that 
does  not  spontaneously  produce  its  fiiiits,  and  into  a  crowded  and  competi- 
tory  society,  is  one  that  presses  into  action  the  energies  and  faculties  of 
body  and  soul  as  nothing  else  could.  But  what  is  this  burden,  compared 
with  that  which  Gk>d  has  laid  upon  us  in  our  rational  and  moral  nature,  in 
our  appetite  for  knowledge,  love  of  power,  sense  of  right^  fear  of  death, 
hope  of  heaven  ?  The  vast  stimulus  which  our  physical  and  moral  wants, 
our  bodily  and  mental  passions,  give  to  our  nature,  makes  life  to  most  men 
toOfiil,  anxious,  serious,  and  sad.  And  this  is  what  life  must  be  and  ought 
to  be.  This  is  what  ChristiaDity  labors  to  make  it  For,  by  clearing  up 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  hmnanity,  placing  new  and  graver  hopes  and 
fears  before  it,  calling  man  to  a  higher  and  more  difficult  aim,  it  multiplies 
the  labor,  the  anxiety,  the  seriousness,  and  sadness  of  life.  He  must 
think  more,  feel  more  deeply,  work  harder,  in  view  of  his  new  obligation  to 
Gh>d  and  to  men.  And  in  this  earnest  work,  and  deep  emotion,  and  wider 
sympathy,  he  finds  the  real  dignity  and  glory  of  his  being.  He  who  does 
not  work,  think,  feel,  is  a  degraded,  lost,  and  miserable  souL  The  man,  the 
rule  and  order  of  whose  life  is  not  work,  anxiety,  seriousness^  is  a  poor 
creature  on  his  way  to  nonentity,  or  worse,  to  moral  ruin  and  future  misery. 
"  Now,  the  true  question  is,  how  shall  humanity  do  most  work,  support 
most  anxiety,  have  the  most  genuine  seriousness  ?  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  neither  body  nor  mind  can  stand  an  unbroken  strain,  and  we  are 
learning  by  degrees  that  the  conscience,  will,  and  aspirations  require  sleep 
and  rest  as  much  as  intellect  and  muscle.  The  Creator  has  accordingly  en- 
dowed us  with  various  faculties,  tastes,  and  sensibilities  which  have  a  spon- 
toneoDS  activity,  whose  object  seems  to  be  chiefly  to  delight  and  amuse. 
Independently  of  their  more  serious  uses,  he  has  indeed  attached  a  pleasure 
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to  the  exercise  of  all  our  faculties ;  but  some  of  them  seem  to  have  for  their 
manifest  end  pleasure  to  ourselves  or  others.    Laughter,  the  irresistible 
propensity  of  youth,  is,  we  know,  physiologically  eminently  conducive  to 
health  of  the  body,  which  it  exercises  in  a  potent  and  universal  manner ; 
and,  unquestionably,  humor,  which  is  the  inner  side  of  laughter,  is  equally 
important  to  health  of  mind.    Our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  ridiculous,  the 
witty;  our  taste  for  music,  flowera,  spectacle;  our  enjoyment  of  food, 
society,  motion ;  our  love  of  sport,  of  the  fields,  of  games ;  all  these  ineradi- 
cable tastes  evidently  have  a  mission,  nay,  several  offices ;  first  and  chiefly, 
perhaps,  to  confer  a  positive  and  unspeakable  sum  of  pleasure,  a  substantial 
benefaction  of  Providence,  which  it  would  be  impiety  not  to  recognise  and 
gratefully  own ;  but  secondly,  to  qualify,  correct,  and  improve  the  opera- 
tion and  product  of  the  more  solid  and  utilitarian  functions  of  humanity ; 
but  thirdly,  to  rest,  cheer,  and  invigorate  mind  and  heart,  that  we  may  more 
abundantly  and  successfully  pursue  the  toil,  and  bear  the  anxieties  of  life, 
and  achieve  its  moral  and  spiritual  ends.    Thus  to  work  best,  man  must 
play  a  due  portion  of  the  time ;  to  bear  the  heaviest  burdens,  he  must  have 
his  heart  lightened  now  and  then ;  to  think  most  profoundly,  he  must  not 
think  too  steadily.    When  the  world,  on  any  plea  of  prudence,  or  wisdom, 
or  conscience,  has  overlooked  these  principles,  religion  and  moraHty  have 
suiTered.     In  former  times,  monasteries  and  nunneries,  caves  and  pillars 
held  the  pure  fanatics  and  ultraists,  the  idiots,  and  h3rpocrites  whom  violated 
nature  sent  there.    Now  insane  asylums  and  hospitals  shelter  the  victims 
furnished  for  their  cells  by  the  headlong  sobriety  and  mad  earnestness  of 
business  which  knows  no  pleasure,  or  of  study  which  allows  no  cessation, 
or  of  science  and  piety  which  frown  on  amusement ;  while  the  morbid  mo- 
rality, the  thin  wisdom,  the  jaundiced  aflfections,  the  wretched  dyspepsia, 
the  wreck  and  defeat  of  body  and  soul,  which  a  community  deficient  in  out- 
door sports,  genial  society,  or  legitimate  gaiety  exhibits  to  the  thoughtful  eye, 
is  hardly  less  saddening  than  the  hospital  or  mad-house. 

"Amusement,  then,  is  not  merely  defensible.  The  want  of  it  is  a 
calamity  and  an  injury  to  the  sober  and  solid  interests  of  society.  None 
are  more  truly  interested— did  they  know  their  own  duty  and  policy — ^in 
seeing  the  community  {Sroperly  amused,  than  the  organized  friends  of  mo- 
rality and  piety.  They  ought  to  know,  that  nature  avenges  herself  sooner 
or  later,  and  better  sooner  than  later,  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  health ;  and  that  the  suppression  of  the  sportive,  careless, 
and  pleasure-craving  propensities  or  aptitudes  of  our  nature,  involves  an 
inevitable  derangement  and  sure  decay  of  the  higher  organs  and  faculties. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  interfering  with  business,  duty,  sobriety,  piety — with 
scholarship^  economy,  virtue,  and  reverence — amusement^  viewed  merely 
as  a  principle,  advances  and  supports  them  all.  The  intellect  that  plays  a 
part  of  every  day  works  more  powerfully  and  to  better  results,  for  the 
rest  of  the  tune ;  the  heart  that  is  gay  for  an  hour  is  more  serious  for  the 
other  hours  of  the  day ;  the 
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ii6(ii¥u  wUmm  \\  waLea ;  tlie  will  that  rests  is  more  vigoroas  than  the  will 
that  is  always  strained." 

Pursuing  the  subject  still  further,  he  adds: — 

"  I  pat  amusements  among  the  necessaries  and  not  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Like  sugar,  which  was  long  thought  a  mere  palate  pleaser,  but  which  now 
turns  out  to  be  an  indispensable  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  one  of  the 
most  nourishing  and  necessary  articles  of  human  food,  amusement  is  a 
serious,  practical  interest  and  concern  of  society,  and  not  a  mere  indulge 
ence  and  weakness,  to  be  excused  and  apologized  for.  Society  is  the 
better,  the  safer,  the  more  moral  and  religious,  for  amusement  It  is  as 
good  a  friend  to  the  Church  as  it  is  to  the  Theatre ;  to  sound  morals  and 
UDsuperstitious  piety,  as  it  is  to  health  and  happiness.  The  very  word  recrear 
tion  carries  its  argument  in  its  etymology.  To  recreate  is  to  re-create,  and 
pleasure  and  piety  have,  in  this  direction,  an  identical  aim — ^to  renew  and 
edify  our  nature.  Amusement,  it  is  true,  recreates  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  piety.  It  does  not  make  the  bone  and  sinew,  but  suppHes 
the  soundness  of  the  muscle,  the  fat  and  moisture  of  the  system — &nd 
while  one  gives  strength  and  size,  the  other  gives  flexibility,  ease,  and 
grace.    BoUi  are  necessary  to  build  the  perfect  man." 

AUnding  to  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the 
views  just  stated,  he  remarks : — 

"But  here  I  shall  be  met  with  the  suggestion  that,  allowing  all  this, 
amusement,  falling  in  with  the  taste,  the  sloth,  the  self-indulgent  pro- 
pensities of  humanity — being  in  its  very  nature  easy,  careless,  and  gay — 
tends  always  to  excess — provides  amply  and  extravagantly  for  its  own 
gratification — ^is  in  league  with  the  vanity,  vices,  and  dangerous  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  and  instead  of  countenance  and  encouragement  from  the 
serious  class,  needs  only  its  rebuke  and  restraint  Nay,  that  the  very  object 
of  religion  is  to  produce  a  seriousness,  self-denial,  and  consecration,  which 
pleasure,  in  every  form,  assails  and  renders  difficult;  that  it  attaches  to  the 
world  those  whom  piety  is  seeking  to  detach  from  the  world — ^produces 
giddiness  where  religion  would  give  sobriety,  and  promotes  self-forgetiul- 
ness  and  indifference  in  those  whom  God's  word  is  seeking  to  make 
thoughtful  and  anxious.  Many  good  and  wise  people  who  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  seeing  amusement  go  out  of  fashion,  and  who  would  confess 
that  what  they  themselves  call  innocent  amusement  is  necessary  and 
legitimate ;  who  look  at  the  sports  of  young  children — ^the  game  of  ball  or 
the  skater's  flight,  the  walk  in  the  country,  the  nutting  party,  a  game  at 
chequers  or  chess,  the  music  of  the  piano,  the  wit  and  humor  of  a  true 
story — ^with  sympathy,  nevertheless  think  it  their  duty  to  resist  the 
principle  of  amusement,  lest  under  any  coucessiou  of  its  lawfulness  excess 
should  find  shelter." 
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But  all  these,  as  well  as  other  equally  untenable  objections^ 
are  thus  duly  met  and  duly  removed : — 

"  There  is,  however,  no  greater  mistake  in  the  world  than  to  imagine 
that^  taking  society  together,  the  love  of  amusement  is  an  overweening 
passion  of  humanity.  Doubtless  it  is  the  ruin  of  a  dass.  But  selfishness^ 
the  root  of  depravity,  and  the  mother  of  human  evils,  finds  its  chief  outlets 
and  manifestations  in  the  serious  and  anxious  passions  of  men; — in  cupidity, 
the  love  of  power,  envy,  jealousy,  and  malice.  Out  of  the  grand  desire  to 
appropriate  wealth,  power,  place,  or  to  avoid  want,  submission,  and  injury, 
spring  the  worst  characteristics  of  society.  Falsehood,  fraad,  violence,  anger, 
cunning,  slander,  meanness,  apathy,  vice,  and  crime,  originate  in  selfishness, 
which  is  ordinarily  unsocial,  stem,  sober,  laborious,  and  as  far  as  possible 
from  pleasure  or  diversion.  Instead  of  being  self-forgetful,  disposed  to 
relaxation,  playful,  or  gay,  it  is  sullen,  introspective,  tightly  girded,  and  in' 
no  mood  for  delight  For  certainly  we  must  not  confound  things  different^ 
and  call  the  grim  satis&ction  with  which  the  miser  pursues  his  gains,  the 
tyrant  his  victims^  the  rogue  his  prize;  with  which  envy  surveys  the 
mortification  of  a  competitor,  or  hatred  the  miafortnne  of  an  enemy,  or 
jealousy  the  pang  of  a  rival — amusement 

^^Nor  are  the  vices  of  society,  drunkenness,  lust,  and  gambling,  to  be 
placed  among  the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  mankind.  They  are 
the  serious  and  horrible  outbreaks  of  lawless  appetites,  which  do  nothing 
to  recreate  but  only  to  destroy.  If  they  are  often  found  in  connexion 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  they  are  just  as  oflen  found  in  absolute 
separation  from  them.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  the  wholesome  excitement  of 
pleasure  is  commonly  seen  producing  the  noxious  excitement  of  vice ;  and 
intemperance,  lust,  and  gambling  have  devastated  communities  in  which 
public  diversions  have  been  scrupulously  forbidden." 

In  proof  of  the  preceding  assertions,  Dr.  B.  cites  the 

"  Terrible  fact  that  the  first  hunch-ed  years  of  Puritanism  in  New  jjlngland 
was  marked  alike  by  ascetic  public  manners  and  the  prevalence  of  vices 
almost  unheard  of  in  our  free  and  more  indulgent  society ;  and  it  is  even 
now  asserted  that  the  soberest  of  our  sister  States  contributes  more  than 
any  State  in  the  Union  to  the  sad  catalogue  of  female  frailty." 

He  then  adds : — 

"  There  is  hardly  a  more  baleful  error  in  the  world  than  that  which  has 
produced  the  feud  between  morality  and  amusement^  piety  and  pleasure. 
By  presenting  as  the  mark  for  reprobation  the  recreations  instead  of  the 
sins  of  society — by  confounding  amusements  with  vices — the  moral  feeling 
of  the  world  has  been  wastefuUy  diverted  from  its  opposition  to  absolute 
wrong  and  d^raved  affections,  into  opposition  to  things  innocent^  in- 
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different,  or  hurtful  only  in  excess ;  and  thus  a  very  mischieTOus  confusion 
has  been  introduced  into  the  natural  and  the  Christian  conscience  of  evil 
Consider  the  thick  darkness,  the  absence  of  interior  light  and  moral  order, 
which  is  likely  to  reign  in  a  soul  that  has  been  instructed  to  put  dancing, 
and  the  irequentations  of  shows,  spectacles,  and  balls  into  the  same  dis- 
allowance and  reprobation  in  which  lying,  slander,  hatred,  and  unchastity 
are  kept,  and  to  reckon  the  love  of  fun,  gaiety,  and  social  excitement  as  a 
depraved  and  satanic  affection.  What  but  moral  confusion,  secret  protest, 
insidious  revenges,  private  vices,  latent  sceptism,  and  laxity  in  directions  not 
open  to  observation  and  suspicion,  can  result  to  many  &om  such  unwarranted 
and  unnatural  classifications  ?  It  is  true,  the  second  generation  oflen  pays 
the  penalty  of  the  asceticism  of  the  first ;  but  the  first  usually  has  a  ruinous 
pity  on  itselj^  and  treats  its  resolution  in  dark  and  deadly  ways.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  our  moral  feeling,  our  sensibility  to  sin,  our  powers 
of  self-control  and  of  resistance,  upon  the  false  issues  or  on  artificial  sins. 
We  want  all  the  tenderness  and  all  the  energy  of  •  conscience — all  the 
amenableness  of  duty,  all  the  fear  of  God,  we  have  or  can  cultivate,  where- 
with to  encounter  real  sins — ^the  actual  temptations  of  the  devil,  the  positive 
wrongs  to  which  human  life  and  character  are  exposed.  Every  artificial 
wrong,  everything  pronounced  evil  which  is  innocent,  every  restraint 
volunteered,  every  self-denial  which  is  unnecessary,  is  a  positive  weakening 
of  our  moral  forces — ammunition  used  up  in  a  sham  fight,  when  the  real 
enemy  is  just  at  our  doors.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  therefore,  to  see 
asceticism  accompanied  by  cruelty  to  others,  sanctimoniousness  associated 
with  sourness  of  heart  and  separateness  from  the  world,  or  disgust  and 
contempt  for  its  pleasure,  offset  with  spiritual  pride,  harshness  of  judgment 
and  malignity  of  temper." 

With  respect  to  the  unjustifiable  opposition  of  certain 
classes  to  the  Drama,  the  theatre,  and  amusements  generally^ 
Dr.  Bellows  remarks : — 

*'  It  will  not  answer,  then,  for  the  religious  olass  to  hold  amusements  or 
pleasure  responsible  for  that  depravity  of  manners  and  insensibility  of  con- 
science and  heart  which  they  so  justly  deplore.  They  had  much  better 
attack  the  egotism,  pride,  covetousness,  indolence,  appetite,  the  vehement 
passions  and  desires  of  men  in  directions  and  at  points  where  the  natural 
oonsdence  and  the  grace  of  Ood  will  assist  and  sustain  their  onset  It 
is  not  in  the  amusements,  but  the  serious  occupations  of  society — in  busi- 
ness, domestic  cares  and  collisions,  rivalries  and  competitions  of  interest, 
conflicts  and  strifes  of  feeling,  in  bursts  of  passion,  or  secret,  unsocial  vices, 
that  reverence,  obedience,  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  God  are  lost 
Nor  has  morality  or  religion  any  business  to  indulge  its  own  laziness  and 
lack  of  discrimination,  by  denounchig  in  the  gross  what  has  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  in  it ;  or  to  affect,  from  policy,  a  disapprobation  of  the  prin* 
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dple  of  amusement^  when  it  only  at  heart  condemnB  oertidn  kinds  and 
degrees  of  it.  Such  want  of  frankness  and  truth  involves  the  proper  cen- 
sors of 'manners  in  suspicion  and  contempt,  and  finally  puts  the  recreation 
of  the  world,  where  unhappily  much  of  it  now  is,  in  open  defiance  of  piety, 
or  disgust  for  the  Church." 

Lest,  however,  he  should  be  accused  of  taking  a  too  partial 
view  of  this  particular  portion  of  the  subject,  he  adds : — 

<<  I  am  not  here  to  deny  or  conceal  the  exposure  to  excess,  and  actual 
lapse  of  the  young  into  excess,  in  the  love  and  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The 
moment  that  it  becomes  anything  more  than  a  relaxation  firom  toil — the 
unbending  of  a  bow  kept  ordinarily  at  its  strain,  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  the  leisure  of  the  busy,  the  fun  of  the  serious,  the  play  of  the  worker, 
the  self-forgetiulness  of  the  thoughtfiil,  the  recreation  of  the  weary  and 
exhausted — ^it  is  in  excess.  But  things  are  not  to  be  abandoned  because 
their  use  requires  judgment  and  self-controL  The  best  things  are  most 
open  to  abuse;  and  amusement^  like  food,  love,  power,  money,  requires 
to  have  the  dangers  of  its  pursuit  pointed  out^  but  not  its  lawfiilness  or  its 
innocency,  in  its  place  and  degree,  denied  or  concealed." 

In  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  Drama  upon  society  gene- 
rally. Dr.  B.  says : — 

"  I  suppose  it  would  not  for  a  moment  be  denied,  that^  if  the  theatre 
were  compatible  with  Christian  sobriety,  it  would  be  the  most  complete 
and  interesting  of  all  amusements.  Nothing  but  scruples  of  conscience, 
and  a  fear  of  countenancing  a  seducive  pleasure,  keep  even  the  most  sober 
portions  of  the  community  from  an  occasional  visit  to  the  play-house.  I 
must  except)  of  course,  those  who  by  disuse  of  their  sensibility  to  pleasure 
have  lost  the  power  of  being  amused,  and  those  whose  original  temperament 
is  constitutionally  averse  to  pleasure.  But  those,  few  or  many,  must  not 
mistake  their  defects  for  advantages.  It  is  a  much  greater  misfortime  not 
to  have  the  ordinary  taste  for  amusement,  than  it  is  not  have  the  ordinary 
ear  for  music.  That  must  be  a  stupid  nature  that  does  not  powerfully 
feel  the  attractiveness  of  the  stage,  when  occupied  by  such  persons  as  Gh^r- 
rick,  Talma,  and  the  Kembles;  and,  purified  from  what  must  offend  the 
taste  or  conscience  of  good  men,  the  stage  filled  with  moderately  good 
performers,  would  allure  and  gratify  thousands  of  sober  and  discreet  people, 
as  nothing  else  could.  The  indifferent  performances  of  amateurs  are  listened 
to  with  intense  gratification,  which,  after  deducting  all  the  interest  of  per- 
sonal sympathy  with  the  volunteers,  demonstrates  the  inherent  charm  of 
the  stage.  There  was  never  a  dialogue  spoken  in  a  school  exhibition  which 
was  not  ten  times  as  exciting  as  any  monologue ;  and  every  additional 
person  added  to  the  scene,  increased  its  fascination  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
If  a  few  rags  of  scenery  or  costume  were  thrown  around  the  performers^ 
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how  potently  was  the  charm  enhanced  ?    In  short,  in  precise  proportion 
to  an  ^>proach  to  the  public  stage  was  the  amusement  complete.    But  why 
linger  on  so  plain  a  point  ?    The  stage  is  the  most  winning  of  amusements, 
because  the  combination  and  aggregate  of  all  others.    The  theatre  is  itself  a 
magnificent  place — ^the  audience  a  great  party  in  becoming  attire.    If  there 
were  nothing  behind  the  curtain — an  elegant  room,  brilliantly  lighted,  with 
graceful  tiers  of  galleries  full  of  well  dressed  people  in  good  humor,  and 
seated  in  knots  of  acquaintances,  talking,  bowmg,  or  gazing,  admiring  and 
being  admired — ^would  be  fascinating  to  the  social  and  (esthetic  instincts  of 
human  beings.    But  there  is  more  than  this,  even  outside  the  curtain.    A 
great  orchestra  of  music,  capable — ^by  its  own  unaided  powers — of  delight- 
ing an  audience.    Besides  a  social  party,  a  grand  concert — and  the  curtain 
not  yet  risen.    But  the  curtain  rises  and  displays— what  ?    A  gifted  person, 
reading  an  eloquent  narrative,  or  a  melodious  poem,  in  a  highly  cultivated 
▼oice  ?    That  indeed  would  be  a  high  pleasure,  such  as  we  sometimes  eagerly 
seek  elsewhere.    No,  but  a  whole  company  of  persons,  especially  endowed  by 
nature  for  the  occupation,  and  trained  to  its  practice,  engaged  in  represent- 
ing some  historical  or  fictitious  story,  carefully,  and  by  high  and  rare  genius, 
wrought  to  a  moving  plot,  in  which  each  scene  and  act  helps  on  a  conclu- 
sion— where  the  passions,  weaknesses,  virtues,  and  complicated  motives  of 
humanity,  seized  in  their  most  affecting  and  interesting  aspects,  are  not 
described,  but  actually  represented  by  persons  of  talent  and  skill,  carefully 
oo-operating  to  one  grand  result.    The  time  of  the  drama  may  be  a  thou- 
sand years  back,  the  place  five  thousand  miles  off;  but  the  costumes  and 
scenery,  with  learned  artistic  care,  reproduce  what  history  and  art  have 
taught  them,  and  we  behold  what  a  little  exercise  of  the  imagination  makes 
the  very  action,  the  persons,  country,  town,  and  castle,  the  dramatist  has 
summoned  us  to  see.    Can  we  wonder  that  an  imitation  of  life  itself,  in 
its  rarest,  most  passionate,  and  heart-rending  moments  and  experiences — 
where  the  alchemy  of  genius  and  art  fuses  into  a  few  hours  the  whole  codh 
duct  and  course  of  a  splendid  human  career — a  deep  domestic  calamity, 
ambition's  bloody  road  to  a  throne,  love's  great  sacrifice,  jealousy's  tortur- 
ing fears,  avarice's  pinching  and  grasping  way — ^Hamlet's  thought-palsied 
melancholy,  Lear's  phrensied  paternal  grief,  Juliet's  innocent  passion,  Mao- 
beth's  remorse — ^that  a  pleasure  so  rich,  costly,  and  variously  and  curiously 
compounded  as  this,  based  upon  the  deepest,  most  numerous  sensibilities 
of  our  nature,  should  prove  universally  and  permanently  attractive  ?    The 
Drama  condenses  what  is  most  intensely  interesting  or  affecting  in  real  life, 
or  what,  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  genius  knows  might  be  real 
life,  into  a  compact,  rounded,  and  finished  story ;  omitting  what  is  com- 
mon-place, irrelevant,  or  simply  painful,  and  by  careful  adherence  to  the 
great  rule  of  art,  which  never  forgets  that  its  end  is  pleasure,  extracting 
from  crime,  or  vice,  or  passion,  whatever  m  their  actual  occurrence  it  would 
shodc  us  to  behold,  leaves  what  moves  our  passions  and  affections  with 
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pleasdng  though  teariiil  sensibility.  The  stage  takes  this  drama,  and  by  a 
living  sculptor  dothes  this  wonderous  work  of  literary  genius  with  flesh 
and  blood,  substitutes  for  paper  and  print  men  and  women,  Toices  for  words^ 
for  the  dull  picture  of  the  imagination  actual  scenery,  for  descriptions  of 
costume  elaborate  dresses — nay,  it  invokes  gifted  men  and  yet  more  gifted 
women  to  take  these  places,  and  with  boundless  study,  consideration,  and 
expense,  Iniilds  the  temple,  collects  the  properties,  and  arranges  the  scene 
which  is  to  convert  the  written  into  the  actual  drama.  And  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  that  human  ingenuity  can  ever  invent  any  other  amusement 
which  can  equal,  much  less  exceed,  this  deeply  foimded,  slowly  wrought^ 
and  most  costly  contrivance  for  the  public  delight  and  recreation  of  human 
beings  ?  Supposing  it  to  be  innocent,  I  perceive  no  element  wanting  to 
render  it  theoretically  a  perfect  pleasure.  It  appeiJs  to  the  intellect,  the 
imagination,  the  heart,  the  sensea  It  has  the  charm  of  poetry  and  music. 
It  unites  the  interest  of  a  story  with  the  &scination  of  a  spectacle.  It  calls 
by  turns  on  our  emotional  and  on  our  critical  faculties ;  now  inviting  us  to 
yield  to  the  illusion,  now  to  admire  the  skill  which  deludes  us ;  it  adds  to 
the  sympathy  we  feel  for  the  persons  represented ;  that  we  feel  with  those 
who  represent  them ;  that  we  feel  for  the  genius  which  made  them  respect- 
able; and  Shakspeare,  Hamlet,  and  Garrick  all  pull  at  our  heart-strings  in 
one  delicious  moment  of  admiration  and  sympathy.  Poetry,  invention, 
story,  mimetic  talent^  elocution,  personation,  spectacle,  beauty,  passion, 
architecture,  painting,  music,  society,  Ught,  aU  combine  in  the  theatre  to 
make  it  the  most  brilliant,  complete,  and  untiring  of  public  amusements. 

Dr.  Bellows  next  proceeds  to  show  that,  although  the 
Drama  is  at  present  snrrounded  bj  many  evil  associations, 
sach  associations,  after  all,  are  in  a  great  measure  attributable 
to  the  ill-advised  course  pursued  towards  it  by  the  strictly  reli- 
gious and  extremely  moral  portions  of  communities. 

In  this  connexion,  having  candidly  admitted  and  duly  cen- 
sured all  the  most  prominent  evils  associated  with  the  Theatre 
and  the  Stage,  with  actors,  actresses,  and  representatives  of 
the  Drama  generally,  he  remarks: 

I  believe  from  my  very  soul — and  to  what  other  conclusion  has  the 
whole  evidence  tended  ?  that  the  Church  and  the  so-called  gravity,  and 
moral  worth  of  society,  are  really,  though  indirectly  and  unintentionally, 
the  authors  and  propagators  of  the  malignant  disorders  and  perilous  influ- 
ences of  the  theatres,  leaving  both  the  dramatic  profession  and  the  public 
at  large  comparatively  blameless,  and  answerable  only  for  its  more  venal 

sins The  vices  of  the  theatre  have  uniformly  been   those  of  the 

time,  no  more,  no  worse.    The  theatre  has  no  serious  vices  of  its  own,  like 
trade,  with  its  fraud  and  perjury ;  like  the  Church,  with  hypocrisy  and  arro- 
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ganoe.  The  mirror  of  bad  times,  it  has  reflected  the  vices  that  passed 
before  it^  not  those  it  originated.  Drunkenness  has  carried  its  victimEL  and 
licentiousness  its  votaries  into  its  precincts.  Profanity  and  coarseness  from 
the  pit  and  boxes  have  required  profiuiity  and  coarseness  from  the  stage, 
while  vidgaritj  and  ignorance  have  demanded  rant  and  fustian.  What  is 
the  theatre,  that  we  should  expect  it  to  be  wise,  and  moral,  and  pure,  and 
reverential,  to  an  audience  that,  by  the  theory  of  the  class  I  address,  cares 
little  for  these  qualities,  and  when  it  has  no  character  to  lose  by  any  pander- 
ing it  may  practise  to  the  degraded  tastes  of  the  rabble  and  reckless  ?  Were 
the  Church  itself  frequented  only  by  the  ignorant  and  the  wicked,  how  long 
do  you  imagine  the  pastors  would  be  pure  and  the  doctrine  sound  ?  No 
interest^  no  class,  can  bear  the  withdrawal  of  the  virtuous  portion  of  society. 
The  theatre  has  borne  it  quite  as  well  as  the  Church  would,  as  the  state  of 
religion  in  Mexico  or  in  France,  or  even  in  portions  of  Protestant  Grermany 
might  testify. 

"  The  levity,  excess,  association  with  vice,  and  general  lack  of  moderation 
in  the  theatre,  its  opposition  to,  or  defiance  of  religion ;  its  lax  morals  and 
bad  taste,  be  they  more  or  less,  are  due  mainly,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  un- 
happy separation  between  the  Church  and  the  World — the  guides  and 
examples  in  morals  and  virtue,  and  the  public  at  large ;  and  to  the  special 
emphasis  which  this  separation  has  had  in  the  case  of  the  theatre.  What 
are  we  to  look  for,  in  general,  when  the  young  and  the  old  no  longer 
miagle  in  the  same  society ;  when  the  grave  and  the  gay  keep  themselves 
systematically  apart,  and  society  is  divided  into  those  who  partake  and 
enjoy  amusement  and  those  who  abstain  from  and  decry  it?  Will  it  not 
necessarily  occur  that  one  class  will  ruin  itself  by  excess  in  pleasures,  while 
the  other  is  seriously  injured  and  narrowed  by  the  lack  of  them  7" 

This  is  plain  and  forcible  language ;  and  emanating  from  so 
high  a  source  becomes  authoritative  in  importance.  Truly, 
we  may  well  say,  that  few  men  ever  spake  like  this  one. 

Yet  Dr.  Bellows  does  not  stop  here.  His  subsequent 
assertions  far  exceed  in  plainness  and  foreibleness  any  that 
precede  them.    He  says: — 

"I  charge,  then,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  theatre,  as  of  our  other 
amusements,  and  of  our  general  society,  to  the  withdrawal,  the  self- 
separation,  of  the  moral  and  religious  portion  of  the  community  as  a  dass, 
from  the  pleasure-loving  resorts  of  the  people.  I  believe  that  all  the 
specified  classes  of  evils  connected  with  the  dieatre  would  disappear  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  they  ever  disappear,  even  in  req)ectable  society,  if,  after 
having  recognised  the  essential  innooency  and  necessity  of  public  amuse- 
ment in  general,  and  the  stage  in  particular,  the  sober  and  virtuous  people 
of  this  and  every  dty  would  go  in  moderation  to  the  theatres.    This  would 
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at  once  take  the  ban  off  this  diversion  as  a  thing  essentially  and  hopelessly 
wrong — an  enonnous  injury  to  actors,  and  also  the  public,  whom  it  drives 
to  their  pleasures  in  defiance  of  what  they  themselves  suppose  to  be  right. 
Next,  their  presence  there  would  be  the  only  possible  and  effective  censor- 
ship in  a  country  like  ours,  securing  the  selection  of  plays  of  a  harmless 
and  spotless  character,  and  their  performance  in  a  manner  decorous  and 
unblamable.  Further,  the  same  influence  would  exclude — for  it  has  par- 
tially done  it  already— drinking  places  and  improper  characters,  as  such, 
from  the  playhouse;  and  finally,  their  countenance,  requirement,  and 
support  would  give  actors  and  actresses  the  strength  and  courage  they  so 
much  need,  to  rise  above  the  perils  of  their  laborious  and  exciting  vocation, 
and  to  take  their  place  with  other  respected  and  respectable  callings,  upon 
the  common  platform  of  moral  and  Christian  amenableness." 

But  we'can  follow  Dr.  Bellows  no  further,  and  will  there- 
fore conclude  our  review  with  a  brief  extract  from  his 
opening  remarks  to  the  dramatic  profession  coUectiyely.  He 
says : — 

"  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  theatre  fit>m  the 
sympathies  of  a  large  and  commanding  portion  of  society,  reprobating  it  as 
immoral  and  dangerous,  has  exerted  a  most  unhappy  and  injurious  influence 
upon  the  dramatic  profession.  Make  any  calling  disreputable — ^pronoui^ce 
and  maintain  it  to  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  disqualification  for 
general  society — ^hold  it  in  constant  and  steady  association  with  aU  the 
vices  of  the  senses— and  you  have  done  all  you  can  to  degrade  its 
tone,  and  to  render  it  really  dangerous  and  worthy  of  suspicion.  If  aU 
surgeons  were  still  compelled  to  be  barbers,  and  were  held  in  the  repute 
of  barbers^  you  can  see  what  the  probable  state  of  that  profession  would 
be.  Were  the  English  clergy  of  the  lower  grades  still  everywhere  put 
below  the  salt,  and  ranked  among  the  upper  servants  of  great  housesy 
as  Macaulay  shows  us  they  were  even  in  the  times  of  James  II.,  they 
would  continue  the  servile  and  sensual  body  they  then  were.  Were 
butchers  still  made  incapable  of  serving  on  juries  when  life  was  at  stake, 
because  of  the  alleged  cruelty  of  theu*  trade  and  nature,  they  would 
probably  justify  their  reputation  for  ferocity,  were  it  only  in  scorn  of 
the  silly  injustice  of  the  law.  While  other  professions  or  callings  onoe 
and  long  regarded  with  suspicion,  have  risen  above  public  odium,  yours, 
members  of  the  dramatic  profeission,  has  suffered  the  most  obstinate  and 
cruel  reprobation.  Almost  every  inducement  which  society  could  offer,  to 
lead  discreet,  orderly,  and  virtuous  lives,  has  been  taken  away  from  players. 
Not  only  the  religious,  but  the  irreligious  world,  have  held  them  to  be  a 
class  of  persons,  who,  to  have  adopted  their  calling,  must  be  lost  to  self- 
respect,  and  to  pursue  it,  must  abandon  all  pretensions  to  virtue.  Outcasts 
from  the  Church,  social  pariahs — ^the  very  Jews  and  Gipsies  of  civilization 
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— what  could  sustain  any  class  at  the  average  height  of  human  worth, 
under  disabilities  so  extraordinary  and  degrading?  When  transcendent 
genius  and  the  rarest  social  gifts  have  enabled  a  few  to  dimb  the  barrier 
which  has  excluded  their  class  from  society,  the  very  grounds  of  their 
reception  have  added  nothing  to  the  respectability  of  the  general  body,  and 
offered  no  inducement  to  the  moral  efforts  of  the  rest.  Not  worth,  but 
beauty  and  genius  have  accomplished  the  victory ;  and  these  jire  neither 
moral  nor  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  exceptional  manner  in  which  the 
dramatic  profession  has  been  treiated ;  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  mode  in 
which  individuals  who  could  bring  brilliancy,  beauty,  or  wit  into  general 
society,  have  been  lifted  over  the  fence  under  pretended  respect  for  their 
worth,  but  really  of  selfish  desire  for  their  company ;  the  occasional  inter- 
marriage of  an  actress  with  a  nobleman;  the  adoption  and  petting  of 
fikvorites — all  this  generosity  to  a  few  at  the  expense  of  justice  to  all,  has 
added  to  the  injury  and  to  the  perils  of  the  profession.  What  y^ur  profes- 
sion needs  and  claims,  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  legitimate  and  honest  calling 
of  Christian  civilization;  not  inherently  or  essentially  wrong;  not  on  any 
separate  or  arbitrary  footing— one  among  the  other  respectable  and  respon- 
sible vocations,  in  which  every  member  is  to  stand  or  fall  on  his  own 
individual  merits ;  his  character  to  be  scanned  and  scrutinized  as  much  as 
other  men's,  and  no  more,  and  bis  worth  and  daims  as  an  actor,  precisely 
as  it  is  in  every  profession  beside.  A  good  man  is  not  always  a  good 
lawyer,  nor  a  good  lawyer  a  good  man.  A  good  man  is  not  always  a  good 
actor,  nor  a  good  actor  a  good  man. 

I  presume  you  would  not  deny  that  yours  was  a  dangerous  profession — 
dangerous,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  to  the  moral  nature — and  you,  of 
course,  do  not  expect,  and  have  no  right  to  expect,  that  any  of  the  moral 
scars  and  stains  which  this  perilous  trade  has  actually  put  upon  you,  the 
world  shall  overlook.  If  you  claim,  as  in  proper  self-respect  you  must 
daim,  the  ordinary  protection  of  Christian  society — the  re-establishment  of 
your  social  position  on  the  same  level  vrith  other  crafts — ^you  do  at  the 
same  time  recognise  your  amenableness  to  the  moral  obligations  and  judg- 
ments which  they  consent  to,  or  are  compelled  to  be  tried  by.  Unhappily 
as  unjustly,  your  faults  and  follies,  your  vices  and  vanities,  are  not  now 
judged  with  the  same  severity  as  those  of  other  men  and  women,  for  the 
degrading  reason  that  you  are  considered  to  have  abandoned  the  moral 
ground  of  life,  in  the  very  adoption  of  your  calling.  If  an  actor  or  actress 
happens,  from  natural  rectitude,  purity  and  force,  or  far  better,  from  settled 
principle,  to  be  a  spotless  character,  it  is  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  surprise^ 
which  is  more  insulting  and  injurious  to  the  profession  than  if  it  were  not 
recognised  at  aU.  What  I  demand  for  you,  in  the  name  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  of  universal  morality,  is  a  complete  restoration  to  the 
common  rights  and  the  common  protection  of  society." 
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WITH  a  territory  a  little  smaller  than  the  State  of  Maine, 
this  kingdom  has  nine  millions  of  people.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  nation  that  has  been  cursed  with  three  kings 
in  succession  like  Ferdinand  I,  Francesco,  and  Ferdinand  II, 
the  present  sovereign  of  Naples.  Those  who  have  read  Col- 
leto's  history  of  the  Realm  of  Naples  will  not  have  forgotten 
his  graphic  description  of  the  reign  of  the  unworthy  son  of  the 
Great  Reformer,  Charles  of  Spliin.  In  the  year  1734  this 
noble  young  Prince  landed  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  over- 
whelmed the  imperial  arms  of  Austria,  and  seized  the  crown 
of  Naples.  He  found  the  State  and  the  whole  body  of 
society  a  mass  of  corruption.  He  reformed  both,  and  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  left  his  son  one  of  the 
fairest  and  best  governed  countries  in  Europe. 

A  long  and  corrupt  Regency  began  to  undermine  the  noble 
institutions  of  Charles,  and  once  more  dissoluteness  and  vice 
began  to  flourish.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  the  Crown 
Prince  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men  who  gave  him  as 
good  an  opportunity  as  ever  a  prince  had  to  act  out  his  nature 
— with  none  of  the  restraints  of  force  or  example,  and  a 
stranger  to  the  softening  influence  of  letters.  He  grew  up  as 
ignorant  as  a  peasant  and  as  brutal  as  a  lazarono.  His  cha- 
racter was  a  strange  mixture  of  cowardice,  cruelty,  perfidy, 
sensuality,  cold-heartedness,  and  superstition.  His  crimes  and 
his  vices,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  seemed  to  be  inflamed 
by  age.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  even  to 
sketch  the  outlines  of  his  long  sad  reign.  He  was  disturbed 
in  the  harem  of  his  lasciviousness  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  arms  of  Napoleon  drove  him  from 
his  throne  for  many  years;  but  he  came  back  in  his  old  age 
to  give  the  world  a  mournful  example  of  how  little  kings  learn 
by  experience  or  adversity.  His  last  years  were  stained  with 
blood.    Like  the  rest  of  the  Italian  Princes  he  put  himself 
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under  the  protection  of  Austria,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
from  that  day  until  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  Naples  was  a 
feoff  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

In  1812  Ferdinand  granted  a  constitution  to  the  Island  of 
Sicily,  where  he  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of  England, 
and  spent  some  years  in  exciting  the  brigands  of  Calabria  to 
slaughter  his  old  subjects  in  the  Peninsula.  The  part  Eng^ 
land  played  in  that  whole  tragedy  was  one  which  no  man 
with  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins  can  read  without  a  feel* 
ing  of  shame.  When  Ferdinand  again  got  possession  of  his 
throne,  he  suppressed  the  constitution  of  Sicily,  which  he  had 
Yoluntarily  granted  with  a  solemn  oath  before  the  altar  of 
Grod,  and  the  British  Cabinet  allowed  him  to  do  it,  i&lthough 
the  solemn  faith  of  England  was  pledged  for  its  inviolability. 

Again,  in  1821,  when  his  people  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
rebellion  which  would  have  overwhelmed  his  government,  he 
granted  another  constitution  to  all  his  subjects,  and  conse- 
crated it  by  one  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  religion  have  ever  been  called  on  to  witness. 
His  people  did  not  confide  in  his  word,  and  when  the  tide  of 
revolution  swept  up  around  his  palacOi  he  fled  to  Austria — 
the  troops  of  the  Emperor  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies — ^the  constitution  was  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
Hungarian  battalions — a  Seign  of  Terror  was  inaugurated, 
and  executions,  imprisonments,  flights,  and  exiles  attended 
the  inauguration  of  the  Bourbon  despotism.  At  last  this 
bloody,  perjured  old  man  died,  after  a  reign  of  sixty-nine 
years.  It  was  in  1825.  He  died  in  his  bed  at  night — ^but  the 
sight  of  his  body,  when  his  attendants  entered  his  chamber, 
scared  them  away  from  the  royal  bed.  It  was  evident,  from 
the  position  of  the  corpse,  that  he  had  died  with  cramps  or 
convulsions,  for  he  had  torn  the  flesh  from  his  body,  and 
although  he  had  been  dead  some  hours  when  his  bedchamber 
door  was  opened,  his  arms  and  legs  still  lay  in  that  distorted 
and  strained  position  which  is  observed  in  convicts  and  crimi- 
nals who  die  by  the  act  of  their  own  hands.  We  have  never 
found,  in  the  records  of  history,  an  instance  in  which  it  seemed 
evident  beyond  argument  that  a  man  had  gone  to  the  grave 
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staggering  under  so  fearful  a  load  of  curses  from  his  subjectB 
and  from  himself. 

His  SOD,  Francesco  I,  was  his  successor.  A  short  reign  of 
five  years  satisfied  the  world  that  he  was  worthy  of  following 
such  a  predecessor.  The  brief  reign  of  this  brutal  king  was 
tolerated  because  his  excesses  were  so  enormous  nobody  sup- 
posed he  could  long  survive  them.  He,  too,  died  like  a  beast 
in  the  midst  of  the  foulest  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
degradation. 

In  1830,  his  son,  Ferdinand  H.,  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  He  is  still  there,  and  seems  to  have  in* 
herited  all  the  vices  of  all  his  ancestors.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  eclipsed  his  father  and  his  grandfather  in  everything 
bad  which  distinguished  their  reigns,  and  has  added  another 
jewel  to  the  moral  regalia  of  his  house — avarice.  His  tutor 
was  a  Genoese — ^Monseignore  Olivieri,  Archbishop  of  Paler- 
mo. Profligacy  had  been  one  of  the  pet  vices  of  the  Nea- 
politan kings,  and  tbe  squandering  of  the  public  revenues  (not 
in  magnificence,  which  might  have  been  pardoned)  had  ceased 
to  be  a  crime.  Ferdinand's  preceptor,  however,  felt  the 
necessity  of  instilling  some  good  principles  into  the  obtuse 
mind  of  his  pupil,  and  when  he  failed  in  everything  else  he 
taught  him  economy.  The  seed  he  sowed  sprang  up — but  it 
brought  forth  thorns.  He  tried  to  make  a  frugal  prince — ^he 
made  only  an  avaricious  one.  This  new  quality  was,  how 
ever,  an  acquisition  in  the  royal  family  of  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons— ^it  completed  the  circle  of  their  virtues.  Ferdinand  had 
broken  over  a  precedent  of  his  ancestors — he  had  married  a 
Princess  of  Savoy — ^Maria  Christina,  an  amiable  lady,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  liberated  from  the  brutal  reign  of  her 
husband  after  a  few  years  only  of  suffering.  This  accom- 
plished Queen  had  probably  few  or  no  superiors  on  the  piano- 
forte and  some  other  musical  instruments.  She  also  sang  with 
great  skill,  feeling,  and  effect.  One  day,  not  long  after  her 
marriage,  during  a  morning  drawing-room  she  held,  when 
some  of  her  more  familiar  friends  of  the  court  were  present, 
as  she  went  to  take  her  seat  by  the  piano,  the  brutal  king, 
who  at  thai  early  hour  was  already  drunk,  snatched  away  the 
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gtool  she  was  going  to  sit  on.  She  fell  backward  on  the  floor. 
She  could  not  restrain  her  feelings  at  so  public  and  gross  an 
insult.  "They  told  me,"  said  she,  as  she  rose  on  the  arm  of 
an  Ambassador  who  rushed  to  her  aid,  "  they  told  me,  before 
I  came  to  Naples,  that  I  was  marrying  a  lazarono — I  was." 
She  burst  into  tears  and  left  the  apartment.  This  accident 
resulted  in  a  disease  of  the  spine,  which  terminated  her  life 
not  long  after.  She  had  been  kind  to  the  poor — she  had  often 
interceded  with  her  husband  for  pardon  and  grace  to  those 
who  had  fallen  under  his  displeasure,  and  she  left  a  memory 
that  was  enshrined  with  many  a  prayer  and  tear  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Neapolitan  people. 

After  the  death  of  this  insulted  but  excellent  Princess,  the 
king  married  Maria  Terresa  a  daughter  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  and  thus  the  reign  of  Vienna  was  perpe- 
tuated in  Naples. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  character  of  Ferdi- 
nand. We  have  never  seen  anybody  who  thought  him  a 
goodhearted  man,  and  we  have  seen  many  amiable  and  excel- 
lent persons  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  would  have  loved 
him  had  there  been  anything  in  his  character  that  could  be 
loved.  "We  should  love  to  think  well  of  him  ourselves;  for 
virtue,  which  is  never  too  easy  to  practice  in  any  station  in 
life,  seems  to  borrow  a  pride  and  a  charm  when  it  decks  the 
brow  where  a  crown  is  shining.  Besides,  Princes  ought  not 
to  be  judged  too  severely — ^a  good  deal  of  charity  ought  to  be 
mixed  up  with  our  estimates  of  their  character.  They  seldom 
act  on  their  own  promptings.  Their  convictions  of  justice 
and  duty  are  too  often  overruled  by  the  cold  calculations  of 
policy  into  which  they  are  early  taught  that  no  natural  feel- 
ings or  sympathies  should  enter.  It  is  no  easy  matter  in 
the  simple  concerns  of  every-day  life  to  discern  unclouded 
truth  and  know  the  path  of  duty  even  where  all  the  lights  of 
experience  and  disinterested  counsel  are  streaming  on  the 
honest  mind.  How  much  harder  then  must  it  be  with  public 
men,  where  greater  interests  are  at  stake,  and  above  all  with  a 
prince  who  has  seldom  the  means  of  getting  at  facts  first- 
handed — ^who  can  so  seldom  be  sure  of  honest  advice !    To 
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rule  a  people  with  justice  and  wisdom  under  an  absolute  form 
of  government,  has  been  one  of  the  rarest  accomplishmentfi 
delineated  in  the  history  of  the  best  of  kings ;  and  where 
Princes  have  been  indined  to  do  so,  they  have  been  prevented 
by  bad  Ministers.  To  resist  the  steady,  the  insensible  influence 
of  a  power  always  present  and  always  active,  cannot  be  done 
by  one  man  in  a  million.  Princes  are  almost  of  necessity 
under  the  influence  of  their  Ministers  only  :  they  take  counsel 
of  nobody  else :  they  are  always  under  the  action  of  the  same 
minds :  always  stand  on  the  same  point  of  observation  with 
the  same  objects  in  view,  and  the  means  proposed  for  their 
accomplishment.  K  the  chief  Minister  of  a  State  be  a  t)ad 
man,  there  will  be  a  bad  reign ;  if  he  be  a  weak  man,  there 
will  be  a  feeble  reign.  In  either  case,  the  Prince  can  rarely 
escape  the  praise  or  the  blame  of  the  public  Administration. 
The  world  will  hold  him  generally  responsible  for  what  is  done 
by  his  servants,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  A  good 
king  will  not  surround  himself  with  cruel  and  profligate  Minis- 
ters ;  and  when  a  Prince  surrenders  his  Government  into  the 
hands  of  such  men,  GK>d  and  mankind  will  hold  him  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  wrong  they  do — the  latter  by  the  decisions  of 
history,  which  set  in  judgment  on  kings  when  they  are  dead, 
and  the  former  by  His  Providence  which  so  often  brings  them 
to  an  account  even  in  this  world,  that  men  may  know  that "  He 
reigneth  over  the  earth  and  giveth  its  Kings  to  whomsoever 
He  will." 

Del  Carretto  was  the  Minister  of  Ferdinand,  and  Code  was 
his  Jesuit  confessor.  Between  these  three,  most  of  the  wrong 
that  has  been  pei*pretated  by  the  Government  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  for  many  years  must  lie.  How  great  that  wrong  has 
been,  the  records  of  this  world  are  utterly  incompetent  to 
show.  Writers  are  fond  of  recurring  to  Antiquity  for  models 
of  enormous  guilt,  and  the  cruelty  of  Caligula  and  Nero  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  But  we  are  disposed  to  complain  of 
this  wholesale  way  of  talking  about  the  Ancients,  and  we 
believe  that  the  Modem  history  of  Italy  has  furnished  more 
examples  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  than  can  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  the  Peninsula  from  Tarquin  to  Heliogabulus.    To 
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compare  Ferdinand  I,  or  Del  Carretto,  or  the  old  Dake  of 
Modena  with  Nero,  is  to  wrong  the  tyrant  of  Borne.  He  was 
a  heathen— corrupted  by  illimitable  power — made  bad  by 
great  temptations — they  were  bom  so.  Nero  was  warm- 
hearted and  generous  when  he  was  young — they  were  always 
cruel.  He  could  forgive — they  never.  His  God  was  revenge- 
ful— thevrs  forgiving.  His  religion  taught  no  mercy — theira 
nothing  else.  He  was  open,  straightforward,  and  bard  in  crime 
— they  had  been  wily,  subtle,  cowardly,  icy,  perfidious.  The 
blood  he  shed  was  in  the  Roman  Forum — they  shed  theirs  in 
the  dark.  He  flung  his  victims  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  they 
were  dispatched  at  once — they  delivered  theirs  to  tormentors 
who  would  not  let  them  die.  Nero  would  sooner  have  had 
a  slimy  snake  at  his  banquet  than  a  Del  Carretto.  The  soul 
of  Oaligula  would  have  turned  from  a  Code  with  unspeakable 
loathing — ^neither  would  have  tolerated  a  Ferdinand  Second 
in  their  presence.  There  would  have  been  a  meanness,  a  lit- 
tleness, a  sliminess  in  the  very  idea  quite  intolerable  to  such 
great  wrong-doers. 

We  should  like  to  give  each  of  these  Neapolitans  their 
dues,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  spare  the  King,  being  the 
feeblest  of  them  all ;  but  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  do  it.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  an  honest  distribution  of  parts  would 
assign  these  characters  the  following  places :  Code  the  cun- 
ning— ^Del  Carretto  the  cruel — the  King,  a  species  of  buffon, 
in  ordinaiy  to  both — sometimes  flourishing  the  knife  for 
amusement,  and  sometimes  the  poison  vial  for  pastime. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six  was  a  lean  and  hungry 
year  throughout  Europe.  Even  the  fertile  flelds  of  Italy  had 
felt  the  general  sterility.  The  Calabrian  ^Provinces,  parti- 
cularly, were  stricken  with  famine,  and  in  June  1847  Anarchy 
marched  side  by  side  with  Hunger.  On. the  twenty-third  of 
that  month,  a  band  scoured  the  Calabrian  fields,  devastating 
property,  threatening  persons,  and  'spreading  terror.  The 
authorities  of  Coeenza,  too  weak  to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
invoked  aid  from  the  neighboring  provinces  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Naples.  Gensd'armes  were  sent  from  the  Capital, 
and  other  troops  from  neighboring  towns,  but  the  armed  and 
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resolate  insn^gentB  w^e  too  i»iin^x>iis  to  fesr  the  attack  of 
the  soldiera,  and  they  were  protected  by  the  thick  forests  of 
the  ooQDtiy.  The  king,  who  was  makhig  an  excursion  of 
pleasure  in  a  war  steamer  ak)ag  the  coast  of  Adria,  left  the 
Cabinet  of  Naples  in  embarraaiWM'nt^  for  they  saw  that  one 
day  or  another  the  insurrection  of  Calabria  would  be  likely 
to  assume  a  more  serions  aq>ect,  pduticularly  after  the  reforms 
of  Pius  TX,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  nunMs  of  which 
had  already  pervaded  the  remotest  angles  df  the  Peoinsula. 
Papers  and  pampU^Sy  clandestinely  printed  in  Naples, 
inflamed  the  desire  for  change  throughout  the  distant  pro- 
Tinees  where  they  were  circulated,  and,  whether  it  was  only 
the  desire  of  the  people  or  a  temporary  emollient  of  the 
Goremment,  the  report  became  general  that  a  new  statute 
was  soon  to  be  published  enlarging  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  king  was  anxiously  expected  in  the  capital ;  but  his 
excursion  could  not  be  suspended  by  political  considerations, 
and  his  frigate  continued  her  course  around  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
threading  all  the  glassy  bajs  and  green  shores  of  that  beau* 
tiful  island,  while  a  revolution  was  maturing  in  his  kingdom, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  to  sweep  the  last  vestige  of  his 
despotic  reign  to  atoms. 

July — that  fervid  month  which  has  witnessed  so  many 
revolntioDS— opened  with  still  more  alarming  symptoms. 
The  Intendant  of  Cosenza,  unable  to  suppress  the  revolt,  took 
vengeance  <hi  the  petty  proprietors  of  the  district,  compelling 
each  one  to  maintain  eight  armed  men  for  every  mandra  of 
grain,  as  though  they  were  to  be  blamed  for  the  general  dis- 
sension. 

Meantime  the  secret  bands  ci  brigands  had  united  together 
for  a  common  defence,  and  their  incursions  became  every  day 
more  frequent  and  fearfuL  Tiiey  pillaged  the  country  in  defi- 
ance of  the  royal  troops,  and  when  they  met  them  they  gene- 
rally came  off  victorious.  Ihe  insurrection  was  fast  becoming 
a  revolution. 

At  the  close  of  the  month,  the  king  returned  to  hb  capital. 
He  found  it  filled  with  consternation  from  telegraphic  dis- 
patches sent  from  Calabria.    A  large  force  was  at  once  dis- 
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patched  to  the  scene  of  the  struggle.  The  outraged  Baudieri 
and  their  companions  had  been  defeated,  bnt  its  fruits  were 
yet  to  be  reaped.  The  blood  so  barbarously  spilled  on  that 
soil  was  yet  to  teach  the  assassins  of  Cosenza  that  the  blood  of 
brave  men  is  not  to  be  shed  with  impunity  by  the  sword  of 
despotism. 

An  appusooUettOy  entitled,  ^'  The  King  of  Naples,  his  Min- 
isters, and  the  Jesuit  his  confessor,"  was  circulated  in  the 
capital :  some  bold  hand  had  torn  away  the  disguises  of  the 
Bourbon  and  his  bloody  agents.  Unknown  hands  had  dis- 
tributed it  among  the  lazarondj  making  them  believe  it  to  be 
the  history  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  or  the  (ruore  tror 
jUto.  Many  copies  were  distributed  before  a  knowledge  of  it 
came  to  the  police,  and  when  the  lazaroni  were  examined, 
they  replied  that  they  were  illiterate,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  deception.  A  copy  was  thrown  into  the  window  of  the 
king's  carriage,  as  he  was  driving  along  the  Corso.  Arrests 
were  multiplied,  and  the  severest  measures  taken,  but  neither 
the  author  nor  his  accomplices  were  discovered. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  we  ought  to  glance  at  the  state 
of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  brave  people,  who,  in  our  view,  seem 
resolutely  determined  that  they  will  never  give  up  the  final 
achievement  of  their  independence. 

From  the  files  of  the  Alba,  and  some  other  journals  that 
were  published  during  the  revolutions  of  '47  and  '48,  we  have 
gathered  a  few  extracts  which  we  here  insert.  Says  the 
editor  of  the  Alba : — 

"  Since  the  bloody  and  terrible  occurrences  of  1837,  that  strong  antago- 
nism which  existed  between  governors  and  the  governed  has  been  steadily 
growing  stronger.  The  state  is  divided  [September,  1847,]  into  two  hostile 
parties.  The  government  opposes  with  all  its  forces  the  desires  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  offer  all  their  resistance  to  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment A  feeble  conviction  has  penetrated  the  universal  mind — that  there 
is  no  hope  but  in  physical  force.  K  an  opportunity  of  concord  arises,  and 
the  two  parties  come  together,  the  blood  spilt,  and  still  warm  and  reeking, 
ends  the  treaty.  The  groans  of  the  hosts  of  victims  who  still  linger  in  the 
galleys,  or  pine  in  the  merciless  castles  of  Ponga,  Favignana,  and  Pautel- 
leria,  make  parties  more  ferocious  than  before. 
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"  The  govemment  regards  eveiy  popular  desire  as  an  act  of  lebeUion — 
the  people,  every  order  of  state  as  an  act  of  tyranny.  The  goyemment 
knows  the  people  are  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  rise— the  people  know 
that  these  immense  armaments,  which  absorb  the  public  treasury,  are  to  be 
wheeled  against  their  bosoms.  Every  day  new  fortifications  are  built,  can- 
non cast,  and  provisions  of  war  collected.  SicUy,  that  devoted  island,  on 
which  all  the  suspicions  of  goverment  fall,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  siege.  If 
there  is  a  festival,  the  troops  are  under  arms,  and  the  cannon  drawn  up  with 
blazing  matches.  If  a  Sicilian  would  travel,  he  must  go  to  Naples  for  a 
passport,  and  if  he  is  suspected  or  can  read  his  passport,  he  is  refused,  ninety- 
mne  times  out  of  a  hundred.  Persons  entering  or  leaving  the  state,  are 
closely  examined.  Even  a  young  Florentine  girl  was  stripped  naked,  when 
she  was  at  Naples  from  Palermo,  being  suspected  of  having  letters  on  her 
person.  The  moment  Tuscany  began  to  taste  freedom  of  the  press,  these 
severities  were  carried  to  an  incredible  extreme.  In  Sicily,  events  have 
accustomed  men  to  silence  and  suspicion.  Hence  the  poUoe,  however 
numerous  and  vigilant,  are  always  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs — 
hence  there  are  gross  blunders  in  our  processes.  Thus  several  young  men 
were  tried  and  condemned,  who  were  not  on  the  island  of  Sicily  when  the 
crimes  alleged  against  them  were  stated  to  have  been  oommitted.  A  lay- 
monk  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  when  he  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  idiptcy.  Minutoli  was  condemned  as  a  secretary  of  a  corres- 
pondence, when  he  neither  knew  how  to  read  nor  write.  In  a  room  of  the 
watchmaker  Pompeo,  where  but  sixteen  people  could  be  conveniently 
seated,  over  one  hundred  were  packed  and  confined.  In  Catania,  by  a 
resemblance  of  names  and  the  mistake  of  a  letter,  one  person  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  another ;  and  at  MLdlmeri  they  executed,  as  a  public 
traitor,  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  Among  the  groups  of  those  condemned  to 
be  executed  was  found  one  body  more  than  the  number  of  the  condemned. 
A  Sicilian  nobleman  gave  a  ball  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  was  hanged.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  the  police  is  all 
— ^the  other — are  nothing.  A  military  commission  has  not  met  with- 
out condemning  somebody  to  death.  From  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  every  journal  of  France,  Tuscany,  and  Rome  is  excluded.  A  ser- 
vant of  a  Florentine  professor  at  Naples  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  for  having  under  his  arm  his  master*s  boots,  wrapped  up  in  a 
number  of  the  Qazette  of  Florence.  Of  books,  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Originals  are  not  tolerated,  and  the  few  translations  printed  are  subjected  to 
a  thousand  mutilations.  In  Messina,  with  ninety  thousand  population,  a 
book  of  more  than  one  sheet  must  be  sent  to  the  censorship  of  Naples 
before  it  can  be  printed." 

"We  might  extend  these  quotations  to  volumes,  and  such 
was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the  year  1847. 
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Materials  were  not  wanting  for  a  Bevolation,  and  the  Bevoln- 
tion  was  coming.  We  have  spoken  of  the  trochyre  thrown 
into  the  carriage  of  the  King.  It  would  be  wasting  words  to 
say  that  he  was  angry  when  he  read  it  Orders,  the  most 
severe  were  issned  for  the  arrest  of  the  authors,  and  also  for 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  Regent  of  Pablic  Instruction, 
and  their  duties  were  made  to  devolve  on  die  police.  While 
Bomo  and  Florence  were  already  advanced  in  the  path  of 
reform,  and  piedmont  seemed  ready  to  enter,  this  was  the 
state  of  things  in  Naples.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
only  book  printed  for  nine  millions  of  people  tor  twelve 
months  was  Lives  and  Miracles  of  the  Saints. 

But  light  lives  and  shines  despite  the  legislation  of  Bour- 
bons. The  clandestine  press  was  working  underground,  and 
its  results  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves.  The  £ing 
became  desperate;  multitudes  of  persons  were  arrested  in 
iNaplesoD  suspicion,  and  subjected  to  the  most  fearfbl  tortures 
known  to  the  Inquisition,  for  the  purpose  of  exti*acting  con- 
fessions. These  tortures  were  known  and  confirmed  at  the 
time  by  ineontestible  evidence.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  British 
statesman,  proved  all  these  a  year  or  two  afterwards  in  his 
pamphlet,  and  yet  the  official  gazette  of  Naples,  either  denied 
them  or  defended  them,  declaring  them  not  only  justifiable 
and  the  wisest  and  best  means  that  could  be  adopted,  but  all 
Europe  was  challenged  in  letters  of  brass  to  show  a  more 
enlightened  Government. 

"We  will  neither  shock  nor  disgust  our  readers  by  describing 
these  infernal  tortures,  for  there  is  no  language  we  could  use 
in  such  a  recital  that  would  not  outrage  decency.  Says  La 
Patria  (No.  9),  wliich  is  called  by  Csssar  Balbo,  the  prince 
of  Italian  journals,  "  Francisco  Poppardo,  suspected  of  some 
political  attempt  in  Catania,  was  subjected  to  tortures  that 
chill  tlie  blood.  For  forty  days,  he  lay  in  a  dungeon  with 
his  hands  and  feet  laehed  together — ^his  living  was  crusts  of 
bread  cast  down  into  his  dungeon,  and  in  the  dark  he  crawled, 
— ^if  man  can  crawl  without  the  use  of  hands  or  feet, — around 
the  stone  floor,  licking  up  the  bread  in  comers,  and  lapping  up 
the  filthy  water.    We  are  not  astonished  to  hear  that  whea 
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hifi  friendfi  received  his  clothes,  thej  were  clotted  with  blood. 
A  printer  imprisoBed  (Ist  March,  1847),  suspected  only  of 
printing  clandestine  books,  had  his  firmness  tested  by  boiling 
snlphur  poured  on  his  hands."  We  will  not  state  worse 
facts,  for  their  atrocity  renders  them  incredible,  and  we  can 
syi^athize  with  those  who  will  accuse  us  of  calumniating 
the  Government.  Yes,  we  confess  that  such  things  are 
incredible — ^but  they  are  true.  The  arrival  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  disturbed  the  King,  for  he  knew 
the  sympathy  of  the  British,  then  in  power,  for  the  cause 
of  Italian  independence.  Those  black  hulls  had  looked  on 
Naples  before,  and  from  the  yardarm  of  one  of  them  the 
Prince  of  Oarraccioli  had  been  swung,  by  the  heroic  para- 
mour of  Lady  Hamilton.  But  times  had  changed  and  those 
dark-hulled,  white-winged  frigates  were  there  now  on  another 
errand. 

Italy  was  lifting  her  free  limbs  from  the  earth.  On  the 
second  of  September,  the  Duke  of  Lucca  had  been  made  to 
bend  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  accord  to  his  people  the 
reforms  of  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  Poldo  of  Tuscany.  This  fact 
embittered  still  more  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  and  he  prepared 
himself  to  resume  once  more  his  beloved  massacres. 

{To  he  e<mtmtted.) 


AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION. 


THE  establishment  of  governments,  the  progress  of  nations, 
and  the  political  developement  of  races,  are  always  at- 
tended with  vicissitudes  and  perplexities.  When  endeavoring 
to  nullify  and  to  remove  customs,  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  hereditary  power,  or  to  abolish  long  existing  institutions, 
humane  efforts  are  frequently  retarded  from  a  distrust  in 
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those  systems  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  new  political  expedients  are  resorted  to, 
new  principles  asserted,  and  sought  to  be  maintained,  in  lieu 
of  those  degenerate  systems  and  false  theories,  which  have 
hitherto  regulated  that  race.  The  science  of  government 
has  been  a  difficult  one  for  mankind  to  comprehend,  much 
more  difficult  to  apply  with  wisdom  and  with  discriminating 
judgment 

The  preponderance  of  absoliitistical  influences,  and  the 
willing  acquiescence  of  most,  if  not  all  of  mankind,  in  its 
ordinances  and  decrees,  until  within  a  recent  period,  when 
a  new  and  distinguished  civilization  was  inaugurated,  confined 
nations  in  the  enclosure  of  monarchal  or  hierarchal  supremacy, 
and  thus  prevented  that  free,  full,  and  impartial  develope- 
ment  of  the  poUtical  attributes  inherent  in  men,  which,  under 
the  sovereign  wisdom  and  penetrating  eye  of  God,  we  have  and 
are  witnessing  on  the  American  continent  The  form  of  govern- 
ment now  existing  upon  this  continent  is  the  fruit  of  the 
unrestricted  developement  of  that  civilization  and  political 
truth  which  must,  at  no  distant  day,  extend  beyond  their 
present  limits.  The  early  efforts  of  those  American  states- 
men  engaged  in  the  arduous  enterprize  of  preventing  the 
encroachments  of  arbitrary  systems  of  government,  by  dif- 
fusing  the  enlightened  principles  of  that  new  civilization, 
were  characterized  by  trials  of  no  ordinary  character.  The 
ultimate  triumph,  however,  of  that  comprehensive  policy 
illustrates  conclusively  that  it  was  ordained  to  succeed ;  and 
the  elevated  condition  of  our  race,  the  spread  of  our  political 
as  well  as  of  our  intellectual  empire,  and  the  increasing 
happiness  of  our  people,  all  demonstrate  irrefragably  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system. 

The  broad  expanse  of  territory,  which  is  partially  encom- 
passed by  the  waves  of  two  oceans,  was  designated  the  arena 
where  the  sublime,  yet  uncertain  experiment  of  popular  self- 
government  should  be  satisfactorily  tried,  and  if  found  unsuc- 
cessful, it  should  be  rejected,  but  if  it  proved  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  it  should  be 
recognised  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  public  rights.    This 
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experiment  was  undertaken,  not  by  assuming  that  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  compulsory  measures  would  accomplish  the 
purpose,  but  by  securing  the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  all 
classes,  by  conciliating  the  popular  feeling,  and  then  and 
there  American  Civilization  was  ushered  into  existence.  Not 
with  pomp  and  pageantry,  but  by  those  powerful  and  uncom- 
promising exertions  which  always  accompany  the  establish- 
ment of  new  principles  of  government  policy,  which  always 
inaugurated  a  reformation  of  the  previously  entertained 
opinions  of  mankind.  The  cradle  in  which  was  given  con- 
ception to  that  new  and  untried  civilization,  became  the 
coffin  in  which  was  placed  all  that  remained  of  the  decom- 
posed elements  of  absolutism  after  its  repudiation.  The  last 
vestige  of  its  contumacious  aggressions  within  the  limits  of 
American  territory  was  consigned  to  an  ignoble  tomb.  A 
weight  as  great  as  the  rock  of  Sisyphus  was  removed,  and 
a  Constitution,  which  was  to  develope  the  genius  of  that 
recently  conceived  political  element,  sprang  forth,  foil  armed, 
like  Minerva  from  the  agitated  brain  of  Jove.  From  this 
period  dates  the  commencement  of  our  national  life. 

It  will  be  entirely  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  existing 
social  institutions  of  the  States ;  those  are  already  fashioned : 
and  no  intervention  of  federal  power,  according  to  the 
generally  received  expositions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
TJnited  States,  can  change  them.  We  propose,  however,  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  character,  the  future  condition,  of  that 
portion  of  our  national  domain  now  in  a  state  of  territorial 
dependence,  and  to  ascertain  what  causes  are  operating  most 
powerfully  and  effectually  in  determining  the  institutions 
and  nature  of  that  civilization  which  they  are  to  enjoy. 

Our  whole  history  illustrates  emphatically  the  inherent 
desire  of  man  for  extension,  and  it  demonstrates  indisputably 
that  under  no  form  of  government  can  he  accomplish  the 
object  so  successfully  as  under  the  chastening  influences  of 
republican  institutions.  Parties  antagonistic  to  the  Democracy 
have  endeavored  to  obstruct  the  enlargement  of  our  national 
boundaries,  and  proclaimed  that  its  extension  was  ominous 
of  instability  and  disunion ;  yet  as  State  after  State  was 
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added  to  the  constellation,  and  the  country  extended  its 
jurisdiction  over  new  terrritory,  the  falsity  of  their  prediction 
became  more  and  more  apparent;  and  the  growth,  the 
increase  of  the  Bepublic,  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  only  sure  and  safe  policy  for  the  nation  to  pursue.  So 
true  is  this  assertion,  that  political  parties  seem  to  have 
grown  weary  almost,  in  promulgating  the  idea  that  the 
enlargement  of  our  national  territory  would  be  instrumental 
in  abrogating  those  constitutional  ties  and  federal  require- 
ments which  alone  constitute  us  one  nation,  one  people, 
speaking  the  same  language,  governed  by  the  same  conserva- 
tive policy,  and  ultimately  to  realize  one  common  destiny. 
We  have  continued  through  the  clamors  of  the  enemies  of 
Democratic  ascendency  to  annex  empire — to  acquire  possesr- 
sions,  and  yet  the  foundation  of  the  Bepublic  remains  unshaken. 
So  it  must  be  through  all  coming  tim^.  If  the  inhabitants  of 
new  territories  ask  to  share  the  legitimate  fruits  of  our  new 
civilization,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  American 
Union,  and  promise  to  assist  in  maint^iining  its  sovereignty, 
then  we  should  cheerfully  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  welcome  them  to  the  family  of  States.  It  is 
not  likely  that  our  Bepublic  is  destined  to  stop  at  its  present 
limits.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  operating  upon  the  character, 
fashioning  the  institutions,  and  shaping  the  social  destiny  of 
those  territories  which  will,  in  all  probability,  claim  our 
protection,  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  our  federal 
Constitution  ? 

In  his  celebrated  7th  of  March  speech,  when  the  Compro- 
mise measures,  designed  to  effect  the  adjustment  of  questions 
growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  territory  was  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress,  Daniel  Webster  expressed  his  views 
in  the  subjoined  language  concerning  the  future  condition  of 
all  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Government : 

'^  And  I  now  say,  air,  as  the  proposition  upon  which  I  stand  this  day, 
and  upon  the  truth  and  £ume8B  of  which  I  intend  to  act  until  it  is  oveiy 
thrown,  that  there  is  not,  at  this  moment,  within  the  United  States  or  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  a  single  foot  of  land,  the  character  of  which, 
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in  regard  to  its  being  free-soil  territory  or  slave  territory,  is  not  fixed  by 
some  law,  and  some  irrepealable  law,  beyond  the  power  of  the  action  of 
this  Gk>vemnient" 

Theso  remarks  demonetrate  clearly  that  that  distinguished 
statesman  believed  in  the  existence  of  that  isothermal  line 
which  regulates  and  determines  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  territories  when  they  assume  the  robes  of  State 
sovereignty.  For  the  reason  that  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  universe,  the  natural  laws  of  emigration  and  increase, 
introduce  a  population  witli  almost  co-equal  rapidity  with  the 
extension  of  national  territory,  would  also  determine,  without 
federal  interference  or  legislative  prohibition,  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions which  would  constitute  the  civilization  of  the  incipi- 
ent States.  He  conceived,  that  to  interpose  provisos  against 
the  extension  of  slavery  upon  soil  where  the  climate  and  the 
natural  physical  circumstances  surrounding  it  had  decreed 
that  under  no  possible  contingency  could  slavery  exist  perma- 
nently, would  be  but  to  re-enact  the  law  of  Providence.  For 
maintaining  this  theory,  this  great  statesman  was  arraigned 
by  distinguished  men  of  opposite  political  views,  who  endea- 
vored to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  a 
legislative  proviso,  inhibiting  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
newly  acquired  territory,  from  which  Mr.  "Webster  main- 
tained it  was  already  peremptorily  excluded  by  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  Among  those  who 
most  strenuously  opposed  these  views  was  "Wm.  H.  Seward, 
the  able  senator  from  New  York,  who  labored  hard  to  expose 
the  fallacy,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  could  be  prescribed 
or  limited  in  its  various  changes  by  isothermal  lines  or  geo- 
graphical restrictions.  More  recently  this  gentleman  has 
expressed  himself  upon  the  same  question,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  the  following  language : 

"  I  believe,  sir,  to  some  extent  in  the  isothermal  theory.  I  think  there 
are  regions,  beginning  at  the  North  Pole,  and  stretching  southward,  where 
Blavery  will  die  out  soon,  if  it  be  planted ;  and  I  know,  too  well,  that  in 
the  tropicS)  and  to  some  extent  northward  of  them,  slavery  lives  long,  and 
is  hard  to  extirpate.  But  I  cannot  find  a  certain  boundary.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  36  degrees  30  minutes  is  too  far  north.    I  think  it  is  a 
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movable  boundary,  and  that  every  year  it  advances  towards  a  more 
southern  parallel" 

This  is  certainly  a  very  frank  admission  to  emanate  from 
the  leader  of  the  Sepublican  party,  who  so  recently  denounced 
all  who  entertained  the  opinion  he  now  expresses  as  his  own. 
Bat  this  is  not  more  surprising  than  the  unanimous  vote 
given  by  his  political  associates,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  Congress, 
against  the  only  features  in  their  political  principles  which 
gave  vitality  and  strength — though  sectional  in  its  character 
— to  that  party,  in  its  efforts  to  defeat  the  Democracy  during 
the  late  Presidential  election. 

Mr.  Seward  nas  not  as  yet,  as  will  be  perceived  in  reading 
the  extract  from  his  speech  which  we  have  presented,  ascer- 
tained the  precise  point  indicated,  at  which  that  line  shall  be 
established.  North  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  he  considers 
to  be  insufficient,  because^the  onward  march  of  the  Itepublic, 
and  the  corresponding  development  of  the  races,  have  de- 
monstrated ineontrovertibly  that  slavery  could  not  become  a 
permanent  institution  at  that  degree  of  latitude.  A  certain 
portion  of  territory  south  of  that  line,  he  conceives  to  be 
exempt  by  natural  causes  from  the  institution.  The  admis- 
sion that  slavery  cannot  exist  in  that  territory,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  surround  it  there,  coming  from 
an  uncompromising  member  of  the  Bepublican  organization, 
is  entitled  to  consideration.  Admitting,  then,  that  by  virtue 
of  physical  laws,  slavery  is  interdicted  in  certain  portions  of 
onr  nationad  domain,  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  are  in  accordance  with  this  irrepealable  statute, 
leaving,  as  it  does,  the  people  of  the  State  or  territory  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions 
in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  thus  recognising  the  controlling  influence  of 
nature  in  fashioning  and  determining  the  institations  most 
compatible  with  the  interests,  the  welfare,  and  the  physical 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  infant  States. 

The  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  are  consistent 
with  the  organic  laws.  In  permitting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  States  to  settle  and  to  fix  their  own  domestic  institutions, 
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the  Kansas  Act  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  political 
equality  among  the  sovereign  parts  of  our  confederacy,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  renders  the  elements  of  American  civil- 
ization in  strict  conformity  with  those  laws  established  by 
nature,  and  destined  to  endure,  when  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  legislative  restrictions  cease  to  be  valid  and 
operative.  Why  clamor,  then,  against  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  settle  issues  in  which  they  are  directly  interested? 
Mr.  Seward  has  declared  that  the  battle  between  slavery  and 
freedom  has  been  fought ;  that  the  absolute  and  entire  pre- 
ponderance of  the  non-slaveholding  over  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  the  immense  majority  which  the  former  must 
ultimately  possess,  has  decreed  irresistibly  and  for  ever,  that 
freedom  must  be  the  governing  power,  the  ruling  element,  in 
the  management  of  our  national  concerns. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  view  of  this  j^ecent  declaration  of  the 
Republic  leader,  that  we  may  hear  nothing  more  of  the  im« 
mense  advantages  which  the  South  enjoys  over  the  North  in 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Government ;  nothing  more 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  "Slave  oligarchy"  which  rules  the 
nation ;  nothing  more  of  that  fanaticism  and  frenzy,  that 
"  madness  of  the  hour,"  which  would  convert  the  whole  Norfli 
and  consolidate  its  strength  into  a  gigantic  instrument  with 
which  to  crush  out  the  Southern  portion  of  the  confederacy ; 
nothing  more  of  the  superiority  of  sections,  but  a  stem  devo- 
tion to  the  great  interests  of  civilization  under  our  organized 
political  institutions,  and  an  earnest  preparation  to  redize  the 
elevated  destiny  which  we  believe  awaits  us. 

That  class  of  political  prophets  who  are  always  endeavoring 
to  lessen  the  inestimable  advantages  conferred  upon  us  by  our 
governmental  system  by  disparaging  comparisons  between 
the  South  and  the  North,  and  by  aiming  to  demonstrate  that 
it  has  already  failed  to  confer  equal  rights  upon  all  through 
the  preponderence  of  Southern  influence,  fail  to  comprehend 
the  true  theory  of  our  political  system  in  its  application  to  the 
government  of  this  continent.  They  seem  to  forget  that  our 
race  is  marching  forward  to  a  consummate  destiny ;  that 
our  national  existence  has  been  but  short :  yet,  short  as  it  has 
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been,  it  is  enfficientlj  long  to  demonstrate  the  snperior  value 
of  republican  institutions  in  developing,  elevating,  and  re- 
fining mankind  ;  that  our  commonwealth  has  secured  to  the 
race  comprising  it  a  degree  of  culture  and  enjoyment  which 
has  been  denied  to  the  human  family  elsewhere;  that  the 
problem  of  self-government  has  for  the  first  time  been  solved ; 
and  that  the  American  race,  in  point  of  liberty,  civilization, 
and  political  philosophy,  is  unapproachable.  They  do  not 
perceive  the  fact  that  every  other  attempt  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  democracy  has  proved  abortive.  Let  them, 
then,  rather  than  seek  to  derogate  from  our  national  character, 
and  our  national  position,  endeavor  to  elevate,  to  consolidate, 
and  to  perpetuate  that  Union  which  has  already  accomplished 
so  much  for  mankind  in  solving  the  problem  of  man's  capacity 
for  self-government. 

"  To  obtain  empire,^'  it  has  been  said  by  a  man  of  profound 
intellectual  attainments,  ^^  is  easy  and  common ;  to  govern  it 
well,  is  difficult  and  rare  indeed."  With  us  the  acquisition  of 
new  possessions,  and  their  annexation  to  our  national  con- 
federacy, has  been  attended  in  some  instances  with  more  diffi- 
culty as  regards  the  proper  form  of  government  to  be  adopted 
by  them  than  there  has  occurred  in  regulating  them  after 
their  inauguration  as  States ;  yet,  when  once  firmly  introduced 
into  the  family  circle,  they  unite  and  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  national  government ;  they 
cease  to  be  especial  objects  of  Federal  legislation ;  they  ex- 
tend the  area  of  American  civilization,  and  perform  honorably 
the  part  allotted  them  by  the  Almighty,  who  controls  tlie 
destinies  of  nations. 
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A  PICTURE. 

BY  JOHN   BUTLBDGE  FITZ-HENRI. 

Within  a  wilderness  of  shade 
A  simple  cottage  stands  retired, 

A  seeming  home  that  Love  had  made, 
For  simple  hearts  that  ne'er  aspired. 

Protected  by  o'er-arching  trees, 

Enthroned  in  cradling  buds  and  flowers. 

Whose  perfumes  lad'ning  ev'ry  breeze, 
Are  wafted  through  its  leafy  bowers. 

Its  white  walls  shining  through  the  leaves 
In  grateful  contrast  to  the  green  ; 

The  oceanic  green  that  weaves 
O'er  all  the  vale  its  wavy  sheen. 

In  such  a  spot,  the  weary  soul, 

Flown  from  the  hopeless  world  without, 
Might  yet  restore  what  sin  had  stole, 

Might  yet  unlearn  each  bitter  doubt. 

'Tis  thus  I  think,  when  thro'  the  vale 
,    In  summer  days  I  wander  on. 
Dreaming  sweet  dreams  upon  the  gale. 
Again  to  dream  when  I  am  gone. 

An  old  man  sits  beneath  the  eaves. 
The  live-long  day  I  see  him  there ; 

He  gazes  up  through  the  shining  leaves, 
And  low  winds  toss  his  silver  hair. 

'TIS  a  picture  sweet — ^that  sanded  floor. 
The  singing  winds  among  the  leaves. 

The  dewy  roses  by  the  door. 
The  old  man  seated  beneath  the  eaves. 
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His  silyer  hair  and  soft  blue  eyes, 
The  wand'ring  sunbeam  on  his  bi'ow ; 

The  soft  winds  breathing  down  the  skies, 

The  green  leaves  whispering  from  each  bough. 

As  her  nest  the  summer  swallow  weaves, 

Or  out  or  in  thro*  the  blue  air  flits. 
She  dngs  to  the  old  man  'neath  the  eaves 

There,  where  in  leafy  shade  he  sits. 

• 

At  early  mom  I  see  him  there, 

In  rustic  seat  beside  his  door. 
His  cottage  door,  this  old  man  &ir. 

While  the  rich  sun  plays  upon  the  floor. 

He  reads  a  book,  a  quaint  old  book. 

He  holds  it  up  to  his  sweet,  mild  &ce, 
Or  lays  it  down  with  a  quiet  look. 

With  a  saintly  smile  he  marks  the  place. 

'Tls  a  saintly  book  he  reads,  I  ween. 

As  he  sits  alone  in  that  summer  air ; 
And  many  a  glitt'ring  clasp  I've  seen. 

When  the  leaves  let  down  the  sunbeams  there. 

There's  a  sweet  fair  child  that  comes  sometimes, 
With  cheeks  like  summer's  sun-set  skies ; 

And  up  on  the  old  man's  knees  she  climbs. 
With  her  golden  hair  and  azure  eyes. 

She  rings  some  soft  child  songs  to  him. 
About  the  skies,  the  flowers,  the  birds ; 

I  &ncy  the  old  man's  eyes  grow  dim, 
O'er  mem'ries  raised  by  her  lisping  words. 

They  wander  thro'  those  summer  bowers, 

The  old  man  by  the  sweet  child  led ; 
She  culls  the  youngest,  &irest  flowers 

To  garland  forth  his  snowy  head. 
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Clamb'ring  o'er  many  a  snnny  hill, 

Wand'ring  in  many  a  leafy  isle. 
Pausing  by  many  a  laughing  rill, 

They  summer's  golden  days  beguile. 

Yet  wandring  still,  where'er  they  go, 
The  low  winds  always  tell  me  where — 

The  mild  old  man  with  head  of  snow, 
The  little  child  with  sunny  hair. 

New  Tobje,  June  4th,  1858. 
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THE  LATE  THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 


HAVING  in  previous  numbers  given  portraits  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  many  of  the  living  statesmen  of 
the  country,  we  now  place  before  our  readers  the  likeness  and 
a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  the  "  mighty 
dead,"  Col.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  whose  eventful  career  of 
nearly  a  half  century  before  the  public  has  created  a  desire 
in  the  mind  of  every  American  citizen  to  become  more  fami- 
liar with  the  physical  and  mental  character  of  this  wonderful 
man. 

It  is  our  present  purpose  to  gratify  this  wish,  with  the  view 
of  inspiring  others  with  that  indomitable  energy  and  perseve- 
rance which  were  the  mainsprings  to  C!ol.  Benton^s  success. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  admirable  likeness  in  the  present 
number,  that  CoL  Benton's  head  and  face  were  of  the  old 
Boman  mould,  and  his  countenance  habitually  expressed 
great  will,  determination,  and  self-esteem,  qualities  which 
exhibited  themselves  in  his  character.  In  person  he  was 
stout,  muscular,  and  robust 

His  death  occurred  in  Washington,  on  the  10th  of  April 
last,  and  was  caused  by  an  internal  cancer.    He  had  reached 
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the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  retained  poeses- 
sion  of  all  his  faculties  till  the  last. 

Colonel  Benton  was  bom  near  Hillsborough,  Orange 
county,  North  Carolina,  March  14,  1782.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  eight  years  old :  his  early  education  was  imper- 
fect ;  he  was  for  some  time  at  a  grammar  school,  and  after- 
wards at  Chapel  Hill,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but 
finished  no  course  of  study  there,  as  his  mother  removed  to 
Tennessee,  to  settle  on  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  his  father's 
estate.  Thomas  studied  law,  and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in 
that  profession.  He  was  now  elected  to  the  Legislature,  serv- 
ing only  a  single  term,  during  which  he  procured  the  passage 
of  a  law  reforming  the  judicial  system,  and  of  another  giving 
to  slaves  the  benefit  of  a  jury  trial,  the  same  as  white  men. 
One  of  his  earliest  friends  and  patrons  was  Andrew  Jackson, 
at  that  time  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  subsequently 
Major-General  of  the  State  militia.  Benton  became  his  aid- 
de-camp,  and  during  the  war  also  raised  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers. It  was  from  that  service  he  derived  the  title  of  Colo- 
nel, vdd^ias  clung  to  him  through  life. 

Aft^^B  volunteers  were  disbanded,  Mr.  Ma'dison  ap- 
pointe^^^.  Benton,  in  1813,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
army ;  but  on  his  way  to  serve  in  Canada,  in  1814,  he  heard 
the  news  of  the  peace,  and  resigned.  He  now  removed  to 
Missouri,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in 
1815.  He  soon  engaged  in  politics,  as  editor  of  the  Missouri 
Argus,  a  paper  which  he  established ;  and  as  party  spirit 
raged  hotly  then,  a  duel  grew  out  of  an  article  in  his  paper. 
In  that  duel  Col.  B.  killed  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Lucas ;  and 
the  fact  ever  afterwards  caused  him  great  regret. 

In  1820,  with  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  State  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Benton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  remained  in  that  body  an  active  and  conspicuous 
member  till  the  session  of  1851  (thirty  years  in  the  Senate), 
when  he  failed  of  a  re-election. 

When  Col.  Benton  entered  the  Senate,  Mr.  Monroe  was 
President ;  Gov.  Tompkins  Vice-President ;  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State ;  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Secretary 
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of  the  Treafiuiy ;  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War ;  Smith 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  John  McLean,  FoBtmas- 
ter-General,  and  Wm.  Wirt,  Attorney  General ;  all  of  whom 
have  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  action  except  Mr.  McLean. 

The  thirty  years  of  Benton  in  the  Senate  were  years  of 
great  interest, — full  of  great  events.  His  first  important 
speech  in  the  Senate  was  in  1824,  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  so  as  to  secure 
iheir  election  directly  by  the  popular  vote.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  after  the  rupture  between  President  Jackson  and 
Vice  President  Calhoun  in  1831,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  Gren.  Jackson  and  the  United  States  Bank,  that 
Colonel  Benton  took  the  front  rank  in  the  Senate  as  a  debater 
and  as  the  champion  of  the  Administration. 

The  Senate  had  passed,  some  yeare  before,  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  removal  of  the  deposits,  as  high-handed  execu- 
tive acts  in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Benton's  expunging  resolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  passed,  black  lines  were  drawn  around  t^^Mdresaid 
resolution  of  condemnation,  and  the  words  ^'  es^^Hd,  by 
order  of  the  Senate"  were  written  upon  the  face  <MI^ 

A  fierce  and  most  exciting  debate,  in  which  the  whole 

strength  of  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  Clay  was  brought  to  bear 

against  the  expunging  process,  had  carried  the  day's  sitting 

far  into  the  night ;  and  what  followed  is  thus  described  in 

Benton's  "  Thirty  Years'  View  :"* 

"Midnight  was  now  approaching.  The  dense  masses  which  filled  every 
room  in  the  lobbies  and  the  gaJleries  remained  immovable.  No  one  went 
out — ^no  one  could  get  in.  The  floor  of  the  Senate  was  crammed  with 
privileged  persons,  and  it  seemed  that  all  Congress  was  there.  Expecta- 
tion and  determination  to  see  the  conclusion  was  depicted  upon  every 
countenance.  It  was  evident  there  was  to  be  no  adjournment  until  the 
vote  should  be  taken — ^until  the  deed  was  done;  and  this  aspect  of  in- 
vincible determination  had  its  effect  upon  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
They  began  to  falter  imder  a  useless  persistence,  for  they  alone  now  did 
the  speaking;  and  while  Mr.  Webster  was  yet  reciting  his  protest,  two 
Senators  from  the  opposition  side,  who  had  been  best  able  to  maintjiin 

*  This  work  is  now  in  coarse  of  publication  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  the 
seventh  volume  of  which  has  already  been  issued. 
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their  equttnimitj,  came  round  to  ihe  author  of  this  view,  and  said :  '  This 
question  has  degenerated  into  a  trial  of  nerves  and  muscles.  It  has  become 
a  question  of  physical  endurance;  and  we  see  no  use  in  wearing  ourselves 
out  to  keep  off  for  a  few  hours  longer  what  has  to  come  before  we  sepa- 
rate. We  see  that  you  are  able  and  determined  to  carry  your  measure,  so  call 
the  vote  as  soon  as  you  please.  We  shall  say  no  more.'  Mr.  Webster  con- 
eluded.  Nd  one  rose.  There  was  a  pause — a  dead  silence — and  an  intense 
feeling.  Presently  the  silence  was  invaded  by  the  single  word  *  Question,* 
— the  parliamentary  call  for  a  vote — arising  from  the  seats  of  different 
Senators.  One  blank  in  the  resolve  remained  to  be  filled — ^the  date  of  its 
adoption.  It  was  done.  The  acting  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sang  of 
Alabama,  then  directed  the  roll  to  be  called.  The  yeas  and  nays  had  been 
previously  ordered,  and  proceeded  to  be  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Asbury  Dickens.  Forty-three  Senators  were  present^  answer- 
ing: five  absent    The  yeas  were — 

**  Teas.— Messrs.  Beaton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Dana,  Ewing  of  III.,  Fulton, 
Gnmey,  Hnbbard,  King  of  Ala.,  Linn,  Morrifl^  Nicholas,  Nilee,  Page,  Rivla, 
RobinBon,  Ruggles,  Sevier,  Strange,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  Wall,  Wright. 

"  Kats. — ^MesBra.  Bayard,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing 
of  Ohio,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Moore,  Prentice,  Preston,  Bobbins,  South- 
ward, Swift,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White. 

"  The  passage  of  the  resolution  was  announced  fi:t>m  the  chair.  Mr. 
Benton  rose  and  said  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute  the  order 
of  the  ^laft,  which  he  moved  to  be  done  forthwith.  It  was  ordered 
according^.  The  Secretary  thereupon  produced  the  original  manuscript 
journal  of  the  Senate,  and  opening  at  the  page  which  contained  the  con- 
demnatory sentence  of  March  28th,  1834,  proceeded  in  open  Senate  to 
draw  a  square  of  broad  black  lines  around  the  sentence,  and  to  write  across 
its  face  in  strong  letters  these  words :  'Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
this  I6th  day  of  March,  1837.'  " 

A  scene  of  excitement,  hissing,  and  confusion  in  the  gal- 
leries now  occurred.  Foes  of  Benton  were  congregated  in 
the  galleiy  above  him,  and  hostile  demonstrations  were  made. 
Senators  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  Benton,  and  pistols  were 
drawn.  Benton's  voice  rose  clear  and  firm,  opposing  the 
presiding  officer's  order  to  clear  the  galleries,  and  asking  that 
^^only  the  mffiians"  who  made  the  disturbance  be  appre- 
hended— ^^  let  the  Bank  ruffians  be  seized,  and  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Senate."  The  ringleader  was  seized  and  brought 
to  the  bar,  and  this  frightened  the  rest  into  silence. 

Oen.  Jackson  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the  '^  expnngers,"  and 
Benton  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
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^^  Solitary  and  alone  I  set  this  ball  in  motion,"  is  an  ex- 
pression of  Benton's  which,  some  years  ago,  was  as  familiar 
with  every  schoolboy  as  a  "  household  word."  The  crowning 
result  was  the  greatest  political  achievement  of  the  Senator. 
With  the  passage  of  the  expunging  resolution  the  victory 
over  the  Bank  coalition  was  complete,  and  Benten  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  glory.  The  pen  which  did  the  "  expunging" 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Benton  as  a  souvenir  to  General  Jackson, 
and  the  old  chief  prized  it  highly. 

The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  President  in  1837 — 
the  great  financial  revulsion  of  that  year~the  extra  session  of 
Congress  in  September — the  passage  of  the  ten  million  loan, 
and  the  failure  to  pass  the  Sub-Treasury  law — these  events 
followed  in  quick  succession.  Throughout  the  violent  finan- 
cial contest  which  ensued,  and  which  lasted  from  session  to 
session  till  1840,  Mr.  Benton  was  ever  foremost  of  the 
advanced  guard  of  tlie  Democracy,  his  grand  ideas  through- 
out being,  not  only  the  separation  of  the  Government  finances 
from  the  Banks,  but  the  establishment  of  a  universal  Hard 
Money  Currency.  Hence  his  soubriquet  of  "  Old  Bullion ;" 
hence  the  term  "  Benton's  mint-drops,"  which  wjs  formerly 
applied  to  our  gold  coins.  How  thoroughly  have  subsequent 
events  proved  the  correctness  and  the  sagacity  of  this  great 
statesman  in  his  speeches  on  the  currency  question  I  Not  in 
vain  was  his  long  battle  waged  against  a  vicious  system  sus- 
tained by  a  powerful  interest ;  not  in  vain  were  his  hard 
money  speeches  from  1829  to  1840.  He  saw  the  virtual 
triumph  of  his  principles  in  the  measures  of  the  Government ; 
he  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  vindicated  by  events. 

No  human  agency  could  bring  immediate  relief  to  the 
country,  and  of  course  "  immediate"  relief  was  not  brought 
by  the  Sub-Treasury.  The  hard  times  were  attributed  to  the 
Democratic  policy  of  Jackson,  Benton,  and  Yan  Buren ;  and 
the  campaign  of  1840  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Yan  Buren 
and  the  Democracy  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was 
like  a  tornado— it  was  a  political  revolution  unparalleled. 
"A  change  1"  was  the  cry — "a  change!  Things  can't  be 
made  worse." 
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GeB.  Harrison's  administration  ended  with  his  death,  a 
month  after  the  inauguration — and  then  came  Tyler,  with  his 
successive  vetoes  of  the  bill  for  a  National  Bank,  which  action 
was  vigorously  sustained  by  Benton,  and  approved  by  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Whig  Cabinet  (save  Webster)  re- 
signed, and  a  Congressional  manifesto  read  Tyler  out  of  the 
Whig  party.  The  Bankrupt  Law  was  passed  and  approved 
by  Tyler ;  the  Sub-Treasury  act  was  repealed  and  Tyler  ap- 
proved the  repeal.  Then  came  the  successive  Bank  acts,  and 
Tyler's  successive  vetoes,  as  above  stated.  In  all  of  these 
measures  Benton  was  a  prominent  man  on  the  Democratic 
side,  fighting  Mr.  Clay  and  the  Whigs  on  the  Bankrupt  Law, 
and  the  Bank ;  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  and 
against  the  High  Tariff,  which  however  passed.  It  was  when 
Idler's  second  Bank  veto  was  brought  before  the  Senate  and 
read  that  another  scene  occurred  very  like  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  fulfilment  of  the  Expunging  Resolution, — Benton 
calhng  fiercely  out  for  the  arrest  of  the  "  Bank  ruffians"  of  the 
gallery.  The  order  was  passed,  and  an  arrest  was  made,  be- 
fore order  could  be  restored. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  rock  upon  which  Benton 
spKt.  He  attributes  it  all  to  Calhoun,  whom  he  charges  with 
a  plot  to  "  blow  Mr.  Van  Bnren  sky-high,"  by  starting  the 
idea  of  annexation.  Certain  it  is,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  anti- 
Texas  letter  killed  him  in  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1844. 

A  curious  and  remarkable  history  is  that  of  the  events 
which  terminated  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  a  class  of  Demo- 
crats who  followed  their  lead,  were  grieved  and  disappointed 
at  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  1844.  What- 
ever hopes  may  have  been  entertained  by  others,  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  hoped  and  expected  his  re- 
nomination,  and  that  these,  and  the  friends  of  Benton,  swal- 
lowed Mr.  Polk's  nomination  with  not  the  best  grace.  It 
was  hoped,  however,  that  the  project  for  annexing  Texas, 
which  Benton  resolutely  attributed  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  "  machinations"  of  Calhoun,  might  yet  be  prevented ;  and 
with  this  end  in  view,  Mr,  Polk,  in  advance  of  his  inaugura- 
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ration,  was  approached  with  all  the  appliances  which  conld 
be  brought  to  bear  for  that  purpose.  Unconditional  annexa- 
tion — whether  the  result  be  peace  or  war — was  the  plan  of 
President  Tyler  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  State; 
prdimina/ry  negotiation^  and  peace  at  all  hazards,  was  the 
policy  of  Benton  and  Van  Buren ;  and  it  was  claimed  that 
this  policy  had  been  successfully  urged  upon  Mr.  Polk,  who 
was  now  about  to  be  inaugurated. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  session  (March,  1845,)  President 
Tyler's  last  day  in  office,  when  a  compromise  between  the 
House  plan  and  the  Senate,  or  Bentx)n'8  negotiation  plan,  was' 
agreed  upon  by  blending  the  two  plans  together,  and  leaving 
the  choice  to  the  President.  The  Bentonians  did  not  expect 
President  Tyler  to  acton  an  issue  which  properly  belonged  to 
Mr.  Polk  j  but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  for  on  the  very 
night  (Saturday  night,)  that  the  blended  resolutions  passed. 
President  Tyler  signed  them,  and  assuming  the  initiative,  sent 
off  his  special  messenger  with  the  unconditional  House  plan 
of  annexation  as  his  offer  to  Texas.  When  Monday  morning 
came  Mr.  Tyler  was  gone  from  the  White  House ;  but  the 
work  was  done,  and  his  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  Texas 
with  the  Mexican  war  in  his  pocket. 

The  mass  of  testimony  furnished  by  Mr.  Benton  upon  this 
point,  is  supported  by  the  peace  policy  which  governed  Mr. 
Polk  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  nominated  Colonel 
Benton  to  the  post  of  Cammanding  Lieutenant-General  of  all 
our  forces  in  Mexico,  not  to  push  the  war  to  tlie  utmost,  but 
to  make  the  earliest  possible  peace — though  the  nomination 
was  not  confirmed.  To  this  end,  also,  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Benton,  as  Chairman  on  Military  Affairs  in  the  Senate,  were 
mainly  directed ;  and  to  this  end  that ''  pass  "  was  given  to 
Santa  Anna ;  and  Mr.  Trist  was  sent  down  as  a  special  peace 
plenipotentiary,  and  Senor  Atreha;  and  to  this  end  of  the 
earliest  possible  peace,  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Trist  made 
without  authority,  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Polk  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  All  these  facts  go  to  prove  Mr.  Benton's  view 
of  Mr.  Polk's  peace  alternative  of  annexation.  Had  Mr. 
Tyler  passed  the  resolutions  over  to  the  incoming  President, 
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what  then  would  have  been  the  result  ?  The  other  alterna- 
tive would  then  have  prevailed'.  Negotiations  would  have 
settled  the  Texas  boundary  ;  there  would  have  been  no  war ; 
we  should  not  have  acquired  California,  and  the  gold  of  that 
country  might  have  remained  undiscovered  to  this  day. 
That  midnight  messenger  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  Texas  was  thus  the 
avant  courier  of  the  mighty  commercial  revohition  which  has 
followed  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Upon  such  small 
incidents  hang  the  greatest  events  in  human  history. 

The  Mexican  war  and  the  Oregon  question  chiefly  occupied 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  in  the  business  of  the 
war,  the  varied  knowledge  and  experience  of  Mr.  Benton 
made  him  eminently  useful  as  the  Senate's  Chairman  on 
Military  Affairs. 

Upon  the  Oregon  question  the  speeches  of  Benton  were 
against  the  doctrine  of  "  fifty-four  forty  or  fight,"  and  effectual 
in  reducing  our  legitimate  claims  and  our  Oregon  boundary 
to  the  line  of  forty-nine.  His  old  maps,  old  treaties  and 
their  red  lines,  and  old  historical  facts,  and  anecdotes,  were 
here  applied  with  remarkable  effect. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  his  senatorial  history,  makes  short  work  of 
the  bill  establishing  a  territorial  government  for  Oregon, 
including  the  Missouri  compromise  slavery  prohibition — 
There  was  a  most  excited  and  desperate  contest,  howevei-,  in 
the  Senate  upon  that  prohibition.  (August,  184:8.)  Mr. 
Benton,  for  it,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  against  it,  being  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  debate. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Compromise  measure  of  1850,  Mr. 
Benton  was  mainly  instrumental  in  breaking  down  Mr.  Clay's 
Omnibus  bill,  and  including  each  measure  thereof  to  its 
own  merits.  At  this  point  a  division  which  had  sprung  up 
in  the  Missouri  Democracy — ^Benton  and  anti-Benton — re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  Benton  for  the  Senate.  He  then  ran 
for  the  House  as  the  Benton  candidate  for  St.  Louis,  was 
elected,  and  distinquished  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Kansas 
Nebraska  bill. 

Subsequently,  he  was  defeated  for  Congress,  and  again  as 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Missouri  in  1855,  when  hfe 
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pei-sonally  "  stumped  the  State,"  making  numerous  speeches 
and  undergoing  hardships  and  fatigues  seldom  encountered 
by  men  of  his  age.  Latterly  he  has  lived  in  Washington, 
where  his  valuable  works,  the  "Thirty  Tears'  View,"  and  the 
"  Abridgement  of  the  Debates  in  Congress,"  were  made  up. 
He  worked  on  the  latter  down  to  the  very  night  preceding 
his  death. 

A  writer  of  ability,  in  the  New  York  Leader^  under  the  in- 
itials "  T.  N.  C,"  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Benton, 
makes  the  following  just  remarks  in  regard  to  his  peculiar 
traits  of  character  and  acquirements : 

'^  If  we  take  the  most  brilliant  period  in  Colonel  Benton's  public  career, 
which  spreads  itself  over  some  seven  years  of  his  life — ^from  1830  to  1837 
— ^there  can  be  found  in  it  no  evidence  of  greater  ability  or  talent  than  at 
that  time  was  in  the  possession  of  many  whose  names  are  scarcely  now 
known,  and  whose  acts  are  only  remembered  when  spoken  of  with  the 
events  of  their  day.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  period  to  which 
we  allude,  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  highest  order  of  talent 
in  its  national  co\mcils ;  and  it  is  more  owing  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  de- 
parture of  those  great  minds  from  among  us,  one  by  one,  that  the  death  of 
CoL  Benton  receives  its  importance  and  interest,  than,  in  truth,  to  any 
true  greatness  of  mind  which  he  possessed  while  living.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  last  of  the  survivors  of  those  eminent  men,  whose  acts  and  talents  dis- 
tinguished the  times  in  which  they  flourished ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
he  should  have  received  the  sympathies  of  a  people  whom  he  had  served 
so  well  and  served  so  faithfully,  and  that  all  due  honor  should  be  awarded 
to  him.  Long  before  his  death  he  had  become  a  subject  of  much  interest; 
and  his  movements  and  words,  as  he  passed  along,  were  noted  and  greatly 
commented  upon  by  the  press  of  the  country.  To  a  mind  naturally  vain 
and  satisfied  of  its  own  superiority,  even  in  those  days  when  it  was  not 
enfeebled  by  age  or  impaired  by  over-exertion,  such  flattering  attentions 
were  well  calculated  to  increase  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  to 
cause  him  to  place  upon  them  an  estimate  which  posterity  will  not  be 
willing  that  they  should  receive.  Our  opinions,  be  it  \mderstood,  are 
formed  fi*om  a  close  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Benton  of  some  twenty-five 
years'  standing.  And  whilst  we  may  bnd  it  necessary  to  difier  from  much 
that  has  recently  been  written  and  said  of  him,  yet,  to  those  who  knew 
the  man  while  living,  and  under  whose  eyes  our  sketch  may  chance  to 
fall,  the  tnithfulness  of  our  picture  will  at  once  be  recognized. 

"  To  give  to  Mr.  Benton  the  title  of  a  great  man  is  only  to  misuse  that 
word,  and  to  convey  to  it  a  meaning  and  a  nature  that  would  be  doing  it 
injustice ;  for  Mr.  Benton  is  not  justified  in  receiving  that  distinction  from 
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anything  which  he  has  done  himself,  however  anxious  he  might  have  been 
to  have  laid  claim  to  it  while  living.  During  the  seven  years  referred  to, 
CoL  Benton  had  colleagues  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  who,  in 
point  of  intellect^  originality  of  conception,  foresight  aad  sagacity,  were  his 
equals,  if  not  his  superiors;  and  yet  these  men  have  obtained  for  them- 
selves but  little  notice  beyond  the  mere  recording  of  their  names  in  the 
public  transactions  of  those  days.  When  we  say  that  Col.  Benton  was  a 
nian  of  commanding  talent,  untiring  application,  industry  unequalled,  an 
energy  unmatched,  with  an  honesty  of  intention  and  purpose  such  as 
seldom  man  can  justly  lay  claim  to— we  think  we  say  all  of  him  that  truth 
or  the  partiality  of  friends  have  a  right  to  require  of  us.  As  a  logical  rea- 
soner  or  debater,  Col.  Benton  could  not  hope  to  approach  the  standard  of 
either  Daniel  Webster,  Silas  Wright^  or  John  C.  Cidhoun ;  and  it  would  be 
work  in  vain  to  search  for — ^in  any  of  lus  Senatorial  efforts — productions, 
that  for  force  of  reasoning,  would  compare  with  those  of  either  of  the 
Senators  alluded  to.  The  elaborate  speeches  of  Mr.  Benton  on  subjects  in 
which  he  took  more  than  usual  interest,  were  successful  specimens  of 
powerful  declamation,  given  with  such  earnestness  of  manner  and  effect, 
as  at  times  to  win  over  to  his  &dde  even  his  most  powerful  opponents.  The 
writer  had  an  opportunity  in  1837  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  one  of  Mr. 
Benton's  speeches  upon  no  less  a  person  than  Henry  Clay.  A  subject  of 
some  interest  had  been  under  discussion  for  several  days,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  debate  Mr.  Clay  had  spoken  against  the  measure.  Prior 
to  the  taking  of  the  vote  Mr.  Benton  got  the  floor,  and  spoke  with  \musual 
effect  for  more  than  an  hour,  his  argument  being  mainly  a  reply  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  Senate,  voted  for  the 
bill,  and  thus  secured  its  passage.  In  asking  Mr.  Clay  the  reason  of  this 
apparent  inconsistency  between  his  speech  and  his  vote,  he  remarked,  with 
almost  child-like  simplicity,  that  ^he  couldn't  help  it;'  that  Col.  Benton 
had  convinced  him  that  the  view  he  had  taken  was  ¥rrong,  not  so  much 
from  his  reasonings  (continued  Mr.  Clay),  as  from  something  connected  with 
his  speech ;  but  what  that  something  was  he  could  not  explain.  This  was 
certainly  a  high  compliment  coming  from  such  a  man  as  Henry  Clay ;  but 
Mr.  Clay  did  not  stand  alone  in  this  singularity,  for  Mr.  Webster  made  a 
like  remark  of  the  effect  at  times  of  Benton's  speeches  upon  him,  before  a 
party  at  the  Astor  House  in  this  city,  at  which  the  late  Edward  Curtis  was 
present  We  might  in  vain  search  for  the  cause  which  could  produce  mar- 
vels such  as  we  have  instanced.  In  the  first  place,  it  could  not  have  been 
the  work  of  oratory  alone,  for  Mr.  Benton  possessed  none  of  the  charms  or 
winning  graces  of  a  Henry  Clay  in  his  speaking.  What  was  it^  then,  that 
produced  these  effects?  is  a  question  that  we  will  leave  to  the  reader  to 
find  out.  In  debate,  CoL  Benton's  manner  was  violent,  and  marked  by 
intense  individuality  in  all  he  said  or  done :  stOl  he  was  a  speaker  of  inte- 
rest, and  at  times,  of  great  influence.    *    *    *    *    In  his  private  and 
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domestic  relations  he  commands  our  unqualified  admiration.  He  was  an 
afiPectionate  husband,  a  devoted  father,  a  true  friend,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. In  this  respect  his  example  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all ;  and  his 
memory  will  long  be  held  in  respect  by  a  grateful  country." 


PAUL  ON  MARS'  HILL. 

A   PARAPHRASE. 
BY     COLONEL     EIDOLON. 

SAINT  PAUL  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
time^  and  his  celebrated  trial  before  the  supreme  judicial 
tribunal  of  Athens  is  not  the  least  amongst  the  many  singular 
occurrences  of  his  life.  In  "  the  Acts  of  Apostles"  we  have  a 
very  graphic  account  of  this  incident  in  his  career ;  but  in 
commenting  upon  it,  it  may  bo  as  well  to  premise  here  that 
the  rendering  of  the  word  A^sm^a.  70U  into  "  Mars'  Hill,"  in 
the  twenty-second  verse  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  that 
book,  though  literal,  is  slightly  incorrect.  Standing  by  itself 
it  might  do,  but  taken  wit^  the  context,  the  sense,  power,  and 
connection  of  the  passage  are  lost.  In  the  nineteenth  verse 
of  the  same  chapter  the  words  are  translated  "  Areopagus," 
which  for  various  reasons  is  the  better  rendering.  An  un- 
learned reader  would  not  be  apt  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
two  names  referred  to  the  same  place ;  and  then  would,  of 
coui^se,  fail  to  comprehend  the  majesty,  solemnity,  and  author- 
ity of  the  tribunal  before  which  Paul  was  arraigned. 

But  neither  of  the  words  conveys  to  the  unlettered  mind 
the  idea  intended.  A  somewhat  paraphrastic  translation 
seems  necessary  to  elucidate  the  passage,  and  considerably 
more  knowledge  upon  the  subject  than  is  possessed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  devout  Bible  readers  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  full  force  of  the  passage,  the  time,  the  men,  the 
place,  and  its  surroundings,  be  present  to  the  mind. 
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How  few  of  the  thousands  who  daily  peruse  this  narrative 
are  aware  that  the  "  Areopagus"  spoken  of  in  the  nineteenth 
verse  was  the  highest  judicial  and  criminal  tribunal  of  Athens, 
taking  especial  cognizance  of  the  high  crimes  of  immorality 
and  impiety ;  and  that,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
was  Paul,  who  condemned  their  worship  and  their  gods, 
brought  before  those  supreme  and  impartial  judges. 

"  And  they  took  him  and  brought  him  unto  Areopagus," — 
"Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill" — Now,  in 
order  to  understand  the  passage,  a  man  must  know  that 
Areopagus  was  the  name  of  the  sovereign  tribunal,  the 
highest  court  of  Athens,  and  that  in  the  Apostle's  time  its 
sessions  were  held  on  Mars'  Hill ;  he  ought  to  know  that  the 
judges  of  this  court  were  the  ablest  and  most  influential  citi- 
zens, and  that  they  had  special  and  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Paul. 

The  court  of  Areopagus  is  thought  to  have  been  originally 
composed  of  nine  persons — then  only  of  those  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Archon — afterwards  the  post  was  made  eligible 
to  all  the  citizens  ; — so  the  number  was  increased  from  nine 
to  thirty-one,  to  fifty-one,  and  finally  to  five  hundred.  It  is 
thought  to  have  consisted  of  a  large  number  when  Paul 
appeared  before  it  and  made  his  celebrated  defence.  But 
whatever  was  the  number,  it  was  the  most  important  occasion, 
in  our  judgment  at  least,  on  which  Paul  was  ever  called  upon 
to  explain  and  defend  his  doctrines.  Before  the  men,  who  of 
all  others,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  had  prejudged  and 
already  condemned  him,  they  being  par  excellence^  the  con- 
servators of  the  public  morals,  and  authorised  to  enforce  a 
proper  deference  to  the  multitudinous  gods  of  Greece,  he 
appeared,  surrounded,  not  by  friends,  clients,  or  relatives,  but 
by  a  babbling  rabble,  heated  by  religious  zeal,  party  spirit^ 
and  national  animosity ;  and  the  result  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  justice  and  impartiality  with  which  this  famous  court 
rendered  its  decisions.  It  would  not  proscribe  a  man  for'his 
theological  opinions ;  for,  although  Paul  paid  no  respect 
whatever  to  the  popular  Grecian  theology,  and  persisted  in 
setting  forth  "  strange  gods,"  a  crime  worthy  of  death,  some 
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only  mocked,  others  said  we  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter,  and  a  few  believed ;  among  them  was  one  of  the 
judges  before  whom  Paul  was  pleading. 

The  Areopagi  sat  only  after  night.  This  was,  that  the 
action  and  appearance  of  the  speakers,  or  the  tears  and  mourn- 
ful looks  of  the  criminal  and  his  friends,  might  not  affect  the 
judgment  of  the  court  "What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  Apostle,  as  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  he  was  hurried 
by  the  eager  crowd  before  the  bar  of  this  august  and  world- 
renowned  tribunal !  He  knew  that  the  popular  feeling  was 
against  him,  and  he  could  only  imagine  the  scowling  looks 
and  frowning  brows  lowering  upon  him  ;  and  he  might  very 
well  conclude  that,  in  its  religious  zeal,  newly  awakened  by 
his  denunciations,  the  excited  populace  were  ready,  perhaps, 
to  sacrifice  him  to  that  "  Unknown  God"  of  whom  he  came  to 
preach.  And  yet,  with  all  its  horrors  and  uncertainties,  what 
a  glorious  occasion  was  it  for  the  zealous  Apostle  to  promul- 
gate his  religion  ;  and  not  with  bated  breath  did  he  then  and 
there  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the  astonished  Athenians  the 
popular  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  moral  courage  of  the 
man,  as  displayed  upon  this  great  event  of  his  life.  No  truth 
was  kept  back  because  it  was  not  palatable,  and  scarcely  a 
position  was  taken  which  was  not  gall  and  wormwood  to  his 
hearers,  and  to  his  judges  foolishness.  He  charges  them 
with  superstition  and  with  ignorance.  What!  The  most 
enlightened  and  philosophic  nation  of  the  world,  ignorant 
and  superstitious?  Ay,  verily,  so  saith  the  apostle.  He 
asserts  ^at  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  ; 
a  doctrine  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  exclusive  and 
refined  notions  of  the  polite  Athenians, — and  he  argues  to 
them  seriously  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Apparently  no  speech  could  have  been  made  more  calcu- 
lated to  wound  and  irritate  his  auditors;  and  indeed  the 
session  of  the  court  seems  to  have  broken  up  with  consider- 
able noise  and  confusion ;  for  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  those  who  had  been  present ;  and  while  the 
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agitation   was  at  its  height,  Paul  departed  from  among 
them. 

All  Athens  is  afoot    A  strange  bold  man 
Hath  been  for  days  disputing  in  their  midst) 
And  setting  forth  strange  doctrines  to  their  ears ; 
Speaking  of  one  whose  name  went  &r  and  wide, 
Whom  some  held  as  a  Prophet  and  a  God; 
Teaching  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
A  spirit  worship, — ^blood  of  beasts  no  more 
Ayailing  for  the  guilt  of  siniul  man ; 
Pardon  and  punishment — a  heaven  and  h^lL 
Intense  excitement  was  on  every  face, 
New  light  was  breaking  on  the  darkened  mind; 
The  people  gladly  heard  the  words  of  Paul, 
The  strange,  bold  man,  whose  burning  eloquence 
Had  set  their  hearts  on  fire  with  feelings  new. 

Nor  rests  it  here,  but  hourly  gaining  strength, 
'  Takes  in  its  train  the  Epicurean, 
And  wakes  the  slumbering  Stoic  fix)m  his  calm. 
The  sacred  shade  of  Academus'  vale. 
The  porch  where  deep  philosophy  was  taught, 
The  haunt  of  muses  and  the  soothsayer^s  cell, 
And  every  spot  where  lounging  citizen 
Passed  in  the  usual  quest,  "What  news?"  "what  news?" 
Was  active  with  a  noisy,  babbling  crowd. 

To  thy  stem  tribune,  Areopagus, 
Whose  judges  choose  the  darkness  of  the  night 
To  hear,  and  thus  decide  impartiaQy ; 
With  frantic  speed  l^e  crowd  are  urging  Paul, 
Surrounded  by  the  learned  philosophers. 
Determined  to  find  fault,  and  sneer,  and  soofT, 
And  disbelieve,  and  ridicule,  <uid  spurn. 
And  there  the  young  and  lone  Apostle  stood. 
Confronting  men  who  had  prejudged  his  cause ; 
But,  nothing  daunted  by  the  great  array, 
He  gaases  calmly  o'er  the  heaving  mass 
Gathering  in  breathless  expectation  round. 
Here  was  an  audience  worthy  of  the  man, 
And  worthy  of  the  cause  he  came  to  plead; 
And  nobly  did  the  fearless  messenger 
Expound  the  doctrines  of  his  sacred  creed. 
And  pour  upon  his  trembling  auditors 
Bold  burning  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
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Ye  men  of  Athens  I  I  do  well  perceive 
That  ye  are  bound  in  superstition's  chains ; 
There  is  a  lack  of  freedom  in  your  thoughts, 
A  want  of  aspiration  in  your  hopes ; 
Ye  know  not  what  ye  are,  nor  whence  ye  come. 
I  saw  this  mom,  in  my  accustomed  walk, 
Beholding  your  devotions  as  I  passed, 
An  altar,  standing  in  the  midst,  inscribed 
Aywdfff w  0€w, — "  To  the  Unknown  God !" 
Whom  ye  thus  worship  ignorant,  I  preacL 
Gk>d  hath  made  the  world  and  all  therein  ,* 
He  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ; 
His  the  whole  earth,  the  fulness  thereof  His, 
The  universal  space  He  constant  fills, 
And  from  His  bounteous  hand  all  blessings  come. 

All  men  are  equal— of  one  blood  he  made 
AH  nations  of  the  earth — the  Q-reek,  the  Jew ; — 
Long  since  hath  he  appointed  time  and  place 
To  all  men  and  their  works ;  and  bounds  hath  set 
To  all  their  habitations,  so  that  they, 
Surrounded  by  lus  goodness  and  his  grace, 
Should  haply  seek  the  favor  of  lus  face ; 
His  favor,  who  is  Father  of  us  all ! 
Father  of  all — ^well  hath  the  poet  said 
We  are  his  ofi^pring — sons  of  the  Most  High. 
Thus  then,  ye  men  of  Athens,  sprung  from  God, 
Why  liken  ye  the  Godhead  unto  gold, 
Or  silver,  or  to  baser  stone,  or  wood, 
Graven  and  fashioned  by  device  of  man  ? 
Ye  cannot  imitate  the  glorious  Form, 
Nor  counterfeit  the  likeness  of  his  face, 
Who  shaped  your  bodies,  and  who  gave  you  minds : — 
Bodies  whose  every  movement  is  a  joy. 
Fitted  for  pleasure,  every  sense  complete. 
Erect  and  noble  like  the  Lord  himself; — 
Endowing  you  with  such  vast  powers  of  thought. 
Such  scope  of  subtle  reasoning,  such  profound 
And  philosophic  views  of  men  and  things, 
Such  capabilities  for  something  good, 
Such  longing  for  an  immortality. 
Believe  me,  ye  descend  from  God  himself. 
Your  great  Creator  is  the  Lord  of  all ) 
No  longer,  therefore,  grovel  in  the  dust, 
No  longer  can  your  ignorance  excuse ; 
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Gk>d  then  was  leas  exact  in  his  commandSy 

But  now,  let  all  men  eveiywhere  repent. 

Bow  ye  no  longer  to  your  wooden  gods ; 

Upon  their  altars  let  the  sacrifice 

No  longer  smoke.    But  to  the  Unknown  God, 

Him,  whom  I  preach,  who  formed  you  at  the  first^ 

Sustains  and  strengthens  your  spirit^  and  round  all  the  world, 

The  great  and  good  and  powerful  Lord  and  God  of  alL 

Bow  ye  to  Him !  to  Him  your  tribute  pay  t 

Because  he  has  appointed  him  a  day 

In  which  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness; 

He  hath  ordained  a  man  to  this  high  court^ 

Whose  judgements  will  be  justice  unimpeached ; 

Who  knows  and  feels  for  our  infirmities, 

But  yet  can  nowise  clear  those  guilty  men 

Who  disbeheve  his  word,  and  scorn  his  grace ; 

And  of  that  fact,  assurance  have  all  men 

In  this  great  truth — God  raised  him  from  the  dead. 

Now  when  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
Was  spoken  of,  some  mocked,  and  others  said^ 
Of  this  grave  matter  will  we  hear  again. 
And  so  the  young  Apostle  left  their  midst^ 
The  good  seed  being  sown,  and  taking  root 
In  Dyonisius,  and  in  Damaris, 
And  others  with  them,  who  believed  the  word. 
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The  Testm/ony  of  ihe  Bocka^  or,  Chology  m  ib  Bearings  on  the  Two 
TheologieBj  NaiurcU  and  Unrevedled,  By  Hugh  Millkb.  Author  of  the 
"  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator,"  etc,  with  Memorials 
of  the  Death  and  Character  of  the  Author.    Boston :  Gh)T7LD  &  Lincoln. 

A  TERT  fine  edition  of  the  last  work  of  the  lamented  Hugh  Miller  is 
before  us,  issued  by  his  American  publishers,  Govld  &  Lincoln,  of  Boston, 
through  whose  enterprise  the  public  have  been  fiimished  with  much 
valuable  and  instructive  reading.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this,  book, 
both  from  its  intrinsic  merit^  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  book  into  which 
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he  threw  the  whole  Btrength  of  his  pure  and  noble  nature,  to  so  great  an 
extent  indeed,  that  it  sunk  under  the  pressure  and  left  it  a  sad  but  stately 
ornament  to  his  genius  and  his  devotion.  Hugh  Miller  was,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  a  Christian  geologist^  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  a 
light  in  the  scientiJGus  world,  which  sought  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  up-building 
of  revealed  religion.  His  comprehensive  mind  saw  the  folly  with  which  a 
few  observations  made  upon  the  mere  threshold  of  the  temple  of  science, 
had  been  worked  up  into  a  theory,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
religious  philosophy  of  eighteen  centuries ;  and  he  immediately  addressed 
all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  prove  its'faUacious  character, 
and  studying  how  natural  theology,  as  revealed  in  the  rocks  and  stones, 
harmonised  with  the  doctrines  of  f^th  and  practice,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Bible.  The  intensity  with  which  he  i4)plied  himself  to  the  work  broke 
the  golden  bowl  of  his  intellect,  and  loosed  the  slender  cord  which  bound 
his  spirit^  adding  something  to  heaven,  but  taking  from  earth  more  than 
the  whole  world  can  replace.  As  everything  connected  with  the  hfe  of 
this  modem  martyr  and  truly  great  and  good  man  is  of  interest^  especially 
in  this  country,  where  his  genius  is  so  highly  appreciated,  the  publishers 
have  wisely  and  thoughtfully  embodied  in  this  work  the  most  valuable 
memorials  and  tributes  which  the  news  of  his  death  called  forth,  and  which 
include  all  the  known  facts  which  led  to  his  temporary  insanity  resulting 
in  suicide. 

In  his  projects,  as  embodied  in  this  and  his  previous  works,  of  construct- 
ing an  elaborate  and  scientific  defence  of  orthodox  theology,  he  has  met 
and  combated  the  progressive  theory  adduced  by  Lamarck,  and  also  in  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation,  with  all  the  vigor  and  eloquence  for  which  he  was 
remarkable ;  and  not  content  with  demolishing  their  superstructure,  advanced 
a  theory  of  his  own  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  endeavoring  to  prove, 
not  only  that  the  course  of  nature  was  not  progressive,  but  that  it  actually 
retrogrades,  taking  the  ground  that  the  magnates  of  creation  came  first,  and 
that  the  succeeding  races  slowly  but  surely  deteriorate. 

Without  attempting  to  combat  or  justify  this  idea,  which  is  presented 
with  that  sublime  force  of  thought  and  conviction  which  wields  the  mind 
at  win,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  all  defects  of  science,  or  religion, 
or  attempts  to  make  the  one  support  the  other,  seem  to  us  wholly  unneces- 
sary. Each  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  should  not  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  prop  for  any  hastily  constructed  theories  which  rest  only  upon  the 
basis  of  a  few  general  facts. 

The  position  which  Comte,  the  French  philosopher,  assumed  with  regard 
to  science  was  the  correct  one,  viz.,  that  its  proper  business  was  to  study 
facts,  and  not  endeavor  to  sustain  theories  until  the  facts  were  sufficient  to 
warrant  it.  Too  much  generalization  has  been  indulged  in  with  regard  to 
geology,  and  not  even  the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  will  yet  justify 
the  formation  of  any  system  of  creation  based  upon  the  subject 
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Had  it  been  possible  to  have  done  this,  then  surely  no  one  were  so  well 
fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  as  Hugh  Miller,  whose  wonderful 
research,  aided  by  a  spirit  of  untiring  devotion,  and  a  fascination  of  style 
which  leads  his  readers  captive  at  his  will,  would  certainly  succeed  in 
impressing  the  minds  of  others  with  the  convictions  of  his  own. 

The  aim  of  the  present  volume,  no  less  than  the  deep,  and  melancholy 
interest  which  attaches  to  it^  will  obtain  for  it  a  wide  circulation,  and 
deepen  the  regret  which  the  world  feels  at  his  loss. 

Anwudl  of  Scientific  Discovery^  or,  Tear^Booh  qfJFbda  in  Science  and  Art  for 
1858.    Edited  by  David  A.  Wells.    Boston :    Gk)ULD  &  Lincoln. 

We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  from  the  enterprising  publish- 
ers Gk>ULD  ic  Lincoln,  of  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  containing  a 
mass  of  interesting  facta,  and  indeed  all  the  important  Scientific  information, 
which  has  been  arrived  at  within  the  past  year,  and  condensed  into  a  com- 
pact form,  each  idea  ranged  under  its  appropriate  head,  and  composing  a 
,  manual  of  established  facts  and  principles,  invaluable  to  the  student  and  the 
mechanic,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  also  of  the  general  reader.  In 
fact)  science,  like  religion,  is  too  oflen  considered  the  exclusive  property  of 
those  whose  special  business  it  is  to  attend  to  it,  the  rest  of  mankind  being 
content  to  lift  up  their  eyes  in  astonishment,  when  some  grand  result  of 
years  of  labor  and  research  is  announced  And  yet  it  is  in  this  that  the 
real  glory  and  progress  of  a  country  consists,  and  not  in  the  party  squabbles 
and  political  bickerings  which  monopolise  the  attention  of  so  large  a  part  of 
mankind. 

The  book  contains  an  exceedingly  interesting  lecture  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy by  Mr.  Helmholtz,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
Ghermany.  It  is  also  embellished  with  the  portraits  of  Professor  Henry  P. 
Rogers,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  Geologist  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

''IbOowkig  the  Dnsm;"  A  GUmpee  of  Frontier  Ufe.     By  Mrs.  Visle. 

New  York :  Rudd  &  Cabletoil 

"  FoLLOwnro  the  Drum"  is  the  attractive  title  of  a  very  pleasant  book 
recently  issued  from  the  popular  press  of  Rudd  ^  Garleton,  and  "  owned 
to "  by  a  lady  whose  husband  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army, 
and  who,  in  following  the  drum  to  the  frontier,  actually  witnessed  the 
scenes  she  describes  with  so  much  brilliancy  and  vivacity.  It  is  a  simple 
record  of  the  natural  impressions  and  stirring  incidents  common  to  a  soldier's 
life,  related  without  pretension,  but  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  practical 
pen,  and  with  the  beautiful  coloring  which  an  ardent  imagination  lends  to 
whatever  is  novel  and  picturesque. 

As  a  summer  book  we  recommend  it  most  oordially  to  all  our  lady 
friends,  as  just  the  thing  to  while  away  the  hours  of  a  long  day  in  the 
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country,  while  the  picture  of  life  which  it  represents,  affording  so  strong  a 
contrast  to  the  luxurious  and  effeminate  habits  of  the  fashionable  belles,  mxy 
perhaps  suggest  to  them  that  Stewart's,  the  opera,  or  even  the  duly 
lounge  at  Thompson's,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  existence.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  table  comforts  which  would  startle  the  fastidious : 

"  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  food  was  flavored  with  red 
ants,  which  were  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  eat  without  devouring 
them  by  scores.  They  tasted  something  like  carraway  seed,  and  are  not  as 
disagreeable  as  a  novice  might  suppose  1 

*'  The  water  we  drank  came  down  the  Eio  Grande^  and  was  invariably 
luke-warm.  After  straining  it  was  kept  in  a  stone  jug,  encased  in  wet 
flannel  and  suspended  by  a  cord  in  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  as 
much  as  possible. 

"  The  butter  was  almost  unpalatable  from  its  soft  liquid  appearance,  and 
was  kept  in  stone  jars  under  ground  with  bricks  laid  over  them.  The 
milk  was  that  of  cows  and  goats  promiscuously  milked  in  the  same  paiL 
The  vermin,  the  famine,  hot  winds  and  dry  soil, -which  caused  clouds  of 
dust  to  fill  the  sultry  air  of  July  and  August  and  lodge  on  everything,  made 
me  begin  to  think  that  General  Twiggs'  advice,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
remain  in  New  Orleans,  and  keep  a  thread  and  needle  store,  than  go  to 
Texas,  had  been  quite  judicious.  However,  these  evils  began  to  disappear 
in  a  measure  as  the  season  of  fall  and  winter  approached,  and  our  ndes 
became  longer  and  more  varied." 

A  WomarCs   TJioitghta  about   Women,    By  the  author  of  John  Halifax, 
Agatha's  Husband,  etc.,  etc.    New  York :  Rudd  &  Garleton. 

We  find  on  our  table  a  copy  of  this  admirable  work  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Mulock,  an  English  authoress,  reprinted  by  Rudd  &  Carletom,  and 
issued  in  a  very  neat  and  handsome  style. 

Miss  Mulock  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  modern  lady  novelists, 
and  a  book  of  inferior  merit  could  hardly  proceed  from  her  hand,  but  we 
only  echo  the  opinion  of  the  entire  press  in  pronouncing  this,  her  last  pro- 
duction, every  way  excellent  and  high-toned,  betraying  much  careful,  ear- 
nest, womanly  thought,  expressed  in  plain,  clear,  simple  language,  a  book 
which  no  woman  should  be  without,  and  in  which  nearly  all  will  find  a  reflex 
of  her  own  idea. 

The  chapter  on  "  Growing  Old,"  "  Female  Professors,"  and  "  Mistress  of  a 
Family,"  are  especially  admirable,  and  we  feel  inclined  to  make  long 
extracts  from  each.  But  as  this  has  already  been  done  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  our  book  table  occupies  as  much  space  as  we  can  spare,  we  can 
only  advise  those  of  our  lady  readers  who  have  not  obtained  one,  to  lose 
no  time  in  procuring  a  copy,  which  they  can  peruse  at  their  leisure,  mean- 
time gratefully  thanking  us  for  the  suggestion. 

Dr,  IAvingstone*8  Travels  and  Researches  in  SoiUh  Africa,     New  York : 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  last  ten  years  have  contributed  more  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa, 
than  the  previous  ten  centuries.    To  Englishmen,  chiefly,  are  we  indebted 
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for  these  startiing  and  splendid  discoveries ;  while  to  Harper  and  Brothers, 
among  our  American  publishers,  belongs  the  credit  of  reproducing  these  works 
almost  simultaneously  with  their  i^pearance  in  Great  Britain.  Among 
these  works,  however,  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  is  Dr. 
Ltvinqstone's  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa.  It  is  abundantly 
and  carefully  illustrated,  with  weU  executed  landscapes  and  maps,  showing 
the  course  the  traveller  took  from  the  Gape  of  Grood  Hope  to  Loanda,  on 
the  west  coast ;  thence  across  the  continent  to  the  eastern  ocean.  This 
extraordinary  book  includes  a  sketch  of  Sixteen  Years'  Residence  in  the 
Interior  of  Africa  ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  charming  transcript  of  all  the 
bright)  dark,  daring,  glowing,  strange,  wild,  horrible,  touching,  and  beauti- 
ful things  the  traveller  saw;  but  there  is  something  greater  and  better  than 
all  this.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  an  honest  man,  and  we  feel  that  every  word  he 
brings  us  from  that  far-off  unknown  world,  is  absolutely  true.  This  book 
is  indispensable  to  every  reading  man,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  is  going  just  as  Dr.  Kane's  book  went — everywhere.  The  volume 
is  published  in  a  style  to  last.  Large,  clear  type — ^good  margin — fine  solid 
paper — ^forty-seven  illustrations,  and  over  seven  hundred  pages.  It  is  the 
best  book  that  has  been  issued  for  many  a  day. 

7%e  New  York  PulpU  in  the  Eemval  of  1868.    A  Memorial  Volume  of  Ser- 
mans.    New  York :  Sheldon,  B^akeman  &  Co. 

We  cordially  welcome  this  volume,  as  being  a  most  fitting  and  appropri- 
ate memorial  of  a  time  of  great  interest  and  peculiar  awakening  in  the  Church, 
'which  will  be  long  remembered  as  an  era  in  Christain  history,  and  a  most 
signal  instance  of  the  wonderful  out-pouring  of  grace,  at  a  period  of  great 
depression  and  most  dark  and  fearful  foreboding.  It  is  a  significant  and 
encouraging  fact,  that  it  was  preceded  by  none  of  the  extraordinary  efforts 
which  are  generally  used  to  excite  attention  and  keep  alive  the  interest 
afler  it  has  begun  to  manifest  itself.  The  commencement  and  progress  of 
the  work  was  beautiful  and  natural,  and  its  results  were  glorious. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  twenty-five  sermons,  selected  with  less 
reference  to  their  scholarship  than  as  being  the  heart-felt  expression  of  those 
emotions  bom  of  the  time  and  circumstance,  and  written  without  any 
idea  of  anything  but  the  thought  travelling  beyond  the  congregations  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  I^early  all  the  noted  divines  of  New  York, 
including  James  W.  Alexander,  Williak  Adams,  George  W.  Bethune, 
Wm.  Ives  Buckinqton,  Samuel  D.  Burcharo,  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Ctttler,  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cittler,  Willl/lm  Hague,  Edwin  F- 
Hatfield,  Edward  T.  Hiscox,  Roswell  D.  Hichcock,  Manoius  S.  Hutton, 
John  EIennedt,  John  M.  Krebs,  Edward  Lathrop,  John  M'Clintock,  Joel 
Parker,  Jesse  T.  Peck,  George  Potts,  Asa  D.  Smtth,  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
Jr.  ;  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Thomas  K  Yekmiltb,  and  Willlam  R.  Willluis, 
are  represented. 
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Few  abstractions  enter  into  the  subject  matter  of  these  discourses ;  all 
are  eminently  practical,  suggested  by  striking  events,  and  addressed  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who  heard  them,  with  a  force  and  potency 
which  never  fails  to  carry  conviction.  As  studies  for  young  ministers  all 
over  the  country,  they  are  invaluable,  offering  models  of  strength  and  pun- 
gency of  expression,  together  with  sound  views  on  the  most  vital  points  of 
Christianity,  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Among  the  appeals  calculated  to 
impress  most  powerfully,  we  may  mention,  "  Christ  at  the  Door,"  "  Past 
Peeling,"  "  Unanswered  Prayer,"  "  Not  Far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God," 
"  The  War  which  knows  no  Exempts,  and  gives  no  Quarter."  The  latter 
is  remarkable  for  its  eloquence  and  vigor  of  style.    We  quote : — 

"  There  is  a  war,  however,  where  all  must  enlist,  and  bear  arms.  None 
are  exempt  from  its  conscription.  Save  the  two  lonely  cases  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  the  world  has  yet  seen  no  instance  of  a  discharge.  There  is  a 
great  fortress  and  line  of  siege  confronting  every  homestead,  and  com- 
manding every  group  of  our  people.  A  line  whose  pointed  musketry  we 
are,  perforce,  all  of  us  sooner  or  later  to  face ;  and  into  the  very  mouth  of 
whose  death-dealing  batteries  we  are  steadily  marching,  Sabbath  by  Sab- 
bath, day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  moment  by  moment,  widi  each  heaving  of 
the  lungs,  each  twinkling  of  the  eyelash.;  the  young,  the  old,  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  thoughtless  and  the  gloomy,  the  ignorant  and  the  scholar,  are 
walking  up  in  one  inevitable  procession,  with  the  intermingled  tramp  of 
Manhood's  heavy  foot  and  the  patter  of  Childhood's  foot-fall,  into  the 
flaming  rage  of  those  terrible  bastions.  '  There  is  no  Discharge  in  this 
War.'  You  &11  here,  I  fall  there.  The  rattling  hail  of  death  is  among  us 
at  this  instant  Sure  as  the  day-light  now  smnes.  so  sure  is  it  that  we 
must  all  bide  this  summoning,  and  brook  this  connict  I  might  go  from 
bench  to  bench  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  from  pew  to  pew  here,  and 
without  the  least  hazard  of  mistake  say  to  every  one: — 'And  you,  too, 
must  die'.  *  It  is  Appointed  unto  Men  once  to  Die' — appointed  by  an 
Allknowing  One,  whom  there  is  no  cheating — ^an  Omnipresent  One,  whom 
there  is  no  shunning — ^an  Almighty  One,  whom  there  is  no  resisting.  No 
skOl,  no  crafl,  no  force,  no  tears,  can  baffle  the  stroke.  No  heaps  of  golden 
orey  no  ranees  of  widest  empire  can  purchase  exemption  from  the  confis- 
cations of  aeath.  To-day,  the  capitalist  stalks  the  exchange,  wielding  the 
influence  of  his  own  large  fortune,  and  perhaps  that  of  many  another 
household  than  his  own ;  to-day,  the  king  rules  his  myriads  of  subjects,  and 
all  the  cabinets  and  courts  watch  with  solicitude  the  terms  of  his  policy. 
The  war  of  death  comes  on ;  and  to-morrow  the  grim  invader  and  destroyer 
has  handed  over  the  fortune  of  the  mUlionure  to  greedy  heirs,  the  keys  of 
the  bank  to  other  office-holders ;  and  has  tossed  the  diadem  and  sceptre 
of  a  dead  Csesar,  perchance,  into  an  infant's  feeble  and  quivering  hands. 
None  pillages  like  Death  with  such  sweeping  forfeitures;  his  victims  'carry 
nothing  away.'  None  hunts  like  Death,  never  losing  his  scent  or  missing 
his  |G[ame.  None  aims  like  Death,  with  a  shait  that  always  hits.  Is  there 
no  flying — ^no  bribing — ^no  pleading — ^no  reasoning — ^no  treating  with  this  ? 
No.    There  is  no  discharge  in  this  war. 

"  Count)  if  you  can,  the  myriads  of  '  the  mountains  of  his  prey,'  since 
the  days  of  the  Fall  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ;  but 
Death  is  a  mightier,  for  he  earthed  Nimrod  himself,  and  every  other  con- 
queror since.  He  has  heaped  the  soil  with  pyramids  of  corpses,  and 
manured  our  globe  with  the  dust  of  its  human  tenantry.    No  weapons 
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came  amiss  to  his  fighting.  He  drowns,  burns,  strangles,  stabs,  hacks, 
prisons^  and  blights — «11  modes  are  alike  to  him.  He  spares  nor  sex,  nor 
age,  nor  rank.     '  Death  has  passed  upon  all.'  " 
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We  could  write  numy  beautiful  extracts,  did  our  limits  permit;  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  for  every  one  to  cull  for  themselves  those  flowers  which 
are  most  suited  to  their  position  and  needs.  And  we  can  but  hope  that 
this  excellent  and  apropos  volume  will  have  a  very  widely-extended  cir- 
culation. 

A  Handy  Book  on  Property  Law,  By  Lord  St.  Leonards.   From  the  Fifth 
London  Edition.    New  York :  D.  Applstom  &  Go. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  volume,  containing  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  information  upon  that  most  intricate  of  all  subjects,  common  law, 
conveyed  in  a  plain,  practical,  common-sense  way,  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  letters;  and  comprising  just  those  phases  with  which  the  changes  and 
mutations  of  life  make  it  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  more  or  less 
acquainted.  Every  man  has  something  to  sell  or  to  purchase ;  every  one 
makes  contracts,  or  forms  obligations;  and  there  are  constantly  arising 
little  matters  of  dispute  in  all  business  relations,  which,  when  referred  to  a 
lawyer,  frequently  become  the  groundwork  of  long  and  tedious  litigation, 
but  which  might  have  easily  been  settled  in  the  first  place,  had  either  of 
the  parties  been  acquainted  with  a  few  details  of  the  laws  of  equity,  as 
recognized  in  courts  and  halls  of  jurisprudence  There  is  no  subject  of 
practical  utility  upon  which  there  is  so  little  correct  knowledge;  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  so  much  really  valuable  information  condensed  in  so  com- 
pact and  accessible  a  form. 

BaHan  Legends  and  Sketches,  By  J.  H.  Gumminos,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 
New  York :  Edward  Dukigan  &  Brother. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  very  neat  volume  of  Legends 
and  Sketches,  compiled  from  the  notes  of  a  journey  through  that  beautiful 
Italy,  so  full  of  romantic  and  poetic  associations.  The  legends  are  wild 
and  varied  in  character,  and  the  sketches  full  of  interest  and  incident 
There  is  no  pretension  to  description  of  places,  but  simply  a  compilation  of 
stories  which  will  serve  to  while  away  the  hours  of  a  long  summer's  day, 
or  read  aloud  by  the  fireside  on  a  cold  winter's  evening.  It  has  also  some 
amusing  hits  at  the  vagaries  of  superstitious  people,  which  would  weaken 
a  child's  faith  in  ghost  stories. 

Rome:  Us  Churches,  its  Charities,  and  its  Schools,  By  the  Rev.  Wic  H. 
Nelioan,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Member  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Great  Britain.  New  York:  Edward  Dunigak  & 
Brother. 

Unlikb  tourists  generally,  the  author  of  this  book  had  a  specific  object  in 
presenting  the  result  of  his  observations  to  the  world,  especially  as  con- 
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nected  with  the  City  of  Borne ;  and  as  all  his  labors  and  investigations 
were  conducted  with  that  purpose  in  view,  he  has  succeeded  in  condensing 
a  much  greater  amount  of  valuable  information  than  is  oHen  found  in 
books  of  travel.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  defence  of  the  Citj  of  Home 
from  the  attacks  of  modem  authors,  and  an  eulogium  upon  her  churches, 
her  charities,  and  finally  upon  her  religion,  which  has  brought  about  such 
resulta 

In  the  progress  of  his  work,  the  author  gives  most  interesting  and 
graphic  accounts  of  every  scene  and  place  of  interest  in  ancient  and  modem 
Rome,  rendering  it  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  guide  to  all  who  contem- 
plate visiting  the  Eternal  City.  The  style  is  as  vivid  and  fascinating  as  a 
romance,  while  the  constant  recurrence  of  religious  and  poetic  imagery 
impresses  the  mind  with  a  dim  and  mystic  consciousness  of  "  treading  on 
holy  ground."  Speaking  of  the  moral  condition  of  Rome,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  other  European  cities.  Dr.  Nehgan  says : 

"  The  effects  of  the  provision  which  Rome  makes  for  the  moral  culture 
of  her  population,  may  be  seen  in  the  appearance  which  the  streets  of 
Rome  present,  and  in  the  absence  from  them  of  those  loathsome  scenes 
which  are  witnessed  in  the  capitals  of  other  European  cities.  From  the 
testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  we  have  it  recorded,  that  there  are  at 
present  80,000  prostitutes  in  the  City  of  London.  A  writer  in  the  Norik 
British.  Eevieu)  for  February,  1857,  states :  ^  We  should  be  within  the  mark 
if  we  were  to  say,  that  50,000  of  these  walk  the  streets  at  night,  because 
they  cannot  eam  their  living  in  any  other  way.*  With  this  state  of  things 
contrast  the  streets  of  Rome.  You  never  will  meet  with  any  of  these 
unfortunate  characters  in  the  public  streets.  The  streets  are  quiet  through 
aU  the  hours  of  the  night.  On  Christmas  night,  after  attending  the  func- 
tions in  the  church  of  the  ^  Trieste  de  Marti,'  I  nave  walked  home  to  the 
Quirinal,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mominff,  without  meeting  any  person. 
Soon  afler  dark  all  is  still  and  quiet,  and  the  only  noise  you  will  hear  is  of 
some  fraternity,  singing  their  Litanies  and  Psalms,  on  their  way  to  some 
favorite  statue  of  the  Madonna,  to  finish  there  their  devotions,  and  after- 
wards return  home  in  peace  and  happiness. 

"  The  ample  provision  Rome  has  made  in  her  conservatories  and  institu- 
tions for  the  reception  of  young  females  prevents  their  recurring  to  the  need 
of  perambulating  the  streets  to  entice  persons  into  the  way  of  sin,  and  ob- 
tain from  them  the  means  of  support,  which  is  usually  squandered  in  dis- 
gusting scenes  of  infamy.  Another  thing  you  never  witness  in  Rome  is  a 
drunken  man.  Those  who  have  Hved  for  many  years  in  Rome  will  tell 
you  that  one  is  very  seldom  seen,  and  that  drunkenness  is  not  the  vice  of  an 
Italian. 

"Whatever  charges  the  visitor  from  other  countries  can  bring  against 
Rome,  he  cannot  accuse  her  of  having  her  streets  polluted  by  those  disgust- 
ing and  brutalizing  scenes  which  may  be  met  with  in  other  large  cities  of 
Europe.  Scenes  far  different  from  this  may  be  witnessed  there — even  all 
the  people  kneeUng  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  taken  to  the  sick  until 
the  priest  who  is  carrying  it  passes  by.  In  Catholic  countries,  whether  it 
is  from  this  public  profession  of  religion,  the  grace  of  Grod  seems  manifested 
there  in  an  especial  manner,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries^  if  they 
have  not  the  material  wealth  which  other  countries  possess^  are  also  freer 
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from  the  open  profession  of  many  other  sins  which  folloT^  in  its  train,  and  also 
from  those  crimes  which  make  human  nature  shudder  at  thinking  of  them.'* 

The  fine  descriptions  of  churches,  schools,  Ubraries,  and  public  buildings 
generally,  assort  rather^ ill  with  the  received  notions  of  the  squalor  and 
degradation  of  Modem  Rome.  Altogether,  it  is  a  remarkably  well- written 
work,  and  as  its  champion  and  defender  the  author  has  faithfully  performed 
his  task. 

The  Lectures  of  Lola  Montez  (Countese  of  LandefddC),  induding  her  Auto- 
biography.    New  York :  Rudd  &  Carlton. 

EyEBTone  who  has  heard  the  lectures  of  Madame  Lola  Montez  will  desire 
to  revive  again  in  some  measure  the  pleasure  they  experienced  by  reading 
them  in  book  form.  The  witty  personal  gossip,  the  graceful  repartee,  the 
poetic,  historic,  and  mythological  allusions,  and  even  the  pretty  feminine 
philosophy,  so  charming  in  a  charming  woman,  will  all  be  remembered  with 
a  vague  longing  to  hear  it  all  over  once  more,  and  experience  again  the 
power  of  an  intellectual  fascination.  On  reading  the  book,  however,  a  cer- 
tain disappointment  is  felt  The  wit  is  there,  the  gossip,  the  poetry,  and 
the  pleasant  abandon  of  style ;  but  we  miss  the  witchery  of  tone  and  man- 
ner which  imparted  the  magic  to  the  words  ,*  the  spell  seems  broken,  and 
we  judge  of  the  lectures  of  Biadame  Lola  Montez  with  the  same  calmness  of 
judgment  as  though  they  had  been  delivered  by  any  graduate  of  a  western 
college.  Light  and  lively  reading  they  certainly  are,  and  form  a  pleasant 
summer  book  for  the  country.  A  portrait  of  the  authoress  embellishes  the 
title  page. 

JVank  LedU's  New  FamSy  Magazine, 

We  have  received  the  July  number  of  this  excellent  periodical,  and  are 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  rising  in  the  favor  of  the 
community.  The  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  reading  matter,  the 
beauty  of  the  illustrations,  and  lastly,  what  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
gentler  sex,  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  the  ladies*  department^  render  it 
decidedly  the  cheapest  publication  of  the  day,  if  not  the  best 
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Adjournment  of  Congress. — (Congress  adjourned  after  an  extraordinary 
session,  which  extended  up  to  the  14th  of  June.  The  usual  appropriation 
bills  were  passed,  involving  an  amount  of  eighty-four  millions  of  dollars. 
A  loan  of  $20,000,000  was  also  authorized,  to  reUeve  the  difficulties  of  the 
treasury.  Three  new  States  were  admitted,  Kansas,  Oregon  and  Minnesota, 
a  greater  number  than  has  been  admitted  during  any  preceding  session  of 
Congress,  although  the  first^  Kansas,  occupied  more  time  than  all  the  others, 
except  probably  Missouri.  Eight  steam  sloops  of  war  and  one  side-wheel 
steamer,  were  ordered  to  be  built. 

The  appointment  of  Augustus  ScheU,  Collector,  and  Dr.  Bradford,  Consul 
to  Rome,  and  George  N.  Sanders,  Navy  Agent^  for  the  port  of  New  York, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  session.  The  news  was 
received  with  tokens  of  the  greatest  approval  by  Mr.  Schell's  friends, 
whose  nomination  encountered  severe  opposition.  A  salute  was  fired  in 
the  City  Hall  Park  and  at  Albany,  on  the  announcement  of  his  confirmation, 
and  in  the  evening  he  was  honored  by  a  grand  serenade  at  his  residence. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Senator  Henderson  from  Texas,  died.  A  very 
affecting  eulogium  was  pronounced  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Houston ;  which 
was  followed  by  tributes  fit>m  Messrs.  Davis,  Crittenden,  Reid,  Hayne,  and 
Seward. 

BRrriSH  Aooressionb. — The  subject  of  the  British  outrages  occupied  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  was  very  fully  discussed  by  Messrs.  Burlinghame, 
Kunckel,  Jones,  Sickels,  Blair,  and  others.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  recent  annoyances  have  not  been  instigated  by  any  late 
orders  fi*om  the  home  government^  but  are  a  revival  of  old  troubles,  for 
which  the  individuals  engaged  in  them  are  to  blame.  Something  is  doubt- 
less due  to  a  spirit  of  exaggeration,  which  always  attends  the  report  of 
affairs  of  this  kind,  while  a  motive  for  the  conduct  of  officers  in  the  English 
navy  is  found  in  the  prize  money  which  always  results  from  the  capture  of  a 
slaver.  Be  the  exaggerations  what  they  may,  in  any  case,  enough  is 
known  to  have  been  done  to  authorize  the  United  States  in  demanding  the 
fiillest  explanation,  the  most  ample  apology,  and  also  security  against  any 
such  occurrence  for  the  future. 

The  Pubhc  Press  in  England  seem  fully  desirous  of  establishing  every- 
thing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States.  They  freely  confess  that  had 
such  high-handed  outrages  been  offered  to  British  ships  within  their  own 
channel,  the  whole  nation  would  have  risen  in  indignation  to  demand 
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redress  and  the  summary  punishment  of  the  offenders.  In  Parliament 
the  news  had  been  reoeived  with  less  decided  tokens  of  disapprobation. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Malmsbury,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  both  demurred  at  wholly  waiving  the  right  of  visit^  on 
the  ground  that  the  United  States  flag  was  so  often  appropriated  as  a 
protection  to  the  slave  traffic  The  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  which  we 
publish,  will  fully  explain  the  ground  taken  by  our  Government  in  this 
matter,  and  which  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

The  absurdity  of  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  England  from  the  United 
States,  which  would  permit  the  violation  of  her  flag,  the  detention  of  her 
vessels,  a  subjection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  insolent  officials,  necessarily 
limited  to  their  discretion,  or  rather  their  want  of  it,  which  has  been  seen 
to  be  remarkable,  ia  so  transparent  as  not  to  require  the  slightest  commenti 
and  it  Is  susceptible  of  only  one  answer,  and  that  is  already  on  its  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  form  of  a  squadon,  composed  of  the  following  vessels : 
— Steamers  Colorado,  40  guns ;  Wabash,  40  guns ;  Pulton,  5  guns ;  Water 
Witch,  2  guns ;  Arctic,  2  guns ;  Despatch,  2  guns ;  Sloops  of  war  Mace- 
donian, 22  guns;  Constellation,  22  guns;  Saratoga,  20  guns;  Savannah^ 
24  gans ;  Jamestown,  22  guns ;  Plymouth,  5  guns ;  Preble,  16  guns ;  Brig 
Dolphin,  4  guns;  total,  226  guns.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  vessels  are 
known  to  have  been  boarded  by  the  British  fleet,  now  stationed  on  the 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  Florida. 

The  latest  advices  state  that  Lord  Napier,  in  a  recent  interview  with 
Secretary  Cass,  read  to  him  a  despatch  from  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury,  in 
which  his  lordship  expresses  his  regret  at  the  outrages  committed  by 
British  cruisers  on  American  vessels,  and  waives  the  right  of  visit  and 
search. 

Jn  this  despatch.  Earl  Malmsbury,  it  is  stated,  hopes  that  the  President 
will  reconsider  the  despatch  of  Secretary  Cass  to  Lord  Napier,  of  the  10th 
of  April,  declining  further  stipulations  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  he  will  consent  to  a  convention  for  the  correction  of  the  abuse  of 
the  American  flag  by  the  slave  traders. 

Perhaps  the  National  Debt  of  England  has  had  some  effect  on  this 
question.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1848,  it  amounted  to  £779,225,000,  with 
an  annual  interest  of  £23,383,000,  or  $116,  915,000.  The  National  Debt 
is  equal  probably  to  a  debt  of  nearly  $2,000  on  each  adult  male  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  an  honorable  proof  of  >  American  patriotism  that 
all  parties  have  simk  their  petty  animosities  under  the  pressure  of  this 
national  grievance,  and  unite  in  demanding  a  full,  and  complete  adjustment 
of  present  difficulties^  and  a  satisfactory  settlement  for  the  future.  Annexed 
are  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate : 

Resolved  (as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate),  That  American  vessels  on  the 
high  seas,  in  time  of  peace,  bearing  the  American  flag,  remain  under  the 
junsdiction  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  therefore  any  visita- 
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tion,  molestation,  or  detention  of  such  vessel  by  force,  or  by  the  exhibition 
of  force  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  pow^r,  is  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  and  repeated  violations  of  this  immunity,  com- 
mitted bv  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Grulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  seas,  by  firing  into,  interrupting,  and 
otherwise  forcibly  detaining  them  on  their  voyage,  requires,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  such  unequivocal  and  final  disposition  of  the  subject 
by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  touching  the 
rights  involved,  as  shall  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  this  government^  and 
preclude  hereafter  the  occurrence  of  like  aggressions. 

Eesolved,  That  the  Senate  fully  approves  the  action  of  the  Executive  in 
sending  a  naval  force  into  the  infested  seas  with  orders  to  "  protect  all  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by  the 
vessels  of  war  of  any  other  nation.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
that^  if  it  become  necessary,  such  additional  legislation  should  be  supplied, 
in  aid  of  the  executive  power,  as  will  make  such  protection  effectual 

New  Orleans  Vigilance  Committee. — On  the  4th  of  June  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  New  Orleans,  which  created  intense  excitement^  and  it  was 
feared  would  lead  to  results  of  the  most  serious  character.  A  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  took  possession  of  the  public  square,  seized  the  depositories 
of  public  arms,  erected  barricades,  and  prepared  vigorously  to  take  law  and 
government  into  their  own  hands.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  outbreak 
have  been  in  operation  previous  to  the  municipal  elections  in  1856,  at 
which  time  the  Know-nothings  came  into  power.  Their  development 
was  owing  to  the  system  of  violence  and  intimidation,  pursued  by  the 
Know-nothings,  who  employed  a  band  of  men  called  "  Thugs'*  to  secretly 
assist  them  by  any  means,  in  carrying  out  their  plan  of  controlling  the  city 
government  At  subsequent  city  elections  the  practice  of  thugging  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  only  4,000  votes  were  cast  out  of  12,000 
registered  voters.  Assaults  and  private  assassinations  became  fearfully 
common,  nor  could  a  conviction  against  one  of  these  recognized  murderers 
be  obtained.  This  state  of  things  becoming  intolerable,  resulted  in  the  ter- 
rible demonstration  of  the  4th  of  June,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  election. 
The  self-organized  committee  nominated  an  independent  candidate  for 
mayor.  Major  G.  F.  Beauregord,  recently  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 
and  formerly  a  gallant  officer  in  the  American  army  during  the  war  with 
Mexico.  A  special  police  of  one  thousand  men  were  appointed  to  protect 
the  citizens  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Major  J.  K.  Duncan,  a  graduate  of  Westpoint.  The  result  was  however 
disastrous  to  the  hopes  of  the  committee,  among  whom  were  most  of  the 
respectable  merchants  and  business  men  of  New  Orleans.  Greneral  Stilt, 
the  Know-nothing  candidate,  was  elected  by  about  250  majority.  The 
city  has  remained  perfectly  quiet  since  the  election,  and  but  few  of  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  were  retained  for  trial.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
popular  feeling  will  permit  the  award  of  any  lengthened  term  of  punish- 
ment. 
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The  success  of  any  attempt  to  overthrow  existing  authorities  can  never 
be  regarded  as  subject  for  congratulation  \  but  it  still  seems  as  if  a  limit 
should  be  put  to  the  machinations  of  secret  cabals,  whose  efforts  all  tend  to 
subvert  justice,  and  prostitute  the  administrative  power  to  most  unholy 
uses. 

The  Steambr  Pennsylvania  was  burned  to  the  waters  edge,  in  the 
Mississippi,  sixty  miles  below  Memphis,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  12th 
June.  Out  of  three  hundred  persons,  over  two  hundred  were  lost  Among 
all  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  on  the  Misaissipi  for  years  past,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  terrible  and  heart-rending. 

Settlement  of  Diffioulties  in  Utah. — It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
know  that  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  has  taken  place  between  the 
Government  and  the  Mormon  settlers  without  bloodshed,  and  under  much 
more  favorable  circumstances  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  nego- 
tiations of  Colonel  Kane  were  so  entirely  successful,  that  Governor  Cum- 
mings  entered  Salt  Lake  city  without  opposition,  and  with  even  the  polite 
tender  of  all  the  facilities  necessary  in  entering  upon  his  new  duties.  The 
territorial  seal,  records,  public  documents,  and  library,  which  had  been 
reported  as  destroyed,  were  delivered  to  him,  intact,  by  William  H. 
Hooper,  late  Acting  Secretary  to  Brigham  Young,  so  that  one  cause  of  the 
wa-  upon  them  was  discovered  to  be  wholly  without  foundation. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle  the  Crovemor  was  formally  introduced 
to  three  or  four  thousand  people,  assembled  for  public  worship,  by  Brigham 
Young,  as  the  new  Governor  of  Utah.  He  was  listened  to  with  profound 
attention  and  respect  during  a  speech  of  half  an  hour's  length,  in  which  he 
intimated  that  his  presence  there  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  national  law,  and  finally  invited  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  in  relation  to  any  grievances  which  they  imagined  themselves  to 
have  sustained.  This  brought  out  a  number  of  speakers,  who  fiercely 
harangued  on  the  subject  of  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith  Jun.,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Mormon  battalion  in  the  late  war,  their  fearful  sufferings  in 
crossing  the  mountains  and  constructing  for  themselves  a  home  in  the  wil- 
derness, until  the  whole  congregation  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  which  was  with  difficulty  calmed  by  the  personal  exertions 
of  Brigham  Young.  The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  to  all  dis- 
affected persons,  male  and  female,  inviting  them  to  come  to  him,  assuring 
them  of  protection,  and  a  safe  conduct  back  to  their  own  homes,  if  desired. 
It  is  rather  remarkable,  and  furnishes  little  proof  of  the  "  frightfiil  outrages" 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  that  out  of  100,000  people,  less  than  fifty 
availed  themselves  of  the  Governor's  offer. 

The  greater  portion,  male  and  female,  are  busy  preparing  for  another 
march ;  and  already  vast  numbers,  with  immense  wagons  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, and  accommodations  for  the  women  and  children,  have  commenced 
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a  journey  South,  some  think  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Sonora, 
while  others  think  their  final  destination  is  the  British  possessions  in  Ore- 
gon. Their  reason  for  leaving  a  home  endeared  by  so  many  associations 
is  the  introduction  of  rude  soldiery  in  their  midst,  from  whom  all  sorts  of 
injustice,  together  with  the  desecration  of  their  wives  and  daughters  might 
be  expected.  They  would  also  have  to  give  an  account  of  their  land, 
which  is  staked  out  and  divided  off  under  laws  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Lastly,  they  do  not  choose  to  live  under  any  other  authority  than  that  of 
Brigham  Toung,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice  everything,  and  encounter  again 
the  terrors  and  privations  which  they  have  once  surmounted,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  right  of  faith  and  action  inviolate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  moral  aspects  of  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  such 
wonderful  courage,  patience  and  zeal  has  rarely  been  paralleled,  and  affords 
a  significant  lesson  to  religious  sects  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  G-ot- 
emor  Cummings  contemplated  following  the  wandering  bands  of  people, 
in  order  to  prevail  upon  them  to  collect  their  scattered  forces  and  return. 
Many  of  the  scenes  witnessed  at  the  departures  were  said  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  distressing  and  moumfiil.  The  army  still  remained  at  Camp 
Scott,  and  Q-ovemor  Cummings  was  informed  that  the  torch  would  be 
applied  to  every  dwelling  the  moment  the  soldiers  attempted  to  cross  the 
mountains.  What  the  Mormons  seem  most  to  desire  now  is,  to  secure  a 
safe  and  speedy  departure. 

Mexican  Affairs. — Mexico  is  still  distracted  by  internal  convulsions; 
rival  cliques  and  factions  are  constantly  striving  to  obtain  supremacy.  On 
the  other  hand,  Juarez  maintains  authority  along  the  sea  coast^  while 
Zuolaga  wields  the  sceptre  of  power  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  the  mean- 
time, Santa  Anna  issues  a  long  manifesto,  which  is  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
Mexican  people,  and  is  intended  to  aid  the  intrigues  by  which  he  hopes  to 
return  to  his  former  position.  In  the  winds  of  this  sea  of  contention,  the 
people  themselves  are  tossed  like  a  frail  barque  upon  a  storm,  on  aU  sides 
they  are  surrounded  by  fierce  strife,  from  which  they  can  gain  nothing,  but 
which  robs  them  of  everything.  The  most  intelligent  among  them  look 
forward  to  an  American  protectorate  as  the  only  hope  in  the  future  of 
relief  fi-om  this  frightful  internal  agitation  or  safety  from  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. 

The  efforts  of  the  Zuolaga  government  to  force  contibutions  from 
foreigners  towards  its  support^  were  met  by  a  prompt  and  energetic  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  American  Minister.  Messrs.  Coolidge 
and  Grarcia,  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  Orizava,  have  been  liberated. 

Central  Aherica  and  the  Casb-Yrisarri  Treaty. — ^In  spite  of  the  Cais- 
Yrisarri  treaty,  we  seem  to  be  as  far  from  the  right  of  the  inter-oceanic 
and  transit  route  as  ever,  the  action  of  Monsieur  Belly,  the  French  diplo- 
matist)  having  succeeded  in  obtcdning  a  contract  from  the  govemments  of 
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Casta  Rica  and  Nicaragna,  whereby  the  privilege  of  constructing  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  is  conferred  upon  a  French  company,  of 
which  he  assumes  to  be  the  agent,  and  who  are  to  retain  exclusive  right  for 
ninety-nine  years.  The  work  is  to  be  commenced  in  two  years,  and 
finished  in  six,  if  possible,  with  a  grant  of  all  public  lands  for  the  breadth 
of  one  league  along  the  canal  and  river.  Ships  of  the  Canal  Comt>any  are 
to  pass  free  of  tolls,  but  others  pay  ten  per  cent  on  merchandise  and 
twelve  dollars  per  passenger.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  between  fifty 
and  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  which  some  think  will  prove  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking.  The  neutrality  of  the  canal 
is  to  be  guaranteed  by  France,  Gkeat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  but  the  French  government  have  the 
right  to  keep  two  ships  of  war  stationed  on  the  canal  or  on  Lake  Nicaragua 
for  the  entire  duration  of  the  works. 

Appended  to  the  contract  is  a  declaration,  signed  by  Rivas,  Martinez  and 
Mora,  declaring  that  Central  America  is  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  fiUi- 
busters,  under  the  official  patronage  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
American  Minister  in  Nicaragua  boasts  publicly  of  peremptorily  proposing 
as  an  ultimatum  the  ratification  of  the  Cass-Yrisarri  treaty  or  an  invasion 
of  fillibusters  under  the  American  flag,  and  placing  the  independence  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  under  the  guaranty  of  France,  England  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

Atlantic  Telegraph. — ^A  trial  trip  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  proved  entirely  successful,  all  the  machinery  worked  admirably, 
and  the  entire  fleet  sailed  for  the  scene  of  the  grand  operation  on  the  10th, 
ihe  Niagara  leaving  Plymouth  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  Agamemnon  at  9.  The 
weather  was  exceedingly  favorable,  and  it  was  thought  the  fleet  would 
reach  mid-ocean  on  the  20th  inst,  and  the  cable  be  all  laid  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Frightful  Storms  during  the  Month  of  June. — The  past  month  will  be 
remembered  for  a  long  time  as  the  witness  of  the  most  frightful  devastation 
and  destruction  of  property  which  the  history  of  the  country  can  parallel 
All  the  great  Western  rivers  have  been  flooded  by  incessant  storms,  which 
have  frequently  submerged  whole  valleys  and  extensive  farming  districts, 
destroying  the  crops,  and  leaving  the  most  complete  ruin  and  desolation  in 
their  track.  The  first  indications  of  serious  damage  were  discovered  in  the 
overflowing  of  the  Mississippi,  just  above  New  Orleans,  early  in  May. 
Large  tracts  of  sugar  and  cotton  lands  were  flooded  with  violent  torrents, 
against  which  all  effort  proved  uselesa  The  village  of  Gretna,  the  parish 
of  St  Charles,  and  nearly  every  plantation  for  thirty  miles  below  the  dty, 
were  submerged  or  overflowed  so  as  to  destroy  the  property.  The  esti* 
mated  amount  of  sugar  destroyed  was  50,000  hogsheads,  worth  $3,000,000. 
while  the  damage  to  the  cotton  crop  waa  valued  at  400,000  bales,  worth 
$16,000,000. 
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Ulinoia  also  suffered  fearfully.  In  the  town  of  Naples,  the  streets  were 
completely  inundated,  so  that  skiffs,  scows  and  rails  were  used  to  convey 
people  from  house  to  house.  At  Cairo,  also,  the  levee  of  the  town  gave 
way,  and  the  entire  place  was  soon  reposing  beneath  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  One  thousand  feet  of  the  Central  Railroad  track  was 
washed  away,  and  the  damage  to  property  in  other  ways  was  estimated  at 
over  $300,000. 

Ohio  and  Missouri  were  also  severely  visited.  In  Cincinnati  alone  the 
damage  was  estimated  at  $60,000.  In  Missouri  the  wheat  crop  was  much 
injured,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Caholdia  and  Illinoistown,  near  Sl  Louis, 
were  compelled  to  vacate  their  houses  or  they  would  have  been  drowned 
out  On  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Alexandria,  Marion  City,  Lagrange,  Can- 
ton, and  other  places,  were  entirely  submerged. 

In  Virginia  the  counties  of  King  (George  and  Westmorland  were  deso- 
lated by  a  terrible  hail-storm ;  the  damage  was  laid  at  from  $75,000  to 
$100,000.  At  Fredericksburgh  over  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
destroyed,  worth  $150,000.  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  all 
eruffered  more  or  less,  especially  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  approximation  to  the  whole  value  of  property  destroyed,  as 
near  as  it  can  be  ascertained : 

Cotton  crop,  400,000  bales $16,000,000 

Grain  crops 10,000,000 

Sugar  crop,  50,000  hogsheads 3,000,000 

Towns,  buildings,  bridges,  mills,  levees,  and  fanning  stock.  3,000,000 

Baikoads  and  canals 1,000,000 

Total $33,000,000 

On  the  21st  of  June  a  severe  tornado  visited  this  city,  tearing  down 
trees,  sweeping  off  chimneys,  and  creating  a  good  deal  of  excitement  while 
it  lasted;  fortunately  it  was  not  very  long.  It  commenced  about  four 
o^clock  in  the  aflemoon,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening  the  stars  were  shining 
calmly,  as  though  no  breath  had  ever  disturbed  the  scene  upon  which  they 
shone. 

Eruption  of  Motnrr  Vesuvius. — A  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
has  taken  place,  more  severe  than  any  which  has  occurred  during  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  upper  mountain  has  been  very  quiet  for  some  time,  no 
flow  of  lava  having  taken  place  since  1855.  The  first  and  most  dreadM 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  in  the  year  79,  when  Pompeii  and  Herculaxueum 
were  buried  in  the  burning  lava,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
hmnan  beings  perished.  In  1631  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greece,  then 
having  four  thousand  inhabitants,  was  entirely  destroyed,  together  with 
much  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  were  also  terrible  eruptions  in 
1759,  1767,  and  in  1794,  making  the  thirty-fifth  since  the  time  Pompeii 
was  buried,  and  the  second  time  that  Torre  del  Greooo  was  burned.    At 
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this  time  the  top  of  the  mountain  fell  in,  leaving  the  crater  nearly  two  miles 
in  drcomference.  There  have  been  several  eruptions  since,  but  none  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  present 

Quick  Passaoe  of  the  Vanderbilt. — The  steamship  Vanderbilt,  Captain 
Lefevre,  has  the  honor  of  having  made  the  shortest  western  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  which  has  ever  been  aocomplished.  The  time  was  nine  days 
and  thirteen  hours,  less  by  six  hours  than  the  trip  achieved  by  the  Baltic  in 
1851,  the  triumph  of  which  she  has  worn  for  seven  years.  Only  four  pas- 
sages have  ever  been  made  under  ten  days,  two  of  which  have  been  by  the 
Baltic,  one  by  the  Arabia,  and  the  last  by  the  Vanderbilt  The  following 
18  the  time  table : 


1851. 
Baltia 

1853. 
Arabia 

1854. 
Baltic 

185a 
Vanderbilt. 


Left  Liverpool, 
August  6,  4  P.M. 


Arr,  (U  New  York. 
August  16,  6  A.M. 


August  13,  2  P.M.  August  23, 7-55  A.M. 

July   8,   1-15    A.M. 
June  19,  10-30  A.M. 


June    28,    1    P.M. 

Left  Southampton, 

June  9,  7-30  P.M. 


D.  KM, 
9  19  00 

9  22  65 

9  17  15 

9  13  00 

The  Disposttion  op  the  Leviathan. — ^The  Leviathan  is  to  be  placed  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  with  Portland  for  her  terminus. 

The  Jews  in  the  House  of  Commons. — The  Jews  have  at  last  been 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

MiuTABT  Inixuenoe  IN  France.  —  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
&cts  of  the  duel  which  recently  took  place  between  M.  Henri  de  Pene,  of 
the  FigarOj  Paris,  and  M.  Courtiel,  Sub-Lieutenant  of  the  9th  Chasseurs. 
The  briefest  recapitulation,  therefore,  will  be  sufficient  It  is  well  known 
that  the  greatest  jealousy  always  exists  in  France  between  the  two  great 
rival  powers,  the  pen  and  the  sword.  When,  therefore,  an  emeiUe  of  this 
kind  occurs,  it  is  not  considered  simply  as  an  individual  difficulty,  but  as 
involving  the  most  serious  possible  consequences.  The  whole  nation  re- 
solves itself  into  two  formidable  opposing  parties,  and  the  result  is  watched 
with  interest  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

In  the  present  instance,  M.  de  Pdne,  who  writes  for  Figaro  under  the 
name  of  "  Nemo,"  was  deputed  to  attend  a  ball  at  the  Minist^re  de  la 
Guerre,  and  in  his  description  gave  a  droll  account  of  the  odd  appearance 
of  some  of  the  biggest  guns  present  on  the  occasion,  particularly  admiring 
the  activity  of  the  sub-lieutenants  at  the  supper-table ;  intimating  that  feats 
of  such  magnitude  performed  at  Sebastopol  would  have  done  them  the 
greatest  honor.  This  harmless  pleasantry,  which  would  have  been  looked 
npon  as  a  matter  of  course  here,  or  raised  the  author's  value  at  least  a 
dollar  on  the  column,  was  in  France  received  as  a  frightful  insult^  which 
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nothing  but  blood  could  wipe  out  The  next  day,  M.  de  Pene  received 
hundreds  of  letters,  each  containing  a  challenge ;  and  as  he  could  fight  but 
one  man,  M.  Ck)urtiel  was  jselected.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
onset)  and  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  the  affair  was  considered  at  an 
end.  One  of  his  seconds,  M.  Hyenne,  stepped  out,  however,  and  said,  that 
as  the  honor  of  all  the  sub-lieutenants  was  implicated,  M.  de  P^ne  would 
have  to  fight  every  one  of  them ;  and  in  answer  to  the  natural  sneer  with 
which  this  information  was  received,  struck  M.  de  Pene  on  the  face.  There 
was  then  no  alternative.  This  time,  M.  de  Pdne,  weak  and  faint^  was 
worsted,  and  his  life  despaired  of.  M.  Hyenne  was  put  under  arrest  untQ 
the  issue  was  known ;  and  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  of  the  act  immediately 
raised  in  all  France  a  feeling  of  the  most  powerful  indignation. 

Other  indications  of  military  tyranny  followed.  A  band  of  these  small 
despots  marched  to  the  very  office  of  the  Figaro^  and  forced  the  insertion 
of  a  defence  of  the  deed  into  its  columns.  The  chief  editor,  M.  de  YiUe- 
messant,  was  refused  an  audience  by  the  Emperor,  and  all  satisfaction  for 
the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  him. 

The  aim  of  the  Emperor  seems  to  be  to  virtually  abolish  freedom  in 
France,  by  making  the  expression  of  any  opinion  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a 
crime.  That  this  will  not  be  quietly  submitted  to  is  evident^  from  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  manifested  in  any  way  in  which  it  is  permitted.  A  book 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  names  as  volunteers  to  fight  the  military 
braggadocios,  and  filled  up  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  until  it  was  closed 
by  the  Emperor's  orders.  A  manifesto  has  also  been  issued  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  containing  a  defiance  to  the  whole  army,  and  declaring  them- 
selves willing  to  take  the  issue  of  the  quarrel  upon  themselves.  The  latest 
advices  state  that  M.  de  P^ne  is  slowly  recovering;  but  the  circumstances 
still  continue  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  the  event  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  Third. 

DiFLOMATio  Conferences  in  Pabis. — The  Diplomatic  Conferences  have  at 
length  been  re-opened  at  Paris.  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sardinia^  and  Turkey  are  represented,  and  meet  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Minister  on  Foreign  Afiairs — the  subject  under  consideration  being  the 
organization  of  the  Danubian  Principahties. 

The  Despoliation  of  the  Hospttaub. — ^The  proposition  of  the  Emperor, 
through  General  Espinasse,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Safety, 
to  the  prefects  of  France,  commanding  them  to  use  their  influence  and 
authority  to  compel  the  trustees  of  all  the  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions in  France  to  sell  their  real  property,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the 
public  funds  for  his  benefit,  has  been  regarded  with  such  universal  horror, 
as  a  piece  of  impious  sacrilege,  that  it  is  not  thought  the  question  will  be 
pressed,  at  least  for  the  present  So  many  subjects  have  tended  recently 
to  agitate  the  public  mind,  that  it  is  thought  best  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  will  of  the  people. 
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ORsnn. — ODe  Budio,  who  turned  state's  evidence  against  Orsini,  has  been 
exiled  to  Cayenne. 

a 

D'IsRAELL — ^D'lsraeli  made  a  scathing  speech  reoently  at  a  dinner  in 
Buckingham  county,  charging  upon  Lor  i  Pahnerston  terrible  treachery, 
and  denouncing  him  as  false  to  every  princ.ple  of  honor. 

Charles  Diokens.  —  Charles  Dickens  has  separated  from  his  vrife — 
cause,  domestic  difficulties  and  incompatibility  of  temper,  discovered  after 
living  together  22  years,  and  bringing  up  a  large  family  of  children. 

ThS  EXAHOfATION   OF    Q-BN.   J,   LaMB,   AT    IiAWRENCB,    SjkNBAB)   FOR    TBI 

Murder  or  Cou  Jenkins  still  Continues. — So  far,  the  evidence  adduced 
places  the  defendant  in  rather  an  awkward  situation.  The  prosecution  have 
made  out  a  strong  case — the  defence  a  weak  one.  That  Lane  was  deter- 
mined and  fully  prepared  to  shoot  Jenkins,  should  he  attempt  to  encroach 
upon  the  well,  cannot  be  denied. 

The  question  arises,  who  had  most  right  to  the  claim  and  to  the  use  of 
the  well  in  question?  It  is  true  that  Lane  first  filed  his  claim  to  the  land, 
but  he  subsequently  moved  fix>m  Douglas  county,  wherein  it  is  situated, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Doniphan  county.  The  move  proving  a  failure, 
he  again  proceeded  to  Douglas  county  and  asserted  his  right  to  the  aban- 
doned claim.  CoL  Jenkins,  who  established  himself  on  the  daim  during 
the  absence  of  the  former  proprietor,  contested  the  right  of  Lane  to  regain 
possession  of  the  land.  The  claim  had  grown  to  be  a  valuable  one,  and  it 
vras  not  to  be  lost  without  a  hard  struggle ;  at  least  so  thought  Lane.  The 
matter  came  before  the  Land  Office  at  Lecompton,  but  there  it  was  decided 
that  CoL  Jenkins  had  legal  possession  of  the  land.  Lane  still  determined 
not  to  give  up  the  prize,  and  accordingly  he  sent  on  a  petition  to  Washington 
setting  forth  his  grievances,  and  praying  that  the  transfer  of  the  patent  to 
Jenkins  might  be  delayed,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  his  claim  more  fully.  It  was  while  these  legal  proceedings  were 
pending  that  the  encounter  took  place  between  the  contestants  which 
resulted  so  fatally  to  CoL  Jenkins. 

The  New  Steam  Carriage,  invented  by  Mr.  Bichard  Dudgeon,  reoently 
made  an  experimental  trip  from  New  York  to  Harlem,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  very  satisfiictory. 

Mr.  Dudgeon's  carriage  weighs  2,700  lbs.,  and  may  be  described  as  a  half 
or  quarter  sized  locomotive,  with  very  large  wheels  and  no  smoke  pipe.  It 
has  no  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  steam  machineiy,  which  is  a 
simple  tubular  boUer  with  improved  valve  gear.  The  cylinders  are  fastened 
to  the  firont  of  the  boiler  or  smoke  box  at  the  usual  angle,  and  have  inside 
connections  to  the  crank.  The  steam  is  distributed  to  the  pistons  by  a 
modem  slide  valve,  and  the  link  motion  perfected  by  Stephenson.  The 
steam  and  smoke  are  discharged  downwards,  in  fix>nt,  without  a  chimney, 
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and  pass  behind  a  water  tank  on  the  front  end  of  the  boiler.  The  cranks 
are  worked  on  the  inside  instead  of  the  outside,  as  in  other  locomotlveaL 
The  improyement  over  other  engines  consists  in  increasing  the  strdke  of 
the  piston,  and  diminishing  the  size  of  ih%  driving  wheels.  The  stroke  is 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  three  feet  and  a  half 

The  carriage  wheels  are  very  similar  to  those  in  ordinary  use,  only 
smaller,  to  diminish  the  jolt  The  springs  are  also  similar,  though  differ- 
ently applied.  The  hind  axle,  to  which  the  steam  power  is  applied,  is  an 
ordinary  crank  axle.  The  steermg  is  done  by  the  front  wheels,  and  with 
great  ease  and  certainty,  there  being  no  difficulty  in  steering  through  the 
most  crowded  streets  in  New  York.  The  steering  is  accomplished  by  a 
stout  iron  rod,  armed  with  a  screw  at  one  end,  which  moves  the  front  axle 
according  to  the  direction  it  gets  from  the  crank,  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  driver,  who  sits  behind  the  boiler.  The  axles  are  at  either  end  of 
the  boiler,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  low,  and  a  long  wheel  base  obtained, 
which  makes  it  run  very  steady  over  a  rough  pavement 

China  continues  to  attract  pubhc  attention,  and  every  arrival  of  news 
from  this  isolated  country  is  received  with  deep  interest  by  the  American 
people. 

We  have  said  isolated  country,  and  yet,  perhaps,  this  is  not  strictly  true 
of  China,  as  she  is  being  brought  closer  every  day  to  other  countries,  claim- 
ing to  possess  a  higher  state  of  civilization  and  religion ; — not  by  fraternal 
friendship  or  good  neighborhood,  but  by  the  power  of  the  sword  and 
cannon,  which  England  especially  is  employing  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
Chinaman ;  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  but  that  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment is  in  sympathy  with  this  movement  against  China.  If  so,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  have  not  adopted  the  moral  code  of  John  Q.  Adams,  who 
justified  the  "  opium"  war  of  England  against  China,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  to  open  the  ports  of  that  heathen  country  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Christian  world,  regardless  of  the  means  employed,  or  the  conse- 
quences that  might  follow. 

We  never  could  justify  this  view  of  the  case,  although  we  regard  the 
improvement  of  China  and  the  extension  of  American  commerce  of  the 
first  importance.  Whatever  may  constitute  the  cause  of  the  present  diffi- 
culty between  the  contending  parties,  to  insist  on  Chinamen  eating  opium 
for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  them,  always  appeared 
strange  to  most  people,  especially  to  ^'  Maine  l^w  men." 

England  has  secured  the  sanction  of  other  western  powers  to  her  pre- 
sent movements  in  China,  although  from  recent  advices  it  seems  a  jealousy 
is  growing  up  among  them. 

The  n.  S.  steamship  Mississippi  arrived  at  Woosung,  on  the  4th  April  afler 
coming  in  collision  with  a  French  steamer.  Slight  damage  was  done,  but 
no  lives  were  lost 
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The  following 

NAVAL  FORCES  WKBB  IN  THE  CHINESE  SEAS  OCT.    11,    1858:- 


American, 

Frigate  Minnesota     .    .    .    . 
Frigate    San  Jacinto,    bound 

home, 

Frigate  Mississippi,  .    .    . 
Frigate    Powhatan,   expected 

daily 

Ship  Qennantown,    do.  do. 
Steamer  Antelope,  chartered, 


Total, 

IVench. 
Gunboat  AvalanchsB, 
Steam  Frigate  Audaceuse, 
Gunboat  Dragonne,  .    . 
Gunboat  Fuse, .... 
Ship  La  Gapriceuse,  .    . 
Steam  tender  Marceux, . 
Steam  Frigate  Meurthe, 
Gunboat  Mitraille,     .    . 
Ship  Nemesis,  .... 
Steam  frigate  Phlegeton, 
Steam  frigate  Primauguet^ 


Total,    .    .    .    .    . 
Portugtteae. 
Frigate  Amazona,      .    . 
Frigate  Mondego, .    . 


Engluh. 

50    Ship  of  the  line  Calcutta, 
Brig  Acorn,      ..... 

22    BarkActeon,    .... 

11    Steam  corvette  Adventure, 
Steam  corvette  Assistance, 

11  Ship  Belleiste,  .... 
22    BrigBritton,    .... 

4  Brig  Camilla,    .... 

Steamer  Cormorant,  .    . 

120  Steamer  Coromandel,  under 
Steam  frigate  Cruiser,    . 

4  Brig  Elk, 

50  Steamer  Emperor,     .     . 

4  Steam  frigate  Esk,    .    . 

6  Steam  frigate  Furious,   . 

40  Ship  Lord  Elgin,  .    .     . 

6  Steam  covette  Fury, .    . 

12  Hospital  ship  Hercules, . 
4  Steam  tender  Hesper,     . 

50  Steam  frigate  Highflyer, 
8  Steam  frigate  Hornet^  . 
8  ShipMelviUe,  .... 
Hospital  hulk  Minden,   . 


192    Frigate  Nankin, 

Steam  frigate  Niger, 
16    Steam  frigate  Nimrod,   . 
20    Frigate  Pique,  .    .    .    . 
Ship  Pnncess  Charlotte, 


Total, 35    Steam  frigate  Sampson, 


IHdch. 
Steam  frigate  Princess  Amelia, 

Rusnan, 
Steam  frigate  America,  .    .    . 


Onna. 

80 

12 

26 

6 

6 

4 

4 

16 

2 

6 

17 

12 

4 

20 

16 

4 
10 

2 
21 
17 

6 

3 
50 
14 

4 
36 
12 

6 
80 

4 
31 


Steamship  Sanspanel, 
6    Steam  corvette  Surprise, 

Steam  frigate  Tribune,   . 

8  

Total, 537 

The  English  have  also,  sixty-three  gunboats  in  constant  use,  varying 

from  fifty  to  eighty  horse  power,  and  each  mounted  with  four  guns.    The 

total  number  of  guns  in  these  waters  at  this  time  is  1,151 ;  in  this  all  nations 

are  included. 

Anniversary  or  Ajcerioan  Independence. — ^As  the  4lh  of  July  is  ap- 
proaching we  copy  from  the  "Journal  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Colonies,"  the  following  proceedings,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  have  lost  their  interest  in  this  memorable  event: 

Monday,  July  1,  1776. 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

Resolved^  That  this  Congress  wiU  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolution  respecting  independency. 
That  the  declaration  be  referred  to  said  committee. 
The  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole.    After  some 
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time  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported,  that  the 
committee  had  come  to  a  resolution,  which  thej  desired  him  to  report,  and 
to  move  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  resolut^n  agreed  to  hj  the  committee  of  the  whole  being  read,  the 
determination  thereof  was,  at  the  request  of  a  colony,  postponed  imtil  to- 
morrow. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow,  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  to  take  into  consideration  the  declaration  respecting 
independence. 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1776. 

The  Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reported  from 
the  conunittee  of  the  whole ;  which  was  agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and,  or  bight,  ought  to  be, 
Free  and  Independent  States  ;  that  they  abe  absolved  from  all  allegi- 
ance TO  THE  BbITISH  CROWN,  AND  THAT  ALL  POLITICAL  CONNEXION  BETWEEN 
THEM,  AND  THE  StaTE  OF  GrEAT  BrITAIN,  IS,  AND  OUGHT  TO  BE,  TOTALLY 
DISSOLVED. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole ;  and  afler  some  time,  the  President  resumed  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported,  that  the  committee  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  declaration  to  them  referred ;  but^  not  having  had  time  to  go 
through  the  same,  desired  him  to  move  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow,  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  dedara- 
jion  respecting  independence. 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1776. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  declaration ; 
and,  afler  some  time,  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
reported,  that  the  committee,  not  having  yet  gone  through  it^  desired  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Reaohedy  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow,  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

Thursday,  July  4,  1776. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  Decla- 
ration; and,  after  some  time,  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  reported  that  the  committee  had  agreed  to  a  Declaration,  which 
they  desired  him  to  report. 

The  Declaration  of  Ipdependence  was  then  read,  and  was  signed  by 
delegates  from  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  iJelaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia^  North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  and  Gkorgia — ^thirteen 
in  aU — ^and  copies  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  several  assembUes,  con- 
ventions, and  committees  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  the  several  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Continental  troops ;  and  that  it  be  proclaimed  in 
each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
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DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW 


August,    1868. 


NON-INTERVENTION  OF  NATIONS. 


THE  American  Continent — ^the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
— embracing  North  and  South  America  witli  the  adjacent 
Islands,  came  to  be  possessed  by  the  nations  of  £arope,  each 
sharing  in  the  possession  according  to  its  good  fortune  in  the 
extent  of  its  discovery,  and  in  the  occupancy  of  the  portions 
discovered,  pursuant  to  the  principles  of  the  public  law  which 
has  ever  regulated  the  rights  of  Discoverers.  In  this  vast 
region,  these  nations,  some  of  them  earlier — some  later — 
established  colonies  of  their  people  which  flourished  or  lan- 
^ished,  according  as  the  patronage  of  their  respective 
governments  was  bestowed  upon  them,  or,  according  as  the 
royal  charters  granted  to  them  were  liberal  or  otherwise. 
European  civilization  followed  the  footsteps  of  colonization, 
tiU  it  penetrated  immense  tracts  of  territory ;  but  for  many 
years  it  crystallized  into  no  new  states  or  independent 
governments,  resting  during  long  centuries  on  the  institutions 
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of  the  parent  states.  In  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  thfs  land, 
from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  no  independencies  existed  save  such  as  were 
seen  in  barbarous  rudeness  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Bed-man  of  the  Forest.  These  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  to  the  imitation  of  civilized  man  in  a  political  rela- 
tion. 

Spain,  foremost  in  discovery,  pushed  forward  in  the  strug- 
gle of  European  Powers  to  secure  foothold  here,  and  prompt- 
ed by  the  a/uri  sacra  fames  which  has  ever  been  deeply 
seated  in  the  soul  of  the  Spaniard,  colonized  and  settled  all 
South  America,  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  Portugal — 
also  the  Cuban  gem  of  the  Caribbean  Sea — ^besides  large  por- 
tions of  North  America,  extending  from  the  Mexican  Gulf 
along  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  Golden  Gates  of  the 
Califomias.  The  crael  Cortes  and  his  mammon  soldiery 
secured  the  treasures  of  the  Incas  on  the  Western  shores  south 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  sacerdotal  disciples  of  Loyola  indoc- 
trinated the  aboriginal  inhabitants  both  North  and  South. 
France,  too,  entered  the  arena  of  adventure,  and  her  monarch 
raising  the  national  standard  on  American  soil,  planted  colo- 
nies of  Frenchmen  in  the  Northern  Wilderness.  Great  Bri- 
tain, ever  on  the  alert  for  the  enlargement  of  empire,  secured 
to  heraelf  an  immensity  of  territory  both  in  the  Isles  of  the 
Sea  and  upon  the  main  land.  The  Bussian  Autocrat  settled 
his  serfs  in  the  Arctic  regions  along  the  Polar  Seas,  coolly 
counting  on  his  furs  to  keep  him  warm  in  hyperborean  lati- 
tudes. Holland,  emerging  from  the  sea,  saw  and  felt  the 
course  of  empire  was  Westward :  her  ships  sail  and  she  sends 
settlers  to  seat  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  and 
to  occupy  the  ground  whereon  we  now  sit  writing  these  words. 
The  nations  of  the  Old  World  swarmed  their  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple upon  these  shores — and  here  has  been  the  grandest  thea- 
tre for  the  action  of  great  principles  and  good  uses,  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  family  of  man. 

But  the  head  of  the  state — ^the  state  itself,  to  which  the 
colonist  was  bound  in  all  affairs  of  government,  was  far  dis- 
tant, trans-Atlantic,  European — and  the  people  were  in  a 
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partial  enjoyment  onlj  of  what  pertained  to  them  as  men. 
This  foreign  relation  was  not  always  to  remain — in  the  course 
of  human  events,  the  political  necessities  of  the  individual 
and  the  experience  of  nations,  would  call  for  freer  and  better 
governments,  and  the  result  would  be  a  higher  civilization. 
Indeed,  in  the  fullness  of  time  for  the  evolution  of  such  an 
event,  and  according  to  a  universal  law  of  development,  a 
new  order  of  things,  among  a  portion  of  the  people  so  long 
subject  to  colonial  disability,  arose,  and  there  came  forth 
into  the  family  of  nations  these  United  States  of  America, 
this  nation,  the  people  whereof,  aforetime,  were  subjects 
and  dependents  of  the  British  Crown,  recognising  that  go- 
Ternment  as  the  legitimate  Power  to  exercise  rule  over  them. 
The  Fnited  States  is  the  first  Independency  or  State  which 
arose  out  of  the  Old  European  dependencies  or  colonial 
establishments  which  spread  all  over  the  New  World, 

Bevolution  did  not  stop  with  the  English  colonies  which 
are  now  a  part  of  this  Oonfederacy.  England  is  not  alone  in 
territorial  losses.  Another  nation  whose  settiements  were 
Bouth  of  the  Equator  relaxed  its  grasp  of  power  over  them  and 
yielded  to  their  demands  for  freedom.  Their  voice,  though 
emphatic  and  effectual  in  the  ears  of  Boyalty,  was  not  uttered 
with  that  distinctnoss  of  articulation  with  which  our  revolu* 
tionary  fathers  opened  their  months,  and  spake  to  the  poten- 
tate of  the  British  throne.  The  boon  of  eielf-govemment 
and  constitutional  liberty,  however,  became  theirs,  and  our 
government  acknowledging  their  independence,  gave  them 
the  right  hand  of  national  fellowship.  The  cliffs  of  the 
Andes  and  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  echoed  their  notes  of 
jubilee  to  our  ears,  though  sometimes  there  came  on  the 
breeze  a  sound  which  the  tried  and  acute  ear  of  the  true 
freeman  acknowledged  not  to  be  harmonious.  The  discord- 
ant sounds  of  faction  and  the  fearful  tread  of  ambition,  have 
been  occasionally  listened  to  with  trembling  and  breathless 
anxiety.  But  it  is  fondly  hoped  that  as  intelligence  shall 
extend  its  boundaries,  all  inharmonies  will  cease  to  exist. 

Spain  was  not  the  loser  only  of  the  Provinces  which  now 
constitute  the  South  American  BepublicS)  but  her  hold  on 
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Mexico  was  wrested  away,  and  the  Halls  of  Montezuma 
no  longer  resound  to  the  footsteps  of  viceroys  whose  pronun- 
ciamentos  were  couched  in  current  Castilian.  The  signs  of 
the  times  are  ominous,  and  betoken  similar  disaster  in  respect 
to  its  other  possessions.  There  is  a  destiny  which  it  would  be 
well  for  that  government  to  regard,  while  it  may.  27ie  dors 
f(mgTvt  against  Sisera.  So  long  as  that  power  is  forgetful  of 
its  treaty  obligations  with  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the 
slave  trade,  England,  if  it  be  honest  in  its  professions  of  hos- 
tility to  the  traflSc,  would  be  justified  in  seeing  Cuba,  now  the 
acknowledged  market-place  of  slaves  imported  from  African 
shores,  and  grand  entrepdt  of  this  Continent  for  that  species  of 
commerce,  succumb  to  the  law  of  political  gravitation  and  to 
the  power  of  state  absorption,  existing  naturally  in  the  United 
States  Government,  and  making  it  another  of  its  possessions — 
or  in  appropriating  the  island  to  the  use  of  its  own  Crown. 
There  is  a  natural  law  of  attraction  which  makes  large  bodies 
overcome  smaller  ones.  The  American  Continent  is  near  by 
and  much  greater  than  that  Elysian  Field  of  the  Ocean. 
Does  not  political  science  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  simi- 
lar law  of  attraction,  and  which  is  equally  potent  in  human 
affairs  and  the  destinies  of  Nations !  It  is  easy  to  see  to 
which  of  these  nations  it  must  go,  if  severed  in  its  relations  to 
Old  Spain. 

And  so  long  as  Spain  suffers  Cuba  to  be  used  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  African  slave  trade,  the  United  States,  if  as 
desirous  to  prevent  importation  there  as  into  its  own  territory, 
and  to  take  away  the  indufiements  and  temptations  which  the 
trade  of  that  island  presents  to  American  citizens  and  others, 
as  it  professes  to  be,  and  if  the  slave  trade  be  that  enormity 
and  national  nuisance  which  its  laws  have  declared  it  to  be — 
would  be  justified  to  exercise  a  conqueror's  right,  and  to  take 
it  into  its  own  care  and  keeping,  and  so  abate  its  crimes  in 
commerce.  This  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain — 
both  nations — ^if  sincere  and  honest  in  their  declarations, 
should  at  once  seek  to  settle  the  matter  with  Spain,  by  the 
purse  of  the  purchaser  or  the  arm  of  the  conqueror.  But  our 
government  will  not  be  content  that  Cuba,  so  proximate  to  the 
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continent  where  are  our  poesessions,  go  into  European  hands. 
If  the  moral  code  shall  be  the  role  of  action,  which  England 
and  America  both  alike  rightly  saj  ought  to  goyern  in  the 
matter  of  the  slave  trade,  Spain  clearly  deserves  to  lose  the 
island — to  part  with  its  possession  to  some  power — by  sale  if 
it  will  sell — ^by  force  if  it  will  not  sell  I 

Cuba  ought  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  this 
government,  viz. :  non*intervention — non-interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  Foreign  Powers,  in  this 
hemisphere,  held  by  them  by  right  of  discovery, — ^and  acqui- 
escence in  their  government, — ^for  the  reasons  just  given.  But 
there  is  another  reason,  and  a  governing  one  in  all  matters  of 
personal  relation,  and  no  good  excuse  can  be  given  against  its 
application  to  matters  of  national  concernment.  It  is  an  old 
maxim  of  law,  that  a  person  may  not  use  his  own  in  sucH 
manner  as  to  do  his  neighbor  damage.  The  example  of  Spain 
in  the  uses  of  this  island,  can  not  well  be  worse.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  us :  it  does  in  that  island  with  impunity,  directly  in 
our  face,  what  is  forbidden  to  us  in  our  Constitution — ^impor- 
tation of  slaves  into  the  domains  of  the  United  States.  Who 
doubtB  that  great  numbers  of  them  find  their  way  hither  into 
our  territory  2  We  should  intervene — should  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  every  colonial  establishment  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
whose  policy  is  detrimental  to  our  institutions  and  subversive 
of  our  government.  We  should  be  not  only  self-defensive, 
but  aggressive  when  in  danger — when  in  peril. 

At  sundry  times  since  the  American  continent  became 
parceled  out  into  provinces,  according  to  the  rights  of  those 
earliest  to  take  possession,  serious  inroads  have  been  made 
upon  these  possessions,  principally  by  revolution  of  those 
occupying  them  as  colonists,  and  vast  areas  of  the  land  lying 
this  side  the  globe  which  by  the  law  of  discovery,  came  to 
belong  to  the  national  domain  of  the  discoverers,  have  forever 
ceased  to  be  theirs  by  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  human  pro- 
gress and  geographical  situation.  What  of  territory,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  that  did  not  come  of  the 
Bevolutionary  struggle,  has  been  purchased  of  the  Powers 
having  discoverers'  title,  or  been  brought  within  its  pale  by 
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annexation,  at  the  request  of  the  independent  and  aoyereign 
neighbor.    All  the  area  under  the  general  government,  is 
divided  into  republics,  numbering  at  present  thirty-three,  and 
territorial  organizations  under  the  lawii  of  Congress,  besides 
thousands  of  square  miles  remaining  unorganized,  but  ulti- 
mately destined  to  become  States,  bound  togetlier  by  identity 
of  interest  and  the  common  Constitutional  ties.    The  tendency 
of  things  and  the  shape  of  affairs  for  many  years,  have  had 
but  one  aspect — ^the  bringing  together  into  confraternity,  all 
the  sections,  segments,  and  possible  parts  of  the  great  whole 
of  America  not  holden  by  foreign  Powers — ^have  pointed  out 
but  one  policy  in  respect  to  their  government,  guidance  and 
direction — ^have  established  the  necessity  of  but  one  law  of 
popular  movement  and  treatment,  to  obtain  throughout  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — ^have  demonstrated  to 
the  world  that  the  system  of  government  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  natural  and  best  adapted  to 
the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  denizens  of  this  American  land — 
in  fine,  have  proved  that  the  people  here,  whether  the  bur- 
dened immigrant  escaped  from  the  old  king-cursed  countries 
of  the  East,  or  the  person  born  upon  American  soil,  will,  in 
the  future,  as  the  old  dynasties,  to  which,  as  colonists,  many 
of  them  now  owe  allegiance,  shall  decay  and  disintegrate, 
BEFUBUOANizB  THB  CoNTiNEirr.    Such  a  Continental  brother- 
hood of  states,  such  a  confederacy  of  republics,  all  allied  by 
1^  single  law  of  being,  which  shall  harmonize  the  whole  family, 
will  famish  to  posterity  for  the  admiration  of  its  generations, 
a  Holy  Alliance  indeed — an  alliance  that  shall  shame  the 
crowned  heads  that  now  ally  themselves  to  hinder  the  spread 
of  republicanism  in  their  lordly  and  imperial  realms !    The 
American  soil  seems  to  be  exactly  fitted  for  the  culture,  and 
its  elements  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  tree  of  Liberty,  whose  spreading  branches  beckon  to  the 
nations  abroad,  and  whose  beautiful  leaves  breathed  upon  by 
the  airs  of  an  earthly  paradise,  are  for  the  healing  of  their 
maladies,  whispering  JEolian  music  in  the  ears  of  the  sorrow- 
ing, and  seeming  to  say  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  Come 
hither,  cJl  ye  that  lobar  cmdare  htawy  ladethj  cmd  we  will  giffe 
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you  rest  beneath  oar  shade.  What  hinders  the  soil  of  Europe 
from  the  growth  of  a  tree  so  noble — so  beautifal  ?  Is  it  not 
the  withering  Simoom  of  Despotism,  which  snflFbcates  and 
blasts  and  deadens  eyeiy  thing  within  its  sweep  ? 

America  mnst  be  the  asylum  of  suffering  humanity — ^the 
millions  of  immigrants  cast  out  by  the  monarchies  of  the  East, 
find  refuge  here  from  the  severities  and  exactions  of  tlieir  un- 
merciful masters  abroad.  For  a  series  of  years,  ever  since 
the  South  American  Spanish  provinces  revolted  from  the 
authority  of  Spain  and  successfully  established  independent 
governments  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  rSgime,  it  has  been  the 
settled  and  declared  policy  of  this  government  to  discourage 
and  prevent,  if  need  be,  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  power 
in  the  state  affairs  of  any  government  here,  no  longer  colonial 
nor  acknowledging  dependence  on  trans-atlantic  potentates. 
Every  goTemment  here  may  stand  if  it  be  able,  eiioproprio 
vigore  /  and  if  worthy  of  national  respect,  will  receive  the 
fellowship  of  this  government,  and  its  aid,  if  it  be  republican 
and  democratic.  But  if  through  weakness  of  constitution, 
hereditary,  or  super-induced  by  circumstances,  it  can  not  stand 
alone,  and  invokes  the  help  and  submits  to  the  control  or 
protection  of  the  European  powers,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States,  whose  policy  and  political  principles  have 
nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  Allied  Powers,  which 
are  deemed  to  be  dangerous  to  our  institutions  when  applied 
and  put  into  exercise  in  such  proximity  to  us,  to  protest 
against  their  interference  not  only  but  to  resist  with  force 
any  step  on  their  part  to  intermeddle  or  to  mix  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  such  imbecile  body  politic.  To  tolerate 
such  action  would  be  in  disregard  of  our  interests,  our 
institutions,  and  dangerous  to  the  life  and  genius  of  our 
government. 

The  United  States  have  always  most  scrupulously  avoided 
any  interference  with  European  state  affairs.  The  great 
questions  of  legitimacy — of  titles  to  tiaras  and  thrones — of  the 
balance  of  power  among  kings  and  princes — of  the  policy  of 
war  or  of  peace  among  them — and  of  other  matters  of  state 
almost  ad  if^ibwm^  can  not  divert  its  attention  from  its  own 
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bnsiness  at  home.  And  it  would  be  well  if  Great  Britaiii 
should  follow  oar  example  in  that  respect  and  aspect;  had 
that  great  nation  done  so,  it  is  trne,  it  neyer  had  manifested 
its  gallantry  nor  shown  its  generosity  in  the  establiahment  of 
a  Mosquito  Protectorate. 

The  stand  taken  by  our  government  that  Foreign  Powers 
shall  confine  their  conduct  to  the  affairs  of  their  own  colonial 
possessions  in  America,  and  refrain  from  any  intervention  in 
the  ^airs  of  any  American  nationality,  weak  or  strong,  has 
generally  been  approved  by  our  citizens.  The  period  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  doctrine,  dates  back  in  our  history  as  far 
as  the  second  term  of  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe.  Certain 
conduct  of  the  Allied  Powers,  growing  out  of  their  views  in 
respect  to  the  South  American  republics,  late  provinces, 
whose  independence  had  been  duly  acknowledged  by  our 
government,  and  whose  ministers  had  been  received  at  Wash- 
ington, had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. Having  considered  the  matter,  he  took  occasion  in  his 
Annual  Message  of  Dec.  2, 1823,  to  define  the  views  of  him- 
self and  cabinet  on  intervention,  which  views  have  ever  since 
been  generally  endorsed  by  the  people.  In  a  careful  argu- 
ment, considering  the  claims  of  the  European  powers.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  said  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives 
among  other  things :  In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers, 
in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any 
part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only 
when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we 
resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defence.  With 
the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  made 
immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious 
to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political 
system  6f  the  Allied  Powers  is  essentially  different  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
that  which  exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to 
tKe  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss 
of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have 
enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted. 
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We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  Powers,  to  de- 
eLofre^  tluU  we  should  consider  amy  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
fferous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  hare  not  interfered, 
and  shall  not  interfere.  Bnt  with  the  governments  who  have 
declared  their  independence,  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppression,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  testimony,  by  any  European  power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion toward  the  United  States.* 

Again — so  fully  had  the  President  become  convinced  of 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  this  government  in  respect  to 
European  intervention  in  American  affaire  not  connected 
with  colonial  duties,  that  in  his  next  Annual  Message,  Dec. 
7, 1824,  he  declared  to  the  Oongress  that :  Separated  as  we 
are  from  Europe  by  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  can  have 
no  concern  in  the  wars  of  European  governments,  nor  in  the 
causes  which  produce  them.  The  balance  of  power  between 
them,  into  whichever  scale  it  may  turn  in  its  various  vibra- 
tions, cannot  affect  us.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  preserve  the  most  friendly  relations  with  every  power,  and 
on  conditions  fair,  equal,  and  applicable  to  all.  But  in  regard 
to  our  neighbors  our  situation  is  different.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  European  governments  to  interfere  in  their  concerns, 
especially  in  those  alluded  to,  which  are  vital,  without  affect- 
ing us ;  indeed,  the  motive  which  might  induce  such  inter- 
ference in  the  present  state  of  the  war  between  the  parties, 
if  a  war  it  may  be  called,  would  appear  to  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  us. 

*  Th«  MesMget  of  President  Monroe,  oonUining  thu  and  the  foUowing 
paragraph,  will  be  found  at  length  in  ''The  Statesman's  Manna],"  a  valuable 
publication,  by  EL  Walker  A  Sons^  of  Few  York,  containing  the  Meesages  and 
Addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  Statei^  from  Washington  to 
Baehanan. 
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These  are  doctrines  found  in  onr  Amerioan  state  papers. 
Are  they  sound,  and  do  tbej  stand  on  the  immoveable  basis 
of  true  political  philosophy?  Will  they  stand  the  test  of 
experience}  It  would  seem  that  they  will  be  brought  io 
positive  trial  before  long,  unless  British  a^^esaion  and  out- 
rage in  American  seas  and  on  American  soil  shall  soon  cease. 
Can  the  conflicting  systems  of  government  of  the  East  and 
the  West  ever  be  made  to  move  in  harmony  on  the  same 
ground — ^in  the  same  neighborhood  f  The  United  States 
shook  off  the  fetters  of  foreign  power  which  had  worn  deeply 
into  the  body  politic,  while  swayed  by  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
master  as  colonial  dependents.  Let  not  the  remotest  part  of 
that  body  be  rudely  or  unlawfully  touched  by  the  haod  of 
power  with  impunity.  Hands  off,  should  be  the  defiant  and 
indignant  response  to  all  trespassers  Vhomsoever  and  when- 
soever. Let  them  be  vigilant  to  preserve  the  freedom  which 
their  struggle  with  the  mightiest  power  of  Europe  gained  for 
them  in  the  contest  for  mastership,  which  followed  the  decla- 
ration that  they  had  rights  and  dared  maintain  them — a 
declaration  ever  memorable  since  its  passage  by  resolution 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  July  4, 1776. 

The  subject  and  political  teachings  which  we  have  thus  far 
considered,  and  upon  which  we  have  bestowed  these  reflec- 
tions, are  not,  just  at  this  juncture  of  events,  without  some 
interest  additional  to  that  arising  out  of  their  own  merits,  and 
independent  of  any  bearings  they  may  have  in  governmental 
matters.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  the  people  of  to-day — ^a 
new  generation — one  that  has  entered  upon  the  stage  of  life 
since  his  decease,  have  witnessed  or  heard  of  the  solemn  cere- 
monies and  imposing  pageantries  of  the  exhumation  in  New 
York,  and  removal  to  Virginia,  of  the  remains  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  whose  doctrines  we  have  had  under 
consideration.  Jambs  Monboe,  a  citizen  of  Virginia — the 
State  favored  as  the  birth-plafce  of  more  presidents  of  the 
United  States  than  any  other  of  the  Union — departed  this 
life  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1881,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  his  mortal  relics  received,  at  the  time,  sepulture  amidst 
demonstrations  of  the  highest  regard,  and  obsequiea  fitting 
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the  exalted  Btations  in  our  government,  with  which,  in  his 
life-time,  he  bad  been  honored  by  the  nation,  and  where  thej 
have  reposed  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  It  is  hoped 
that  their  transfer  from  the  place  of  rest  in  the  North  to  the 
place  of  birth  in  the  South,  in  charge  of  citizens  of  the  State 
of  his  nativity,  to  whom  they  were  deliveired  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  CSty  of  New  York,  in  connexion  with  our  nation's 
recent  Anniversary  of  Independence,  may  mark  another  era 
of  good  feeling,  a  term  known  to  express  the  character  of  the 
tutnes  of  his  Presidency,  and  contribute  in  some  measure  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  sectional  feeling,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  Union  of  these  republics.  They  find  repose  now  in  the 
lap  of  mother  earth  not  only,  but  in  the  monumental  embrace 
of  the  Chief  CSty  of  the  mother  of  most  of  the  earlier  Preffl- 
dents — ^and  his  virtues  and  worth  find  grateful  remembrance 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  not  only  in  the  Old  Domi- 
nion, but  in  all  the  Union.    Meguiescat  mpaoe. 

The  principles  of  intervention  and  non-intervention,  put 
forth  by  President  Monroe,  as  we  have  seen,  limit  the  Euro- 
pean nations  to  their  colonial  poasessions  and  territorial 
bonndaries  in  America,  and  forbid  their  exercise  of  power 
here,  in  furtherance  of  the  establishment  of  their  systems  of 
government  over  any  of  the  dwellers  on  this  continent  out- 
side of  their  present  recognised  possessions — and  at  the  same 
time  define  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  its 
neighbors,  the  colonies  of  other  powers — ^neighbors  who  are 
still  obedient  to  their  behests.  These  principles  are  satisfae- 
tory  in  the  main  ;  but  they  do  not  reach  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  evil — ^what  if  any  of  these  colonists,  these  neighbors  to 
ns,  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of 
any  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  home  government  will  not  remove  the  obstacle} 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  not  the  United  States  at 
once  intervene,  or,  in  other  words,  redress  the  wrong?  Of 
the  European  powers  guilty  of  placing  obstacles  in  our  way, 
Oreat  Britain  especially  is  deserving  of  attention  from  the 
United  States.  Its  arrogant  and  unwarranted  claims  as  the 
conscience-keeper  of  this  nation  and  the  propagandist  of  prin- 
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ciplee  which  it  is  ready  to  shirk  when  coming  connter  to  its 
own  interests — to  visit  and  search  onr  merchant  vessels  in 
time  of  peace  on  the  high  seas,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  'we  briefly  considered  in  the 
Review  on  a  former  occasion,  and  will  not  now  dwell  longer 
on  such  instance  of  British  intervention,  except  to  say  that  it 
has  wisely  abandoned,  or  at  least  waived,  this  false  policy  for 
the  present. 

Although  England  has  suspended  hostilities  against  the 
tTnited  States  in  this  respect,  we  have  no  guarantee  whatever 
that  Great  Britain  or  any  other  European  power  entertains 
the  least  fraternal  sentiment  in  common  with  the  American 
people,  or  with  their  system  of  government.  Great  Britain's 
nnneighborly  conduct  towards  our  citizens,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  Canadian  possessions,  in  refusing  to  deliver  np 
fugitives  from  labour,  upon  whose  services  the  master  has  an 
undoubted  claim,  under  our  constitution  and  laws ;  the  ex- 
orbitant exactions  of  her  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  upon  our  industrious  emigrants,  who  con- 
sidered the  far  West  their  common  heritage,  regardless  of 
technical  ownership  by  a  foreign  power,  all  tend  to  convince 
US  that  England  regards  American  progress  with  suspicion 
and  fear,  and  the  government  is  ready  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  any  power,  either  on  this  continent  or  in 
Europe  to  restrict  us  within  the  limits  we  now  occupy.  In- 
deed this  fact  is  further  confirmed  in  the  recent  alliance 
between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  poor  distracted  Mexico.  Each  of  these  foreign 
powers  have  been  watching  Mexico  for  years  past,  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  5  expecting  every  turn  of  the  revolutionary 
wheel  to  place  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  this  country  under 
their  control. 

So  too  in  Central  America.  The  right  of  way  in  Nica- 
ragua has  especially  attracted  their  attention. 

Whenever  they  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  a 
footing  here,  they  have  invariably  resorted  to  every  subter- 
fuge  to  prevent  our  government  or  people  from  obtaining 
those  advantages  which  the  course  of  events  would  naturally 
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place  in  our  hands  except  for  the  intervention  of  those  powers 
against  ns. 

It  was  no  sooner  announced  that  onr  government  had  ar- 
ranged a  treaty  favorable  alike  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Eica,  and  to  the  United  States,  than  these  Eu- 
ropean powers  commenced  intriguing  against  its  ratification, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  our  neighboring  republics 
to  consummate*a  contract  with  a  foreigner,  to  build  a  high- 
way over  Nicaragua,  regardless  of  their  treaty  with  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  It  is  further  said  that  these  republics  have 
even  been  induced  to  invoke  the  supposed  invincible  power  of 
the  triple  alliance  of  England,  France,  and  Sardinia  for  pro- 
tection against  the  United  States  in  this  undertaking  should 
onr  government  take  exception  to  this  act  of  bad  faith  of  the 
Central  American  authority.  But  this  continent  is  designed 
for  a  more  extended  usefulness  than  that  to  which  it  has  here- 
tofore been  appropriated  by  the  usurping  despotisms  of  Europe 
in  the  barbarism  of  its  natives,  and  all  these  plans  to  regulate 
its  affairs  must  assuredly  fail. 

The  hand  of  God  has  marked  it  out  for  the  abode  of  en- 
lightened freemen,  and  the  sooder  the  ^^  Monroe  Doctrine"  is 
practically  applied  to  it  by  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  sooner  will  human  destiny  appropriate 
it  to  its  legitimate  purposes.  Neither  the  hand  of  the 
tyrant  nor  the  arm  of  the  savage  can  much  longer  delay 
the  complete  overspread  of  American  institutions  upon  this 
continent 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  Ameri- 
can republics — and  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name — 
they  have  performed  some  service  to  democracy  in  rooting  out 
European  inflnence  from  this  continent  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  an  example  so  illusti-ioas  as  that  of  this  govern- 
ment, should  find  copyers.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  colonists,  in  such  immediate  juxtaposition  to  us,  as 
of  necessity  all  must  be  who  establish  themselves  on  this  part 
of  the  globe,  will  feel  our  influence  and  be  affected  by  us  ? 
Tbe  spirit  of  liberty  is  an  active  principle,  and  will  have  an 
influence.    What  must  be  the  influence  of  our  example  and 
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successful  experiment  in  self-government  on  our  near  neigh- 
bors, when  our  nation,  only  in  its  infancy,  attracted  the  fear- 
ful gaze  of  Legitimacy  in  the  Old  World,  and  by  its  beautiful 
symmetry  of  proportions  and  presentment  of  form  and 
motion,  came  near  unsettling  the  foundations  of  thrones, 
which  had  been  deemed  immovable  ?  France  far  off  across 
an  ocean,  was  captivated  with  the  wis^oi^  ^^^  singular 
felicity  of  our  government,  and  became  an  lidmirer  of  our 
republican  principles:  Dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  the 
Star  which  was  so  refulgent  in  the  western  hemisphere,  it 
dreamed  of  rearing  a  republic  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons.  But  mistaking  licentiousness  for  liberty,  it 
precipitated  iteelf,  by  the  revolution,  justly  denominated  the 
Beign  of  Terror,  into  the  depths  of  anarchy — ^and  the  move- 
ment was  worse  than  none — ^a  signal  failure. 

The  South  American  republics  assuredly  seem  to  owe  their 
origin  to  our  example.  Has  not  destiny  manifested  here  on 
this  continent,  such  order,  such  sequence  as  this,  in  political 
development — ^iirst  colonies,  next  republics,  and,  in  the  ulti- 
mate. United  States  of  America?  Mexico  torn  in  pieces  by 
intestine  commotions  and  factions,  must  come  to  us  for  conso- 
lation in  its  distresses,  or  die — ^perish  for  ever.  No  foreign 
protectorate  will  be  tolerated.  British  subjects  all  the  way 
trom  the  stormy  Atlantic  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  seem  just 
now  to  be  loyal  and  content  to  bow  to  royalty.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  for  their  rulers  to  take  warning  and  learn 
lessons  from  the  state  of  affairs  in  India — ^revolution  here  as 
well  as  there,  is  a  possibility.  Manifest  destiny  I  indeed,  these 
words  should  not  be  terms  of  reproach,  nor  by- words  of  brag- 
gartism-Beera  say  they  are  significant  I 

Europe  has  its  United  States ; — ^its  great  powers  have  for 
a  long  period  been  united  by  strong  ties  of  fellowship— -fellow- 
ship founded  on  self-interest  and  not  on  real  friendship  and 
mutual  good-feeling.  Their  union  is  for  the  perpetuation  of 
power — of  crowns — of  thrones,  by  certain  successions  of  old 
royal  families  and  ancient  houses  of  princes  of  the  realm  or 
empire.  Their  Holy  Alliance  holds  in  check  the  Eastern 
continent — and  woe  to  the  people  who  shall  rise  up  to  resist 
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the  monarcl^  Bway  that  rales  them.  Where  is  Poland? 
drawn  in  pieces  and  dismembered  like  the  victim  of  the 
quadrupled  quadrupeds  loosened  and  let  go  in  the  ancient 
torture.  Order  reigns  in  Warsaw,  Where  is  Hungary! 
Let  its  eloquent  and  Heaven-inspired  Kossuth,  pursued  like 
the  partridge  on  the  mountains,  till  reaching  the  confines  of 
old  Asia,  answer  the  question.  He  will  say  its  lawful  gov- 
ernor was  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  European  civilization — 
that  the  Christian  Powers  permitted  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
to  hold  its  government ;  and  history  will  record  with  shame, 
how  kinder  than  a  Christian  is  the  worshipper  at  the  shrine 
of  the  prophet — ^how  higher  and  holier  than  the  Cross  is  the 
Crescent.  But  enough  for  illustration.  Their  systems — ^their 
policy — shall  they  sweep  over  this  land?  Shall  they  find 
lodgment  and  life  in  its  beautiful  islands,  on  its  mighty  moun- 
tains, and  along  its  lengthened  and  broad  rivers  ? 

America  too  has  its  United  States ; — they  are  fast  spreading 
the  banners  of  human  freedom  and  of  rational  liberty  over  the 
Western  continent.  The  ligament  that  binds  them  has  lasted 
more  than  four  score  years,  and  is,  to-day,  stronger  and  surer 
than  at  first  The  bond  of  friendship  and  of  brotherhood  holds 
them.  Their  union  has  for  its  high  purpose,  to  establish  jtis- 
tioe,  ensure  domestic  tranquHUty^  jyrovide  for  the  common  d^ 
feruie^  'promote  the  general  welfwre,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  the  Americam  people  and  their  posterity  /  The  day 
and  the  land  in  which  we  live  is  remarkable  for  the  birth  of 
republics — these  and  organized  territories  are  rapidly  cover- 
ing the  immense  American  domain.  Let  time  hasten  the 
day,  when,  for  the  purposes  of  liberty  and  freedom  to  all 
men — of  all  climes — of  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
coming  hither  to  dwell — 

Ko  pent  up  IJtioA  oontraete  oar  powers, 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours  I 
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AND  CUSHING. 


r'  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  however  the  young  and  in- 
experienced mind  of  the  American  politician  may  look 
upon  Democracy  and  the  institutions  established  by  its  infla- 
ence  on  this  continent,  the  more  experienced  statesman, 
among  whatever  party  he  may  have  ranked,  seems  irresistibly 
drawn  in  his  ripened  years  to  the  Democratic  party. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Clay  and  Webster 
in  former  days,  and  with  Gushing  and  Choate  at  the  present 
time.  Some  say  Clay  left  the  Democratic  party  at  an  early 
day;  but  his  opinions  underwent  another  change,  and  he 
closed  his  brilliant  public  cai*eer  a  National  Democrat 
Daniel  Webster,  after  following  the  principles  of  the  Whig 
party  for  years,  finally  became  so  befogged  by  its  incon- 
sistencies, that,  some  time  before  he  withdrew  from  it,  he  was 
constrained  to  say,  "  Where  shall  I  go  ?"  He  toiled  with  its 
members  yet  a  little  longer,  and  then  being  forced  to  choose 
between  his  party  and  his  country,  he  decided  to  stand  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  The  evening  preceding  the 
day  his  great  speech  was  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate 
announcing  his  determination,  he  could  be  seen  walking 
back  and  forth  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  of  tlie  nation, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  massive  brow,  while  reflecting 
on  the  responsibility  he  was  about  to  assume  in  placing  him- 
self, like  the  rock  amid  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  between  the 
Constitution  of  his  beloved  country  and  the  excited  waves  of 
Northern  fanaticism,  which  had  just  then  fairly  commenced 
to  lash  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  tossing 
and  turning  the  public  mind  with  the  violence  of  a  resistless 
flood.  Webster's  great  mind  soared  out  far  beyond  and 
above  the  public  opinion  of  the  day,  and  the  hour  that  gave 
birth  to  the  announcement  of  his  truly  national  and  statesman- 
like   sentiments.    Tliey  were    to  become  a  pillar  in  the 
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American  Btractnre  upon  which  the  nnity  of  the  States  was 
to  rest  in  safety.  He  well  knew  his  own  State  would  desert 
her  hitherto  favourite  son;  but  he  did  not  know  that  the 
United  States,  the  nation,  would  be  so  slow  to  come  to  his 
rescue.  We  say  slow,  for  there  is  no  question  but  that  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged  a  few  years,  his  country  would 
have  manifested  its  appreciation  of  his  patriotic  services,  as 
it  now  manifests  its  regret  at  his  loss.  Other  and  earlier 
examples  of  change  from  the  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
party  could  be  cited  in  further  proof  of  what  has  been  said, 
but  it  is  deemed  unnecessary. 

We  now  come  to  more  recent  changes  of  sentiment  of  able 
orators,  and  great  men  who  once  belonged  to,  and  were  orna- 
ments of  the  Whig  party.  Ohoate  and  Cushingare  justly  classed 
among  the  first  and  most  able  of  living  statesmen.  Indeed, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  their  minds  seem  almost  too 
brilliant,  and  their  oratorical  powers  too  fascinating  for  men 
of  stability  of  purpose  or  solidity  of  political  character.  Mr. 
Gushing  has,  for  several  years  past,  labored  in  the  Democra- 
tic cause,  and  is  now  thoroughly  identified  with  its  men  and 
its  measures,  and«few,  if  any,  more  successful  champions  are 
found  in  our  ranks.  Mr.  Choate,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  very 
recently  withdrawn  from  the  opposition,  and  proclaimed  himself 
a  friend  of  the  National  Union.  He  neither  lacks  energy  nor 
ability  to  make  his  mark  in  the  new  line  of  duty  to  his  country, 
to  the  service  of  which  he  is  now  devoting  his  great  talent. 
These  two  statesmen  of  the  north  stand  forth  in  the  political 
firmament  as  transparent  as  did  the  star  of  Bethlehem  in  the 
religious  world — we  say  this  reverentially — and  the  weary 
traveller  who  may  chance  to  be  seeking  rest  from  tyranny  in 
the  old  world  can  look  upon  these  exponents  of  true  liberty 
with  confidence  and  hope. 

The  enquiry  naturally  arises,  why  is  this  ?  Why  do  so 
many  of  the  most  profound  and  able  men  in  the  opposition 
leave  it  and  espouse  the  cause  of  Democracy  ?  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  statesmen 
take  all  the  hazards  of  local  defeat,  if  indeed,  not  local  politi- 
cal immolation,  when  they  turn  against  their  sectional  asso* 
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dates.  Men  high  in  democratie  favor  have,  in  times  past, 
deserted  the  cause  to  gratify  their  resentment  to  their  more 
successful  co-laborers.  Others  have  withdrawn  from  the 
party  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  defeat — an- 
ticipating a  safe  retreat  among  the  opposition — ^but  none  have 
ever  leffc  it  because  it  was  not  nationid  and  patriotic.  Not  so 
with  Gushing  and  Cboate,  and  we  might  almost  include  Everet 
They  have  left  their  party  because  their  party  deserted  the  coun- 
try and  ignored  its  constitution.  It  was  the  same  with  them 
as  with  Webster  and  Clay,  they  were  compelled  to  choose 
between  their  party  and  ^eir  country,  and  like  Webster  and 
Clay,  Choate  and  Gushing  chose  that  better  part,  their  country. 
They  have  enlisted  in  the  national  democratic  army,  and  they 
are  fighting  its  battles  with  a  vigor  and  bravery  characteristic 
of  bold  and  successful  chieftains.  They  are  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  that  great  contest  in  1860,  when  all  the  ele- 
ments of  sectional  strife  and  fanaticism  will  be  brought  in 
requisition  to  overwhelm  the  Democratic  party  and  to  subvert 
the  federal  constitution.  When  brother  is  to  be  marshalled 
against  brother,  and  father  against  son,  by  the  sectional  host 
of  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  institutions  of 
the  south. 

These  statesmen.  Gushing  and  Ghoate,  have  observed  with 
painful  anxiety  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  party  with 
which  they  were  associated.  This  tendency  was  more  fully 
developed  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed  by 
Congress.  No  former  question  had  tested  the  nationality  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  the  sectional  character  of  the  oppo- 
tion,  as  this  act  of  repeal  did.  The  sectional  and  revolution- 
ary elements  that  had  for  a  long  time  beset  the  old  Whig 
party,  were  quickened  and  consolidated  by  the  Ejinsas  act, 
and  these  elements  now  constitute  the  Republican  party ;  the 
conservative  Whigs  having  left  it,  or  rather  haying  refused  to 
go  into  it.  The  wisdom  evinced  by  Ghoate  and  Gushing  in 
the  course  they  have  pursued,  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  by 
a  glance  at  some  of  the  features  and  actions  of  the  Hepublican 
party,  and  their  bearings  upon  national  politics,  since  the 
abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  inaugura- 
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tion  of  those  sound,  constitutional  principles  embodied  in  the 
bill  for  the  organization  of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  avowed  object  of  the  formation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  popular  sove- 
reignty, as  promulgated  in  that  act.  It  maintained  that  to 
Congress,  instead  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories,  belonged 
the  power  of  determining  the  nature,  and  of  deciding  the 
character  of  the  institutions  of  the  inchoate  States.  This 
was  the  issue  the  Eepublican  party  at  once  made.  The 
Democratic  party,  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  interfere 
in  the  organization  of  new  States,  demanded  nothing  farther 
than  the  conformity  of  their  constitutions  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  Kepublican  party  claimed 
that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  National  Legislature  to 
interfere  and  decide  that  question  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  themselves.  This  issue  was  a  broad  and  distinct 
one,  involving  questions  of  momentous  importance  to  the 
country.  In  the  exciting  Presidential  contest  of  1856,  con- 
servatism triumphed  over  fanatacism,  and  to  the  Democratic 
party  was  entrusted  the  sceptre  of  the  federal  government. 

The  following  extract  from  the  platform  of  the  Bepublicans, 
adopted  at  Philadelphia,  represents  its  doctrines : 

*^  Betohed^  That  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power 
over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  government,  and  that  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and 
slavery." 

This  is  plain,  pointed,  and  explicit,  and  the  language  em- 
ployed is  such  that  it  cannot  be  misconstrued. 

During  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  Kansas  asked  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  under  a  constitution 
framed  at  Lecompton.  To  this  the  Republican  party  In  Con- 
gress refused  to  assent.  The  numerous  reasons  for  their 
refusal  it  is  not  recessary  now  to  state.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they 
decided  not  to  admit  her  into  fellowship  with  her  sister  states 
on  the  main  ground  of  alledged  informalities  in  the  formation 
of  the  instrument.  An  amendment,  however,  to  said  consti- 
tution, known  as  the  Crittenden-Montgomery  Amendment, 
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Bubmitting  the  conBtitation  again  to  the  people  of  the  terri- 
toiy,  either  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection,  and  explicitly 
conferring  npon  the  people  the  right  to  select  and  to  regulate 
their  own  domestic  inetitatioDs,  and  to  come  into  the  Union 
under  such  principles  interpolated  in  their  constitution  as  thej 
might  themselves  prescribe,  without  any  farther  action  upon 
the  part  of  Congress,  received  the  united  support  of  the 
BepubUcan  party.  Its  representatives  acquiesced  in  the  right 
of  the  people  of  the  infant  states  to  govern  themselves,  thus 
endorsing  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty — ^acknowledg- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  people  in  all  such  matters — ^repudi- 
ating their  previous  avowed  opinions — acting  contrary  to  the 
principles  assumed  in  their  platform — stultifying  their  past 
history,  and  coming  back,  at  last,  and  adjusting  the  question 
by  the  constitntion  of  the  United  States,  acquiescing  for  the 
time  being  in  the  principles  of  Democracy. 

But  already  those  who  claim  to  represent  the  party — ^whose 
names  have  been  identified  with  the  anti-slavery  cause  for 
years,  have  again  flung  out  their  dark  and  sectional  banner 
from  the  northern  tower,  and  disclaimed  vehemently  against 
the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states  into  the  Union.  Mem- 
ber after  member  of  the  party,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  have 
declared  that  they  were  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  that  they  would  use  all  means  with- 
in their  grasp  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  more  states 
into  the  Confederacy  tolerating  the  institution ;  yet  we  find 
them  casting  their  votes — ^the  whole  Republican  organization 
in  Congress — ^for  the  Crittenden-Montgomery  Amendment, 
which  admits  the  right  of  the  people  to  come  into  the  Union 
either  with  a  free  or  slave  constitution,  as  they  may  see  fit ; 
thus  virtually  reposing  in  them  the  right  to  form  their  own 
constitutioDS,  and  to  determine  their  own  institutions  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Kansas  Bill,  which  this  political  party  stigma- 
tized as  an  outrage  upon  public  honor,  and  denounced  so 
violently  after  its  adoption  as  a  departure  from  justice  and 
from  the  original  policy  of  the  national  government. 

The  Bepublican  party  at  its  fonnation  was  designed,  its 
friends  asserted,  to  inhibit  slavery  in  Kansas  and  j^ebraska, 
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then  in  a  condition  of  territorial  pnpilage,  which  prohibition 
they  maintained  only  by  repudiating  the  organic  and  funda^ 
mental  principles  of  the  Kansas  Bill,  and  by  substituting  in 
its  stead  the  entire  and  absolute  sovereignty  of  Congress  over 
the  territories.  They  desired  to  secure  the  fertile  regions  and 
the  broad  surface  comprising  these  then  unorganized  states  to 
freedom  and  to  an  enlightened  civilization.  It  was  also  designed 
to  prevent  the  preponderance  of  the  South  over  the  North  in 
in  the  management  of  the  federal  government.  K  this  was 
the  real  object  in  the  inception  of  the  party,  then  its  mission 
is  done.  Nebraska  is  already  free,  and  Kansas,  left  to  manage 
its  own  affairs,  is  also  likely  to  be  free.  Nature  has  effected 
what  the  Eepublican  party  could  not  accomplish.  She  has  in 
the  climate  which  she  has  bestowed  upon  those  territories  given 
tliem  an  enduring  pledge  of  their  existence  as  free  states. 
What,  then,  remains  for  the  Republican  party  to  effect? 
Nothing — absolutely  nothing.  What  has  it  accomplished 
during  the  years  of  its  duration  ?  Nothing.  What  does  its 
record  show  ? 

That  record  shows  that  it  has  been  a  party  of  sections  and 
geographical  distinctions.  It  declaims  against  the  general 
preponderance  of  the  South  over  the  North  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  federal  government  since  its  birth,  and  forgets  at 
the  same  time  that,  if  tlie  South  has  directed  the  legislation  of 
the  country,  she  has  done  so  to  the  augmentation  of  its  glory, 
and  to  the  development  of  its  munificent  resources.  It  wages 
war  against  the  aggressions  of  the  South,  but  forgets  that 
Virginia,  the  foremost  of  the  Southern  states,  surrendered  the 
famous  north-west  territory  out  of  which  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  are  formed,  and  consecrated  it  to  freedom.  It 
denounces  Southern  encroachments,  but  forgets  that  Northern 
fanaticism  sought,  by  the  interposition  of  tlie  Wilmot  Proviso, 
to  exclude  the  South  and  her  institutions  from  entering  Texas, 
thus  denying  her  equalty  with  the  North,  and  endeavoring  to 
deprive  her  of  her  just  rights  under  the  Constitution.  In  one 
breath  it  denounces  popular  sovereignty,  and  in  the  next  is 
fonnd  endorsing  it.  At  one  moment  it  contends  against  the 
admission  of  any  more  states,  except  with  restrictions,  and  in 
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the  next  it  is  found  granting  the  people  the  right  to  shape 
their  institutions  and  form  of  government  as  they  please. 
It  denies  the  right  and  expediency  of  the  Southern  portion  of 
the  Confederacy  to  participate  in  the  management  of  the 
national  government,  and  seeks  to  wrest  the  right  from  her, 
and  to  vest  it  exclusively  in  the  North.  In  one  breath  it  says 
that  slavery  is  fastened  upon  the  South,  and  it  raises  a  long 
and  loud  cry  against  the  transformation  of  this  Kepublic  into 
a  great  slavery-propagating  instrument,  forgetting  the  fact 
that  there  are  eighteen  free  to  fifteen  slave  states ;  and  in 
another  breath  it  points  to  the  emancipation  sentiment  visible 
in  some  of  the  southern  states,  as  an  evidence  of  the  progres- 
sive condition  of  the  public  mind  towards  its  abolition.  It 
declaims  against  the  extravagant  administration  of  the  national 
government,  while  its  most  prominent  members  are  rejected 
from  Congress  for  working  corruption  and  prostituting  their 
official  position  to  fraudulent  purposes ;  and  in  states  where 
it  has  supreme  power  it  contracts  astounding  debts,  after  cor- 
ruptly appropriating  the  public  funds  to  its  own  use.  It  goes 
80  far  as  to  deprive  municipalities  of  their  rights,  and  consoli- 
date all  authority  in  the  central  government  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  unholy  purposes.  While  one  wing  of  the 
party  clamors  for  a  protective  tariff,  the  other  favors  free  trade. 
One  class  of  its  members  advocates  free  wool,  and  another 
free  soil. 

But  to  come  down  to  a  later  period  still,  when  Mr.  Buchanan 
would  have  disposed  of  the  Kansas  question,  if  these  Repu- 
blicans had  but  left  it  alone,  why  did  they  assail  his  adminis- 
tration for  advocating  peace  among  the  people,  and  not  war? 
When  he  took  prompt  and  j  udicious  measures  to  prevent  further 
aggressions  upon  our  commerce  by  Great  Britain,  the  Repu- 
blican press  and  writers  immediately  sympathized  with  Eng- 
land. Again,  when  the  Administration  sent  down  into  Utah, 
with  the  army,  messengers  of  peace  and  mercy  among  the 
poor  deluded  Mormons,  thus  preserving  life  and  property,  yet 
enforcing  law  and  order,  the  Republican  editors  and  writere 
denounced  the  President's  wise  policy ;  forgetting  their  huma- 
nity, their  cry  was  for  blood  for  blood  1 
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These  are  some  of  the  features  and  actions  of  this  party, 
although  perhaps  not  the  worst  that  could  be  named.    With  no 
wish  to  speak  harshly  of  any  party,  we  boldly  assert  that  the 
Republican  party  is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  political 
organization  that  ever  existed  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Devoid  of  principle,  of  nationality,  and  of  patriotism,  it  seeks 
the  control  of  government  solely  from  love  of  power  and 
patronage.    To  rule  appears  to  be  its  highest  ambition.    It 
acts  alike  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  honor 
of  the  country.    "While  preaching  humanity,  it  practices  des- 
potism.   While  proclaiming  for  freedom,  it  votes  for  slavery. 
In  a  word  it  is  made  up  of  inconsistencies,  and  is  capable  of  any 
act  of  aggression  against  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.    Is 
it  surprising,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  that  statesmen  so 
pure  and  patriotic  as  Ghoate  and  Gushing  should  forsake  and 
renounce  such  a  party  ?    We  have  referred  more  particularly 
to  these  two  statesmen,  because  they  are  surrounded  by  con- 
stituents who  are  yet  opposed  to  their  views.    Their  state  is 
still  sectional  in  its  opinions,  but  it  is  hoped  the  national  men 
there  will  work  out  its  redemption.    Southern  statesmen  of 
no  party,  it  is  true,  ever  for  a  moment  affiliated  with  the 
Hepublicans,  but  it  was  their  home  interest  not  to,  and  their 
constituents  almost  unanimously  entertain  the  same  opinions 
as  those  held  by  their  representatives.  But,  as  before  remarked, 
Gushing  and  Ghoate,  like  Webster,  take  their  stand  in  the 
midst  of  sectional  fanaticism.    They  proclaim  for  the  Gonsti- 
tution  and  the  Union  in  full  view  of  the  preponderance  of 
opposition  sentiment  at  home.    They  evince  a  boldness  and 
patriotism  worthy  of  the  men  and  worthy  of  the  noble  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged.    Their  soul-inspiring  eloquence,  on 
the  late  anniversary  of  American  independence,  still  attracts 
the  public  mind,  and  chains  the  patriotic  heart  more  firmly  to 
the  anchor  of  constitutional  liberty.    The  truths  they  uttered 
on  this  occasion  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  the  force  of  their 
reasoning  resisted.    They  have  gained  a  triumph  over  the  fal- 
lacies of  sectionalism,  and  won  a  prize  second  only  to  that 
achieved  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 
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VOLCANIC  FLASHES  FROM  ITALY. 


(Contlnned  from  last  Ko.  p.  40.) 

THE  patience  of  Sicily  was  exhausted.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Sicilian  people  had  been  stirred  a  noble  emu- 
lation by  the  freedom  of  their  Tuscan  and  Koman  brethren. 
They  had  heard  the  shout  of  liberty  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Amo,  and  they  prepared  to  launch  themselves 
into  doubtful  trouble,  but  undreaded  struggle.  Sicily  the 
enslaved,  and  Ferdinand  the  oppressor,  could  no  longer  go  on 
together  amicably — ^without  a  change. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  September,  a  band 
of  a  hundred  persons  started  from  the  hcrgo  of  St.  Leo,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  of  Messina,  and  entered  the  town  with 
a  banner  and  the  cockade  of  the  Constitution,  shouting  ^'  Yiva 
ritalia  1  Viva  Pio  IX.  I  Viva  la  Madonna  della  Lettera !"  The 
band  marched  to  the  piazza  of  the  Dumo,  into  which  other 
bands  were  pouring.  Uniting,  they  moved  through  the  Via 
d'Austria,  where  they  were  met  by  two  columns  of  troops, 
who  came  out  from  tlie  barracks  on  the  southern  angle  of  the 
town,  overshadowed  by  one  of  the  strongest  citadels  in  Europe. 
They  fired  on  the  insurgents,  fifteen  of  whom  were  killed  and 
as  many  wounded.  The  fire  was  returned,  and  the  captain 
and  several  of  the  officers  and  men  were  killed.  Overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  the  bands  dispersed,  but  a  silent  and  terrible 
night  succeeded,  and  the  next  morning  Messina  looked  like 
a  deserted  city.  A  shout  was  heard  at  a  given  signal,  and 
again  the  insurgents  appeared  and  attempted  to  get  possession 
of  the  Porta  Kealle.  Again  the  troops  fired  on  the  people. 
The  entire  military  force  was  under  arms,  and  if  a  person 
appeared  in  the  streets,  or  a  head  was  seen  at  a  window,  a 
score  of  muskets  was  dischai-ged. 

Meantime,  two  steamers  had  been  dispatched  with  troops 
from  Naples ;  but  hearing  that  a  Bevolution  had  broken  out 
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in  Calabria,  one  of  the  vessels  changed  its  direction,  while  the 
other  landed  at  Messina.  There  had  been  a  simultaneous 
moyement  for  liberty  in  many  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  while 
Home  and  Florence  were  gay  with  festivals  of  freedom,  Sicily 
was  bathed  in  blood.  The  Sicilians  resident  in  Florence  sent 
tke  following  address  to  their  Tuscan  brethren. 

"  Tuscans.  The  Sicilians  resident  in  Florence  offer  to  you 
their  congratulations  on  the  institution  of  the  National  Guard. 
They  had  determined  to  be  at  the  festival  to  take  place  on 
Sunday,  in  honor  of  this  event,  and  under  the  flag  of  their 
country  to  unite  in  the  general  joy.  But  the  news  from  Sicily 
has  persuaded  them  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  unite  in 
a  festival  when  their  country  is  in  mourning  and  blood,  and 
while  their  friends  and  brothers  are  falling  under  the  guns  of 
the  Neapolitan  Government.  How  could  a  shout  of  joy  come 
from  their  lips,  while  their  hearts  were  filled  with  anguish, 
and  their  eyes  with  tears.  The  company  of  sad  and  afflicted 
men  would  only  sadden  your  festival.  They,  therefore,  abstain 
from  coming,  and  content  themselves  with  sending  their  flag 
to  serve  as  a  testimonial  of  the  love  of  Sicily  for  the  land  which 
has  so  long  offered  a  kind  asylum  to  her  sons.  When  the  ter- 
rible expiation  shall  be  complete,  when  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  appeased,  then  only  will  they  appear  amongst  you 
to  applaud  the  joy  which  your  liberal  reforms  promise,  already 
so  auspiciously  begun.  For  the  present,  the  only  response  we 
can  make  to  your  exhortation  is — tears. 

For  all  the  Sicilies, 

GuisEPPs  La  Fabina. 

FLORKirCTy  9<A  Auguai^  1847." 

What  the  reign  of  mercy  had  been  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  we 
have  seen.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  over.  Thereafter  no  jus- 
tice was  shown.  The  advocate,  Adorno,  a  man  of  genius  and 
high  character,  had  printed  a  manifesto  in  which  an  indirect 
allusion  was  made  to  the  Government :  he  was  executed ! 
His  son,  eighteen  years  of  age,  had^arried  the  MS.  to  the 
printing-office :  he  was  shot  before  the  eyes  of  his  father  I 
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Barbagallo  Pitta,  director  of  the  Stessicoro,  father  of  five 
children,  was  shot  at  Catania  without  a  trial  or  a  defence. 

Arrests  were  multiplied;  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
were  buried  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  But  the 
conspiracy  was  spreading  every  hour— every  vicrim  multi- 
plied  its  numbers.  A  frightened  minister  suggested  reforrM 
to  the  king — "  Sooner  let  me  lose  my  head,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  monarch. 

We  should  describe  tlie  chief  counsellor  of  Ferdinand,  for 
the  reader  should  know  something  of  the  pilot  that  first  raised 
the  storm,  and  then  drove  the  ship  on  the  rocks.  Del  Oarretto 
was  a  name  with  which  beggar  women  in  Italy  scared  their 
baby  pupils  to  make  them  expert  in  the  business,  which  to 
succeed  in  in  that  country,  where  it  is  so  much  overdone,  has 
to  be  done  well.  The  "  Corriere  Mercantile  "  of  Genoa  says, 
"Among  the  ferocious  characters  who  during  the  present 
century  have  flourished  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  and  bloody  is  Francesco  Saverio  del  Carretto,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  a  man  gifted  with  genius  and  courage,  which 
if  directed  to  the  good  of  his  country  might  have  worked  its 
salvation.  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  the  design  of 
heaven.  From  his  infancy  he  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  his 
future  character.  In  his  boyhood,  while  the  French  had  pos- 
session of  Naples,  he  fled  to  Spain,  and  fought  with  desperate 
courage  against  the  liberties  of  that  people.  From  the  ranks 
he  rose  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  with  military 
honors  he  returned  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  Then  began  the  stains  that  pollute  his  character 
and  render  his  name  abominable.  Not  all  his  crimes  are,  or 
ever  can  be,  known  in  this  world,  and  we  shall  recount  but  a 
small  portion  of  those  which  are  known. 

In  1820,  when  Carbonarism  rose  in  Naples,  he  changed  his 
colors,  and  gave  himself  up  for  an  ardent  Carbonarro,  and 
was  elected  chief  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Pape.  In  that  army,  as 
in  the  short-lived  Parliament  of  Naples,  there  were  hosts  of 
men  who  had  joined  the  liberal  cause  in  its  day  of  triumph, 
and  waited  only  for  the  hour  to  betray  it  and  its  friends. 
Some  of  these  men  were  the  confidential  agents  of  the  per- 
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jured  king,  who  was  himself  playing,  for  the  day,  the  liberal 
game  to  Bare  his  life  and  his  throne,  and  being  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Garbonarri  some  of  them  became  his  most  effici- 
ent spies.  The  greatest  enthusiast  for  liberty,  the  most  subtle 
intriguer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  useful  instrument  of 
the  king,  Del  Carretto,  was  one  of  the  chief  means  of  betray- 
ing the  army  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 
When  the  Constitution  and  the  liberties  of  Naples  were  ex- 
tinct, and  the  king  returned  to  his  throne  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  overwhelming  Austrian  force,  and  murdered  or 
tortured  the  exiled  people  he  had  betrayed,  Del  Carretto  pro- 
duced certificates  showing  indubitably  that  throughout  all  the 
late  movement  he  had  been,  par  excellence,  the  spy  and 
agent  of  the  perfidious  Ferdinand. 

Such  could  not  fail  of  their  reward.  The  military  tribu- 
nal, organised  to  try  the  leaders  of  what  was  then  called 
the  rebellion,  but  which  had  been  a  few  weeks  before  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Parliament,  the  Constitution,  and  the  oath  of 
the  king,  saved  Del  Carretto  and  condemned  the  rest  of  his 
companions  to  sufferings  unknown  to  the  most  barbarous  na- 
tions. A  similar  tribunal  had,  twenty  years  before,  saved 
Canosa,  the  greatest  villain  Naples  had  ever  produced,  and 
he  lived  to  pour  out  rivers  of  blood.  So,  too,  Del  Carretto,  his 
worthy  successor,  was  spared  to  curse  his  country — ^he  was  not 
only  saved  but  made  a  General  of  Brigade  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  ffens  d^armes^  and  entrusted  with  the  mission  of 
exterminating  the  revolutionary  bands  that  infested  the  pro- 
vinces of  Puglia.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  for  his 
usual  courage  and  blood-thirstiness.  A  revolution  in  1828, 
in  Cilenta,  he  sunk  in  a  bath  of  blood.  In  Salerno  a  more 
formidable  insurrection  had  broken  out.  Del  CaiTctto,  with 
an  aUer  ego  from  the  king,  published  a  proclamation  which 
promised  pardon  to  all  who,  within  a  certain  time,  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  surrender  themselves  to  his  authority. 
Unused  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  open  sky,  and  the  hard- 
sl^ips  of  brigand  life,  and  sure  of  safety  in  this  case,  the 
marauders  and  rebels  surrendered.  But  these  deluded 
wretches  knew  little  of  the  man  they  were  dealing  with. 
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Three  hundred  of  them  were  eeized,  their  hands  and  feet 
lashed  together,  and  they  were  carted  off  to  prison  at  Salerno. 
Three  of  them  died  on  the  road,  others  in  prison,  happy  in 
being  thus  saved  from  the  tortures,  the  dungeons,  the  bar- 
barities of  the  galleys,  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  the  common  chtu'acteristics  of  the  Nea- 
politan Government — one  of  the  many  crimes  that  blacken 
the  name  of  Del  Carretto. 

At  Bosco,  a  village  in  Puglia,  the  insurrection  bitoke  out. 
Del  Carretto  shot  twenty  of  the  villagers,  and  sent  fifty-two 
to  the  galleys — there  was  hardly  a  male  inhabitant  left  in 
the  little  viUage ;  it  was  fiUed  with  widows  and  mothers,  and 
maids  and  children,  with  a  few  old  men — a  trembling,  petri- 
fied group  of  survivors.  The  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  vic- 
tims had  nothing  to  do  with  their  fate,  Del  Carretto  must  see 
blood  flowing  before  his  eyes  every  hour  while  he  was 
awake. 

The  king  loved  Del  Carretto.  When  he  heard  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Bosco  he  made  his  friend  a  marquise,  and  gave  him 
supreme  command  of  the  entire  administration  of  the  police 
of  the  kingdom.  In  1837,  five  hundred  heads  were  cut  off  in 
poor  Sicily — eight  were  executed  in  Catania  to  the  sound  of 
music — one,  a  young  boy,  who  as  he  died  asked  his  execu- 
tioner what  he  had  done. 

Such  were  the  despotisms  of  Del  Carretto.  He  loved 
tyranny,  torture,  everything  bad ;  but  he  loved  nothing  so 
well  as  blood.  Such  was  the  Confidential  Minister  of  Ferdi- 
nand— such  his  boon  companion — such  the  counsellor  whom 
to  the  last  moment  he  pressed  to  his  heart,  and  covered  with 
kisses,  and  gold,  and  stars,  and  orders  of  nobility. 

Such  tlie  man  into  whose  hands  the  King  of  Naples  had 
committed  the  fortunes  of  his  throne  and  the  destinies  of  his 
people.  Such  the  man  who  was  marshalling  all  the  forces  of 
the  State  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  new  light  that  was 
beaming  out  from  Eome — to  crush  all  the  good,  the  pious, 
the  generous,  and  the  heroic  Sicilians  in  the  struggle  for  their 
ancient  independence — such  was  the  man  who  was  in  league 
with  Mettemich  and  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe.    Tyranny 
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makes  us  acquainted  with  stranger  bed-fellows  than  even 
poverty  itself. 

Del  Carretto  saw  that  little  dependence  could  be  placed 
on  the  aid  of  Austria  and  France  at  this  crisis,  for  Austria 
did  not  care  to  proclaim  open  hostility  against  the  Vicegerent 
of  God  on  the  earth  and  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  at  this 
time  assuming  all  the  attributes  of  the  French  nation,  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  transcendent  egotism,  presuming  to  command 
France — swallow  up  France — ^fortify  Paris — ally  his  race  in 
marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Spain,  with  the  hope  of  putting 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier  on  the  thron  eof  Castile,  and  various 
other  things — ^this  Louis  Philippe  did  not  care  to  get  into  a 
quarrel  with  this  absolute  tyrant  of  Naples,  and  England 
had  already  shown  that  her  governors  were  not  likely  to  out- 
rage their  fellow-subjects  by  another  crusade  against  the 
liberties  of  Italy ;  and  so  Del  Carretto  was  left  to  concoct  his 
Jesuitical  tyranny  as  best  he  could. 

The  Bevolution  was  marching  onward  every  day,  and  as 
no  old  ally  came  to  his  aid,  Del  Carretto  began  to  be  alarmed. 
He  resorted  to  sterner  measures ;  he  arranged  his  plan ;  he 
distributed  his  forces. 

In  his  rage,  he  proclaimed  publicly,  on  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  all  discontented  subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  be  thdeves. 
And  yet,  in  all  their  risings,  those  generous  patriots  had  not 
stained  the  cause  of  freedom  with  a  single  act  of  private  ven- 
geance or  even  of  indecorum.  When  the  people  of  Beggio 
had  expelled  the  royal  troops  and  got  possession  of  the  town, 
they  imposed  no  terms  of  ransom — they  extorted  not  a  single 
florin — ^they  offered  no  reproach  to  their  enemies — ^they  spared 
the  troops  who  had  fired  on  their  bared  bosoms — ^they  showed 
mercy  when  the  power  was  entirely  and  indisputably  in  their 
own  hands.  They  were  victorious  in  Messina.  The  troops 
posted  to  guard  the  .bank  had  been  driven  out;  but  the 
people  took  not  a  aoiu  from  the  vaults  in  their  possession, 
although  millions  were  hoarded  there.  And  who  were  the 
insurgents  of  Beggio  ?  Men  who,  in  the  hour  of  their  strug- 
gle, refused  the  aid  of  the  brigands  of  Calabria,  by  whose 
help  they  might  have  overturned  the  Government ;  for  those 
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who  were  fighting  for  liberty  would  not  accept  the  swords  of 
men  who  had  sacked  towns  and  desolated  garden-fields.  The 
blood  of  heroes  could  not  flow  with  that  of  brigands,  although 
those  brigands  were  made  outlaws  by  royal  tyranny. 

And  yet,  while  the  generals  of  the  army  were  ordered  to 
exterminate  all  subjects  that  showed  any  discontent  against 
the  government,  those  generals  were  ordered  from  head- 
quarters to  treat  with  brigands  as  equals,  with  all  the  forms 
of  diplomacy.  On  the  5th  Sept.,  General  Stattella  invited 
the  brigands  of  St.  Giovanni,  in  Piore,  to  meet  him  in  his 
palace.  They  replied,  by  an  elegant  diplomatic  note,  that 
they  could  not  trust  his  word ;  "  but,"  said  they,  "  you  can 
confide  in  ours,  because  we  have  never  broken  it,  and  this  is 
what  neither  you,  nor  your  king,  nor  any  of  his  ministers  nor 
generals  can  say."  The  General  knew  that  these  brave  men 
spoke  the  truth,  and  he  was  obliged  to  bend  to  them.  He 
agreed  to  meet  fifteen  of  them  in  a  certain  valley,  where  they 
were  to  appear  without  their  guns.  The  General  went  with 
four  of  his  aids  to  the  spot  True  to  their  word,  the  brigands 
were  there,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Italians  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  velvet  and  gold  lace  caps,  plumes,  poignards,  and 
pistols.  The  negotiation  was  opened.  The  terms  of  the  royal 
commissioner  were  not  accepted.  The  brigands  asked  six 
days'  time,  and,  for  that  period,  a  safe  conduct  to  go  and 
come  without  danger.  It  was  granted.  The  capo  of  the 
band  presented  Stattella  with  two  magnificent  poignards ;  he 
received  them  with  diplomatic  courtesy.  The  brigands  were 
respectably  numerous — their  steel' had  glittered  too  near  the 
heads  of  royal  counsellors — ^they  were  treated  as  equals.  But 
the  helpless  villagers  of  Bosco  were  tenantless ;  they  were 
slaughtered  like  sheep. 

For  some  days  General  Lahdi,  another  alter  ego  of  Ferdi- 
nand, had  been  in  the  command  of  the  troops  of  Messina,  and 
had  quieted  the  insurrection  by  canister  and  grape-shot. 
Seeing  that  the  slaughter,  however,  did  nothing  towards 
changing  popular  opinion  in  favor  of  the  king,  he  published 
the  following  programme : — "  For  the  purpose  of  repressing 
the  ribaldries  and  the  execrable  attempts  of  the  atrocious*  it 
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has  pleased  the  king,  who  has  so  much  at  heart  the  common 
good,  to  invest  me  with  the  aUer  ego^  that  malefactors  may  pay 
some  higher  penalties  for  their  crimes,  and  society  be  purged 
of  its  villains.  Be  it  therefore  decreed  that,  Ist.  Military  Com- 
missions shall  be  established  under  our  instructions  as  follows. 
2d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  good  subject  and  peaceable 
Messinese  to  detect  every  machination  and  reveal  it ;  and  I 
will  accept  information  and  listen  to  all  those  who,  uninflu- 
enced by  personal  hatred  and  moved  only  by  regard  for  the 
public  interest,  shall  reveal  to  me  the  enemies  of  the  Crown. 
The  names  of  informers  shall  be  buried  in  the  archives  of  the 
police,  and  their  reward  shall  correspond  with  their  services. 
3d.  The  tribunals  are  required  to  give  the  utmost  display  to 
their  proceedings  of  a  criminal  nature,  that  malefactors  may 
be  punished  and  the  good  protected.  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
causing  all  these  employees  and  citizens  to  come  to  our  aid  to 
be  known  to  the  King,' and  I  am  sure  his  sovereign  clemency, 
always  prodigal  in  recompenses,  will  leave  no  services  unre- 
warded. 

Field  Marshal  Eoyal  Commissioner  Laio)!. 

Mbssina,  September  8, 1847.^ 

"No  comments  of  ours  will  be  needed  on  this  document. 

The  King,  continually  surrounded  by  his  abhorred  ministers, 
was  badly  advised,  and  his  natural  disposition  was  all  opposed 
to  reform,  to  justice,  and  to  mercy.  He  was  taught  to  believe 
that  to  yield  was  the  grossest  humiliation.  There  was  Bour- 
bon blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  commonest  reader  knows  what 
that  means.  God  was  yet  to  make  the  bigoted  and  merciless 
tyrant  lick  the  dust. 

Sicily,  of  all  the  kingdoms  the  most  oppressed ;  Sicily,  that 
had  enjoyed  a  liberal  constitution  inaugurated  by  a  royal 
oath ;  Sicily,  that  had  been  betrayed  by  a  perjured  sovereign 
and  felt  all  the  weight  of  a  despotic  reaction,  could  she  not 
profit  by  events  and,  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  Pon- 
tiff like  Pious  IX.,  recover  her  ancient  rights.  The  Sicilians 
were  loyal,  and,  like  the  rest  of  their  Italian  brothers,  they 
were  as  resolute  to  use  legal  means  first  as  they  were  deter- 
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mined  to  resort  to  others  when  these  failed.  They  resolved 
to  petition  the  King  for  a  restoration  of  the  constitntion  of 
1812.  The  Government  learned  the  design,  and  caused  it  to 
be  known,  that  every  man  who  signed  or  circulated  such  a 
petition  would  be  held  guilty  of  treason.  If  suspected  per- 
sons were  tortured,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  doom  of 
traitors.  Sicily  said,  ^^  It  is  folly  to  speak,  then,  of  protests  and 
petitions,  when  there  is  less  peril  in  taking  the  steel  in  hand. 
No ;  we  wiU  not  petition ;"  and  she  did  not. 

Every  day,  events  were  transpiring  which  should  have 
served  as  lessons  to  the  King,  but  he  could  not  understand 
them.  Hitherto  he  had  been  able  to  bind  the  serpent :  he 
could  not  dream  of  the  fate  of  Laocoon.  He  instructed  his 
Ambassador  at  Bome  to  unite  to  the  Ambassador  at  Austria 
in  remonstrating  with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  against 
the  journalism  of  Bome.  But  Ferretti's  reply  indicated  that 
the  day  had  gone  by  when  the  Holy  Pontiff  could  be  con- 
trolled by  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Bome  had  become  at  last 
what  she  should  have  been  always.  Bepulsed  by  the  Holy 
Father,  Ferdinand  sent  in  his  name  to  Palermo  the  hated 
Monsigneur  Pignatelli  as  Governor  of  the  city,  and  he  made 
his  entrance  in  the  midst  of  the  hisses  and  insults  of  the 
people.  The  scandal  was  great,  but  who  could  blame  the 
people  for  reviling  a  man  of  blood,  although  he  came  like  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

In  the  meantime,  as  if  at  the  court  of  Naples  there  were 
not  already  bad  counsellors  enough  of  every  species,  Louis 
Philippe,  who  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  the  old  Bourbon 
experiment,  badly  served  perhaps  by  his  former  representative, 
sent  to  Naples  the  classical  intrigu^  of  Madrid,  the  hero  of 
the  Spanish  marriages — ^the  Count  Bresson.  The  fate  of  this 
celebrated  character  corresponded  with  the  infamy  of  his 
menial  services  in  behalf  of  despotism.  He  cut  his  throat 
from  ear  to  ear.  With  private  pledges  from  the  King  of  the 
French,  who  at  this  time  was  attempting  to  resist  the  inroUing 
tide  of  revolution  from  other  portions  of  Europe,  not  dreaming 
that  the  refluent  wave  would  sweep  him  and  his  race  from 
the  soil  of  France,  Ferdinand  felt  himself  stronger  than  ever. 
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He  even  bethought  himself  of  being  politic  withal.  The 
armed  bands  of  Calabria  were  still  sweeping  down  from  the 
mountains  and  spreading  over  the  plains  like  Alpine  torrents. 
The  King  could  not  arrest  them  by  force,  and  he  ti*ied  some 
other  remedy.  The  21st  of  August  he  granted  various  con- 
cessions on  tlie  duties  upon  salt,  wine,  &c.,  an  old  recourse  of 
Italian  Princes  in  times  of  difficulty  with  their  people.  Know- 
ing the  proverbial  devotion  of  the  people  of  Messina  for  the 
Madonna  della  Lettera,  he  sent  an  offering  to  her  ladyship  of 
an  immense  chandelier  of  silver ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  her  inter- 
vention, he  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  he  desired  most 
anxiously  to  know — the  name  of  the  author  and  printer  of  the 
trochure  entitled  "  II  Ouore  Trafitto."  That  was  a  great  day 
for  the  devout  King ;  for  his  heart,  long  denied  his  dearest  ali- 
ment, felt  all  the  sweets  of  revenge.  A  grand  Criminal 
Court  sat,  and  the  process  was  opened.  Evidence  was  not 
wanting — it  was  extracted  by  torture.  Fortunately  the 
author  had  fled  to  Malta.  The  printers  and  distributors  were 
punished,  and  beaten  with  the  most  brutal  malignity — the 
King's  wrath  was  in  a  manner  appeased. 

Spies  always  abounded  in  Kaples — at  this  period  they 
swarmed  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  fact,  the  royal  coun- 
sellors had  reduced  tyranny  to  its  first  principle.  Spies  and 
bandits  were  the  only  agents,  and  torture  and  death  the  only 
remedies  of  Government. 

Ferdinand  reposed  on  the  powerful  arm  of  Austria ;  and 
Louis  Philippe,  whose  son,  Duke  d'Aumale,  had  married  a 
Neapolitan  Princess,  a  sister  of  the  King,  had  sent  money  and 
consoling  messages  to  his  young  Bourbon  cousin.  That 
Ferdinand  had  appealed  to  Mettemich,  the  saviour  of  Kings, 
the  cnicifier  of  Peoples,  and  that  the  hoary  diplomatist  had 
promised  him  aid,  was  well  known  to  everybody.  An 
Austrian  army  could  suppress  a  rising  in  Sicily,  or  an  insur- 
rection in  Calabria — they  had  often  done  it,  and  the  Austrian 
army  was  ready.  But  how  should  they  be  introduced  into 
Naples  ?  The  20th  of  August,  Mettemich  demanded  from  the 
Pope  a  passage  for  them  across  the  States.  Pius  responded — 
"  I  am  an  independent  Prince.    The  scope  of  my  Oovemment 
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is  the  good  of  my  people.  Must  I  be  constrained  to  see  my 
State  inundated  by  foreign  bandits  ?  No."  When  Ferdinand 
heard  the  answer  he  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled,  and  asked  if 
the  Austrian  army  could  not  go  by  sea ;  and  he  eren  went 
so  far  as  to  pronounce  a  learned  opinion  on  the  probabilities 
that  the  sea  would  not  dry  up  before  the  fleet  could  arrive. 
Something  was  said  about  an  English  fleet  off  the  coast  of 
Sicily  about  that  time,  and  Ferdinand  bit  his  lips  again.  He 
had  discovered  the  author  of  21  Cuore  TrqfittOy  and  the  im- 
pudent del  Garretto  did  not  seem  disposed  to  help  him  in 
this  business  of  the  Austrian  army. 

The  King  grew  desperate.  "The  hour  has  come,"  said  he, 
^^  to  steel  the  heart  against  mercy,  and  make  the  rebels  trem- 
ble." He  put  all  his  troops  under  arms:  and  to  encourage 
them  to  drink  the  blood  of  their  brothers,  he  made  many  pro- 
motions— created  two  Lieutenant-Qenerals,  one  of  whom  was 
the  notorious  del  Garretto  ;  four  Marshals,  one  of  whom  was 
the  notorious  General  Landi,  another  butcher  of  men,  women 
and  children.  Throughout  the  kingdom  discontent  and  terror 
were  at  the  last  point.  At  Palermo  it  was  a  crime  to  have  a 
portrait  or  a  medal  of  Pius  IX.  on  the  person,  or  in  the  house. 
Such  is  the  boasted  veneration  of  Gatholic  tyrants  for  the 
Head  of  the  Gathoh'c  Ghurch. 

To  undertake  a  history  of  the  scenes  of  brutality,  massacre, 
and  blood  which  followed,  or  even  to  trace  in  outline  the 
heroic  achievements  of  the  Sicilian  people  during  that  glorious 
attempt  at  independence,  does  not  form  any  portion  of  our 
design.  Large  volumes  have  already  been  written  on  these 
subjects  alone.  Such  services  as  had  been  rendered  by  these 
lieutenants  of  the  kingdom  could  not  fail  of  their  reward. 


{To  be  continued) 
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BOYHOOD   MEMORIES, 

BT  HOBAOE  DBB80BB. 

PBAY,  let  me  see  thy  faoe  again,  dear  riyer, 
All  smiling  as  it  used  to  be, 
When  in  thy  solitudes  I  mused  and  neyer 

Saw  but  the  Beautiful  in  thee. 
Bright  stream,  thou  never  hadst  sinoerer  loTer— 

Thou  wast  in  all  my  boyhood^s  dreams ; 
I  left  thy  lovely  banks  and  bowers,  however, — 
That  day — ^how  long  ago  it  seems  1 

Forget,  I  never  can,  do  try  remember, 

What  onoe  befell  me  on  thy  brink : 
It  came  to  pass  one  morning  in  November, 

Just  after  break  of  day,  I  think — 
With  dreams  of  muskrat  caught,  I  left  my  pillow, 

And  soon  was  creeping  down  thy  bank ; 
A  treacherous  bough,  old  root,  or  frosty  willow, 

Gave  way — ^and  down  I  fell  and  sank ! 

My  gun  and  traps,  and  spears  and  fishing  tackle, 
Old  homestead  now  doth  know  no  more ; 

The  well,  the  trees,  the  road,  the  old  hens'  cackle, 
Are  all  I  find  of  days  of  yore. 

They  say  the  shad  have  fled  thy  waves  fbr  ever. 
And  salmon,  too,  have  quit  thy  springs ; 

The  seine,  canoe,  old  captain  S.,  however. 

Are  'mong  my  memory's  treasured  things  I  . 

* 

I  said,  I  quit  thee — ay — and  went  to  college, 

But  ne'er  forgot  thy  peaceful  looks — 
There,  days  and  years  I  spent  in  search  of  knowledge, 

In  Homer — ^Hesiod — other  books : 
I  read  about  an  ancient  classic  river, 

Pactolns  named,  whose  yellow  stream 
Transmutes  its  sands  to  gold,  unheard  of  ever. 

Except  in  Alchymy's  wild  dream  I 
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But  though  unknown  to  Fame,  I  love  thee  better, 

A  rocky,  winding,  Indian  stream, 
Than  all  the  names  to  whioh  old  Greece  is  debtor. 

For  poet's  song  or  fi&bled  theme : 
The  red-man  loyed  thee,  and  along  thy  border, 

His  lodge  in  forest  nideness  reared — 
There  lived  and  roamed  till  times  took  on  new  order, 

And  axe-man's  blows  thy  woodlands  cleared. 

Didst  note  the  time  I  strolled  thy  banks,  the  rather 

Than  listen  to  what  parsons  say, 
On  one  Thanksgiving  mom  so  apt  to  gather 

Those  who  have  wandered  &r  away? 
Till  I  the  goal  of  life  shall  pass,  dear  riyer. 

Oft— oft — ^may  I  those  steps  retrace ; 
I  Joy,  am  glad,  rqjoice,  give  thanks  whenever 

I  see  paternal  dwelling-plAoe! 

Dear  birth-place — childhood's  home — and  native  river, 

How  bright  and  blest  ye  all  have  been ! 
Be  far  away  the  day,  O  yes,  for  ever, 

Whose  dawn  shall  change  yoar  gladsome  mein: 
That  day — may  it  be  tnmed  to  darkest  earth-night, 

The  Urite  corse  upon  it  rest — 
Their  love  shall  ever  be  my  sacred  birth-right, 

0  may  they  be  for  ever  blest  I 

Loved  stream,  dost  thon  not  well  remember  Nero, 

The  faithful  dog  that  kept  with  me  ? 
Ill  tell  a  tale  of  him — ^myself  the  hero— 

And  how  acquuntance  came  to  be : 
A  tiny  boy,  a  mile  away  from  mother, 

Intent  on  what  I  went  to  get, 
Beneath  a  barn-floor  deep  in  dost  and  smother, 

1  held  first  time  my  canine  pet  I 

He  lived  and  loved,  and  was  my  boyhood's  fellow  ; 

Would  spring,  and  leap,  and  bound  and  run, 
And  fill  the  woods  with  voices  clear  and  mellow, 

If  chance  I  took  with  me  my  gun: 
Old  age  came  on — ^he  fell — ^became  a  8le^>er^ 

I  buried  him  beside  a  tree  I 
When  I  go  home  his  grave  I  seek,  a  weeper, 

^nd  think  o'er  Nero's  love  for  me. 
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When  I  am  weak  and  near  to  die,  dear  rirer, 

This  thought  shall  ever  bring  me  peace — 
That  friends  will  take  me  back  to  thee,  and  never 

Leave  my  sick  conch  till  I  decease: 
Yes — ^when  I  sleep  and  have  this  life  departed, 

May  old  town-bell  toll  off  my  years — 
Mine  ashes  be  where  I  life's  Joomey  started, 

And  those  who  love  me  shed  their  tears! 


THE  CONTEST  IN  ILLINOIS— SENATOE  DOUGLAS 
ON  POPULAE  SOVEEEIQNTY— EXTEACE8  FEOM 
HIS  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  HIS  RECEPTION  AT  CHICAGO,  JULY  9, 1858. 


I  CAN  find  no  language  which  can  adequately  express  to 
this  vast  assembly  my  profound  gratitude  for  the  magnifi- 
cent welcome  which  you  have  extended  to  me  on  this  occasion. 
This  vast  sea  of  human  faces  indicates  how  deep  an  interest 
is  felt  by  the  people  in  the  great  questions  that  agitate  the 
public  mind,  and  underlie  the  foundations  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. A  reception  like  this,  so  vast  in  numbers  that  no 
human  voice  can  be  heard  to  its  extremes,  so  enthusiastic 
that  no  one  man  can  be  the  object  of  the  enthusiasm,  clearly 
shows  that  there  is  some  great  principle  which  sinks  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  masses,  involves  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a 
whole  people,  that  has  brought  you  together  with  a  unanimity 
and  a  cordiality  never  before  excelled,  if  equalled,  on  any 
occasion.  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  it  is  any  personal 
compliment  to  me.  It  is  an  expression  of  your  devotion  to 
that  great  principle  of  self-government  to  which  my  life  for 
many  years  past  has  been,  and,  in  the  whole  of  the  future, 
will  be,  devoted.  If  there  is  any  one  principle  dearer  and 
more  sacred  than  all  others  in  free  governments,  it  is  that 
which  asserts  the  right  of  every  people  to  form  and  adopt 
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their  own  fandamental  laws,  and  to  manage  and  regulate 
their  own  internal  affairs  and  domestic  institutions. 

When  I  found  an  effort  being  made  during  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  force  a  constitution  upon  the  people  of 
Elansas  against  their  will,  and  to  force  that  State  into  the  Union 
with  a  constitution  which  the  people  had  rejected  by  ten 
thousand  majority,  I  felt  bound,  as  a  man  of  honor,  as  a 
representative  of  Illinois,  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
duty,  of  fidelity,  and  of  patriotism  to  resist,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  the  consummation  of  that  fraud. 

With  others  I  did  resist  it,  and  resisted  it  successfully,  until 
the  attempt  was  abandoned.  We  forced  them  to  refer  that 
constitution  back  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  as  they  should  decide,  at  an  election  which  is  fixed 
for  the  first  Monday  of  August  next.  It  is  true,  that  the  mode 
of  reference,  and  the  form  of  submission,  were  not  such  as 
I  could  sanction  with  my  vote,  for  the  reason  that  it  discrimi- 
nated between  Free  States  and  Slave  States — ^providing  that 
if  they  came  in  with  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  they  could 
be  received  with  85,000,  but  if  they  chose  to  demand  another 
Constitution,  more  consonant  with  their  sentiments  and  their 
feelings,  they  should  not  be  received  into  the  Union  until 
they  had  93,420  inhabitants. 

I  did  not  consider  that  mode  of  submission  fair,  for  the 
reason  that  any  election  is  a  mockery  which  is  not  free,  any 
election  is  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  which  holds 
out  inducements  for  affirmative  votes,  and  penalties  for  nega- 
tive votes ;  but  while  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mode  of 
submission — ^while  I  resisted  that  mode  to  the  last,  demanding 
a  fair,  a  just,  a  free  mode  of  submission — still  when  the  law 
passed  placing  it  within  the  power  of  the  people  of  Kansas, 
at  that  election,  to  reject  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and 
then  make  another  in  harmony  with  their  opinions  and  their 
principles,  I  did  not  believe  that  either  the  penalties  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  inducements  on  the  other,  would  force  that 
people  to  accept  a  Constitution  to  which  they  are  irreconcila* 
bly  opposed.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  their  votes  can  be 
controlled  by  such  considerations,  all  the  sympathy  which 
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has  been  expended  upon  them  has  been  miabestowed,  and  all 
the  efforts  made  in  defence  of  their  rights  of  self-government 
were  made  in  an  unworthy  cause,  if  they  are  to  be  influenced 
in  the  result  by  these  considerations.         *         *         *        * 

The  Crittenden-Montgomery  bill  was  as  fair  and  as  perfect 
an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty  as  could 
be  carried  out  by  any  bill  that  man  ever  devised.  It  pro* 
posed  to  refer  the  Lecompton  Constitution  back  to  the  people 
of  Kansas,  with  the  right  to  accept  it  or  reject  it  as  they 
pleased,  at  a  fair  election  to  be  held  in  pursuance  of  law :  and 
in  the  event  of  their  rejecting  it  and  forming  another  in  its 
stead,  to  permit  them  to  come  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States.  The  bill  was  just  in  all  its 
provisions.  I  gave  it  my  cordial  support,  and  I  was  rejoiced 
when  I  found  that  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives ;  and  for  a  time  I  entertained  the  hope  that  it  would  pass 
the  Senate. 

I  regard,  therefore,  the  great  principle  of  Popular  Sove- 
reignty as  having  been  vindicated  and  made  triuniphant  in 
this  land  as  a  permanent  rule  of  public  policy  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Territories  and  the  admission  of  new  States.  Illi- 
nois took  her  position  upon  this  principle  many  years  ago. 
You  all  recollect  that,  in  1850,  after  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  that  year,  when  I  returned  to  my  home, 
that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  my  course  in 
supporting  those  measures.  I  appeared  before  the  people  of 
Chicago,  at  a  mass  meeting,  and  vindicated  each  and  every 
one  of  those  measures ;  and  by  reference  to  my  speech  on  that 
occasion,  which  was  printed  and  circulated  broadcast  through- 
out the  State  at  that  time,  yon  will  find  that  I  there  said,  that 
these  measures  are  all  founded  upon  the  great  principle  that 
a  free  people  ought  to  possess  the  right  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way  ^  and  while  these 
things  were  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  people  of 
the  States,  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not 
be  extended  to  aU  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

A  general  election  was  held  in  this  State  a  few  months 
afterwards,  at  which  aU  these  questions  were  thoroughly  can- 
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vassed,  and  members  were  inetnicted  in  regard  to  the  wifiheB 
of  their  constituents  upon  the  measures.  When  that  election 
was  over  the  members  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  consider* 
the  merits  of  these  measures;  and  what  was  the  result  of  their 
action  ?  They  passed  resolutions,  first  repealing  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  instruction,  and  in  lieu  of  that,  thej  adopted  another 
in  which  they  declared  that  the  great  principle  which  asserts 
the  right  of  the  people  to  make  their  own  form  of  government 
and  establish  their  own  institutions,  is  the  birthright  of  free- 
dom, the  gift  of  Heaven,  and  a  legacy  from  our  ancestois, 
established  by  the  blood  of  the  Bevolntion,  and  that  no  limi- 
tation on  that  right  must  hereafter  be  inserted  in  any  govern- 
ment for  the  Territories,  either  as  a  Territory  or  in  their  con- 
stitutions when  they  became  States. 

That  resolution,  thus  declaring  the  great  principle  of  self- 
government,  as  applicable  to  the  Territories  and  States,  passed 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  this  State  by  a  vote  of  61  in 
the  affirmative  to  only  4  in  the  negative.        *        *        * 

Hence  what  was  my  duty  in  1854,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  the  oi^anization  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  ?  Was  it  not  my  duty  in  obedience  to  that 
niinois  platform — ^to  that  standing  instruction  adopted  almost 
unanimously — ^was  it  not  my  duty  to  incorporate  in  that 
Nebraska  bill  the  great  principle  of  self-government,  declare 
ing  that  it  was  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  Slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way  ?  I  did  incorporate  that  principle  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  and  perhaps  I  did  as  mach  as  any  living  man  in  the 
enactment  of  that  bill,  thus  establishing  the  doctrine  in  the 
public  policy  of  the  country.  I  then  vindicated  that  princi- 
ple against  assaults  from  one  section  of  the  Union. 

During  this  last  session,  it  became  my  duty  to  vindicate  it 
against  assaults  from  the  other  section  of  the  Union.  I  vindi- 
cated it  against  assaults  from  the  other  section  of  the  Union. 
I  vindicated  it  boldly  and  fearlessly,  as  the  people  of  Chicago 
can  bear  witness,  when  it  was  assailed  by  Free  Soilers ;  and 
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dnring  this  OongresB,  I  have  vindicated  it  equally  boldly  and 
fearlessly  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  violated  by  the  almost 
united  South.  I  pledged  myself  to  you  on  every  stump  in 
Illinois  in  1854;  I  pledged  myself  to  the  people  of  other 
Stat^  North  and  South,  wherever  I  spoke ;  I  gave  the  pledge 
in  speeches  in  the  Senate  and  in  Congressional  reports,  and 
in  every  form  in  which  I  could  reach  the  public  mind  or  the 
public  ear,  I  gave  the  pledge  that  I,  so  far  as  the  power 
should  be  in  my  hands,  would  vindicate  that  principle — ^the 
right  of  the  people  to  form  their  own  institutions,  to  establish 
Free  States  or  Slave  States,  as  they  chose,  and  that  that  prin- 
ciple should  never  be  violated  either  by  fraud  or  by  violence, 
or  by  circumvention,  or  by  any  other  means,  if  it  was  in  my 
power  to  prevent  it.  I  now  submit  to  you,  my  fellow-citizens, 
the  question  for  your  decision,  whether  I  have  not  redeemed 
that  pledge  in  good  faith  ?  Yes,  my  friends,  I  have  redeemed 
it  in  good  faith,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  heartfelt  gratification  to 
me  to  find  these  assembled  thousands — this  multitude  of  per- 
sons assembled  this  night,  bearing  their  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  I  have  vindicated  that  principle,  and 
redeemed  my  pledges  in  connexion  with  it.  I  will  be 
entirely  frank  with  you.  My  object  was  to  secure  the  right 
of  the  people  of  each  State  and  of  each  Territory,  Korth  and 
South,  to  decide  the  question  for  themselves — to  have  slavery 
or  not,  just  as  they  should  choose.  I  am  equally  frank  to  say 
to  you,  that  my  opposition  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was 
not  predicated  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  Pro-Slavery 
Constitution,  nor  would  my  action  have  been  different  had  it 
been  a  Free  Soil  Constitution.        «        *        *        4f        * 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  allude  to  the  position  of 
those  who  have  chosen  to  arraign  my  conduct  on  this  same 
subject. 

I  have  observed  from  the  public  prints,  that  but  a  few  days 
ago  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  Illinois  assembled  in 
Convention  at  Springfield,  and  not  only  laid  down  a  platform,. 
but  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate,  as  my  suc- 
cessor.   I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  I  have  known,.. 
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personally  and  intimately,  for  abont  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
worthy  gentleman  nominated  for  my  place ;  and  I  will  say  also 
that  I  regard  him  as  a  kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman, 
and  an  honorable  opponent ;  and  hence  whatever  issue  I  may 
have  with  him  will  be  an  issue  of  principle,  and  not  one  in- 
volving personality. 

That  gentleman  made  a  speech  before  that  Kepublican  Con- 
vention which  had  unanimously  nominated  him  for  the  Senate, 
which  speech  was  evidently  carefully  written  and  well  pre- 
pared. It  constitutes  the  basis  upon  which  he  proposes  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  during  this  summer.  That  speech  lays 
down  two  distinct  propositions,  which  I  shall  now  notice,  and 
upon  which  I  shall  take  a  direct  and  bold  issue  with  him. 

In  the  first  place,  he  sets  out  in  his  speech  to  say,  quoting 
from  Scripture,  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand ;  that  the  American  Government,  divided  into  an  equal 
number  of  free  and  slave  States,  cannot  stand.  That  they 
should  all  be  the  one,  or  all  be  the  other.  In  other  words,  he 
asserts  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  government,  that 
there  must  be  imiformity  in  the  la^i^s — local  laws  and  domes 
tic  institutions  of  each  and  all  the  States  of  this  Union.  He 
therefore  invites  all  the  non-^lave-holding  States  to  band  to- 
gether, organize  as  one  body,  and  make  war  upon  slavery  in 
Kentucky,  upon  slavery  in  Virginia,  upon  slavery  in  the 
Carolinas,  upon  slavery  in  all  the  slave-holding  States  of  the 
Union,  and  to  persevere  in  that  war  until  it  shall  be  extermi- 
nated. He  then  notifies  the  slave-holding  States  to  band  to- 
gether as  a  unit,  and  make  aggressive  war  upon  the  free  States 
of  this  Union,  with  a  view  of  establishing  slavery  in  Illinois, 
New  York,  and  New  England — ^in  every  free  State  of  the 
Union — and  keep  up  the  warfare  until  it  shall  be  firmly  esta- 
blished in  them  all.  He  advocates,  boldly  and  clearly,  a  war 
of  sections — a,  war  of  the  North  against  the  South — of  the  free 
States  against  the  slave  States — ^a  war  of  extermination  to  be 
continued  relentlessly  until  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be  sub- 
,dued,  and  all  the  States  shall  either  become  free  or  become 
slave. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  must  say  to  you  frankly,  that  I  take 
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bold  and  unqualified  issue  with  him  upon  that  principle.    I 
assert,  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  that  there  should 
be  uniformity  in  the  local  laws  and  domestic  institutions  of 
the  different  States  of  this  Union.     The  framers  of  our 
government  never  contemplated  uniformity  in  their  internal 
concerns.  The  fathers  of  the  Bevolution,  and  sages  who  made 
the  constitution,  well  understood  that  the  laws  and  domestic 
institutions  which  would  suit  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, would  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  rice  plantations  of  South 
Carolina ;  they  well  understood,  that  the  laws  which  would 
suit  the  agricultural  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
would  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  large  mining  districts  of  the 
Pacific,  or  the  lumber  regions  of  Maine.    They  well  under- 
stood, that  a  great  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  and  pursuits  in  a 
Kepublic  aa  large  as  this,  required  different  local  and  domes- 
tic regulations  in  each  locality,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each 
separate  State ;  and  for  that  reason  it  was  provided  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  the  thirteen  original  States  should 
remain  sovereign  and  supreme  within  tlieir  own  limits  in  re- 
gard to  all  that  was  local,  and  internal,  and  domestic,  while 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  certain  specified  powers, 
which  were  general  and  national.    The  framei^s  of  the  Con- 
stitution well  understood,  that  each  locality  having  separate 
and  distinct  interests,  required  separate  and  distinct  laws, 
domestic  institutions,  and  police  regulations,  adapted  to  its 
own  wants  and  own  condition ;  and  they  acted  on  the  pre- 
sumption, also,  that  these  laws  and  institutions  would  be  as 
diversified  and  as  dissimilar  as  the  States  would  be  numerous, 
and  that  no  two  would  be  precisely  alike  because  the  interests 
of  no  two  were  precisely  the  same.    Hence  I  assert,  that  the 
great  fundamental  principle  which  underlies  our  complex 
system  of  State  and  Federal  Government  contemplated  di- 
versity and  dissimilarity  in  the  local  institutions  and  domes- 
tic affairs  of  each  and  every  State  then  in  the  Union  or  there- 
after to  be  admitted  into  tlie  Confederacy. 

I  therefore  conceive  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  totally 
misapprehended  the  great  principles  up'on  which  our  govern- 
ment rests.    Uniformity  in  local  and  domestic  affairs  would 
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be  destructive  of  State  Bights,  of  State  Sovereignty,  of  Pei^ 
Bonal  Liberty,  and  Personal  Freedom,  Uniformity  is  the 
parent  of  Despotism  the  world  over,  not  only  in  politics,  but 
in  religion.  Wherever  the  doctrine  of  Uniformity  is  pro- 
claimed, that  all  the  States  must  be  free  of  all  slaves,  that  all 
labor  must  be  white  or  all  black,  that  all  the  citizens  of  the 
different  States  must  have  the  same  privileges  or  be  governed 
by  the  same  regulations,  you  have  destroyed  the  greatest 
safeguard  which  our  institutions  have  thrown  around  the 
rights  of  the  citizens. 

How  could  this  uniformity  be  accomplished  if  it  was  desir- 
able and  possible?  There  is  but  one  mode  in  which  it  could 
be  obtained ;  and  that  must  be  by  abolishing  the  State  Legis- 
latures, blotting  out  State  Sovereignty,  merging  the  rights 
and  Sovereignty  of  the  States  in  one  consolidated  empire,  and 
vesting  Congress  with  plenary  power  to  make  all  the  police 
regulations,  domestic  and  local  laws,  uniform  throughout  the 
limits  of  the  Itepublic.  When  you  shall  have  done  this  you 
will  have  uniformity.  Then  the  States  will  all  be  slave  or  all 
be  free ;  then  negroes  will  vote  everywhere  or  nowhere ;  then 
you  will  have  a  Maine  liquor  law  in  every  State  or  none ; 
then  you  will  have  uniformity  in  all  things,  local  and  domestic, 
by  the  authority  of  thfe  Federal  Gtovernment  But,  when  you 
^attain  that  uniformity,  you  will  have  converted  these  thirty- 
two  sovereign  independent  States  into  one  consolidated  em- 
pire, with  the  uniformity  of  disposition  reigning  triumphant 
thi'oughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

From  this  view  of  the  case,  my  fiiends,  I  am  driven  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion  that  diversity,  dissimilarity,  variety 
in  all  our  local  and  domestic  institutions,  is  the  great  safe- 
guard of  our  liberties ;  and  that  the  framers  of  our  institutions 
were  wise,  sagacious,  and  patriotic,  when  they  made  this  go- 
vernment a  confederation  of  sovereign  States  with  a  Legisla- 
ture for  each,  and  conferred  upon  each  Legislature  the  power 
to  make  all  local  and  domestic  institutions  to  suit  the  people 
it  represented,  without  interference  from  any  other  State  or 
from  the  general  Congress  of  the  Union.  If  we  expect  to 
maintain  our  liberties,  we  must  preserve  the  rights  and  sove- 
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reignty  of  the  States ;  we  muBt  maintaiii  and  carry  out  that 
great  principle  of  self-goyemment  incorporated  in  the  com* 
promise  measures  of  1850 ;  endorsed  by  the  Illinois  Legislar 
tare  in  1851 ;  emphatically  embodied  and  carried  out  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  vindicated  this  year  by  the  refusal 
to  bring  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  a  Constitution  distasteful 
to  her  people. 

The  other  proposition  discussed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his 
speech,  consists  in  a  crusade  ags^inst  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  On 
this  question,  also,  I  desire  to  say  to  you  unequivocally,  that 
I  take  direct  and  distinct  issue  with  him.  I  have  no  warfare 
to  make  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  either 
on  account  of  that  or  any  other  decision  which  they  have 
pronounced  from  the  bench.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  the  power  of  government  (and  the  Con- 
stitution of  each  State  has  the  same  provision)  shall  be  divided 
into  three  departments,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 
The  right  and  the  province  of  expounding  the  Constitution, 
and  constructing  the  law,  is  vested  in  the  judiciary  established 
by  the  Constitution.  As  a  lawyer,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  controvert  any  principle  of  law  while 
the  question  is  pending  before  the  tribunal ;  but  when  the 
decision  is  made,  my  private  opinion,  your  opinion,  all  other 
opinions,  must  yield  to  the  majesty  of  that  authoritative  adju- 
dication. I. wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  involves  a 
great  principle,  upon  which  our  rights,  and  our  liberty,  and 
onr  all  depend.  What  security  have  you  for  your  property, 
for  your  reputation,  and  for  your  personal  rights,  if  the  courts 
are  not  upheld,  and  their  decisions  respected  when  once 
firmly  rendered  by  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  the  Consti- 
tution ? 

I  do  not  choose,  therefore,  to  go  into  any  argument  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  reviewing  the  various  decisions  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made,  either  upon  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
or  any  other.        *        *        ♦        *        * 

I  will  sustain  the  Constitution  of  my  country  as  our  fathers 
have  made  it.    I  will  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  whether  I 
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like  them  or  not^  as  I  find  them  on  the  statute  book.  I  will 
sustain  the  judicial  tribunak  and  constituted  authorities  in  all 
matters  within  the  pale  of  their  jurisdiction,  as  defined  by  the 
Constitution.  But  I  am  equally  free  to  saj,  that  the  reason 
assigned  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  resisting  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  does  not  in  itself  meet 
my  approbation.  He  objects  to  it  because  that  decision  de- 
clared that  a  negro,  descended  from  African  parents,  who  were 
brought  here  and  sold  as  slaves  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  He  says  it  is  wrong,  because  it 
deprives  the  negro  of  the  benefits  of  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  says,  that  citizens  of  one  State  shall  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States ;  in 
other  words,  he  thinks  it  wrong,  because  it  deprives  the  negro 
of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  rights  of  citizenship,  which 
pertain,  according  to  that  decison,  only  to  the  white  man.  I 
am  free  to  say  to  you,  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  government  of 
ours  is  founded  on  the  white  basis.  It  was  made  by  the 
white  man,  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  white  men,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  deter- 
mine. It  is  also  true  that  a  negro,  an  Indian,  or  any  other 
man  of  an  inferior  race  to  a  white  man,  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoy,  and  humanity  requires  that  he  should  have  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  he  is  capable  of  exer- 
cising consistent  with  the  safety  of  society.  I  would  give  him 
every  right  and  every  privilege  which  his  capacity  would  en- 
able him  to  enjoy,  consistent  with  the  good  of  society  in  which 
he  lived.  But  you  may  ask  me  what  are  these  rights  and 
these  privileges  f  My  answer  is,  that  each  State  must  de- 
cide for  itself  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  rights.  Illinois 
has  decided  for  herself.  We  have  decided  that  the  negro 
shall  not  be  a  slave,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time  decided 
thut  he  shall  not  vote,  or  serve  on  juries,  or  enjoy  political 
privileges. 

I  am  content  with  that  system  of  policy  which  we  have 
adopted  for  ourselves.  I  deny  the  right  of  any  other  State  to 
complain  of  our  policy  in  that  respect,  or  to  interfere  with  it, 
or  to  attempt  to  change  it.    On  the  other  hand^  the  State  of 
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Maine  has  decided,  that  in  that  State  a  negro  may  vote  on  an 
equality  with  the  white  man.  The  sovereign  power  of  Maine 
had  the  right  to  prescribe  that  mle  for  herself.  Illinois 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  Maine  for  conferring  the  right 
npon  negro  suffrage,  nor  has  Maine  any  right  to  interfere  with, 
or  complain  of  Illinois  because  she  has  denied  negro  suffrage. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  decided  by  her  Constitution,  that 
a  negro  may  vote,  provided  that  he  owns  $950  worth  of 
property,  but  not  otherwise.  The  rich  negro  can  vote,  but  the 
poor  one  cannot.  Although  that  distinction  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  my  judgment,  yet  I  assert  that  the  sovereign 
power  of  New  York  had  a  right  to  prescribe  that  form  of  the 
elective  franchise.  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  other  States 
have  provided  that  negroes,  or  a  certain  class  of  them  in  those 
states  shall  be  slaves,  having  neither  civil  nor  political  rights. 
Without  endorsing  the  wisdom  of  that  decision,  I  assert  that  Yir- 
ginia  has  the  same  power  by  virtue  of  her  sovereignty  to  pro- 
tect slavery  within  her  limits  as  Illinois  had  to  banish  it  for 
ever  from  our  own  border.  I  assert  the  right  of  each  State  to 
decide  for  itself  on  all  these  questions,  and  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  uniformity  is 
either  desirable  or  possible.  I  do  not  acknowledge,  that  the 
States  must  all  be  slave.  I  do  not  acknowledge,  that  the  negro 
must  have  civil  and  political  rights  everywhere  or  nowhere. 
I  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  Chinese  must  have  the  same 
rights  in  California  that  we  would  confer  upon  him  here.  I 
do  not  acknowledge  that  the  Cooley,  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, must  necessarily  be  put  upon  an  equality  with  the  white 
race.  I  do  not  acknowledge  any  of  these  doctrines  of  unifor- 
mity in  the  local  and  domestic  regulations  in  the  different 
Stat^. 

Thus  you  see,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  the  issues  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself,  as  respective  candidates  for  the  IT.  S. 
Senate,  as  made  up,  are  direct,  unequivocal,  and  irrecon- 
cilable. He  goes  for  uniformity  in  our  domestic  institutions, 
for  a  war  of  sections,  until  one  or  the  other  shall  be  subdued. 
I  go  for  the  great  principle  of  the  Eansas^Nebraska  bill,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves.    *    *    *    ♦ 
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On  the  other  point,  Mr.  Lincoln  goes  for  a  warfare  upon  the 
Si][preme  Coart  of  the  United  States  because  of  their  judicial 
decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  I  yield  obedience  to  the  de- 
cision of  that  Oonrt — ^to  the  final  determination  of  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  known  to  our  constitution.  He  objects  to 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  because  it  does  not  put  the  negro  in 
the  possession  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  an  equality  with 
the  white  man.  I  am  opposed  to  negro  equality.  I  repeat, 
that  this  nation  is  a  white  people — a  people  composed  of 
European  descendants — ^a  people  that  have  established  this 
government  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  preserving  not  only  purity  of  the  blood,  but  the  purity 
of  the  government  from  any  mixture  of  amalgamation  with 
inferior  races.  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  this  mixture  of 
superior  and  inferior  races — ^this  amalgamation  of  white  men 
and  Indians  and  negroes ;  we  have  seen  it  in  Mexico,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  in  South  America,  and  in  all  the  Spanish 
American  States,  and  its  result  has  been  degeneration,  de- 
moralization, and  degradation  below  the  capacity  for  self- 
government. 

I  am  opposed  to  taking  any  step  that  recognises  the  negro 
man  or  the  Indian  as  the  equal  of  the  white  man.  I  am 
opposed  to  giving  him  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  I  would  extend  to  the  negro,  and  the  Indian, 
and  to  all  dependent  races,  every  right,  every  privilege,  and 
every  immunity  consistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
white  races ;  but  equality  they  never  should  have,  either  po- 
litical or  social,  or  in  any  other  respect  whatever. 

My  friends,  you  see  that  the  issues  are  distinctly  drawn. 
I  stand  by  the  same  platform  that  I  have  so  often  proclaimed 
to  you  and  to  the  people  of  Illinois  heretofore.  I  stand  by  the 
Democratic  organization,  yield  obedience  to  its  usages,  and 
support  its  regular  nominations.  I  endorse  and  approve  the 
Cincinatti  platform,  and  I  adhere  to  and  intend  to  carry  out 
as  part  of  that  platform  the  great  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment which  recognises  the  right  of  the  people  in  each  State 
and  Territory  to  decide  for  themselves  their  domestic  institu- 
tions.   In  other  words,  if  the  Lecompton  issue  shall  arise 
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again,  you  have  only  to  turn  back  and  see  where  you  have 
found  me  during  the  last  six  months,  and  then  rest  assured  that 
you  will  find  me  in  the  same  position,  battling  for  the  same 
principle,  and  vindicating  it  from  assault,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  may  come,  so  long  as  I  have  the  power  to  do  it. 

Fellow  citizens,  you  now  have  before  you  the  outlines  of 
the  propositions  which  I  intend  to  discuss  before  the  people  of 
Illinois  daring  the  pending  campaign.  I  have  spoken  with- 
out preparation,  and  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  and  may 
have  omitted  some  points  which  I  desired  to  discuss,  and  may 
have  been  less  implicit  on  others  than  I  could  have  wished* 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  appeal  to  the  people  against  the 
combination  which  has  been  made  against  me.     «    »    «    « 

In  conclusion,  I  must  again  say  to  you — justice  to  my  own 
feelings  demands  it — that  my  gratitude  for  the  welcome  you 
have  extended  to  me  on  this  occasion  knows  no  bounds,  and 
can  be  described  by  no  language  which  I  can  command.  I 
see  that  I  am  literally  at  home  when  I  am  among  my  con- 
stituents. This  welcome  has  amply  repaid  me  for  every  effort 
that  I  have  made  in  the  public  service  during  nearly  twenly- 
five  years  that  I  have  held  office  at  your  hands.  It  not  only 
compensates  me  for  the  past,  but  furnishes  an  inducement  and 
incentive  for  future  efforts  which  no  man,  no  matter  how 
patriotic,  can  feel  who  has  not  witnessed  the  magnificent 
reception  you  have  extended  to  me  to-night  on  my  return. 


10 
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THE  LATE  MORTIMER  LIVINGSTOK 

"  Qaiqae  foi  nianoree  alios  fecere  merendo.** 


IF  those  who,  in  this  eoontrj,  bear  the  name  of  Liyingston 
are  fondly  tenacious  of  the  memories  and  associations 
most  prized  by  the  elder  world,  they  may  look  back  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  retrospect  of  a  long,  a  distinguished,  and 
a  noble  lineage.  From  a  period  as  remote  as  that  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  the  name  of  Livingston  has  always  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Four  titles,  Newburgh, 
Calendar,  Kilsyth,  and  Linlithgow,  have  added  distinction  to 
the  appellation ;  in  all  the  stormy  periods  of  the  annals  of 
that  stormy  country,  the  banner  of  the  race  is  to  be  found  fly- 
ing in  the  front  ranks  of  her  armed  men ;  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  house  are  enrolled  among  the  proudest  names 
of  their  nation.  A  beautiful  Mary  Livingstone  was  one  of  the 
maids  of  honor  to  her  still  more  beautiful  mistress  of  the  same 
name,  the  guilty  Queen,  for  as  the  old  song  tells  us : — 

*'  Last  night  the  Qaeen  had  foar  Maries, 
To  night  she'll  hae  hat  three ; 
There  was  Mary  Seaton  and  Mary  Beaton, 
And  Mary  Liyingstone  and  me." 

The  Livingstons,  who  bore  the  title  of  Earls  of  Linlithgow, 
were  ardent  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  The  heads 
of  the  family  were  out  with  Dundee  in  1688--'9,  with  the 
Earl  of  Mar  in  1715,  and  with  the  Pretender  in  1745.  And 
Anne  Livingstone,  the  fair  and  cunning  daughter  of  the  last 
Earl,  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  her  family  in  her  devotion 
and  her  sacrifices.  The  English  general  Hawley  was  detained 
by  the  grace  and  fascinations  of  her  society  at  Calendar 
House  till  too  late  to  save  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  her 
influence  with  her  husband,  the  gallant  Kilmarnock,  brought 
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him  to  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  and  unhappily,  bj  the 
Bide  of  Balmerino,  "  that  most  natural  brave  old  fellow,"  as 
Walpole  calls  him,  to  the  block.  Such  are  the  ancient  re* 
miniscencee  and  old  traditions  which,  we  say,  those  who  wear 
the  name  of  Livingston  may  cherish,  if  they  cling  to  the  hoary 
past  and  its  venerable  associations. 

But  if,  with  juster  feelings,  the  members  of  the  family 
in  this  country,  true  to  the  rising  glories  of  a  new  hemisphere, 
take  more  interest  in  the  up-building  of  a  young  world  than 
in  the  feuds  and  factions  of  an  old — ^if  they  most  cherish  and 
venerate  those  virtues  and  capacities  which  render  the  pos- 
sessor illustrious  without  the  glitter  of  rank  or  station — if  they 
rightly  respect  the  courage  and  vigor  of  those  self-made  men 
who,  in  laying  the  basis  of  their  own  fortunes,  laid  at  the 
same  time  the  foundations  of  an  Empire,  then  those  who  bear 
this  name  among  us  may  look  to  the  annals  of  their  family 
on  this  continent  with  a  nobler,  a  loftier,  and  more  honest 
pride. 

The  name  of  Livingston  is  indelibly  associated  with  the 
history  of  this  country  in  all  its  most  interesting  periods. 
Before  the  Bevolution  and  since  the  Eevolution,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  annals  of  the  Colonies,  of  the  States,  and  of  the 
Union,  it  appears  prominently  and  constantly.  The  first 
Livingston,  a  Scotchman,  full  of  the  activity,  the  courage  and 
shrewd  sagacity  of  his  nation,  was  one  of  these  restless  and 
daring  adventurerers  to  whom  it  wafi  given  to  brave  the  ter- 
ror of  an  almost  unknown  sea,  to  confront  the  wilderness  and 
the  savage,  to  face  peril  in  every  shape,  and  in  so  doing  to 
lay  deep  and  broad  the  comer  stone  of  our  Imperial  Domi- 
nion. Tlie  narrative  of  his  life  has,  from  its  outset  to  its  close, 
the  interest  of  a  romance. 

Driven  for  non-conformity  from  Scotland,  with  his  old 
father,  "  that  shining  light,  Mr.  John  Livingston,  of  Ancram," 
young  Robert  Livingston  sought  refuge  in  Holland ;  and  from 
there  only  about  sixty  years  after  Henry  Hudson  had  first  cast 
anchor  inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  the  adventurer,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  plunged  into  the  savage  solitudes  of  this  country. 

From  this  time  his  life  was  a  rapid  succession  of  good  and 
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evil  fortune,  adversity  following  sharply  and  swiftly  on  the 
heels  of  triumph.  As  early  as  1686,  he  had  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  splendid  manor  on  the  East  Bank  of  the  Hudson,  which 
for  two  centuries  has  given  to  so  many  of  his  descendants 
position  and  fortune.  Four  years  later,  as  an  Anti-Leislerian 
he  was  stripped  of  his  property  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his 
life. 

Believed  from  persecution  and  allowed  to  return,  but  obli- 
ged to  re-commence  the  edifice  of  his  fortunes,  he  sailed  for 
England.  HI  winds  attended  him,  and  he  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  But  his  undaunted  courage  did  not 
desert  him.  He  hoisted  on  his  crest  a  new  motto  of  Spero 
metiorOj  add  plunged  into  other  struggles.  He  was  soon  in- 
volved in  contests  of  the  most  serious  description. 

The  Colonial  divisions  were  then  but  the  reflex  of  the 
strifes  of  the  mother  country,  and  were  pursued  with  the 
savage  asperity  which  marked  the  English  and  Scotch  fac- 
tions of  the  seventeenth  century.  Livingston  was  alternately 
caressed  and  persecuted.  Kow  high  in  office,  now  threatened 
with  prosecution  for  treason ;  and  finally  his  whole  estate,  the 
work  of  many  years  of  arduous  toil,  was  confiscated  to  the  use 
of  the  crown.  But  the  baleful  star  was  not  destined  to  rule 
the  evening  of  his  life.  The  tide  of  faction  turned,  the  Anti- 
Leislerians  triumphed,  and  with  their  success  came  that  of 
the  bold  and  persevering  Scotchman.  His  property  was  re- 
stored, his  name  was  vindicated,  he  was  made  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  remained  in  that  important  position  till  about 
1725,  when  he  died,  leaving  a  large  estate,  and  a  name  distin- 
.gui^shed  for  courage  and  constancy,  as  a  fortune  to  his  pos- 
terity. 

These  treasures  have  been  well  kept  by  a  long  line  of  direct 
and  collateral  descendants,  and  at  no  period  of  our  subsequent 
history  has  not  the  name  been  conspicuously  before  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Another  Robert  Livingston  was  Judge  of  the  Colo- 
nial Supreme  Court,  and  a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
of  1768.  The  name  of  Philip  Livingston  is  attached  to  the 
immortal  Declaration  of  1776.  William  Livingston  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Bevolu- 
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tion,  and  a  member  of  that  Convention  which,  in  1787,  per- 
fected our  existence  as  a'  nation.  Kobert  B.  Livingston  was 
Chancellor  of  New  York,  achieved  the  annexation  of  Louisiana, 
and  is  even  better  known  as  the  friend  of  Fulton.  Brockholst 
Livingston  was  one  of  the  ablest  judges  of  the  great  Federal 
Tribunal ;  and  Edward  Livingston  has  emblazoned  his  name 
and  that  of  his  family  for  ever  in  the  politics,  the  jurisprudence, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  country. 

The  names  of  either  of  these  members  of  the  family 
would  be  a  copious  subject  for  narration.  Time  and 
space  forbid  us  to  dwell  upon  them  here,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  us  to  throw  a  chaplet  on  the  cenotaph  of  the  last 
to  ^  whom  we  have  referred.  Early  memories  and  asso- 
ciations are  awakened  at  the  remembrance  of  the  venera* 
ble  form  of  EowiLBD  Livingston,  and  those  early  memories 
are  confirmed  by  the  sober  reflection  of  riper  years.  In  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  this  life  valuable  and  attractive,  in 
every  thing  that  lends  it  dignity  and  grace,  was  Edward  Li- 
vingston conspicuous.  His  bearing  commanded  the  respect  of 
grave  and  stern  men.  His  kindness  and  gentleness  attached 
to  him  the  young.  His  courtesy,  his  modesty,  his  sweet  and 
gentle  temper,  his  eager  and  active  interest  in  everything  that 
presented  itself  to  his  mind,  his  true  and  enlarged  patriotism, 
his  lofty  sense  of  honor,  his  persevering  and  tenacious  pur- 
pose, his  proud  superiority  to  all  frivolity  and  parade,  his 
broad  and  capacious  intelligence,  have  rarely  been  equalled 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

In  this  brief  narrative  of  the  j^a*^  of  the  Livingstons,  it  will 
not  fail  to  be  remembered  that  the  name  has  at  dl  times  been 
found  on  the  side  of  that  party,  which,  under  various  titles, 
has  for  nearly  a  cQntury  sustained  the  immortal  doctrine  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  with  all  its  great  and  legitimate  conse- 
quences; which,  from  Jefferson  to  Buchanan,  has  upheld 
the  Orijlarrime  of  the  nation,  and  has  borne  it  oiF  in  triumph 
from  many  a  contest  by  land,  by  sea,  and  in  the  lists  of  diplo- 
macy. Those  who  have  worn  the  name,  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  advocates  of  privilege  or  caste,  of  monopoly,  or  of 
sectionalism  of  any  kind.   They  who,  in  searching  our  national 
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annals,  would  find  the  name  of  Livingston,  must  look  in  the 
Records  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  in  the  Journals  of  the 
immortal  Congress  of  1776,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Convention 
of  1787.  They  most  look  among  the  band  of  fearless  spirits 
who  sustained  Jefferson — ^among  the  gallant  leaders  who  sur- 
rounded Jackson.  The  representatives  of  this  bold  and  able 
family  stand  second  to  the  great  trio  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Franklin,  in  their  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
cause  of  Liberty,  in  their  devotion  to  its  commands,  and  in 
their  sacrifices  for  its  interests — and  to  them  alone. 

It  is  from  this  vigorous  race  that  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  sprang.  Mobtimeb  Livingston,  was  born  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1807,  in  Liberty  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
His  descent  was  indeed  conspicuous  on  all  sides.  His  father 
was  Maturin  Livingston,  of  the  legal  profession,  who,  between 
1804  and  1808  was  twice,  and  for  four  years,  Recorder  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  His  mother  was  Margaret  Lewis,  daugh- 
ter of  Morgan  Lewis,  himself  the  son  of  Francis  Lewis,  whose 
name  is  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  thus, 
from  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  the  blood  that 
filled  the  veins  of  Mortimer  Livingston  was  of  the  purest  and 
boldest  revolutionary  stock. 

The  name  of  Morgan  Lewis  deserves  more  than  a  barren 
mention.  Born  on  the  16th  October,  1754,  of  an  old  Welsh 
family,  he  acquired  his  first  distinction  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Entering  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  1776,  he 
was  soon  promoted  to  a  command.  He  accompanied  Gates 
to  Canada  in  1776,  and  was  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in 
1778.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Clinton  in  a  descent 
on  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  led  the  advance  at  Stone 
Arabia.  He  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
During  the  war,  in  the  year  1779,  he  married  Gertrude  Liv- 
ingston, the  sister  of  the  Chancellor,  Robert  R.,  and  thus 
allied  himself  with  a  family  which,  as  long  as  families  with  ii3 
had  any  weight  in  politics,  held  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  our  State.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  Mr.  Lewis 
removed  from  Albany,  where  he  had  previously  resided,  to  New 
York,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  Law. 
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After  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  Mr.  Lewis  took  part  in 
the  Republican  or  Democratic  ranks,  and  in  1791,  when  Burr 
was  promoted  to  the  TJuited  States  Senate  from  the  Attorney- 
Generalship  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Morgan  LewiB  became 
his  successor. 

He  was  soon  after  called  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  1801,  he  was  made  its  Chief-Justice — ^Brock- 
hoist  Livingston  and  Smith  Thompson  were  his  associates. 

Li  1804,  while  still  on  the  bench,  he  was  nominated  for  the 
office  of  Governor  by  the  Republicans  of  that  day,  as  the  De- 
mocrats were  then  termed,  and  was  triumphantly  elected. 
That  election  it  was  which  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  Burros 
fortunes,  and  indirectly  caused  the  death  of  Hamilton.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  appointed  Quar- 
ter-Master-Qeneral  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and 
largely  assisted  the  government  with  his  private  resources. 
Li  1813,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and 
entrusted  with  the  defences  of  New  York,  then  daily  expecting 
the  attack  subsequently  made  on  New  Orleans.  Governor 
Lewis  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  the  7th  of  April,  1844. 

We  return  to  the  subject  of  our  notice.  Li  or  about  the 
year  1810,  his  father,  Maturin  Livingston,  removed  his  family 
to  Staatsburgh,  just  below  Rhinebeck,  in  the  beautiful  county 
of  Dutchess,  on  the  Hudson  river — a  property  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Governor  Lewis  on  account  of  its  immediate 
proximity  to  other  property  which  had  come  into  the  family 
in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the 
Colonial  Judge,  with  Margaret  Beekman,*  an  heiress  of  the 

*  Blargaret  Beekman  wm  a  woman  of  a  marked  stamp  of  character.  She 
was  the  mother  of  a  very  distinguished  family.  Her  daughters  were^  the  wife 
of  the  gallant  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  and  Mrs.  Gk>vernor  Lewis — 
among  her  sons,  Robert  K.  the  GhanceUor,  and  Edward  Livingston,  Secretary 
of  State.  Her  husband  died  long  before  her,  and  the  burthen  of  the  care, 
support,  and  education  of  the  family  was  thrown  on  her.  She  used  to  point  to 
her  sons  and  to  ezdaim  with  an  honest  pride,  "They  say  that  women  cannot 
bring  up  boys." 

During  the  war  her  situation  was  a  yery  painful  one.  Her  husband  was  dead, 
her  son  Robert  R.  deeply  inyolved  in  the  struggle  on  the  American  side,  and 
all  her  children  more  or  less  interested  in  the  same  way.    Her  residence  was  in 
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Datcli  family  of  Beekman,  who  were  originally  large 
proprietors  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Here,  in  the 
country,  the  early  life  of  Mortimer  Livingston  was 
passed.  He  graduated  in  the  year  1828,  at  Columbia 
College,  and  belongs  to  the  long  list  of  distingaished 
alumni  of  which  that  Alma  Mater  may  b^  justly  proud. 
He  was,  however,  destined  not  for  professional  but  commer- 
cial life ;  and  almost  immediately  after  leaving  College,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1828,  or  in  the  year  1829,  he  entered  the 
counting-house  of  Francis  Depau,  an  eminent  merchant  in  the 
French  trade.  In  more  ways  than  one  did  this  affect  his 
destiny.    The  web  of  our  lives  is  curiously  woven  of  many 


Bhinebeok,  not  fur  from  the  British  lines,  and  the  war  vae  pfoseeuted  with 
relentless  severity  aU  along  the  river.  The  British  sent  up  armed  vessels  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  along  its  banks,  and  in  their  progress  spared  nothing 
The  chief  proprietors  were  especially  marked  for  attack.  At  a  time  when  one 
of  these  expeditions  had  just  started  from  New  York,  and  was  advancing  on  its 
progress  of  destruotion,  a  British  ofioer,  who  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  her 
house,  asked  Mrs.  Livingston's  permission  to  stay  in  it,  meaning  thus  to  save  it 
from  destruction.  But  she  refused;  she  said  she  desired  to  be  no  better  off 
than  the  rest  of  her  countrymen  and  country  women.  Some  of  the  furniture 
was  removed,  some  was  buried  in  the  garden,  and  the  children  and  slaves  (for 
those  days  all  the  country-houses  were  full  of  blaoks)  were  bundled  into  wag- 
gons, and  the  procession  set  out  They  had  advanced  but  a  few  miles,  when 
a  column  of  smoke  told  her  that  her  house  was  set  fire  to ;  she  pursued  her 
weary  route,  and  took  refuge  on  the  skirts  of  New  England,  where  she  and  her 
family  were  for  some  time  obliged  to  occupy  a  half-finished  house. 

She  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  struck  with  apoplexy  or  paralysis  while 
at  dinner  surrounded  by  her  family ;  one  of  her  grand-daughters  iq>rung  to  her 
side  with  grief  and  alarm  depicted  on  her  countenance.  "  Why,  my  dear/' 
said  the  brave  old  lady,  with  broken  voice  but  unfaltering  courage,  "  it  mutt 
come."    She  died  in  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

A  portrait  by  Stuart,  taken  in  advanced  life,  represents  a  handsome  old  lady 
with  marked  features  and  placid  Ceusc,  cast  in  the  largest  mould  of  woman. 

We  may  here  notice,  in  illustration  of  the  enormous  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  New  York,  that  from  1783  to  1789,  while  Gov.  Lewis  was  living  in 
Maiden-lane  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  had  a  country-seat  at  Mount  Pitt, 
where  Grand-street  now  is ;  that  his  family  regularly  moved,  every  spring;  a 
mile  and-a-half  to  their  country  residence,  and  so  back  again  in  the  fall.  In 
1789|  Governor  Lewis  moved  to  near  Rhinebeck,  and  then  to  Staatsburgh,  at 
which  latter  place  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Maturin  Livingston,  subsequently  lived 
with  him. 
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strands  of  diverse  texture  and  of  various  hues ;  nor  can  any 
single  existence  be  fairly  examined  without  taking  into  view 
the  multifarious  influences  that  bear  upon  it 

Francis  Depau  was  no  ordinary  man,  nor  had  he  an  ordi- 
nary career.  He  was  a  native  of  Bayonne  in  France,  and  his 
father  had  been  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  place.  Bom  in 
1773,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  enter  the  connting- 
house  of  his  uncle,  a  planter  and  merx^hant  in  San  Domingo. 
This  was  not  an  uncommon  education  for  young  Frenchmen 
before  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  "  N6  en  France,"  Hugo 
makes  D'Auverney  say,  "  J'ai  6te  envoy6  de  bonne  heure  h 
Sainte  Domingue  chez  un  demes  oncles,  colon  tr6s  riche." 
When  sent  out,  young  Depau  was  totally  ignorant  of  business, 
and  tlie  clerks  and  employ^  of  the  concern,  sneered  at  his  in- 
aptitude. "  In  two  years,"  said  the  resolute  boy,  "  I  will  be 
ahead  of  you  all."  He  kept  his  word,  and  within  the  time 
was  in  charge  of  the  extensive  and  prosperous  establishment 

But  this  bright  opening  of  his  career  was  destined  soon  to 
have  a  terrible  reverse.  The  tempest  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion burst  upon  the  Colony  even  before  its  full  force  had 
reached  the  Mother  country.  The  frenzy  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  went  so  far  as,  in  its  decree  of  the  15th 
May,  1791,  to  admit  the  blacks  to  a  full  equality  of  political 
rights  with  the  whites.  This  insane  disregai'd  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  race,  and  of  the  soundest  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, was  speedily  followed  by  its  natural  results ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  the  unhappy  Island  of  San  Domingo 
was  given  up  to  flame,  to  rapine,  and  to  massacre.  Such  will 
ever  be  the  consequence  of  that  foolish  philanthropy  which, 
blind  to  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God,  seeks  to 
obtain  an  absolute  and  universal  equality  that  physical  causes 
render  forever  impossible. 

The  whirlwind  of  insurrection  enveloped  in  its  course  the 
property  and  family  of  Depau's  uncle.  The  fortune  of  years 
was  swept  away  in  a  few  hours.  Nor  was  the  history  of  young 
Depau  without  those  romantic  incidents,  and  hair-breadth 
'scapes,  of  which  so  many  illustrate  the  narrative  of  the  revo- 
lution of  San  Domingo.     The  red  fires  of  destruction  were 
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devouring  the  extensive  plantations  and  buildings  of  his 
uncle  ;  the  infuriated  blacks  surrounded  the  honse,  howling 
for  vengeance  and  for  blood ;  they  had  already  forced  an  en- 
trance, and  the  inmates  were  at  their  mercy,  when  at  this 
moment  a  powerful  negro  broke  through  the  crowd,  and  with 
furious  imprecations  against  his  master  and  all  his  race,  im- 
plored as  a  boon  to  be  allowed  with  his  own  hand  to  put  the 
young  Depau  to  death.  His  blood-thirsty  prayer  was  listened 
to,  and  the  victim  surrendered.  The  self-appointed  assassin 
seized  the  boy,  rushed  with  him  from  the  house,  and  plunged 
into  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  woods,  nor  did  Depau 
know  what  his  fate  was  to  be  until  they  reached  the  shore  of 
the  island.  The  negro  then  hailed  a  boat  which  lay  conceal- 
ed, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  young  master  and  his  faithful 
slave  were  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  and  safe  from 
pursuit.  The  devoted  black,  under  the  name  of  Barbe  Saley 
long  lived  to  be  cared  for  by  his  grateful  master,  and  died  in 
this  city  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Depau.  The  admirers  of  Victor 
Hugo  will  recollect  the  romance  of  Bug  Jargal.  Many  similar 
stories  are  told  connected  with  the  revolution  of  San  Domingo. 

So  narrow  was  the  escape  of  young  Depau  from  death. 
But  he  escaped  with  life  alone,  and  was  landed  at  Charleston 
in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  absolutely  pennylesa — ^perhaps, 
like  Franklin,  he  may  have  walked  up  the  main  street,  munch- 
ing a  roll  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  with  another  under  his 
arm.  But  his  resolute,  staunch,  and  persevering  temper  was 
now  to  be  developed.  He  immediately  went  into  the  commis- 
sion business,  and  in  no  very  long  period  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune.  Here,  also,  he  married,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  that  marriage  are  too  remarkable  not  to  call  for  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  obligations  of  America  to  France  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  have  been  often  declared ;  they  can  never  be 
over-stated  nor  repaid.  No  one  can  fully  appreciate  them  who 
has  not  made  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  period  his 
especial  study ;  not  otherwise  can  he  understand  the  extent  of 
our  indebtedness  for  men,  for  money,  for  that  moral  support, 
which  the  alliance  of  the  Chand  Monarque  gave  us. 
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Among  the  instruments  in  the  great  woit  of  the  Franco- 
American  alliance,  few  names  are  more  conspicuous  than 
that  of  Francis  Joseph,  Count  de  Grasse.  Bom  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Provence,  he  early  entered  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  in  the  year  1781  was  sent  with  twenty- 
eight  ships  of  the  line  and  three  thousand  men  to  co-operate  with 
Washington.  He  performed  his  work  faithfully  and  efficiently. 
He  blockaded  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  cut  off  the 
relief  sought  to  be  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  New  York, 
and  on  the  19th  of  October  Cornwallis  surrendered  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  England  to  Washington,  Bochambeau, 
and  De  Grasse. 

The  hurricane  of  revolution  which  tossed  Francis  Depau 
penniless  and  destitute  on  the  shores  of  America  from  the 
Island  of  San  Domingo,  made  equal  havoc  with  the  property 
and  family  of  De  Grasse  in  the  mother  country.  His  castle 
of  Tilly  was  destroyed ;  his  family  driven  out,  orphaned  and 
homeless ;  and,  about  the  year  1794,  three  gentle  daughters 
of  this  noble  house — i.  e.,  Sylvie  Maxime,  Amelie,  and  Mela- 
nie — sought  refuge  in  Boston,  with  no  other  protector  or 
support  tfian  the  reputation  of  their  father's  name  and  the 
memory  of  his  services.  For  some  time,  with  the  courage 
and  capacity  which  the  French  have  always  shown  in  exile, 
they  taught  a  school,  but  the  justice  and  gratitude  of  America 
came  to  their  relief,  and  a  pension  was  given  them  by 
Congress. 

The  ladies  soon  left  Boston  for  the  more  genial  climate  of 
Carolina.  There  these  waifs  and  strays  of  the  great  political 
hurricane  met  their  tempest-tossed  countryman  whose  for- 
tunes we  have  already  narrated ;  and  there,  at  Charleston,  in 
the  spring-time  of  life,  with  their  courage  and  hope  unabated 
by  the  terrible  vicissitudes  through  which  they  had  already 
passed,  Francis  Depau  was  married  to  Sylvie  Maxime  de 
Grasse.  The  two  other  daughters  fell  victims  to  the  yellow 
fever  in  1799,  and  their  remains  repose  in  Charleston.  Mrs. 
Depau  survived  her  husband  nearly  twenty  years,  lived  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  and  died  in  New  York  on 
the  6th  day  of  January,  1856.    Many  of  those  who  are  still 
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left,  well  recollect  the  grace  and  dignity  and  attraction 
which  she  retained  till  her  latest  years;  many  others 
will  long  remember  her  unostentatious  and  liberal  chari- 
ties. 

From  Charleston  Mr.  Depau  removed  to  New  York,  and 
on  this  new  and  far  wider  arena  pursued  his  commercial 
career  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale.  In  1818  or  1819 
he  opened  the  first  regular  packet  communication  with  Havre, 
and  the  Ma/ria  Theresa  and  the  Stefcmiay  one  or  both  built 
by  him,  were  the  pioneers  in  that  now  extensive  service. 

Our  notions  of  the  French,  like  many  other  of  our  ideas, 
are  refracted  and  distorted  by  the  medium  of  the  inveterate 
English  prejudices  through  which  they  come  to  us.  It  is  a 
favorite  theory  of  the  country  from  which  we  derive  alike  our 
origin  and  our  opinions,  that  the  French  are  a  light  and 
frivolous  people,  deficient  both  in  industry  and  in  the  social 
affections.  How  far  these  ideas  are  from  the  truth  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  closely  observed  the  children  of 
France ;  and  of  this,  Mr.  Francis  Depau  was  a  striking 
instance.  Laborious,  cautious,  taciturn,  sagacious  and  perse- 
vering— such  was  the  business  side  of  his  habits  and  character ; 
while  in  his  home  he  was  the  centre  of  a  happy  and  devoted 
family  circle,  who  lent  a  cheerful  obedience  to  his  authority, 
but  in  whom  neither  obedience  nor  authority  checked  the 
flow  of  cheerful  and  innocent  hilarity.  Such  are  the  homes 
of  France.  No  one  can  fairly  judge  of  that  people  of  genius 
till  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  penetralia  of  their  firesides, 
till  he  has  seen  the  play  of  their  domestic  affections,  and  wit- 
nessed how  authority  is  blended  with  attachment,  how  disci- 
pline is  tempered  by  rational  enjoyment,  and  how  the  whole 
scene  is  lit  up  and  embellished  by  a  love  that  casteth  out  fear. 

Into  such  a  family  circle  was  Mr.  Livingston  drawn  by  the 
business  connection  which  he  had  formed,  and  on  the  11th  oi 
May,  1829,  he  was  married  to  Sylvia  Depau. 

Another  daughter  was  married  to  Samuel  M.  Fox,  who  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him,  for  his  manly 
beauty,  his  kindly  temper,  and  many  liberal  and  charming 
traits  of  character. 
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Both  the  Bons-in-law  were  very  soon  taken  by  Mr.  Depau 
into  the  commercial  honse ;  in  fact,  the  business  was  sub- 
stantially made  over  to  them;  and  things  so  remained  till  the 
year  1835,  when  Mr.  Depau,  who  had  long  been  ill,  died  in 
France,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  He  left  behind  him 
an  ample  estate,  the  result  of  his  long  labours  and  chequered 
fortunes. 

The  house  was  kept  up  by  the  two  sons-in-law,  and  the 
name  of  Fox  and  Livingston  will  long,  even  in  our  kaleido- 
scopic world,  sound  familiar  to  commercial  ears.  It  continued 
the  service  of  the  Havre  line  of  packets,  it  earned  on  a  large 
and  extensive  commission  business,  its  name  was  widely 
known,  and  wherever  known  honored  as  a  synonym  of  fair- 
dealing  and  probity. 

The  current  of  the  fortunes  of  Fox  and  Livingston  set 
smoothly  till  another  French  Revolution  came  with  fear  of 
change  to  perplex  the  nations.  The  outbreak  of  1848  was 
totally  unexpected,  and  into  the  wide-spread  circle  of  its  ruin 
the  firm  of  Fox  and  Livingston  were  drawn.  Their  suspension 
was  produced  by  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control, 
against  which  no  sagacity  could  have  guarded,  and  their  losses 
met  with  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  community. 

To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  Mr.  Livingston  at  this  painful 
time,  Mr.  Fox,  his  partner,  died  suddenly  of  an  attack  of 
pleurisy,  in  1849,  and  his  friend  and  brother-in-law  was  left 
alone  the  commander  of  a  crippled  bark.  But  in  this  em- 
barrassment and  difficulty  the  virtues  of  bis  manly,  constant 
and  courageous  character  shone  out  conspicuously.  Eetrench- 
ment  was  with  him  no  idle  word :  his  noble  residence  was 
exchanged  for  a  smaller  dwelling,  and  his  whole  establishment 
put  on  a  scale  of  strict  economy.  Those  who  recollect  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  the  house  in  McDougall  street,  will 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  we  are  saying.  The  rooms 
were  small  and  the  ceilings  low,  the  splendour  was  dimmed 
and  the  state  was  gone,  but  the  welcome,  the  kindness,  the 
courtesy,  were  i^l  the  same,  and  the  courage,  the  resolution, 
the  unflinching  purpose,  only  blazed  brighter  than  ever. 

But  to  such  a  spirit  adversity  was  not  long  possible.    The 
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commercial  fortunes  of  Iiis  house  soon  revived^  and  with  a 
sagacious  appreciation  of  the  perpetually  new  demands  of 
commerce,  Mr.  Livingston,  acting  as  the  principal  officer  of 
tlie  New  York  and  Havre  Steamship  Company,  which  had 
been  formed  shortly  before  by  the  efforts  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Fox,  established  the  Havre  line  of  steamers,  on  which 
four  first-class  ships  have  been  employed,  and  on  which  two, 
the  Fulton  and  the  Arago,  are  still  running.  They  are  among 
the  best  vessels  that  bear  the  American  flag,  and  deserve  a 
better  support  from  the  Federal  Government  than  they  now 
receive. 

The  establishment  of  this  service  brought  Mr.  Livingston 
into  direct  communication  with  the  Government,  and  into 
that  angry  Congressional  warfare  which  has  so  long  raged  in 
regard  to  the  support  of  ocean  steamers.  He  displayed, 
during  the  whole  of  it,  his  accustomed  perseverance,  energy, 
and  self-command.  It  was,  however,  an  anxious  and  a  weary 
business.  The  interests  of  the  Steamship  Company  occupied 
much  of  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  ocean  steamers.  It  has  varied  in  a  few 
years  between  profuse  allowance  of  pecuniary  support  and 
what  really  amounts  to  a  rigid  refusal  of  all  assistance.  Ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided,  and  a  fluctuating  system  to  be 
deprecated,  but  we  will  never  believe  till  we  see  it  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  will  finally  withdraw  its  aid  from 
a  branch  of  enterprise  in  which  we  have  won  such  renown, 
nor  that  it  will  permit  the  sceptre  of  commercial  dominion  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  England.  Such  will  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  in  regard  to  our  steam 
marine. 

Mr.  Livingston  had  inherited  the  political  opinions  and  pre- 
dilectionsof  his  family,  and  was  always  strongly  attached  to  the 
Democratic  party.  He  was,  indeed,  never  a  politician  in  any 
partizan  sense  of  the  word,  but  from  the  election  of  Jackson 
to  that  of  Buchanan  he  was  a  determined  adherent  of  the 
Democratic  policy.  His  opinions  were  always  openly  expressed, 
and  pecuniary  assistance  steadily  and  liberally  rendered.  The 
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diyisions  by  which  the  party  has  been  rent  asnnder,  had  no 
effect  upon  his  mind.  He  moved  eteadily  along  with  the 
great  phalanx  which  supported  the  national  standard. 

In  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  he  took  even  more  than 
his  usual  interest.  He  considered  the  nomination  of  Colonel 
Fremont  as  of  th^  most  dangerous  augury.  Not  only  a  sec- 
tional candidate  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  but  without 
political  experience  he  thought  that  his  election  would  be  but 
another  name  for  reyolution,  and  that  it  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences.  For  Mr.  Buchanan  he 
had  profound  respect,  and  he  believed  his  sagacity,  experience, 
and  patriotism  afforded  guarantees  to  the  country  eminently 
calculated  to  command  its  confidence.  The  character  of  the 
emergency  brought  him  into  the  JS,eld..  In  October  1856,  he 
was  chairman  of  that  New  York  Hotel  Committee,  composed 
of  many  of  the  most  active  and  prominent  commercial  men  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  wisely  devoted  its  efforts  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  election,  and  in  carrying  the  State  un- 
doubtedly contributed  greatly  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  decided  Democrat, 
and  certainly  those  who  were  proud  of  his  co-operation,  and 
rejoiced  in  his  sympathy,  have  a  right  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
his  name  and  his  example ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
his  was  no  violent  and  valgar  partizanship.  He  desired  no 
office,  he  ]bad  no  personal  interest  to  gratify,  he  pursued  no 
political  game.  He  was  a  Denu)ci'at  because  his  judgment 
told  him  that  that  way  the  national  honor  and  safety  lay;  but 
his  opinions,  however  steady,  constant,  and  decided,  were 
always  expressed  with  his  habitual  manner — at  once  so  gentle 
and  so  firm  as  to  disarm  all  the  bitterness  of  opposition. 

His  co-operation  in  the  election  of  Mr..  Buchanan  was  the 
last  important  act  of  Mr.  Livingston's  life.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Staten  Island,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  on  the  24:th 
of  August,  1857.  He  had  been  indisposed  for  a  short  time, 
but  nothing  serious  was  feared.  He  was  occupied  with  his 
usual  avocations,  and  the  blow  to  those  around  him  fell  as 
falls  the  red  shaft  of  heaven. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Mortimer  Livingston,  such  the  naain 
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incidents  of  his  uneventful  existence.  But  his  real  life  all  jet 
remains  to  be  told.  His  real  life  all  laj  in  his  character  and 
conduct,  and  it  is  no  slight  dii&cnltj  to  do  justice  to  them. 
How  impossible  is  it  ever  in  words  to  depict  or  describe 
the  finer  shades  of  color !  Let  it,  however,  in  this  case  be 
attempted. 

His  capacities  and  qualities  for  the  affairs  of  life  can  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  the  requisites  for  active  busi- 
ness, and  how  rarely  they  are  combined  in  any  one  person  to 
any  great  extent.  He  was  by  nature  modest,  and  such  was 
his  steadiness  of  temper,  and  his  command  of  a  spirit  naturally 
quick  and  high,  his  habitual  courtesy  and  gentleness,  that 
even  the  keen  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry  lost  all  its  ani- 
mosity before  him.  He  was  sagacious  in  judgment,  wise  in 
counsel,  cautious  in  consideration,  gentle  and  conciliating  in 
his  manners,  unless  roused  by  fraud  or  trickery,  undated  in 
prosperity,  patient  in  adversity,  persevering  in  purpose,  ener- 
getic in  everything  he  undertook,  and  brave  as  steel  as  to  con- 
sequences when  once  his  mind  was  made  up.  Add  to  this  a 
clear  and  well  informed  mind,  always  alive  to  the  public 
interests;  an  ear  always  open  to  the  voice  of  suffering,  and  a 
hand  ready  to  relieve  it ;  a  heart  utterly  incapable  of  conceal- 
ment or  deception,  and  you  have  the  portrait  of  Mortimer  Liv- 
ingston. With  large  and  varied  affairs  always  on  his  hands  he 
never  appeared  hurried — indeed,  he  never  was  hurried.  His 
self-command  and  steadiness  of  temper  forbade  it.  In  all 
matters  of  business  he  was  most  valuable  as  an  adviser  or  a 
friend.  His  judgment  rarely  erred,  for  it  could  not  be  misled 
by  any  sordid  interest,  or  ignoble  passion,  or  unworthy  pre- 
judice. 

But  it  was  in  private  life,  in  the  courtesies,  the  attachments, 
and  the  affections  of  domestic  life,  that  his  character  was  most 
striking.  The  sharp  strifes  of  the  commercial  world  had  had 
no  tendency  to  narrow  his  heart,  nor  to  sour  his  temper.  His 
hospitality  was  always  open-handed,  the  charming  smile  of 
his  welcome  never  wanting ;  his  support,  his  assistance,  his 
protection  might  always  be  depended  on.  A  lady  whose 
keen  eye  was  most  competent  to  pierce  the  shams  and  frauds 
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of  life,  who  knew  him  well,  and  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached,  said  that  his  manners  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
excellent,  for  they  were  the  expression  of  benevolence  and 
truth — and  the  remark  was  just.  The  perfect  polish  of  his 
demeanor  had  nothing  akin  to  form  or  etiquette.  He  was  an 
accomplished  gentleman  leccmse  he  was  benevolent,  kindly, 
and  true. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the  man  whose  portrait 
we  have  drawn,  was  a  rare  combination  of  many  various 
qualities.  Indeed,  they  would  by  many  be  pronounced  ad- 
verse and  irreconcilable.  His  eminent  good  breeding,  his 
courtly  manners,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  well 
fitted  him  to  associate  with  the  highest  classes  of  Europe. 
His  modesty,  simplicity,  industry,  energy,  and  perseverance 
put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  working  men  of  the 
most  active  community  of  the  new  world.  No  better  gentle- 
man, no  truer  American,  no  worthier  Democrat  than  Mortimer 
Livingston. 

Many  are  the  hearts  that  bled  for  him  when  he  was  taken 
— many  are  the  hearts  that  bleed  for  him  stUl.  Vigorous  men 
look  around  at  fault  for  a  friend  and  adviser ;  tender  and  un- 
protected women  long  in  vain  for  his  strong  but  gentle  hand 
to  uphold  them.  He  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was  good  to 
counsel,  good  to  co-operate.  He  was  a  man  whom  the  strong 
respected,  whom  the  gentle  loved,  on  whom  the  weak  leaned. 
The  portrait  is  not  over-colored.  These  are  not  the  words 
of  indiscriminate  eulogy,  nor  of  unreflecting  affection.  They 
do,  indeed,  spring  from  long  and  sincere  friendship ;  but  that 
friendship  was  founded  in  reason  and  confirmed  by  sober  judg- 
ment. The  roar  and  rush  of  life  are  still  the  same — but  a 
niche  is  vacant,  a  place  is  empty,  and  long  will  the  eye 
wander,  and  long  the  heart  will  roam,  before  the  void  shall 
be  filled. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 


Abridgemsnt  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  f^om  1789  to  1856.  Vol,  VII. 
Including  Proceedings  and  Debates  from  Nof>embeT^  1820,  to  Aprils 
1824.  By  the  Authob  of  the  Thibtt  Ykabs*  Ynw.  Kew  York: 
D.  Applbton  &  Oo. 

Ws  have  received  the  eeyenth  Tolame  of  Benton^s  Abridgement  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress,  which  has  been  issued,  by  the  Appleton^s,  in 
very  handsome  form.  The  snoceeding  volumes  are  UDderstood  to  be  in  a 
forward  state  of  preparation,  and  wiU  follow  the  present  in  rapid  snooea- 
sioD,  bringing  the  period  over  which  they  extend  down  to  1856,  close  to 
onr  own  door. 

The  importance  of  this  work  is  recognised  at  the  first  glance,  not  only 
as  adding  a  most  valuable  link  to  the  as  yet  somewhat  imperfect  records 
of  American  political  history,  but  as  affording  an  encyclopsedia  of  refer- 
ence to  the  statesman,  and  an  admirable  course  of  preparatory  stady  for 
every  young  man,  previous  to  assuming  the  dignity  and  exercising  the 
responsibilities  of  an  American  citizen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it 
should  be  found  in  every  library ;  that  of  course  it  will  be,  and  probably 
share  the  fate  of  many  other  formidable  works,  viz.,  be  permitted  to 
remain  there.  But  this  should  not  be ;  it  ought  to  be  found  in  everv 
country  house,  as  well  as  city  libraries ;  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  thorough 
digest  of  all  the  important  actions  of  onr  great  men,  as  well  as  the  series 
of  events  which  have  brought  us  up  to  the  position  we  occupy  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  besides  ^ving  an  opportunity  for  that  impartial  analysis  of  dr^ 
cumstances  and  in^viduals,  which  at  the  time  of  which  it  treats  is  gene- 
rally forgotten  in  tbe  conflict  of  party  interests,  but  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  forming  that  true  and  patient  judgment  which  is  the  safest  basis  for 
after  action.  The  era  included  in  the  volume  before  us,  was  also  one  of 
extraordinary  interest.  The  subjects  presented  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  discussed  with  the  strength,  power,  and  eloquence  which  gave 
the  mastery  to  such  minds  as  Webster,  Clay,  and  Randolph.  Tbe  Caucus 
System,  the  Debates  on  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Recognition  of 
Grecian  Independence,  and  also  that  of  the  South  American  Republics,  gave 
rise  to  some  of  the  finest  displays  of  oratory  that  have  ever  startled  the 
civilized  world.  The  settlement  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was,  indeed, 
effected  in  the  preceding  volume,  but  the  principal  debates  which  were 
made  on  her  admission  as  a  state  occur  here,  and  are  worth  the  study,  as 
the  genius  they  display  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  every  American 
citizen. 

On  looking  back,  and  calmly  reviewing  the  entire  proceedings  of  that 
stupendous  instrument  of  wrong,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mistake  origi- 
nated in  the  idea  of  a  compromise  at  all.  There  is  always  a  right  and  a 
wrong  to  every  case,  and  there  can  be  no  true  or  safe  compromise 
between  them,  either  among  individuals  or  governments.  Among  govern- 
ments especially,  as  offering  a  standard  and  precedent  to  individuals,  the 
rule  of  right  should  be  rigidly  observed  against  all  fear  or  favor.  This 
doctrine  of  impartial  justice,  is  that  rpoognized  by  the  Demooratio  party  in 
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the  Cinoinnali  platform,  and  in  the  recent  debates  on  the  admission  of 
Kansas.  This  expressly  ordains  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  legislate 
npon  the  internal  form  of  government  of  any  sovereign  state.  A  territory 
shonld  be  left  free  to  the  people  of  all  states,  and  every  description  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  when  the  time  comes,  it  is  the  people,  the  settlers  who  form 
the  actoal  oonunnnity,  who  alone  have  a  right  to  arrange  their  internal 
form  of  government  in  the  way  that  snits  them  best.  The  acclamation 
with  which  this  idea  has  been  received,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Democratic  theory  in  the  highest  form  of  national  government. 
While  offering  the  most  solid  and  conservative  basis  for  the  strict  carrying 
oat  of  primary  principles,  it  still  accepts  whatever,  after  rigid  investigation, 
approves  itself  as  the  natnral  development  of  the  same  idea.  The  earlier 
history  of  federal  governments,  shows  that  a  remnant  of  the  old  autocratic 
spirit  was  retained,  and  betrayed  itself  in  the  constant  exercise  of  a  species 
of  parental  despotism  over  the  private  afGftirs  of  the  states,  who  were 
absolved,  so  to  speak,  from  this  sort  of  discipline  on  coming  of  age,  and 
legally  sappoeed  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own  concerns.  Time,  how- 
ever, which  has  brought  us  an  unparalleled  degree  of  prosperity,  has  also 
developed  a  tmer  idea  of  a  really  Democratic  form  of  government ;  or 
rather,  it  has  made  ns  more  willing  to  do  right,  and  risk  the  consequences, 
than  create  a  fundamental  evil,  for  the  purpose  of  apparently  destroying  a 
lesser  one. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Greek  Question,  and  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  all  the  keenest  feelings  of  natural  sympathy  and  his- 
toric association  were  brought  into  play.  On  the  one  hand.  South 
America  was  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  living  on  the  same 
soil,  smarting  under  the  same  sense  of  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  mother 
government,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  spoke  eloquently, 
through  the  lips  of  her  greatest  statesmen,  or  that  glorious  results  were 
argued  upon  the  attainment  of  freedom  and  an  enlightened  independence. 
In  the  case  of  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  somewhat  different ;  with- 
out any  particular  claim  to  affinitive  sympathy,  she  was  still  surrounded 
with  a  halo  of  poetic  and  classic  associations,  which  inspired  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  and  the  hope  that  once  cut  loose  from  the  claims  of  a  degrad- 
ing bondage,  she  might  once  more  assume  her  proud  position  among  the 
nations,  and  become  the  inspired  prophet  of  a  universal  republic.  The 
sad  result  has  proved  the  theme  unworthy  the  impassioned  eloquence  of 
Clay,  or  the  sonorous  appeals  of  the  massive  mind  of  Webster,  but  it  can 
never  be  regretted,  that  any  subject  drew  forth  so  splendid  an  exhibition 
of  American  genius. 

In  a  cursory  review  it  is  only  possible  to  allude  to  the  cnrious  indication 
of  character  we  And  contained  in  the  statement  of  the  leading  facts  of  the 
period,  as  offering  not  only  a  close  comparison  of  the  amount  of  labor 
which  different  statesmen  performed,  but  also  of  their  originality  and  fer- 
tility of  suggestion  and  resource.  It  will  be  found  that  a  great  mistake  has 
been  made  in  according  to  Daniel  Webster  the  position  of  a  great  statesman, 
when  in  fact  he  was  only  a  really  great  constitutional  lawyer,  an  advocate 
of  other  men^s  ideas,  to  which,  indeed,  he  gave  a  force  and  potency 
unthought  of  by  those  who  originated  them.  In  this  respect  he  was 
entirely  different  from  Clay,  who  was  emphatically  a  statesman,  exceedingly 
fertile  in  inventions  and  resources,  and  capable  of  originating  a  great  idea, 
as  his  American  System  proves,  which  though  false,  and  so  pronounced  by 
the  whole  American  people,  still  offers  a  none  the  less  certain  testimony  to 
his  wonderful  ability. 
In  the  oonme  of  preparation  for  public  life,  young  pien  will  find  In  the 
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masterpieoes  of  oratory  with  which  theee  debatee  abound,  an  inyaloable  aid 
to  the  aoqnirement  of  that  elegance  and  splendor  of  style  which  is  the 
Ambition  of  all  young  orators,  bat  which  too  often  sacceeds  only  in  being 
forced,  nnnatural,  and  bombastic.  The  extraordinary  care  and  research 
which  the  compilations  display,  the  wonderful  amonnt  of  statistical  infor- 
mation which  the  genius  and  mdustry  of  the  antbor  peculiarly  fitted  him 
to  impart,  in  fine,  the  result  of  so  many  years  labor  on  the  part  of  such  a 
man,  could  only  have  supplied  to  each  department  the  most  finished  and 
valuable  addition  which  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  has  yet 
received. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey;  or  a  Summer  Ramble  among  the  FMsiliferotis 
Deposits  of  the  Eebriaes,  With  Rambles  of  a  Geologist ;  or  Ten  Thou- 
sand, Miles  over  the  FossUiferous  Deposits  qf  Scotland.  By  Hugh  Mnxmi, 
L.  L.  D.    GoTTLD  &  LnrooLK,  Boston. 

This  work  is  as  equally  instructive  and  interesting  as  the  others  hereto- 
fore given  to  the  public,  through  Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln,  from  the  accom- 
plished Geologist,  the  late  Hugh  Miller. 

In  perusiug  this  last  work  €?  Mr.  Miller,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that 
in  the  same  proportion  as  his  enthusiasm  in  bis  &vorite  Science,  Geology, 
increased,  in  the  same  proportion  did  his  peculiar  religious  opinions  become 
more  and  more  transparent.  Indeed  he  seems,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  laborious  investigations,  to  make  his  religious  views  a  basis  for  his  geolo- 
gical deductions,  instead  of,  as  is  the  case  in  his  first  book,  bis  geological 
mseoveries,  a  basts  upon  which  rests  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  Bible 
history.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  on  which  of  these  great  subjects  he  most 
interests  the  reader.  The  religious,  moral,  and  scientific  tendencies  of  all  he 
says  or  teacbes  cannot  be  disputed.  For,  however  we  may  differ  with  him 
on  anv  one  salject,  we  are  benefited  by  a  sense  of  his  undoubted  sincerity, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  his  convictions. 

We  have  yet  to  see  the  first  production  of  this  great  man  of  an  unfavora- 
ble influence  upon  pnblic  sentiment.  All  his  writings  breath  the  pure 
spirit  of  religion  and  morality,  and  are  instructive  and  interesting. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 


Thb  BsKAxme  ttp  of  the  Mbzioak  Refublio. — Mexico,  as  a  Bepublio, 
has  ceased  to  exist :  the  Government  has  lost  all  cohesive  and  adhesive 
power,  and  the  wiluest  condition  of  anarchy  and  spoliation  exists,  such  as 
IS  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  forced  con- 
tributions from  foreign  residents  insisted  upon  by  the  Zuloaga  Government 
was  very  properly  resisted  to  the  last  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  our  minister,  who 
was  finallv  comp^ed  to  close  his  relations  with  the  existing  form  of  autho- 
rity, and  has  been  recalled  home  by  the  President    The  British  minister 
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has  ftlso  been  directed  to  close  bis  relations  with  President  Zoloaga.  The 
spirit  of  robbery  seems  to  be  everywhere  rampant  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  only  evidence  of  power  is  in  the  disposition  to  plunder  and  the 
defiance  of  all  self- constituted  petty  authorities  of  the  central  Grovemment. 
Bonora  boldly  announces  her  aetermination  to  secede  from  the  Mexican 
onion ;  Yidaurri  in  New  Leon,  Garza  in  Tamaulipas,  Alvarez  in  Guerrero, 
and  Barbachano,  and  Mendez  in  Yucatan.  Pueblita  had  subjected  the  city 
of  Guaniguato  to  a  contribution  of  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  Huerta  was 
following  the  like  course  in  Michoacan^  and  Zuazua  at  Zacatecas. 

Rumors  and  speculations  are  rife  as  to  the  course  which  will  be  pursued 
under  existing  circumstances.  A  report,  with  some  little  show  of  probabi- 
lity, says  that  General  O^Donnell  will  be  despatched  with  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  men  to  re-conquer  the  country  and  attach  it  again  to  the  Spanish 
possessions.  Whatever  its  fate,  it  cannot  be  worse  than  the  fHghtful  con- 
flict in  which  it  is  at  present  engaged,  in  which  *'  priest  and  layman, 
soldier  and  civilian,  have  all  given  diemselves  up  to  the  pillage  of  ruined 
society." 

Later  despatches  from  Mexico  contain  the  news  of  General  Osollo's  death, 
the  military  leader  of  the  Zuloaga  party.  He  died  at  San  Lnislotosi  on  the 
18th  of  June.  On  the  same  day  an  earthquake  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
destroyed  the  lives  of  fifty  persons  and  of  property  in  the  Oity  of  Mexico 
alone  wortli  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  Still  later  news  affirms  that 
Zuloaga  had  fled  from  Mexico,  and  that  the  liberals  were  preparing  to 
attack  the  city. 

Ths  Indian  Wab. — ^The  news  of  Co).  Steptoe's  defeat  has  been  con- 
firmed through  a  variety  of  sources.  The  loss  was  five  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  Large  reinforcements  have  been  sent  out  to  aid  him  in  repress- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  Indians.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  may  prove  the 
opening  of  a  long  and  sharp  struggle ;  the  Spokan  Indians  are  brave  and 
warlike,  and  have  no  idea  of  submitting  to  the  influences  of  civilization 
when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  swords  and  pistols. 

Thb  Nbw  Sloops  of  Wab. — ^The  sloops  of  war  for  which  appropriation 
was  made  last  session  of  Oongress  will  be  constructed,  it  is  believed,  at  the 
following  places: — One  at  Pensaoola;  one  at  Norfolk;  one  at  Kittery, 
Maine ;  one  paddle-wheel  steamer,  drawing  three  to  four  feet  of  water,  at 
San  Francisco ;  two  at  Philadelphia,  and  two  at  New  York. 

Bb-opening  of  thb  Slavb-tradb  m  Libbbia. — A  state  of  intense  ex- 
citement has  prevailed  in  Fngland  and  France,  and  relatively  in  this 
oountrv  also,  from  the  development  of  some  curious  facts  disclosing  a  state 
of  affairs  which  seems  to  amount  to  the  re-opening  of  the  slave-trade  by 
the  French  Government  in  Liberia,  with  the  cognizance  and  sanction  of 
Mr.  Roberts  the  President  of  the  Liberian  Republic.  The  story  is  this, 
that  a  French  emigrant  ship,  the  Regina  Cceli,  a  vessel  sent  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Simon,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  free  laborers  for  the  French  colonies,  arrived  at  Cape  de  Monte  on 
the  29th  of  October  last  The  chief  of  that  place  strenuously  urged  Capt. 
Simon  to  select  for  his  operations  that  portion  of  the  coast  above  all  others, 
and  they  both  proceeded  to  Monrovia  the  capital  of  Liberia,  in  order  to 
settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  affair.  The  Fresident  of  that  republic^  on 
learning  Captain  Simon's  plan^  approved  it  so  highly  that  he  pereuaded 
that  officer  to  carry  out  his  operations  exclusively  in  the  territory  of  the 
Liberian  republic.  Captain  Simon  hastened  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities  the  sum  of  1,5C4  pias^es,  as  passport  duty  for  the  ^00  free 
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laborers  with  whom  it  had  heen  agreed  he  should  he  supplied  in  the  space  of 
forty  days.  The  enlistment  of  emigrants  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  the  greatest  care,  under  the  superintendenee  of  the  Ltberian  au- 
thorities^ as  weU  as  of  the  agent  of  the  French  government.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  emigrants  had  already  arrived  in  the  roadstead,  and  the  rest 
of  them  were  ready  to  embark,  when,  on  the  9th  of  April,  while  the  cap- 
tain and  the  government  agent  were  ashore,  a  quarrel  arose  on  board 
between  the  negro  cook  and  one  of  the  emigrants,  which  caused  a  scuffle, 
and  ended  in  a  general  fight  between  the  emigrants  and  the  crew,  in  which 
the  second  in  command  of  the  ship  and  eleven  of  his  men  were  massacred 
l^y  the  emigrants.  Captain  Simon,  who  heard  this  disturbance  while  on 
sliore,  jumped  into  a  canoe,  picked  up  one  of  his  sailors  who  had  been 
thrown  overboard  irom  the  Regina  Cceli,  but  was  obliged  to  return  aaliore, 
as  his  canoe  capsized.  Upon  this^  Captain  Simon^  assisted  by  the  local 
militia  and  some  forty  Americans  whom  he  hired  by  the  day^  attempted  to 
recapture  the  vessel,  and  then  cruised  about  in  two  boats  so  as  in  a  manner 
to  blockade  her.  Matters  stood  thus  on  the  15th  of  April,  when  the  Ethiope, 
a  merchant  steamer  commanded  by  Captain  Croft,  arrived.  The  Ethiope 
)iad  been  sent  for  by  a  Mr.  Newnham,  the  British  Consul,  who  also  fills  the 
office  of  French  Consular  agent  eit  Monrovia.  When  the  steam  vessel 
Beared  the  Regina  Cceli,  Captain  Simon,  who  continued  strictly  watching 
his  own  vessel,  went  on  board  the  Ethiope,  declared  that  he  was  the  captain 
of  the  Regina  Coeli,  and  asked  on  what  terms  he  might  accept  of  the  a»ist- 
ance  of  the  English  steamer,  for  from  the  very  first  he  had  declared  to  Mr. 
Newnham,  in  concert  with  the  agent  of  the  French  government,  that  he 
should  reject  the  assistance  of  the  Ethiope  unless  the  conditions  on  which 
that  assistance  was  to  be  given  had  been  previously  settled.  He  received 
no  answer.  The  Spanish  Vice  Consul  for  Acra  and  a  French  merchant, 
who  were  passengers  on  board  the  Ethiope,  explained  to  him  that  his  vessel 
was  being  taken  possession  of.  Captain  Simon  then  wished  to  leave  the 
packet  and  go  on  board  the  Regina  Cceli,  but  was  prevented,  seized,  and 
consigned  to  the  charge  of  two  English  sailors.  Meanwhile  the  Ethiope 
took  the  Regina  Coeli  in  tow,  without  encountering  the  slightest  resistance 
from  the  emigrants,  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  Captain  Simon  asked 
the  Spanish  Vice  Consul  for  Acra  to  beg  for  a  delay  sufficient  to  collect  on 
land  eight  of  his  crew,  two  of  whom  were  wounded ;  but  Captain  Croft 
peremptorily  refused,  and  continued  standing  towards  Monrovia,  where 
they  arrived  about  8  o'clock  at  night. 

As  a  justification,  the  English  Captain  contends  that  he  rescued  the  ship 
and  demanded  salvage,  which  Capt.  Simon  refused  to  pay,  on  the  ground 
that  his  ship  did  not  require  Captain  Croft's  assistance  on  any  snch  terms, 
and  that  he  himself  had  never  lost  sight  of  her,  and  would  have  succeeded 
eventually  in  bringing  the  rebels  to  terms.  Private  despatches  affirm  that 
a  great  quantity  of  manacles  had  been  found  on  board  the  French  ship, 
which  the  emigrants  said  had  been  used  to  forcibly  seize  and  detain  them. 
French  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  the  transportation  was 
perfectly  lawful,  and  no  restraint  put  upon  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of 
the  emigrants.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  their  delight  on 
recognizing  the  Ethiope,  and  no  hesitation  in  placing  themselves  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Captain,  to  be  taken  back  to  Monrovia,  a  fact  which  argues 
little  for  the  condition  in  which  they  were  placed  on  board  the  French  ship. 

Whatever  the  real  state  of  the  case  may  be,  it  opens  our  ejes  to  oue 
fact  at  least,  that  the  boasted  Colonization  Society,  to  which  every  year 
benevolent  but  mistaken  individuals  are  contributing  their  thousands  of 
dollars,  is  simply  throwing  upon  their  own  resources  numbers  of  unhappy 
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wretchefl,  who  without  means,  or  ahility  to  help  themselres,  drag  out  their 
ezistenoe  in  a  spot  endeared  to  them  by  no  ties  or  aseodations,  and  leaving 
them  without  protection  to  the  maohinations  of  designing  men.  Donbt- 
lees  the  Liberian  aathorities  are  compelled  to  wink  at  any  means  which 
will  rid  them  of  part  of  this  tronblesome  population,  no  preparation  having 
been  made  by  their  so-called  benefactors  to  fit  an  ignorant  and  dependent 
race  for  the  blessings  or  increased  responsibilities  of  freedom. 

Pbbsidsnt  MointOB^s  Rkhaikb. — ^An  act  of  National,  as  well  as  State 
JTistice  was  rendered  during  the  past  month,  by  ezhaming  President 
IConroe^s  remains,  and  restoring  them  to  his  native  city,  irom  the  cemetery 
in  New  York,  where  they  have  lain  since  1881.  Mr.  Monroe  died  on 
July  4tb,  1631,  and  the  arrangements  were  made  so  that  his  body  shonld 
be  re-interred  under  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Richmond, 
on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  1858.  The  event  was  attended  by  all  the 
solemn  and  impressive  ceremonies  which  the  occasion  demanded,  the 
Seventh  Regiment  escorting  the  fnneral  cortege  to  Richmond. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Gindnnati.  He  joined  the 
army  of  the  Revolution  in  1776  as  a  volunteer,  and  brought  with  him  irom 
Yirginia  a  company  of  artillery,  which  he  raised  and  commanded.  At  the 
battle  of  Trenton  ,Captain  (afterwards  Colonel)  Monroe  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  He  received  a  severe  wound  through  the  breast,  by  which  he  was 
disabled  for  nearly  a  year.  After  his  recovery  he  was  appointed  aid-de- 
camp to  Major  General  Lord  Stirling,  and  continued  in  his  staff  for  some 
time.  He  was  subsequently  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  was  a  member  in  1788,  when  General  Washington  resigned  his  com- 
mission to  that  body.  After  the  war  Colonel  Monroe  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  France,  and  subsequently  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  March  4,  1817;  and  held 
that  high  office  for  two  terms.    Mr.  Monroe  died  in  this  city  July  4, 1881. 

Danttbian  Confbbxkobs. — Matters  are  going  on  more  smoothly  with 
the  Danubian  Congress.  It  is  thought  that  one  or  two  sittings  more  will 
anffice,  inasmuch  as  the  ambassadors  are  said  to  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  the  leading  questions  that  have  been  discussed.  The  members 
will  adjourn  for  some  weeks,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  official  reports ;  they 
will  then  meet  again,  in  order  to  affix  their  signatures.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  Principalities  are  to  possess  a  similar  but  separate  administration 
and  constitution,  with  but  one  Senate  for  both  Penaing  the  suspension  of 
the  Conference,  Fnad  Pasha  will  visit  London  on  business  relating  to  a 
loan  for  the  Ottoman  government 

Run  A  WAT  Slaves  in  Maryland.— There  is  considerable  excitement  in 
Mar^'land,  growing  out  of  the  operations  upon  the  underground  railroad. 
A  man  named  Bowers  had  been  tarred  and  feathered,  for  assisting  a  slave 
to  escape,  and  a  public  meeting  held,  attended  by  Senator  Pearce,  Hon.  Mr. 
Ricaud,  and  other  distinguished  citizens,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
mbstantially  Justifying  the  act,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  most 
stringent  measures  in  all  such  cases.  Mr.  Ricaud  stated  a  fact  which 
developes  a  very  extensive  and  perfect  system  for  transporting  slaves  out  of 
the  State,  stations  being  formed  at  the  interval  of  every  fiTe  miles,  at  which 
runaways  can  obtain  rest  and  refreshment  straight  through  the  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  before  reaching  the  Iree  States. 

Ths  Fbazeb  RiTSB  ExoiTKMXNT. — The  last  steamers  from  California 
bring  the  news  of  an  intense  excitement,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of 
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extoDsive  gold  mines  in  the  British  possessionfl^  on  the  line  of  the  Fnuser 
and  Thompson  Bivers.  The  territory  lies  between  the  Bocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  American  frontier 
line  45  degrees  of  latitude. 

The  soil  is  in  the  oocnpation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  re- 
odyed  it  as  a  temporary  grant  from  the  Crown  in  1849 ;  next  year  the 
terms  of  the  grant  cease,  and  it  will  rovert  back  to  the  Crown.  Some 
fears  were  entertained  of  restrictive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  or  of  British  interference  with  foreign  emigration ;  but  the 
instructions  of  the  Premier,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  to  Governor 
Douglas,  have  effectually  dissipated  all  such  ideas.  This  despatch,  dated 
July  let.  says: 

**  That  while  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  determined  on  preserving 
the  rights  both  of  Grovemment  and  commerce  which  belong  to  this  country, 
and  while  they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  famish  you  with  such  a  force 
as  they  may  be  able  to  despatch  for  your  assistance  and  support  in  the  pre- 
servation of  law  and  order,  it  being  no  part  of  their  policy  to  ezcfnde 
American  and  other  foreigners  from  the  the  gold-fields.  On  the  contrary, 
you  are  distinctly  instructed  to  oppose  no  obstacle  whatever  to  their  resort 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  digging  in  those  fields,  so  long  as  they  submit 
themselves,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  to  the  recognition 
of  her  authority,  and  conform  to  such  rules  of  policy  as  you  may  have 
thought  proper  to  establish.  The  national  right  to  navigate  Frazer's  Biver 
is,  of  course,  a  separate  question,  and  one  which  her  Majesty's  Gt>veniment 
must  reserve." 

The  news  here  has  revived  the  old  California  gold-fever  in  all  its  violence, 
very  many  companies  have  been  organized,  and  some  have  already  started 
to  the  gold-regions.  The  operatives  are,  however,  somewhat  restricted  on 
account  of  the  general  scarcity  of  money.  It  is  estimated  tliat  California 
will  lose  one-third  of  her  population  through  this  cause  within  six  months, 
unless  a  delay  occurs^ 

Atlabtio  Telsgbaph. —  The  second  expedition  had  failed  to  lay  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  after  three  attempts,  and  the  frigate  Niagara 
witli  the  English  tender  Gorgon  returned  to  Queenstown,  Ireland,  on 
the  6th  of  July.  After  the  cable  had  parted  twice,  as  already  reported, 
it  was  joined  for  the  third  time  on  the  28th  ultimo.  When  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  had  been  payed  out  from  both  vessels,  messages 
from  the  Agamenmon  ceased  on  the  eyening  of  the  29 tb,  at  which  time  the 
cable  either  parted  or  was  cut,  and  the  Niagara  sailed  for  the  rendezvous 
at  Cork.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Agamemnon  it  was  decided  to  make 
another  attempt,  and  the  fleet  were  to  sail  for  this  purpose  on  the  17th 
of  July. 

Emanoipatioit  in  Missoubi. — The  election  for  State  officers  takes  place 
in  Missouri,  in  August,  and  as  the  time  draws  near,  the  excitement  on  the 
emancipation  question  becomes  still  more  intense,  and  will  doubtless  be 
made  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The  principal  part  of  the  agitation  exists 
in  the  cities  and  Northern  tier  of  counties,  but  it  will  not  fail  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  throughout  the  State.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  a 
question  as  to  the  result.  Missouri  is  not  ripe  yet  for  the  condition  of  a 
free  State,  the  best  portion  of  the  land,  occupying  a  central  and  compact 
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podtioii,  is  owned  by  planters  to  the  ntnnber  of  probably  80,000,  and  Uxe 
amount  of  property  interested  is  upwards  of  $60,000,000,  very  little  pro- 
bability exists  that  the  State  of  Missoari  wonld  be  willing  to  indemnify  the 
owners  for  snch  an  enormous  loss,  and  they  will  not  be  likely  to  relinqnish 
their  just  rights  without  a  severe  struggle. 

Affairs  in  Utah. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  8t,  Loms  Republican^  says : 
The  Mormons  remain  at  Provo  yet,  not  wishing  to  bring  their  females 
near  the  soldier  boys.  They  are  living  there,  the  m^ority  at  least,  in 
tents,  while  their  comfortable  houses  in  this  city  remain  vacant,  with  all 
the  doors  and  windows  boarded  up.  None  of  the  Gentiles  can  obtain 
house-room,  either  for  dwellings  or  for  store  purposes.  This  is  particularly 
hard  on  the  merchants,  who  have  brought  out  large  stocks  of  goods.  No 
reason  is  assigned  by  the  Mormons  for  this  dog-in-the  manger  policy,  ex- 
cept, as  they  say,  they  wart  first  to  see  what  the  army  wiU  do,  and  where 
it  will  locate.  As  yet,  none  have  been  able  to  procure  sleeping  apart- 
mehts,  except  the  Gbvemor,  Secretary,  Marshal,  and  Commissioners,  and 
even  most  of  them  had  for  a  while  to  sleep  in  their  wagons.  About  160 
Moimons  remain  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  take  care  of  the  stock,  crops,  and 
household  property. 

The  communications  between  the  Peace  Oommissioners  and  Brigham 
Young  continued  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  nature,  and  the  CommissionerB 
were  contemplating  a  visit  to  ProYo  City,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Mor- 
mons to  return  to  their  homes.  Governor  Comming^s  wife  was  the  only 
woman  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Govemor^s  pro- 
clamation upon  his  arrival. 

THE  PROCLAMATION. 

To  the  InhcMtanU  of  Utah  cmd  others  toTu^m  it  may  concern  : 

Whereas^  James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Citv 
of  Washington,  the  sixth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  did, 
by  his  Proclamation,  offer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Utah,  who  submit  to  the 
laws,  ^^  a  free  and  full  pardon"  for  all  treason  and  sedition  heretofore  com- 
mitted ;  and 

Whereas,  The  proffered  pardon  was  accepted  with  prescribed  terms  of 
the  Proclamation  by  the  citizens  of  Utah, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Alfred  Cunmiing,  Governor  of  Utah  Territory,  in  the 
name  of  James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim  that 
all  persons  who  submit  themselves  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  by  him  "  freely  and  fully  pardoned"  for  all  treason  and  sedition 
heretofore  committed. 

All  criminal  offences  associated  with  or  growing  out  of  the  overt  acts 
of  sedition  and  treason,  are  merged  in  them,  and  are  embraced  in  the  ^^free 
and  full  pardon"  of  the  President. 

And  I  exhort  all  persons  to  persevere  in  a  faithful  submission  to  the  laws 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  Goyernment  of  our  common 
country. 

Peace  is  restored  to  our  Territory. 

All  civil  officers,  both  Federal  and  Territorial,  will  resume  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  without  delay,  and  be  diligent 
and  faithful  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  this  Territory  will  aid  and  assist  the 
officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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Fellow  citizens:  I  offer  to  yon  my  oongratulations  for  the  peaoeftxl  and 
honorable  adjastment  of  recent  difBoolties. 

Those  citizens  who  have  left  their  homes,  I  invite  to  return,  as  soon  as 
,  they  can  do  so  with  propriety  and  convenience. 

To  all  I  announce  my  determination  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the  laws, 
both  Federal  and  Territorial. 

Trespasses  on  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  most  be  scmpaloosly 
avoided. 

Gaming  and  other  vices  are  punished  by  Territorial  statates  with  pecnliar 
severity,  and  I  commend  the  perusal  of  those  statutes  to  those  persons  who 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  previously. 

Hereunto  I  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Territory 
[SBAL.]     to  be  affixed,  at  Great  Salt  Lake  Oity  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
this  fourteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-second. 

By  the  Governor,  A.  GUMMING. 

John  Habtkxtt,  Secretary. 

Kansas. — ^Matters  are  very  quiet  at  present  in  Kansas,  the  only  excite- 
ment for  some  time  has  been  the  murder,  by  Gen.  Jim  Lane,  of  a  neigh- 
bor of  his,  a  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  was,  however,  acquitted  by  a  free  state 
judge.  The  prospects  are,  that  the  elections  will  pass  off  quietly,  but  that 
Kansas  will  refuse  to  become  a  State  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Fnglish  bill. 

Ebie  Railboad  Aooidbnt.^A  terrible  and  distressing  accident  took 
place  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  on  Thursday  night,  July  15th, 
by  which  six  persons  were  instantly  killed,  and  nearly  forty  more  wounded. 
The  night  express  train  encountered  a  broken  rail  at  Glen  Hollow,  about 
five  miles  from  Port  Jervis,  when  two  cars  were  thrown  off  the  track  down 
the  embankment,  which  at  this  point  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high  and  very 
steep.  The  sufferers  were  removed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  Port  Jervis, 
where  the  wounded  received  medical  aid,  and  were  attended  to  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town. 

Oelbbbation  of  the  Foubth  of  July  in  London. — The  Fourth  of 
July  was  celebrated  in  London  by  a  dinner  at  the  London  Tavern,  at  which 
150  Americans  and  natives  ^*  assisted.^'  The  formation  of  an  American 
Association  in  London  was  proposed,  and  a  high  state  of  good  feeling  and 
Jollity  prevailed.  The  American  Consul  at  London,  General  Robt.  B.  Gamp- 
bell,  presided. 

Death  of  Gbnebal  Quitman. — ^The  death  of  John  Anthony  Quitman, 
Major  General  in  the  regular  army,  and  member  of  Congress  from  Missis- 
sippi, took  place  on  Saturday,  July  17th,  at  his  residence  near  Natches, 
Mississippi.  He  was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  and  was  eminent  as  a  soldier  and  statesman  and  jurist.  His 
death  was  universally  regretted. 

For  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  eventful  life  of  this  great  military  chief- 
tain and  honest  stateenuin,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  March  number  of 
the  Review,  which  also  contained  a  perfect  likeness  of  Gen.  Quitman.  We 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  our  last  interview  with  the  General  in  March. 
He  Avas  then  in  feeble  health,  and  said  he  entertained  but  faint  hopes  of 
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the  restoration  of  his  formw  strength  and  vigor.  In  response  to  our  invi- 
tation to  visit  New  York,  he  remarked  :  *^  It  will  not  he  possible  for  me  to 
leave  my  post  nntil  the  adjournment  of  Oongress.  There  are  many  matters 
of  interest  before  us,  and  especially  the  Kunsas  question.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  test  the  vote  of  this  Oongress,  on  the  simple  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
territories  and  states  to  self-governmeut.  To  see  how  far  my  Democratio 
friends  who  profess  this  doctrine  will  vote  for  its  practicable  application  to 
Kansas.    I  hope  for  the  bCvSt,  but  I  am  apprehensive  of  the  result." 

Faithful  to  his  purpose,  Gren.  Quitman  did  submit  the  question  distinctly 
and  fairly  on  the  Slst  day  of  March,  and  the  House  r^ected  it.  Yeas  72. 
Nays  160. 

Thb  Galwat  Linb  of  Steamships. — A  new  line  of  Steamships,  six  in 
number,  of  which  Mb.  Lever,  an  Englishman,  is  the  proprietor,  has  made 
its  first  essay,  from  the  fine  old  port  of  Gal  way,  to  Halifax  and  New  York. 
It  is  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  emigration  from  Ireland, 
and  the  fact  of  the  distance  being  so  much  shorter,  no  one  has  ever 
tried  this  experiment  before. 

The  first  mail  ever  received  by  a  steamer  direct  from  Ireland,  came  during 
the  past  month  In  the  Indian  Empire.  Direct  particulars  are  placed  in  the 
hand?  of  passengers  who  wish  to  reach  English  ports,  and  the  rates  of  trans- 
port are  said  to  be  very  low : 

If  this  line  is  liberally  and  properly  conducted,  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  become  popular  with  all  classes  of  passengers.  Ocean  steam 
navigation  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Bnt  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
the  pioneer  ship — ^the  Sirius — ^hove  in  sight  off  the  Battery ;  and  now  we 
are  in  almost  daily  communication,  by  steam,  with  the  principal  European 
ports.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  wiU  show  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  1888,  the  number  of  lines  now  in  existence,  exclusive  of  the 
Quebec  line  of  three  steamers,  aud  the  number  of  ships  employed : 


LifiM. 

1  Cunard 

2  Gollins 
8  Ounard  (screw) 

4  Washington  ^rew) 

5  Havre 

6  Vanderbilt 

7  Hamburg 

8  Glasgow 

9  Gal  way 
10  Bremen 


Total  No.  lines 
Foreign  lines 
American  liues  . 

Ten  millions  of  dol 


Western  Termini 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Southampton  and  Havre 

Southampton,  Havre,  and  Bre 

Southampton  and  Hamburg 


No,  Sh^, 


10    Total  No.  ships 
8    Foreign  ships 
2    American  snips 


nen 


8 
3 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
6 
4 

40 

SI 

9 


lars  are  invested  in  steamships  plying  between  this 
'  port  and  Europe,  and  the  chief  part  of  that  sum  has  been  subscribed  by 
foreign  enterprise. 

State  Faibs. — The  following  State  fairs  are  to  be  held  during  the  year: 
— Alabama,  at  Montgomery,  October  18  to  22 ;  California,  at  MarysviUe, 
August  28  to  28 ;  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  October  12  to  15 ;  Illinois,  at 
Centralia,  September  14  to  18 ;  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  October  4  to  9 ; 
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Iowa,  at  Oscaloosa,  September  28  to  October  1 ;  Kentucky,  at  LonisvillQ, 
September  27  to  October  1 ;  MissoDri,  at  St.  Lodis,  September  6  to  16 ; 
New  EDimpahire,  at  Dover,  October  6  to  8 ;  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  Sep- 
tember 15  to  17 ;  New  York,  at  Syracuse,  October  5  to  8 ;  Ohio,  at  San- 
dusl^,  September  14  to  17 ;  Rhode  Island,  at  Providence,  September  15  to 
18;  Vermont,  at  Buriington,  September  14  to  17;  Wisconsin,  atMadison, 
October  4  to  7 ;  United  States,  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  October  25  to  80. 

The  RusaiAK  PXAflAirr  Rbyolt. — An  outbreak  of  the  peaaantiy  has 
taken  place  in  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Esthonia,  which  was  considered 
of  some  importance  on  account  of  its  near  neighborhood  to  St.  Petersbui|rh. 
An  English  correspondent  says : — 

*^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  serfdom  proper  was  put  an  end  to  in  Esthonia, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  more  than  forty  yean 
ago,  under  Alexander  I.  The  present  measures  of  emancipation  do  not 
affect  the  Esthonian  peasants  at  all.  But  this  seems  only  to  have  excited 
them  the  more,  and  what  they  now  claim  is  free  possession  of  the  land 
which  they  at  present  hold  on  hereditary  tenure  from  the  nobility.  The 
rising  is  general  all  along  the  coast,  and  has  compelled  the  nobility  to  seek 
refuge  in  Reval.  The  engagement  mentioned  yesterday  took  place  between 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Reval  and  a  body  of  peasants,  about  1,000  strcmg, 
who  are  moving  to  and  fro  and  encouraging  the  others  to  revolt.  They  as 
yet  have  no  other  arms  than  sticks  and  dubs,  pitchforks  and  sharpened 
poles ;  but  they  are  so  excited  that  they  were  not  afraid  at  all  of  the 
soldiery,  whose  numbers,  it  is  true,  were  but  small. 

"  The  soldiers  were  soon  everpowered  by  the  larger  numbers  of  the 
peasants,  and  lefb  altogether  fifteen  men,  four  officers  among  them,  killed; 
while  of  the  peasantry  about  forty  may  have  been  killed.'* 

Masbaobb  at  Jbddah  nr  Abasia.. — ^The  news  of  a  fHghtful  massacre 
of  Christians,  by  Mahommedans  at  Jeddah,  has  been  brought  by  telegraph 
from  Qaebeo.  Twenty  persons,  including  the  British  and  French  Oonsula, 
are  reported  to  be  victims  to  this  outrage.  Attacks  of  this  kind  by  the 
Mahommedans  have  been  painfully  frequent  within  the  last  few  months. 
Christian  missionaries  have  been'  cruelly  assaulted  at  different  points  in 
Syria  since  the  commencement  of  this  year.  Tlie  Turkish  government 
offers  the  sum  of  150,000  francs  to  the  families  of  the  English  and  French 
consuls  killed  at  Jeddah,  and  promises  to  punish  the  assassins.  The  war 
between  the  Mussulmans  and  Rayahs,  in  Bosnia,  had  again  broken  out 
with  great  fury,  and  three  thousand  Christians  had  crossed  over  into  Aus- 
trian Croatia.  It  was  said  that  the  Circassians  had  defeated  the  Russians, 
with  great  loss  to  the  latter. 

This  last  outrage,  however,  is  represented  of  a  more  bloody  and  alarm- 
ing character,  and  will  probably  demand  the  interference  of  England  and 
France,  whose  representatives  are  among  the  murdered.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  Indian  war  there  seems  to  have  sprung  up  among  the  Mahora- 
medan  nations  all  over  Asia  a  bloody  hostility  to  the  Christians ;  whetho' 
that  event  has  had  anytliing  to  do  with  the  sudden  revival  of  that  spirit 
or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  it  looks  as  if  it  had  gained  an  extraordinary 
impulse,  from  the  fact  that  the  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  population  of 
Hindostan  were  in  arms  against  the  great  Christian  ^^dvilizer"  of  the 
Indian  peninsula. 

The  English  government  have  ordered  off  three  ships  of  war  to  discover 
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and  bring  by  fbroible  means,  if  necessary,  the  perpetratoiB  oftbe  ootrage 
to  jostioe. 

QnssN  YiOTOBiA^s  Visit  to  CHSBBOTiBa. — Qneen  Yictoria^s  visit  to 
Cherbourg  early  in  the  present  month  is  definitely  arranged  and  officially 
anuoQuced.  This  step  is  looked  upon  as  very  sigmficant,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  pledge  of  a  new  alliance. 

Great  preparations  have  been  made  for  her  reception,  and  the  Ooont 
Persigny  had  been  sent  to  London  to  submit  the  programme  for  the  Queen's 
approvaJ.  From  Cherbourg  her  Miyesty,  with  the  Prince  Consort,  pro- 
p(»es  a  visit  to  Coblentz,  to  the  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia. 

The  squadron  to  accompany  Queen  Victoria  to  Cherbourg  consists  of  six 
sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  a  flotilla  of  steam  yachts,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Lyons. 

Co2n>inoN  ov  thb  Thamxb. — The  exceedingly  warm  weather  experi- 
enced during  this  season,  has  engendered  a  foul  atmosphere  from  the 
Thames,  in  London,  which  has  become  a  most  frightful  nuisance,  and  all 
sorts  of  schemes  are  discussed  to  rid  the  population  of  so  vile  an  evil. 
Acting  as  the  sewer  to  this  great  metropolis,  it  has  become  fiUed  with  all 
sorts  of  viilanous  substances,  and  a  pestilence  was  feared  as  the  result  of 
the  loathsome  eflEluvia.  One  method  suggested  to  correct  the  evil  is  to 
construct  tunnels  under  both  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  thus  carry  off  the 
sewerage  some  distance  below  London. 

It  is  rumored  that  government  int^id  to  apply  fbr  power  to  raise  a  loan 
of  Uiree  millions  to  purify  the  river. 

Enolakd's  Bsst  Customers. — England^s  best  customers  in  1856  are  :^ 
Russia  for  woollen  and  worsted  yam ;  France,  for  wool,  thrown  silk  and 
silk  yarn,  coals,  nnwrought  copper,  and  pig,  bar,  bolt,  rod,  and  cast  iron ; 
Aostr^ia  for  lead,  for  British  spirits,  stationery,  hardware,  and  cutlery, 
saddlery,  wrooght  leather,  and  apparel  and  slops ;  United  States,  fbr  salt, 
tin  plates,  unwronght  steel,  linens,  woollens,  haberdashery,  millinery,  ana 
silk  manufactures ;  British  West  India  for  soap  \  East  Indies  for  cottons, 
ale  and  beer,  copper  and  yellow  metal  in  sheets  and  nails,  and  other  ma- 
chinery than  steam  engines;  Spain  for  steam  engines;  Hanse  Towns  for 
worsted  stuffii ;  Spain  and  the  Hans  Towns  for  Unen  yam ;  Holland  and 
the  Hans  Towns  for  seed  oils. 

China. — ^The  Navy  Department  has  received  despatches  from  our  squad- 
ron in  the  China  seas.  It  is  stated  that  intelligence  had  reached  Hong 
Kong  that  the  Emperor  of  China  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  allied 
commissioners  so  fkr  as  to  appoint  an  official  of  proper  rank  to  confer  with 
them  at  Pie-Ho,  and  this  step  was  regarded  as  a  very  favorable  one  for  a 
speedy  solution  of  the  pending  difficdties.  The  steam  frigate  San  Jacinto, 
Bailed  from  Hong  Kong  for  New  York  on  the  14th  of  May. 

Inorsabk  in  the  CoNBUMFnoN  ov  SroAB. — An  English  parliamentary 
return  shows  that  in  1858,  2,617,172  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar  were  retained 
for  home  consumption  in  the  United  kingdom,  against  1,618,750  cwt.  in 
1856,  and  2,821,434  cwt  in  1855.  The  quanty  of  refined  sugar  and  candy 
so  retained  was  297,551  cwt  The  aggregate  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  of 
all  sorts  so  retained,  1857,  was  2,918,728  cwt  The  quantity  of  unrefined 
sugar  imported  from  the  £ast  and  West  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  Goiana,  &&, 
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last  year,  amoantod  to  6,811,888  cwt,  against  5,684,668  in  1856.      The 
qaantity  of  molasses  so  imported  was  806,158  owt. 

LiTERATURB  IN  St.  Petbesbubgh. — A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  tells  ns 
that  literary  activity  now  prevails  in  Russia,  of  which  the  like  was  never 
seen  before.  A  great  many  foreign  cotemporary  authors  of  renown  have 
just  been  translated,  and  amongst  them  are  Macaulay,  Grote,  and  Prescott 
iTumerous  works  of  native  authors  are  announced.  Au  Illuatrated  St.  P«- 
tergburg  N&wa  has  been  established.  Theatrical,  literary,  scientific,  mili- 
tary, maritime,  and  economic  iournals  have  been  started;  periodicals,  con- 
taining original  tales  and  translations  are  numerous ;  even  mild  imitations  of 
Fundi  are  not  wanting. 

M.  Pbottdhon's  Sentenoe  — M.  Proudhon  has  appealed  against  the  con- 
demnation of  three  years^  imprisonment  and  4,000  fr.  fine  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  recent  book.  The  printers  and  publisher  of  the  book  have  not 
taken  any  step  to  set  aside  their  sentences. 

Pbincb  Jbbohb  and  thb  Pabisian  Pbess. — Some  of  the  restrictions  have 
lately  been  removed  from  the  French  Press,  and  a  generally  wide,  liberal 
policy  observed.  This  is  understood  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  advice 
of  Prince  Jerome,  who  declined  his  appointment  to  Algeria,  and  has  recent- 
ly been  admitted  into  the  councils  of  the  Emperor.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
favorite  with  the  Empress,  and  received  a  visit  from  her  reoentlv.  On  Joly 
2d  he  gave  a  grand  dinner,  at  which  were  present  Prince  Napoleon,  Queen 
Christina,  the  Duke  de  Rianzares,  the  Duke  de  Rivas,  the  Soanish  Ambas- 
sador, all  the  Ministers  now  in  Paris,  M.  Baroche,  Marshiu  and  Madame 
Magnan,  Marshal  Randon,  M.  Alfred  Branche,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Ministry  of  Algeria,  and  several  other  personages  of  distinction. 

LAtJifOH  07  THE  IT.  S.  Stbah  Sloop-of-wab  Bboobxyn. — On  the  8d  day 
of  March,  1857,  was  approved  an  Act  of  Oongreas  for  the  construction  of 
five  steam  sloops-of-war,  all  of  which  are  now  in  the  process  of  building. 
One,  the  Hartford,  is  being  built  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard ;  the  Lancaster 
is  being  built  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard ;  the  Richmond  is  progress- 
ing at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Noriblk,  and  the  Pensacola,  at  the  Pensacola  Navy 
Yard.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  one  of  the  number,  the  Brook- 
lyn, was  awarded  to  a  New  York  shipbuilder,  with  the  view  to  test  the 
relative  merits  of  private  and  public  enterprise,  and  thus  far  the  former  has 
distanced  the  latter,  at  least  so  far  as  the  speed  of  construction  is  concern- 
ed. The  contract  was  awarded  on  the  17th  of  November  last  to  Stephen  G. 
Bogert,  of  the  Westervelt  shipyard — founded  by  ex-Mayor  Jacob  A.  Wes- 
tervelt.  On  the  27th  of  December  the  keel  was  laid,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  July,  seven  months  after,  it  was  launched  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
thousands  of  ladies  and  citizens  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  event 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Brooklyn  has  been  advanced  in  its  construc- 
tion is  of  itself  a  practical  argument  in  favor  of  individual  enterprise  as 
against  the  slow  workings  of  executive  ability  when  placed  in  subordination 
to  boards  and  councils,  and  this,  too,  when  it  is  not  often  expected  that  pri- 
vate ship-builders  will  be  supplied  at  all  times  with  all  the  requisite  quan- 
tities and  qualities  of  timber  for  so  great  an  undertaking. 

The  Brooklyn  is  one  of  the  class  of  auxiliary  screw  steamers,  which  have 
proved  most  successful  in  the  naval  service  generally.  She  is  247  feet  long 
on  deck,  48  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  21  feet  six  inches  deep.    Her  frame 
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is  entirely  of  live  oak,  inolnding  the  floor  timbers  and  thefilling-in  timbers, 
which  constitDte  a  solid  live-oak  flooring  to  the  ship,  17  inohes  deep. 

8be  will  be  ftJlj  rigged  as  a  razee  sloop-of-war  (about  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  frigate),  and  will  have  the  auxiliary  power  of  two  horizontal  con- 
densing oroashead  engines  of  65  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  86  inches 
stroke,  applied  to  a  propeller  of  composition  of  14  feet  6  inches  diameter 
and  26  feet  pitch.  The  propeller  is  to  be  arranged  to  hoist  np  when  the 
ship  is  under  full  sail.  In  fact  she  is  intended  for  a  fully  rigged  and  equip- 
ped sailing  ship,  with  the  addition  of  efficient  steam  power,  to  be  used 
whenever  occasion  mav  call  for  it,  thus  endeavoring  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  steam  and  sail  with  the  ability  to  carry  a  heavy  battery  on  a  light 
draught  of  water. 

The  machinery,  boilers,  and  attachments,  are  being  constructed  at  the 
Fulton  Iron-Works,  by  Messrs.  James  Murphy  &  Co.,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Daniel  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  late  Engineer-in-Ghief  of  (the  i^slyj. 
The  hull,  spars,  &0.,  are  under  the  inspection  of  Samuel  M.  Pook,  Esq., 
Constructor  at  the  Washington  Nai^  Yard ;  and  the  armament  will  be 
arranged  and  fitted  out  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Stephen  C.  Rowan, 
Ordnance  OfBcer  of  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

After  the  launch,  Mess.  Bogert  &  Westervelt  invited  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guests,  ladies  and  gentiemen,  into  a  long  room  connected  with  the 
yard,  to  partake  of  a  collation  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
The  room  had  been  appropriately  decorated  with  ships^  flags  and.  bunting. 

Mr.  Bogert  presided.  Seated  near  him  were  ex-Mayor  Westervelt,  Capt. 
Ward  and  Lieut.  Lambert,  U.  S.  Navy;  Chief  Engineer  Martin  and  Capt 
Simmons;  also,  Messrs.  Maclay  and  Taylor,  members  of  Congress  from 
New  York. 

The  chairman,  after  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech,  read  toasts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  the  Merchants 
and  Merchants'  Marine  of  the  United  States,  the  Fair  Sex,  the  Press, 
Mechanics  and  Mechanic  Art^  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  U.  8.  screw 
steamer  Brooklyn.  They  were  responded  to,  consecutively,  by  Messrs. 
Rynders,  Swackhamer,  Cross,  Ward,  Cromwell,  Steward,  Croley,  Bryne,and 
Westervelt.  Several  volimteer  sentiments  were  also  given,  and  tii)€eches 
made  by  Messrs.  Delano,  Pook,  and  Cone.  Adjoining  the  main  table  was 
another  one  prepared  richly  laden  with  the  good  things  of  life,  around  which 
were  seated  the  workmen,  to  whom  Mr.  Bogert  awarded  the  credit  of 
building  the  beautiful  ship.  Thev  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  their  employers, 
and  wished  God-speed  to  the  noble  vessel  just  launched,  the  product  of  their 
handywork. 

Th£  Wab  in  India. — Late  letters  received  in  England  from  India,  dated 
at  Bombay  and  in  the  camp  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  May  and  June,  show 
that  the  Sepoy  rebellion  is  far  from  subdued.  The  British  troops  suffefed 
to  a  very  fatal  extent  from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  whilst  the  insurgents 
were  united,  well  organized,  and  daring ;  although  always  beaten  in  the 
open  field,  they  continued  a  most  desperate  guerilla  war.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell had  48,000  men  under  his  command,  of  which  number  an  average  of 
ten  per  cent,  were  sick  or  wounded.  He  would  soon  want  thirty  thousand 
fr'esh  troops, 

News  fbom  Australia. — Adelaide  and  Melbourne  have  been  connected 
by  electric  telegraph.  A  contract  had  been  made  for  the  building  of  a  rail- 
way from  Melbourne  to  Sandhurst,  at  a  cost  of  $16,785,000.  The  gold 
produce  had  increased  frx)m  the  old  mines,  and  new  fields  had  been  disco- 
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yeredin  New  Zealand  and  on  the  New  Bontli  Wales  side  of  Mnmy 
river. 

Thb  Steamahip  Granada  arrired  at  New  York  on  the  29th  Jnly  from 
San  JoftQ  del  Norte,  bringing  very  late  and  interesting  news  from  Nicara- 
gaa.  Her  advices  are  dated  at  Granada  on  the  10th,  and  at  Greytown  on 
the  20th  of  July!  Amongst  her  passengers  is  Maximo  Jerez,  who  oomes  as 
Minister  from  the  Nicaragoan  government  to  Washington,  where  he  will 
relieve  Senor  Yrisarri,  who,  it  is  said,  has  resigned.  General  Jerez  brings 
the  Oass- Yrisarri  treaty,  modified,  and  ratified  as  modified.  The  prindpal 
alterations  made  in  the  paper  relate  to  the  extension  of  the  time  required 
for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  and  the  landing  of  United  States  troops 
on  the  Isthmus.  It  is  said  that  General  Jerez  possesses  extraordinary  powers, 
in  order  to  make  the  convention  acceptable  to  onr  government.  He  is 
also  to  complete  the  Transit  route  negotiations  opened  with  Mr.  Allen,  by 
personal  interview  with  Oommodore  Yauderbilt,  who,  it  is  alleged,  wlH 
very  soon  have  the  route  open.  The  French  plan  of  M.  Belly  was  looked 
upon  as  a  visionary  scheme.  Ool.  Schlessinger  was  at  Managua,  claiming 
that  he  was  the  general  agent  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Oom- 
pany,  and  that  President  Martinez  must  hearken  to  him.  CoL  Oauty^ 
grant  from  Oosta  Rica  for  the  opening  of  the  Serapiaui  road  is  described  as 
very  valuable.  Fort  Oasteilo  was  well,  garrisoned  oy  the  Nicaraguan  go- 
vernment 
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r'  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  more  enlightened 
and  successful  administrations  of  the  early  Presidents  were 
more  bitterly  assailed  by  the  partizan  press  of  the  day,  than 
those  less  conspicous  and  pointed  in  their  character.  The 
administrations  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Jackson,  each 
formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  two  latter  were  especially  subjected  to  a  per- 
sistent, keen,  reckless  opposition,  which  appeared  to  know  no 
bounds,  and  was  governed  by  no  rule  of  fairness  or  justice. 
Nor  was  this  opposition  confined  to  tlie  governmental  policy 
of  those  great  men,  but  in  the  fury  of  partizan  strife  their  pri- 
vate characters  were  ruthlessly  assailed,  their  domestic  rela- 
tions invaded  and  falsely  represented  to  the  public  gaze.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  also,  that  when  these  two  soldiers  in  the 
Democratic  army  had  closed  their  successful  campaigns  in  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  sought  repose  in  the  sanctity  of  domes- 
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tic  life,  the  political  storm,  which  raged  with  such  fury  while 
they  manned  the  Ship  of  State,  immediately  calmed ;  and  the 
American  people  only  then  saw  and  realized  the  momentons 
scenes  and  characters  that  had  been  enacted  in  their  presence. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  sage  of  Monticello  and  of  the  Hermi- 
tage had  disappeared  from^the  stage  of  life,  that  the  last  wLiA- 
per  of  calumny  and  reproach  was  hushed.  When  the  stately 
forms  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  were  laid  in  the  dust,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  the  very  heart-strings  of  the  Nation  were 
severed.  Humanity  mourned,  and  democracy  wailed  the  loss 
of  its  most  able  and  faithful  champions.  These  Statesmen, 
though  most  violently  calumniated,  left  the  record  of  their 
administrations  pure  and  unblemished — ^fit  examples  for  the 
most  illustrious  of  their  successors.  But  a  few  yeai-s  have 
elapsed  since  they  resigned  to  the  care  of  the  people  the  trust 
confided  to  their  custody,  and  yet  it  is  already  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  their  administration  of  the  government 
reflected  the  greatest  honor  upon  the  country,  and  promoted 
its  prosperity  in  a  degree  unexampled  before  or  since — 
though  encountering  at  every  stage  of  their  progress  the  most 
heartless  and  indiscriminate  hostility.  It  is  strange  that  such 
should  be  the  case;  that  statesmen,  who,  in  their  lifetime, 
performed  the  greatest  service  to  their  coimtry,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  its  severest  criticism,  and  that  it  must  be  reserved  for 
posterity  to  adjudge  the  impartiality  of  their  motives,  and 
record  tlie  patriotism  and  magnitude  of  their  acts ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  and  the  patriot  may  safely  confide  to  pee- 
terity,  and  the  unprejudiced  pen  of  the  historian,  the  task  of 
expounding  his  acts,  and  appreciating  the  wisdom  ^ud  in- 
tegrity of  his  purposes. 

From  these  considerations,  and  in  view  of  the  more  impor- 
tant self-consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  the 
Statesman  need  not  shrink  from  the  full  and  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  country,  in  defiance  of  popular  clamor,  and 
the  selfish  resistance  of  impassioned  and  inconsiderate  parti- 
zans.  With  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
people,  over  whom  he  is  called  to  preside,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  mark  out  a  just  and  enlightened  line 
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of  policy,  and  stand  boldly  by  it,  however  or  wherever  it  may 
be  assailed.  He  alone  will  be  held  responsible,  and  it  is  to 
him  the  nation  looks  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  and  the 
protection  of  its  honor.  It  is  upon  this  high  ground  that 
President  Buchanan  stands  to-day.  Every  hour  is  bearing 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  his  policy,  and  every  day  brings 
new  proof  of  the  disinterestedness  of  his  purposes,  and  the 
success  of  his  measures.  Selecting  for  his  Cabinet  men  of 
ability  and  integrity,  and  planting  himself  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  administration  upon  the  Constitution — that 
fraternal  bond  which  constitutes  us  one  people — ^he  has  stood 
by  it  with  the  firmness  and  patriotic  devotion  of  those  great 
Statesmen  to  whose  administrations  we  have  referred  as  pro- 
totypes of  the  present  and  safeguards  of  the  future. 

Among  all  the  complications  that  surround  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  at  Washington,  none  have  arisen  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  present,  that  have  not  been  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  determined  by  his  discretion  and  firmness. 
The  great  subject  of  British  interposition,  affecting  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  our  Commerce,  and  the  dignity  and  inviolability 
of  the  American  flag,  which  so  deeply  convulsed  the  public 
mind  of  the  nation,  was  disposed  of  by  the  administration,  in 
a  manner  both  summary  and  conclusive  to  the  entire  country. 
The  just  and  determined  attitude  promptly  assumed,  and  un- 
falteringly maintained,  by  the  American  Government,  left  no 
ground  of  equivocation  or  diplomatic  quibbling  to  the  British 
Ministry,  but  enforced  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  preten- 
aion,  and  an  unconditional  renunciation  of  the  claim  to  dicta- 
tion or  espoinage  over  American  Commerce  in  its  legitimate 
course  upon  the  high  seas ;  a  right  common  alike  to  all  nations, 
but  especially  important  to  ours.  Had  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  taken  a  less  formidable  position  in  the  assertion 
of  its  rights,  this  question  might  have  been  tlie  subject  of  in- 
ternational wrangling  and  discord  up  to  the  present  period. 
But  the  British  Ministry,  convinced  of  the  resolute  purpose 
and  unalterable  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  profound  erudition  in  the  law 
of  nations,  abandoned  its  untenable  assumption,  though  sus- 
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tained  by  prescription,  and  a  long  undisputed  exercise  of  this 
self-assumed  and  arrogant  prerogative. 

We  are  aware  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  British  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  said  something  about  ^^  the  paramount  ne- 
cessity of  verifying  the  National  flag,"  and  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  he  proposes  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  tlie  Gro- 
vemments  of  Europe  and  America,  "  calculated  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  use  of  the  flags  of  foreign  States."  This  subterfuge 
will  also  be  promptly  exposed  and  rejected.  The  American 
people  call  for  no  such  compact,  nor  do  the  interests  of  Com- 
merce require  it.  The  United  States  is  competent  to  enforce 
its  police  regulations  on  land  and  at  sea,  and  in  this  province 
will  neither  seek  nor  tolerate  foreign  aid,  or  intervention.  It 
respects  the  good  intentions  and  humane  purposes  of  all  na- 
tions, but  experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of 
entangling  alliances  with  any.  The  progressive  movements  of 
this  government,  in  the  pathway  designated  by  the  genius 
and  energies  of  her  own  people,  are  not  to  be  retarded  by  any 
barrier  or  complication  raised  or  engendered  by  foreign  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  Administration  is  only  acting  in  consonance  with 
the  general  impulse  and  pervading  sentiment  of  the  country 
in  removing  every  embarrassment  tending  to  abate  the  confi- 
dence or  impair  the  friendship  that  should  exist  between  nar 
tions  of  kindred  interests,  and  such  intimate  relationship  as 
the  present  comparative  annihilation  of  time  and  space  has 
established  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  comprehensive  wisdom  and  enlightened  policy  of  our 
Government  is  now  being  understood  and  assented  to  by  all 
the  European  States,  and  the  American,  of  whatever  politi- 
cal caste  or  predilections,  who  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  this  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  high  and  statesmanlike  position  of  the 
present  National  Administration,  is  disloyal  to  the  patriotic 
obligations  he  has  inherited  under  our  inestimable  Federal 
Constitution,  and  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the  merits  of 
Democracy  which  derives  its  sole  strength  and  vigor,  and  can 
only  be  upheld  in  its  purity,  by  the  cordial  adhesion  of  every 
citizen  to  those  principles  that  must  uniformly  actuate  and 
Control  every  Administration  in  the  settlement  of  those  great 
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and  intricate  problems  of  international  concern  which  the  Go- 
yernment  alone  in  its  extended  executive  capacity  is  compe- 
tent to  negotiate  and  solve.  But  turning  from  these  questions 
to  others  of  a  more  domestic  character,  upon  which  the  Admi- 
nistration has  been  called  to  act,  we  may  instance  the  enigmar 
tical  Mormon  controversy,  that  had  so  long  perplexed  and 
confounded  the  whole  country,  and  which  was  comprehended 
among  the  issues  of  the  last  Presidential  canvass.  Of  such 
yast  and  paramount  moment  was  this  question  esteemed,  that 
it  entered  largely  in  the  discussions  of  parties,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  one  of  the  two  principles  in  the  platform  of  the 
opposition. 

Embarrassing  and  seriously  menacing  the  peace  of  the 
Eepublic  under  previous  administrations,  it  was  handed  down 
to  Mr.  Buchanan,  upon  his  accession  to  the  chief  magistracy, 
in  its  most  aggravated  and  most  portentous  phase.  Open 
and  defiant  rebellion  reigned  throughout  the  territory  of 
Utah.  The  authority  of  the  Government  was  not  only 
despised  and  resisted,  but  its  arms  and  instruments  of  power 
completely  paralyzed.  Its  officers,  invested  with  the  high 
functions  of  federal  sovereignty,  were  driven  from  the  Terri- 
tory, or,  on  penalty  of  death,  degraded  and  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  abjuring  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
resigning  its  great  and  sovereign  seal,  and  yielding  to  the 
treasonable  and  imperious  edicts  proclaimed  by  the  bigoted 
champions  of  this  iniquitous  and  fanatical  cabal.  Such  was 
the  formidable  aspect  of  this  complex  and  dangerous  question 
when  forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Executive.  The 
opposition,  immediately  upon  the  institution  of  measures, 
looking  to  the  peaceful  or — ^if  necessity  demanded— the  forci- 
ble vindication  of  the  federal  supremacy,  and  the  restoration 
of  order  and  law  in  the  territory,  counselled  and  urged  by  tlie 
Executive,  inveighed  bitterly  against  his  policy,  denouncing 
it  unsparingly  through  tlieir  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
their  public  organs  throughout  the  coimtry ;  and  this,  too,  in 
the  face  of  public  pledges  and  protestations,  to  which  they 
had  positively  committed  themselves  before  the  people, 
guaranteeing  the  extermination  of  this  "  twin  relic  of  barba- 
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rism"  and  most  destructive  bane  to  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation. Against  these  offensive  demonstrations,  both  from 
within  and  without  the  Territory,  alike  gross  and  unrelenting, 
in  Congress  by  the  opposition,  as  in  Utah  by  the  Mormons, 
the  President  has  contended,  and  by  the  judiciousness  of  his 
appointments,  in  the  organization  of  the  military  and  civi« 
commissions  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  disaffection,  to  reinan- 
gurate  and  maintain  the  authority  from  which  the  officers  of 
the  government  had  been  deposed  by  priestly  violence  and 
popular  superstition,  has  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  to  the 
people  without  bloodshed,  or  the  fearful  devastation  and 
havoc  of  war,  and  in  fulfilling  his  duty  to  the  country  by 
vindicating  the  supreme  majesty  and  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  success  of  these  benignant  measures,  carried  into 
effect  by  the  vigorous  and  indefatigable  energy  of  the  Admi- 
nistration, has  totally  silenced  tlie  vociferous  clamor  raised  by 
factious  and  disorganizing  demagogues,  while  the  adjustment 
was  in  progress,  and  evoked  the  warmest  admiration  and 
plaudits  from  every  disinterested  patriot.  The  principle  or 
policy  of  effecting  a  peaceful  solution — as  in  the  instance 
under  notice — of  every  intestine  difficulty  can  never  be 
departed  from  nor  too  highly  appreciated  in  a  Republic 
where  the  people  are  the  original  and  immediate  authors  of 
all  political  power,  until  war  becomes  the  ultimate  and  ine- 
vitable extremity.  While  the  potency  and  vigor  of  the  Con 
stitution  should  at  all  times  and  at  every  hazard  be  rigorously 
maintained,  the  rights  of  the  people  cannot  be  too  jealously 
regarded,  when  through  ignorance  and  superstition  falling  in 
jeopardy,  or  imperilled  by  the  fraud  and  treason  of  audacious 
and  conspiring  leadere.  Tliis  is  the  manifest  duty  of  a  Demo- 
cratic government,  and  the  present  Administration  has  tri- 
umphantly met  the  exigency. 

Having  reviewed,  briefly,  the  course  of  the  Administration, 
to  the  complete  and  successful  determination  of  its  policy 
upon  the  two  prominent  and  complicated  subjects,  national 
and  international,  Tespectively  in  character,  that  have  de- 
manded and  received  its  attention,  it  is  proposed  now  to 
canvass  the  third  and  more  important  issue — ^measured  by  its 
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past  and  present  consequences  upon  the  character  and  politics 
of  the  nation — upon  which  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
Executive  have  been  constrained  to  administer,  ai)d  whichj 
unlike  the  two  former,  remains  still  open  and  undetermined, 
and  perhaps  destined,  through  the  fatal  and  unhappy  ten- 
dency of  certain  ill-designed  movements  lately  initiated,  to 
distract  tlie  harmony  and  disorganize  the  politics  of   the 
future,  as  it  has  proved  the  violent  and  fitful  theme  of  parti- 
san and  sectional  agitation  and  constant  national  discord  in 
the  past.    The  Kansas  question,  though  in  many  particulars 
ot  justly  preponderating  interest  and  magnitude,  might  have 
been  conducted  to  tlie  same  satisfactory  determination,  and 
carried  to  a  like  final  conclusion  as  the  otlier  measures  of  the 
Administration,  but  for  an  event  unexpected,  and  for  which 
the  Democratic  party  cannot  in  any  light  be  deemed  respon- 
sible.    Without  inquiring  into  present  results,  or  looking  to 
the  future — problematical  at  best, — it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  National  Administration,  and  sus- 
tained, with  rare  exceptions,  by  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress  and  the  country,  in  adjusting  the  Kansas  difficulty, 
was  just  and  politic.    We  take  this  position  in  fuU  view  of  all 
the  facts  having  any  bearing  or  relation  to  the  subject ;  and 
in  view,  moreover,  of  the  result  of  the  late  territorial  elec- 
tion, prescribed  by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  by  which  the 
same  Constitution  that  Mr.  Buchanan  advised  Congress  to 
accept  was  rejected  by  a  most  emphatic  vote  of  the  people. 
There  was  only  one  bill  proposed  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  for  the  admission  of  Kansas,  entitled,  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  favorable  consideration,   and  that  was  the  Senate 
Bill,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  patriotic  chieftain 
General  Quitman.      The  act  opens  as  follows :  "  That  the 
State  of  Koflfiaae  shall  he^  and  is  hereby  declared  to    he, 
one    of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  and  admitted  into 
the   Union   on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States 
in   all   respects  whatsoever.^^      This   simple    but   compre- 
hensive declaration,  without  condition  or  proviso,  imbodied 
the  whole  question,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  of  any  interest 
to  Congress,  the  territory,  or  the  country,  and  was  neither 
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susceptible  of  misconstruction  or  misapplication.     Tlie  con- 
cluding clause  of  this  act,  which  General  Quitman  proposed 
to  modify  by  eliminating  that  feature,  totally  supererogatory 
and  unprecedented  in  any  former  act  of  a  similar  nature, 
asserting  a  power  in  the  State,  undenied,  to  wit :  "  The  right 
to  alter,  change,  or  modify  its  Constitution  at  will."  Of  itself, 
truly,  the  most  important  and  essential  ingredient  of  state 
sovereignty,  ever  inseparable  from  a  Democracy.     The  fun- 
damental power  involved  in  this  needless  declaratory  proviso 
had  always  been  recognised  as  inherent  and  inalienable  in 
every  community  or  state  authorized  to   create    its    own 
laws, — organic  or  statutory.    The  right  to  make  implies  the 
power  to  unmake;  the  power  that  enacts,  may  also,  by 
yirtue  of  the  same  authority,  repeal.   The  two  are  coextensive 
and  indivisible.  This  principle,  ever  upheld  and  exercised  by 
the  states,  sustained  alike  by  immemorial  usage  and  the 
highest  adjudications  of  law,  could  not  come  in  question  at 
this  late  period^  or  be  rendered  uncertain  by  its  embodiment 
in  a  modem  enabling  condition  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
but  equally  free  and  independent  state.     It  would  have  un- 
settled the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  admission  of  new 
states,  by  controverting  all  the  precedents  of  the  past,  and 
reversing  the  uniform  principle  upon  which  nineteen  great  and 
flourishing  members  have  been  admitted  into  the  original 
confederation  of  thirteen.     But  the  model  provision,   pri- 
marily quoted,  of  the  Act  proposing  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  upon  a  free   and  equal  looting  with  the 
original  States  under  the   Constitution,    or   organic  code, 
formed  and  presented  by  a  fully  empowered  and  legally  con- 
stituted body  of  her  own  people,    would  have  settled  per- 
manently the  intangible  phantom  of  popular  sovereignty,  by 
merging  it  with  every  territorial  interest  or  institution  within 
the    broader    and    more    impenetrable     panoply    of   state 
sovereignty,  subject  to  the  adjudication,  and  disposal  of  the 
supreme   power   thus  erected   at    the    immediate   instance 
and  demand  of  the  people.    By  the  success  of  this  great 
measure  of  pacification  and  justice  to  the  territory,  so  long 
rent  by  internal  distraction  and  civil  conflict,  the  general 
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goyernment  would  have  been  divested  instanter  of  all 
authority  and  responsibility,  in  the  direction  of  its  local  concerns, 
and  "  the  people  thereof- '  would  indeed  "  have  become  per- 
fectly free  to  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
time  and  in  their  own  way." 

But  this  just  and  constitutional  policy  which  must  have 
redounded  to  the  highest  advantage  of  the  territory  upon  the 
principles  we  have  sought  briefly  to  expose,  and  resulted 
in  the  harmonization  of  the  discordant  elements  agitating  the 
mind  and  endangering  the  peace  of  the  Eepublic,  was  not 
permitted  to  go  fully  into  effect,  through  the  mistaken  and 
unfortunate  zeal  of  a  few  disaffected  democrats,  in  behalf  of 
an  abstract,  and,  in  this  case,  a  superfluous  theory.  The  oppo- 
sition fully  comprehended  the  beneficent  consequences  to 
Kansas  and  tlie  country  likely  to  be  realized  in  her  admis- 
sion under  the  Bill  presented  by  her  own  Convention,  and 
proposed  to  be  accepted  without  dictation  or  cavil  by  the 
Administration  and  Democratic  party ;  but  were  induced,  by 
selfish  and  sinister  designs  against  the  party  in  power,  to 
resist  without  scruple  or  conscience  what  became  of  ne- 
cessity the  only  constitutional  expedient  and  unavoidable 
duty  of  the  Administration,  with  a  view  substantially  of  pre- 
judicing the  great  party  it  represented,  and  thus  creating  a 
sectional  issue  upon  which  to  appeal  to  the  reinvigorated 
fanaticism  of  the  country  in  another  national  campaign. 

It  was  right  that  the  Administration  should  accept  and 
unflinchingly  adhere  to  the  great  policy  of  non-intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  states.  Early  established  upon  this  principle 
by  the  immortal  Jefferson,  and  maintaining  it  through  a 
long  series  of  popular  conflicts,  the  Democratic  party,  with 
the  national  administration,  but  occupy  the  same  lofty  ground 
to-day,  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  alike  able  now  as 
hitherto  to  overcome  and  crush  disorganizers  and  anarchists, 
either  within  or  without  its  ranks.  It  was  not  in  violation  of 
any  fundamental  principle  of  this  Government  for  the 
Executive  to  advise  the  immediate  acceptance  by  Congress 
of  a  constitution  prepared  by  a  convention,  created  in  con- 
formity with  every  legal  requisition,  and  which  had  in  the 
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exercise  of  its  legitimate  discretion  determined  to  waive  the 
submission  of  the  instrument  for  popular  ratification.  Re- 
cognizing the  sovereignty  of  the  territorial  convention  in  the 
obvious  purposes  for  which  it  was  called  into  being  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  the  President  would  have  committed  a 
fundamental  error  in  counselling  its  rejection,  or  affixing  a 
condition  upon  which  it  should  be  remanded  to  the  seat  of 
its  origin.  Tliis  would  have  been  both  arbitrary  and  dicta- 
torial :  in  contravention  of  democratic  usage,  and  in  deroga- 
tion of  his  well-defined  constitutional  capacity. 

It  was  justly  regarded,  however,  by  the  administration  and 
its  friends  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  as  immaterial  whether 
the  Constitution  offered  by  the  in-coming  state  was  defective 
or  unexceptionable.  It  purported  to  be,  and  was  duly  veri- 
fied and  authenticated  as,  the  work  and  will  of  the  people, 
executed  and  expressed  through  a  Convention,  amply 
ordained  to  that  end,  and  being  Republican  in  form  should 
have  been  promptly  received  and  adopted,  leaving  to  the 
sense  and  independent  judgment  of  Kansas,  as  a  state,  the 
administration  of  her  future  local  and  domestic  policy. 

To  go  behind  the  act  emanating  from  her  Convention,  and 
require  the  people,  through  the  exciting  and  expensive 
medium  of  an  election,  to  revise  and  review  their  own  action, 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Territory,  and  a 
repudiation  and  mockery  of  every  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  as  held  and  understood  by  the  Democratic  party 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  era. 

The  fraud  perpeti'ated  against  State  Rights,  and  the  vio- 
lence to  local  sovereignty  was  committed  by  the  opposition  in 
the  conditions  sought  to  be  annexed  to  the  act  of  admission, 
through  the  amendments,  pretentiously  proposed,  to  the 
original  Lecompton  Bill.  The  propositions  submitted  by 
Messre.  Harris,  Crittenden,  Montgomery,  and  English,  were 
all  an  infringement  on  the  right  of  Kansas,  and  subversive  of 
the  established  and  unifoim  policy  of  the  government  in  the 
introduction  of  new  states.  Tlie  Enabling  Act,  proposed  by 
Senator  Douglas,  was  of  the  same  character.  All  these  pro- 
positions assumed  that  Congress  should  do  for  Kansas  what 
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belonged  exclusively  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  that 
which  their  Representatives  in  Convention  had  expressly 
declined.  The  circumlocution  resorted  to  by  the  opposition, 
as  evinced  in  these  several  amendments,  may  have  served  the 
purpose  of  temporary  expediency  ;  but  only  one  substantial 
proposition  existed  as  the  ground  of  dispute  between  them 
and  the  Administration,  which  was,  the  submission  of  the 
Constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  upon  which  we  have 
already  commented.  To  this,  neither  the  Democratic  party 
nor  the  Administration  ever  objected.  It  would  not,  under 
appropriate  circumstances,  resist  a  proposition  so  eminently 
just  and  Democratic.  The  principle  of  consulting  the  people 
on  all  political  subjects,  when  compatible  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  law  of  their  own  creation  and  choice,  is  interwoven 
in  its  very  being  as  a  national  organization.  It  is  this  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  its  great  distinguishing  feature,  upon 
which  its  millions  of  devoted  allies  have  rallied  in  the  past 
•truggles  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  this  characteristic,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  centralizing,  prohibitory,  and  proscriptive 
policy  of  its  opponents,  that  must  ever  sustain  and  conduct  it 
to  victory. 

President  Buchanan,  himself,  is  strongly  committed  to  this 
principle,  and  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  it 
ingrafted  upon  the  Constitution  of  Kansas,  by  her  Convention. 
But  to  the  people,  through  their  delegates,  belonged  the  right 
of  incorporating  it  therein;  this  prerogative  neither  inher- 
ing in  the  President  nor  Congress,  and  its  assumption  or 
attempted  exercise  becoming  a  breach  and  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  either.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  opposition  in  their 
efforts  to  convince  the  country  that  they  are  more  liberal  and 
Republican  than  the  Democratic  party,  inasmuch  as  they 
insisted  that  the  citizens  of  Kansas  should  individually  ratify 
or  reject  their  Constitution,  whether  consonant  or  repugnant 
to  their  will,  must  be  transparent  to  evtry  unbiassed  and  dis- 
criminating mind.  It  may  be  well  for  Congress  to  stand  as 
god-father  in  baptizing  an  infant  community,  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary that  it  should  act  as  trastee  or  guardian  to  a  sovereign 
state,  imposing  upon  it  conditions  and  restrictions,  humiliating 
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to  its  character,  and  debasing  to  its  manhood.  There  is  no 
misunderstanding  on  this  point  between  men  of  intelligence 
in  the  Democratic  or  Eepublican  party.  Tlie  professed  differ- 
ences of  opinion  prevailing  with  the  opposition,  in  respect  to 
this  question  and  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  upon 
it,  are  fictitious  and  feigned.  For,  conceding  that  the  so- 
called  Lecompton  Constitution  may  have  been  distasteful  to  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  Territory  at  the  period  of  its 
proposed  adoption  by  Congress,  who  questions  but  that,  had 
Kansas  been  robed  in  the  habiliments  of  state  sovereignty  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  wisdom  and  purpose 
of  the  President  and  Democratic  party,  peace  and  prosperity 
would  to-day  have  obtained  throughout  her  broad  limits,  and 
her  organic  form  of  government,  if  objectionable,  as  charged, 
have  been  in  process  of  peaceful  modification ;  that  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  shuddering  on  the  brink  of  another  disastrous 
and  disorganizing  agitation  of  this  fruitless  issue,  might  have 
been  reposing  in  conscious  security,  contemplating  the 
enlargement  of  its  area,  and  fortifying  its  bulwarks  of  free- 
dom. The  salutary  influences  of  the  policy  urged  by  the 
national  administration  are  too  palpable  to  require  further 
demonstration.  The  admirable  executive  message  of  Decem- 
ber last,  that  should  be  pondered  well  by  every  American,  on 
the  presentation  of  this  ordinary  though  notorious  instrument 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  bore  its  own  vindication 
— carried  its  own  defence. 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  should  the  Republicans  have  mani- 
fested such  untiring  zeal  and  watchful  solicitude  in  the 
maintenance  and  enforcement  of  these  (to  them)  newly-dis- 
covered truths  of  popular  sovereignty  ?  The  answer  is  not 
difficult.  Like  the  putative  converts  to  religion  who  don  the 
sacred  habiliments  of  the  altar,  and  performing  the  ostensible 
part  of  tlie  true  Christian,  bow  with  seeming  reverence  at 
the  shrine  of  the  -Almighty,  but  to  insure  exemption  from 
suspicion  and  discovery,  while  maturing  the  most  insidious 
and  unhallowed  machinations  against  their  fellow  men,  the 
Republicans  come  up  to  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
and  encircling  themselves  with  its  broad  and  swelling  folds. 
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proclaim  lustily-bnt  in  a  mistaken  sense-the  imperious 
requirements  of  this  omnipotent  and  irreversible  law.  Bat 
their  retrogression  was  no  less  rapid  and  remarkable  than  their 
ascension.  By  a  critical  and  labored  recantation  the  Hepnb- 
lican  party  has  subsided  into  the  same  narrow  and  geographi- 
cal sphere  upon  which  it  first  organized  and  set  out  in  its 
career  of  dissolution  and  overthrow.  At  this  time,  the  great 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  Illinois,  in  his  contest 
with  Judge  Douglas  for  a  place  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
is  engaged  in  repudiating  the  position  occupied  by  his  party 
in  Congress,  last  winter,  and  reuniting  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  sectional  platform  of  1856,  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  a  continuance  of  the  present  federal  Union  as  it  now 
exists,  and  claiming  for  Congress  the  almost  absolute  right  to 
mould  the  institutions  of  States  and  Territories  at  will. 

But  recurring  again  to  the  subject  principally  imder  con- 
sideration here,  it  will  be  observed  that  what  has  been  thus 
far  said  in  respect  to  the  question  of  submission  or  non-sub- 
mission of  State  constitutions,  has  had  particular  reference  to 
the  isolated  instance  of  the  application  of  Kansas,  and  not  to 
any  general  or  uniform  rule  of  action  to  be  observed  here- 
after by  the  Federal  government  in  the  admission  of  new 
States.  Heretofore,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  this  matter  has  been  invariably  confi- 
ded to  the  option  of  the  territorial  authority.  We  have  pre- 
cedents where  the  territorial  conventions  of  present  States  did 
adjudge  it  to  be  expedient  to  submit  their  work  for  popular 
endorsement,  before  presenting  it  to  Congress :  we  have  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  precedents,  as  in  the  case  of  Vermont, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin,  wherein  it  was  not  so  determined  ;  but  in  no  in- 
stance, within  our  knowledge,  was  the  validity  of  their  respec- 
tive constitutions  ever  questioned  or  denied  because  of  this 
omission.  The  exception,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  has  been 
reserved  to  this  late  day,  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Kansas, 
where,  as  we  have  shown,  the  objection  is  untenable.  Aware 
that  many  of  the  most  able  statesmen  of  the  country  have 
advocated  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  establishing  a 
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common  Btandard  for  the  future  admission  of  States,  it  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  politic  or  necessary.  The 
federal  authority  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  forbearing  to 
assume  other  prerogatives  than  those  clearly  guaranteed  and 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  this  instrument  requires 
merely  that  State  constitutions  be  of  Kepublican  form.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  constitutional  convention,  in  the  past 
history  of  this  countiy,  has  attempted  to  impose  upon  the 
people  of  an  incoming  State  burthens  that  would  justify  Con- 
gress in  departing  from  this  safe  constitutional  rule.  The 
men  who  compose  these  local  conventions  are  citizens  of  the 
Territory  that  is  proposing  to  ask  admission  as  a  State,  and 
are  identified  with  its  interests  and  prosperity ;  and  it  is  but 
just  to  presume  that  they  hold  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the 
new  State  in  at  least  as  great  reverence  as  the  citizens  or 
representatives  of  foreign  States.  At  all  events  the  first  case 
has  yet  to  be  instanced,  where  a  Territorial  convention  has 
framed  a  constitution  for  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  that 
was  not  republican  in  its  character.  These  last  suggestions 
are  merely  submitted  for  reflection,  for  it  is  not  now  proposed 
to  discuss  this  new  and  important  feature  in  the  future  policy 
of  the  national  legislature  of  our  country.  When  it  is  fairly 
open  for  discussion  it  will  be  met  and  considered  in  a  manner 
that  Bhall  seem  best  calculated  to  direct  the  public  mind  to 
correct  conclusions,  and  stimulate  the  national  government  to 
the  adoption  of  a  sound  constitutional  policy,  uniform  in  its 
character  and  just  in  its  application.  We  thus,  for  the 
present,  conclude  our  review  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THAT 
PERIOD. 


THE  second  session  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — opening  in  December,  1824 — ^together  with 
the  Administration  called  into  being  ad  interim^  we  may 
properly  regard  as  the  inaugnration  or  establishment  of  the 
second  prominent  era  in  the  governmental  policy,  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  in  the  party  divisions  of  America,  from  her 
settled  foundation  as  an  independent  Republic.     Fifty  years 
had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  that  immortal 
pronunciamento,  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  the 
veteran  sages  of  that  illnstrious  period  had  successively  laid 
down  the  weapons  so  triumphantly  wielded  in  the  holy  cause 
of  their  country's  nationality  and  freedom,  and  calmly  girdled 
on  the  armor  of  immortality,  or  wearied  by  the  herculean 
struggles  and  mighty  achievements  of  that  proud,  triumphal 
era,  sought  retirement  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  pri- 
vate usefulness  and  repose,  to  contemplate  the  rising  splendor 
and  mark  the  progressive  strides  of  the  Republic.     Washing- 
ton had  early  departed,  leaving,  as  a  final  heritage  to  the 
country  he  so  dearly  loved,  his  most  profound  and  heartfelt 
"benedictions  for  its  prosperity  and  peace.    Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, who  together  formed  the  Federal  Constitution,  had 
honorably  filled  the  chief  magistracy ;  and  the  latter  had 
successfully  moulded  and  developed  those  gi'eat  theories  and 
principles  of  Democracy  for  which  his  name  has  been  cano- 
nized in  history,  and  which  will  ever  stand  as  the  most  en- 
during monuments  of  statesmanship  and  mind  the  world  is 
destined  to  know.    Madison,  a  contemporary  of  the  first  Revo- 
lution, had  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  retirement  of 
Jefferson,  and  nobly  executed  the  decisive  measures  instituted 
by  his  imperial  predecessor  in  vindication  of  the  authority  and 
rights  of  the  American  people  against  the  insolence,  reproach, 
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and  intervention  of  British  tyrants.  Last  in  the  category  of 
revolutionary  renown  came  Monroe,  who,  though  bearing  no 
prominent  or  conspicuous  part  in  the  original  struggle,  con- 
tributed materially,  by  the  elaboration  and  enforcement  of 
the  continuous  policy  and  principles  that  had  instigated  it,  to 
the  final  and  permanent  establishment  of  its  ultimate  and 
highest  ends.  It  is  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second  term 
of  his  Administration  that  we  propose  to  commence  our  inci- 
dental review  of  the  prominent  subjects  of  debate  in  Con- 
gress and  their  attendant  relations,  embodied  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  Benton's  Abridgement, just  issued  from  the  press. 
The  great  issue,  arising  upon  the  application  of  Missouri  for 
admission  into  the  Confederacy,  under  President  Monroe's 
Administration,  involving  the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  in 
respect  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  its  control  and  juris- 
diction over  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  had  been  determined 
temporarily,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution  of  the  proposed  State  of  Missouri, 
and  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  measure  known  as  the 
"  Missouri  Compromise."  The  policy  of  protection  to  home 
industry,  and  internal  improvements,  so  prominently  identi- 
fied and  distinguished  in  the  subsequent  politics  of  the  nation, 
had  been  in  course  of  incubation  and  gradual  development 
for  a  considerable  period,  but  regarded  and  treated  in  a  spirit 
of  conservatism  and  conciliation  to  the  diversified  interests 
and  demands  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Union,  no  dis- 
tinctive political  organization  had  been  based  upon  it,  nor 
did  it  form  more  than  a  common  component  part  of  the 
amalgamated  and  indeterminate  political  creed  of  the  day. 
Clay  had  been  the  original  projector  and  the  leading  and  un- 
tiring advocate  of  the  protective  system,  vigorously  seconded 
and  sustained  by  many  of  the  representatives  from  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  emporiums  of  the  North  and 
East,  where  protection,  in  contradistinction  to  the  revenue- 
free-trade  system,  was  more  highly  esteemed,  from  the  enlarged 
facilities  it  ensured  to  monopolists,  and  the  almost  omnipo- 
tent power  it  accorded  to  capital.  Every  effort  toward  the 
creation  or  encouragement  of  this  arbitrary  and  sectional  dis- 
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crimination  between  the  heterogeneons  interests  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  country,  or  appertaining,  not  in  common,  but 
to  special  and  distinctive  localities  or  States^  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  re-  • 
presentatives  of  cotton-growing  and  agricidtural  interests  as 
antagonistic  and  detrimental,  charged  to  be  in  derogation  of 
the  constitutional  capacity  of  Congress,  and  subversive  of  the 
equality  of  the  States,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution.   Among  the  leading  opponents  of  the  system  were 
the  celebrated  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  George  Mc- 
Duffie,  of  South  Carolina.    This  important  question  entered 
prominently  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1824,  when  Andrew 
Jackson  of  Tennessee,  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
Wm.  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
were  in  nomination  and  before  the  people.     Neither  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  votes  in  the  electoral  colleges,  the  election 
of  a  president  from  the  three  candidates  receiving  the  largest 
popular  vote,  by  an  article  in  the  Constitution,  was  devolved 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives.    Whereupon  the  House 
proceeded  accordingly  on  the  9th  of  February  to  an  election, 
the  result  being  in  favor  of  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  a  majority  of  two  States.    Mr.  Adams's  election 
was  due  to  the  powerful  exertions  of  Mr.  Clay  in  his  behalf, 
who  had  attained  a  pre-eminent  personal  popularity  with  the 
members,  through  his  long  service  as  Speaker  of  the  body, 
and  the  important  relation  he  had  sustained  to  every  ques- 
tion of  any  considerable  magnitude  that  had  invoked  the  de- 
liberation of  Congress,  or  interested  the  country.    In  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  eminent  service,  and  for  reason  of  political 
concurrence,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
and  assumed  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  ensuing  4th  of  March.   This  was  the  auspicious  period, 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  consummation  of  his 
long-cherished  schemes  of  internal  policy,  and  from  this  pe- 
riod dates  the  establishment  of  the  anti-democratic  or  Whig 
party,  at  once  absorbing  all  the  elements  of  Federalism,  and 
consolidating  under  one  common  head — consorting  in  a  com- 
mon unity  every  antagonism  and  faction.    The  President,  in 
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his  advisory  capacity  tinder  the  Constitution,  portrayed  the 
advantages,  and  counselled  legislative  conformity  to  the  most 
gigantic  and  speculative  schemes  of  internal  improvement, 
excessive  imposts,  and  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the  free- 
dom and  reciprocity  of  commerce ;  to  the  inculcation  and 
enforcement  of  which  every  resource  was  appealed  to  and 
every  power  inclined.    Thus  commenced  the  long  and  into- 
lerant hostility,  perpetuated  throngh  the  frequent  and  vigor- 
ous constitutional  struggles  that  subsequently  ensued  between 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  Whig  and  Democratic, 
a  svividly  and  luminously  exposed  in  the  record  of  their  de- 
bates, from  this  time  forward  until  the  late  dissolution  of  the 
one,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  notice. 
This  we  have  designated  as  the  second  political  era  of  America. 
New  issues  of  novel  and  untried  consequence  and  effect 
were  being  precipitated  rapidly,  and  urged  upon  the  country 
with  all  the  vehemence  and  fascination  that  ardor  or  elo- 
quence could  impart  by  the  ablest  statesman  in  the  second 
generation  of  Republican  America.    These  discussions  are 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  citizen  and  statesman  of  the 
present,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  arise  from  their 
consideration,  without  being  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
power  and  might  displayed  in  those  memorable  parliamen- 
tary conflicts,  when  the  constitution  of  our  country  was  pass- 
ing through  its  most  trying  ordeals.    We  may  here  recount 
with  advantage,  as  illustrating  the  strong  and  inherent  Demo- 
cratic  spirit  prevailing   in  our  national  legislature  at  this 
period,  a  preliminary  incident  in  connexion  with  the  first 
and  only  contingency  wherein  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  fulfil — pursuant  to  constitutional 
ordination — that  province  so  appropriately  assigned  in  the 
ordinary  and  common  course  of  events  to  the  people  through 
the  mediums  and  instrumentalities  of   their    own  choice. 
This  incident  has  reference  to,  and  subsisted  in,  a  proposition 
submitted  by  a  member  from  the  State  of  Ohio  as  one  of  the 
rules  governing  the  House  in  the  pending  election  of  a  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  by  that  body,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
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The  proposition  or  rule  read  as  follows : — 

"The  doors  of  the  hall  shall  be  closed  during  the  balloting,  except 
against  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  officers  of  the  House;  and  the 
galleries  shall  be  dosed  on  the  request  of  the  delegation  of  any  one 
state/' 

Upon  the  character  and  tendency  of  this  dangerous  and 
anomalous  principle  for  adoption  by  a  Republican  Congress, 
we  can  offer  no  commentary  so  effective  as  that  eloquently 
pronounced  by  the  present  distinguished  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States,  then  a  representative  from  the  Lancaster 
district,  Pennsylvania.  After  remarking  his  profound  inte- 
rest in  the  question,  and  the  great  importance  he  attached  to 
it  as  a  precedent,  Mr.  Buchanan  said : 

"  The  American  people  have  a  right  to  be  present,  and  inspect  the  con- 
duct and  proceedings  of  their  representatives,  unless  their  own  interests 
forbid  it.  In  relation  to  our  concerns  with  foreign  governments,  it  may 
become  necessary  to  close  our  galleries.  Our  designs  in  such  cases  might 
be  frustrated  if  secrecy  were  not,  for  a  time,  preserved.  Whenever  there 
shall  be  disorder  in  the  gallery,  we  have  also  a  right  to  clear  it,  and  are  not 
bound  to  suffer  our  proceedings  to  be  interrupted.  Except  in  these 
cases,  he  could  recollect  none  which  would  justify  the  House  in  excluding 
the  people. 

"  In  electing  a  President  of  the  United  States,  we  are,  in  my  opinion, 
peculiarly  the  representatives  of  the  people.    On  that  important  occasion 
-we  shall,  emphatically,  represent  liheir  majesty.    We  do  not  make  a  Presi- 
dent for  ourselves  only,  but  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  a  right  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  done  in  public.    He  therefore 
protested  against  going  into  secret  conclave,  when  the  House  should 
decide  this  all-important  question.    He  said  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  (Mr.  McLane)  was  altogether  new  to  his  mind. 
GThat  gentleman  has  alleged  that  we  are  called  upon  to  elect  a  President, 
not  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  but  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution. 
Sir,  who  created  the  Constitution  ?    Was  it  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States?    And  did  tliey  not,  by  this  very  instrument^  delegate  to  us,  as 
representatives,  the  power  of  electing  a  President  for  them  ?    And,  if  there 
be  any  one  case  in  which  we  are  bound  to  obey  their  will,  this  is  pecu- 
liarly that  one.    To  them  we  must  be  answerable  for  a  proper  exercise  of 
tliis  duty.     YThat  are  the  consequences  that  will  result  from  closing  the 
doors  of  the  gallery  ?    We  shall  impart  to  the  election  an  air  of  mystery. 
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We  shall  give  exercise  to  the  imaginations  of  the  multitude,  in  conjectur- 
ing what  scenes  are  acting  within  this  hall.  Busy  rumor,  with  her  hundred 
tongues,  will  circulate  reports  of  wicked  combinations,  and  of  corruptions 
which  have  no  existence.  Let  the  people  see  what  we  are  doing ;  let  them 
know  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  putting  our  ballots  into  the 
boxes,  and  they  will  soon  become  satisfied  with  the  spectacle,  and  retire. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  might  and  probably  would  be  disorder,  if  we 
admitted  the  people  into  the  gallery.  He  could  scarcely  believe  this  pos- 
sible. He  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  American  people  to  suffer  him- 
self to  entertain  such  an  apprehension.  That  which  gives  this  subject  its 
chief  importance  is  the  precedent  He  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
settied  on  sure  foundations.  If  the  rule,  in  its  present  form,  should  be 
adopted,  it  may,  and  probably  will  be  dangerous  in  future  times.  At  pre- 
sent, our  Republic  is  in  its  infancy.  At  this  time  he  entertained  no  fear 
of  corruption. 

"  In  the  approaching  election  it  can  therefore  make  but  little  difference, 
whether  the  gallery  be  opened  or  closed.  But  the  days  of  darkness  may,  and, 
unless  we  escape  the  fate  of  all  other  Republics,  will  come  upon  us.  Corrup- 
tion may  yet  stalk  abroad  over  our  happy  land.  When  she  aims  a  blow  at  the 
liberties  of  tiie  people,  it  will  be  done  in  secret.,  such  deeds  always  shun  the 
light  of  day.  They  can  be  perpetrated  with  a  much  greater  chauce  of 
suooess  in  the  secrecy  of  an  electorial  conclave,  than  when  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  are  fully  exposed  to  the  public  view.  Let  us  therefore  esta- 
blish a  precedent  that  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices, or  corruption  hereafter.^** 

The  debate  upon  this  important  occasion,  occupying  seven 
days,  forms  a  most  striking  chapter  in  the  legislative  annals 
of  that  day ;  the  principle  involved,  with  all  its  collateral 
consequences,  being  met  and  combated  by  the  great  states- 
men of  that  body  with  such  ardor  and  inspiration,  as  only  the 
principles  of  public  justice  and  the  genius  of  Democracy, 
uncorrupted  by  the  contaminations  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
can  invoke.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  except  as  a 
matter  of  historic  contiguity,  that  this  resolution  was  substan- 
tially negatived,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
in  the  supreme  majesty  of  their  calling,  did  proceed  to  exe- 
cute and  fulfill,  in  the  august  name  and  superintending  pre- 
sence of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  sovereign 

*  These  eztracta  are  from  Colonel  Benton's  Abridgement  of  the  Debates  of 
Congress,  the  eighth  volume  of  which  has  already  been  issued  by  the  enter- 
pricing  publishers,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York. 
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fanctioD,  with  which,  by  the  Constitution,  in  this  specific 
exigency,  they  were  endowed. 

The  repugnance  felt  by  the  zealoas  statesman  of  this  period, 
against  the  assumption  or  exercise  by  Congress  of  this  high 
and  contingent  prerogative,  which  ought  to  be  vested  exclu- 
sively, and  under  all  contingencies,  in  the  people  at  the  polls, 
was  manifested  in  the  consideration  and  discussion — contem- 
poraneous with  the  event  alluded  to— of  the  propriety  of 
amending  the  Constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effectually 
and  for  ever  alienate  this  high  and  dangerous  authority  from 
the  National  Legislature,  and  conferring  upon  the  people,  in 
every  emergency,  the  sole  right  and  responsibility  of  election 
and  choice.  Dictated  by  the  intervention  of  the  Honse  of 
Kepresentatives,  resulting  in  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  the  Presidency,  a  resolution  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  on  the  opening  of  Congress  in  December,  1825,  by 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Abridge- 
ment, in  the  following  terms : — 

**  That  a  select  oommittee  be  appointed,  with  instruotions  to  inqaire  into 
the  expediency  of  amending  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  President  and  Yice-President  by  a  direct  rote 
of  the  people  in  districts.'^ 

This  resolution  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing proposition  offered  by  Eobert  G.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina : — 

**  And  that  the  committee  be  farther  instrnoted  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  so  amending  the  Oonstitntion,  as  to  secare  the  election  of  Pre- 
sident ar  d  Yice-President  of  the  United  States  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives." 

Though  this  salutary  principle  has  been  sustained,  in  the  ab- 
stract, at  least,  by  very  many  able  statesmen  in  America,  before 
and  since  the  period  when  it  was  thus  proposed  to  the  Senate, 
no  such  amendment  has  ever  been  incorporated  in,  or  added 
to,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  still  admits 
the  same  alternative  right  of  choice  to  Congress,  that  existed 
at  and  prior  to  the  year  1825.    But  no  instance  has  since  trans- 
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pired,  wherein  the  people  have  failed  to  consummate  an  elec- 
tion after  the  originally  established  order  of  the  Constitution. 
At  this  time,  also,  an  enlarged  system  of  internal  improvement 
was  being  delineated,  and  the  necessity  of  proportionably 
augmented  appropriations  to  this  end  by  Congress  was 
being  assiduously  impressed  upon  the  sense  of  the  country  by 
the  party  in  adminstration,  notoriously  committed  to  this 
policy.  The  Democratic  party,  under  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  and  with  a  sensitive  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  States  in  equality  and  local  independence,  had  early 
assumed  and  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention, resisting  all  measures,  under  however  specious  or 
plausible  a  guise,  that  could  be  construed  even  as  a  remote 
infringement  of  the  reserved  rights  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  within  the  measure  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, or  under  the  dominion  and  control  of  their  own  muni- 
cipal law.  Never  denying  the  utility  of  the  system  in  its 
largest  and  most  liberal  development  and  application,  the 
Democratic  party  had  contended  that  the  privilege  and  power 
was  confided  and  irrevocably  guaranteed  to  the  States  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  under  which  they  had  yielded  their 
adhesion  to,  and  entered  into  the  compact  of  union.  To 
render  this  construction  conclusive  and  unquestionable^  it 
had  received  the  affirmation  of  Jefferson — the  author  of  the 
Constitution,  and  venerated  father  of  Democracy — who,  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  a  matter  of  pretended  uncertainty  with  some, 
had  as  early  as  1808,  in  his  last  message  to  Congress,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  an  appeal  to  the  States  upon  the  point 
in  question,  to  settle  permanently  and  for  ever  a  matter  of 
such  great  and  paramount  moment  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
welfare  and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  upon  the  duty  and 
power  of  the  General  Government ;  and  similar  views  had 
been  entertained  also  by  Madison,  and  a  recommendation  of 
like  purport  submitted.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  constitutional  limit  in  the  judgement  of  many,  and  the 
growing  establishment  under  the  Whig  Administration  of  the 
principle  of  innovation,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York, 
proposed  these  resolutions  to  the  Senate : — 
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£s9okedf  ^'  That  Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to  nuke  roads 
and  canals  within  the  respective  States." 

Re^oUed^  ^^  That  a  select  Oommittee  he  appointed,  with  instmctions  to 
prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolntion  for  an  amendment  of  the  OoDstitn- 
tion,  prescribing  and  defining  the  power  Congress  shall  have  over  the 
subject  of  interna]  improvements,  and  subjecting  the  same  to  such  restric- 
tions as  shall  effeotuaJly  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  respective  States, 
and  secure  to  them  a  jost  distribution  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  all  the 
appropriations  made  for  that  purpose." 

iNotwithetanding  the  strenuous  advocacy  of  this  decided 
affirmative  provision,  its  friends  have  never  succeeded  in 
engrafting  it  upon  the  Constitution,  which  remains  still,  as  it 
always  has  been  regarded,  open  to  exception  and  miscon- 
struction. The  Democratic  party,  however,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  authority  of  Jefferson,  with  the  coordinate  sanction 
and  assurance  of  Madison,  and  other  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Constitutional  era,  early  repudiated  the  principle  of  interven- 
tion, and  by  the  imperious  decrees  of  the  people  in  a  number 
of  national  campaigns,  wherein  this  issue  has  preponde- 
rated, have  maintained  the  ascendant,  successfully  thwart- 
ing, in  a  long  series  of  trials,  the  purposes  of  innovation, 
contemplated  and  sought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  politi- 
cal creed  of  the  Nation,  by  the  early  Federalists  and 
modem  Whigs. 

Merely  proposing  to  note,  casually,  the  leading  poli- 
tical events  transpiring  within  the  period  designated  in 
the  opening  of  the  present  article,  we  cannot  consider 
or  review  elaborately  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  va- 
rious systems  and  measures  proposed.  We  have  yet  to 
notice,  however,  the  more  important  feature  in  the  Adminis- 
tration and  parliamentary  discussions  of  that  day,  growing 
out  of  the  proposal  of  the  President  to  nominate  and  appoint 
representatives  on  tlie  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Nations  assembled  at  Panama.  The  South 
American  States  had  resisted  the  domination  of  the  mother 
country,  and  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  of  which  power  they 
had  been  former  Colonies  or  dependants,  and  resolved  upon 
the  erection  of  an  independent  Federative  Republic,  offensive 
and  defensive,  stipulating  to  make  conotmon  cause,  in  the  sup- 
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port  of  what  were  deemed  common  rights  against  the 
encroachments  and  despotism  of  Spain,  still  claiming  the 
right  (as  held  before  the  Revolution,  initiated  by  Bolivar,) 
of  sovereignty  over  the  Republics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili, 
Colombia,  Buenos- Ayres,  &c.  These  States  proposed  enter- 
ing into  a  confederacy  ;  and  the  constitution  of  an  allied 
Power  against  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers,  was  tiie  avowed  purpose  of  deliberation  at 
the  proposed  Congress,  to  which  ministers  or  Plenipotentiaries 
from  the  United  States  had  been  invited.  President  Adams 
strenuously  insisted  upon  the  propriety  and  policy  of  comply- 
ing with  this  invitation.  His  proposition,  carrying  the 
appointment  of  representatives  to  this  confederated  alliance, 
was  successful  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  after  the  most 
animated  and  memorable  debate  of  which  our  congressional 
annals  present  any  record.  The  ground  of  resistance  was 
the  compromise  of  our  pledged  neutrality,  which  could  not 
be  maintained  if  participating  in  or  encouraging  the  belli- 
gerant  designs  of  these  States,  then  in  a  state  of  defiant  revo- 
lution and  expectant  independence.  What  is  now  known  as 
the  "Monroe  Doctrine,''  was  cited  by  the  friends  of  the 
policy,  and  the  disaffected  States  themselves,  as  estaj)lishing 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  interfere  and 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  The  "  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  "  was  then  understood  to  imply  nothing  more 
than  the  imperative  necessity  of  resisting  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  South  American  Provinces,  through  a  combina- 
tion or  alliance  of  European  powers  in  conjunction  with 
Spain.  It  did  not  imply  or  involve  a  declaration  of  war 
agaihst  Spain  and  in  behalf  of  her  revolted  colonies.  To  this 
same  doctrine,  so  early  enunciated,  the  United  States  must 
undeviatingly  adhere  in  every  negotiation  or  controversy  con- 
cerning the  position  and  destiny  of  any  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican Continent.  These  States,  over  which  Spain,  from  the 
period  of  their  colonization,  had  exercised  a  supervisory  juris- 
diction, and  held  continued  sovereignty,  were  at  this  period 
effectually  divorced  from  all  allegiance  to  any  European 
power,  and  have  since  maintained  a  confederated  or  separate 
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independence.  The  mother  country  at  this  time  lost  all  her 
Spanish- American  dependants  and  Trans-oceanic  possessions 
but  the  star  of  the  Carribean-Cuba,  which,  by  the  sufferance 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  she  still  nominally 
retains.  And  here  commenced  the  march  of  reyolutioui 
more  or  less  successful  in  issue,  and  important  in  its  bearings, 
upon  the  sway  and  supremacy  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres. 

The  debates  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time  likewise  unfolded  many  important  theories  of  interna- 
tional policy,  affecting  the  interest  and  designs  of  this  govern- 
ment ;  out  of  the  controversy,  in  its  incipient  stages,  grew  the 
celebrated  Monroe  Doctrine  of  Non-intervention  by  European 
Powers  in  the  affairs  of  North  and  South  America.  It  had 
its  effect,  when  first  promulgated,  in  preventing  the  onslaught 
of  the  more  powerful  European  States,  in  union  with  Spain, 
to  dragoon  into  subordination  to  a  foreign  despotism,  the 
South  American  Eepublics :  the  germ  must  soon  expand ; — 
civilization  and  the  steady,  irresistible  march  of  empire  are 
giving  a  new  significance  to  the  things  of  that  intermediate 
political  era ;  a  recurrence  to  it  at  this  day  will  therefore  be 
found  eminently  advantageous  and  politic. 


FROM  A  MS.  PLAY. 


FBOMONTOBT  ON  THE  ATLAimC  TS  KXJBOPE.      TIME,  MOSN1KG 

A  8T0BM    GSADUAIXT  DEPABTmO THE    SPIBIT  OF  EUBOPE    IB 

DISOOYEBED. 


STTBOPX. 

THRICE  have  I  given  my  message  to  the  tempest, 
And  thrice  he  moaned  obedient  to  my  summons, 
And  now  the  Continents  rnvst  answer  me : 
0 !  I  have  need  of  some  companionship, 
In  this,  my  dim  distress.    Ah,  me  I  Ah,  me  I 
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The  Pestilenoe  will  not  stay  hia  festival 

Of  freqnent  shrouds,  and  graves,  and  moarnfiil  bells. 

Ah,  me  I  hot  scalding  tears  alone.    I  called, 

And  called,  and  called  by  every  wintry  stream, 

'        And  faded  wood,  and  in  the  caverns  old, 

On  Earth,  bat  inarticalate  her  voice 

Only  moaned  up  like  darkness.    Wo  is  me  I 

O,  sisters,  come  I  miogle  yoar  tears  with  mine. 

Or  give  me  golden  prophecy  of  hope, 

For  it  is  terrible  to  be  alone  with  grief. 

[After  a  paute. 
She  comes,  nugestic  Asia  comes !  how  swift 

Her  delicate  feet  are  trampling  down  the  storm, 

And  the  fhU  cloud  of  her  dark  hair  streams  out 

Along  the  wildered  winds.    Alas  1  she  wears 

The  withered  wreath  she  wore  in  Eden  lost : 

It  heralds  wo ;  bat  I  will  wait  her  speech. 

[Looking  Uwctrdt  the  SotUh, 

Joy  I  Joy  I    Dosk  Afric  with  her  jewelled  brow 

Walks  from  her  glittering  chambers  of  the  Bonth, 

like  Night  with  stars. 

[Turning  towards  the  Weet, 

And  yonder  comes 

America,  the  olden  qniver  at  her  back 

Battling,  and  in  her  hand  the  mighty  bow 

Her  people  bent  in  the  great  woods  before 

The  conqueror  came ;  she  mourns  them  yet. 

[Looking  around. 
And  now  they  nearer — nearer — ^nearer  come. 

[4fter  a  pauae,  Aria  entere. 

Sister  of  Asia,  welcome  to  my  realm. 


Moumfally  walking  in  a  Persian  vale, 
Where  thousands  lie  in  Battlers  gory  pall, 

I  heard  above  the  trumpet's  dying  wail, 
The  long,  loud  music  of  thine  earnest  call. 

(JJriea  enten.) 

APBIOA. 

My  kingdoms  moan  for  bread,  and  millions  die, 
Tet  have  I  answered  thy  repeated  cry. 

(America  enten.) 

AMBBIOA.. 

Where  the  awful  volcano 
Leaped  up  from  his  hiJr, 
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And  oides  went  toesing 

like  leaves  in  the  air, 
I  heard  thee,  oheyed  thee — 

What  need  of  me  there  f 

EUBOPS. 

0,  sisters,  listen !  with  no  fretful  word 
Have  I  compelled  ye  to  my  dying  clime, 
I  see  that  all  are  wrapped  in  one  wide  woe, 
And  Rain  clothes  ns  in  a  fiery  robe. 
I  called  on  Earth — 

THB  OTHBBfl. 

And  we,  too,  called  on  Earth. 

STJBOPB. 

Like  one  torn  by  a  mighty  paiD,  too  prond 
Or  weak  to  give  clear  utterance,  her  voice 
Moaned  dumbly — and  I  called  npon  the  Ocean ; 
His  large  bine  eyes  look  sorrowful  reproof. 

ASIA. 

Because  my  people  mingled  his  clear  wave 
With  blood. 

EUBOPB. 

I  called  on  all  the  stars ;  their  crystal  lutea 

Ran  suddenly  into  a  lucent  sound 

Of  tender  sorrow ;  and  the  watching  moon. 

Veiling  her  brow  and  bosom  in  a  cloud, 

Like  one  too  sad  to  tell  her  grief,  spake  not ; 

What  means  this  dreadful  silence?    Sisters,  speak? 

ASIA. 

The  meaning?  I  have  asked  it,  too :  alas  I 
Alas  I  the  once  oracular  stars  were  vexed 
With  my  long  questioning,  but  no  answer  came 
From  all  the  spangled  space :  I  asked  no  more. 

AFBIOA. 

Questioning  too,  I  stood  at  midnight  in 

The  awful  shadow  of  a  still  Pyramid, 

And  summoned  up  the  parted  Centuries 

From  their  large  tombs ;  they  came,  a  mighty  line. 

Their  garments  dashed  with  blood,  like  murdered  kings, 

Over  the  darkling  waste,  and  round  me  ranked 

Their  spectral  shapes,  and  slowly,  clearly  spoke, 
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^'  What  has  been,  still  shall  be  !*'  and  said  no  more, 
But  with  a  sad,  nncertain  soand,  like  winds 
At  moumfdl  meeting  in  a  desert  palm 
That  shades  dead  cararans,  they  returned 
To  their  dim  sepulchres. 

AliSBIOA. 

Last  night  I  sat 
On  a  lone  Indian  moand  by  blue  Ohio's  stream, 
When  suddenly  I  felt  a  thin  cold  hand 
Laid  in  my  own ;  I  looked  and  saw  the  one 
Whose  bodily  vesture  lay  beneath :  his  eyes 
Shot  forth  no  prophecies  of  quick  revenge. 

BUBOPB. 

These  answers  all  are  terrible,  but  not  certain. 

We  four,  the  guardians  of  the  Ountinents, 

Together  hold  the  spell  that  opes  the  gate 

To  subtle  Anac's  far,  tremendous  home : 

Then  let  us  bow  before  his  potent  throne. 

And  ask  what  influence  now  supremely  reigns. 

Gomel  Ck>inel 

Our  journey  lies  through  many  a  wailing  dell, 
Where  the  red  Pestilence  stamps  his  fiery  feet, 

And  where  the  low-voiced  melancholy  bell     ' 
Drops  shadowy  music  on  the  grass-grown  street, 
While  wan-eyed  mourners  with  their  ooflins  meet. 

The  sun  and  stars  may  smite  the  air  in  vain, 

And  the  moon's  beams  may  fall  like  leaden  rain 

Through  the  low  clouds  on  every  hill  and  plain ; 

But  we  can  thread  our  way  amid  the  gloom, 

By  torches  flickering  round  the  frequent  tomb : 
Thus,  only  thus,  'tis  ours  to  roam 

Until  we  reach  great  Anao's  awful  home. 
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VOLCAITIC  FLASHES  FROM  ITALT. 


(GontlniMd  ftom  Isst  Na  p.  180.) 

¥E  returned  to  Eeggio.  After  the  insurgents  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  town,  and  liberated  the  political  prisoners, 
they  went  en  masse  to  the  Cathedral  to  chant  a  Te  deum  in 
sign  of  their  gratitude  to  Heaven.  The  tri-color  was  planted 
on  the  fort,  and  could  be  seen  waving  across  the  sea  from  the 
heights  of  Messina.  The  universal  shout  was, "  Viva  Pio  IX. ! 
Viva  Ferdinando  11. 1  Abassso  il  cattivo  govemo.  I"  When  the 
news  reached  Naples,  eight  battalions  of  light  troops  were  dis- 
patched under  Gen.  Nunziante,  on  sixteen  frigates.  Two 
frigates  approached  Reggio,  and  began  to  bombard  the  town 
with  shells,  which  filled  the  city  with  dead  and  wounded. 
The  Count  d'Aquilla,  son  of  the  King,  condescended  to  com- 
mand the  expedition.  The  insurgents  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains— ^the  city  was  taken,  and  the  tri-color  hauled  down. 
Olivieri  was  hanged — many  citizens  were  slaughtered,  and 
the  General  had  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  the  town  shot  in  cold  blood.  Some  of  them  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  insurrection. 

Gen.  Vial  was  doing  at  Palermo  what  Landi  was  at  Mes- 
sina and  Nunziante  at  Reggio.  Two  hundred  suspected  per- 
sons were  arrested  at  night,  sent- on  board  vessels,  and  in  the 
darkness  transported  to  the  inhospitable  rocks  of  Favignano, 
Pantelleria,  and  Ustica — their  miserable  families  remaining 
ignorant  of  their  fate. 

But  the  one  that  showed  himself  most  worthy  of  the  royal 
alter  ego  was  Landi  at  Messina.  A  poor  anchorite,  on  whose 
person  were  found  balls  and  powder,  was  arrested  and  drag- 
ged to  the  citadel,  where  he  received  twenty-five  beatings  per 
day,  had  his  beard  all  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  and  was  bru- 
tally disfigured.  The  8th  of  October,  a  Capuchin  and  an 
artisan  attempted  in  an  open  boat  to  save  themselves  on  board 
the  English  steamer  Bulldog,  then  lying  near  the  fort  of  Mes- 
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sina.  They  were  overtaken  by  the  police,  and  with  the  boat- 
men who  rowed  them  off,  cruelly  beaten  by  oars  till  they 
passed  the  dungeons  of  the  castle.  Military  commissions  were 
every  day  condemning  citizens  to  tortures  and  death. 

The  insurrection  had  now  become  general,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  country  the  people  had  taken  up  arms.  The  insurgents, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  had  taken  the  field,  and 
were  raising  fortifications  and  defences.  Their  arms  bore  Eng- 
lish marks — they  had  drums  and  pieces  of  artillery.  Their 
flag  was  the  work  of  a  noble  lady  of  Reggio.  It  bore  a  red 
cross  on  a  white  field  surrounded  by  as  many  smaller  crosses 
as  there  are  States  in  Italy.  Borneo,  a  man  of  mature  age, 
and  known  throughout  the  Provinces,  was  the  leader  of  this 
valorous  host.  They  committed  no  violence  or  outrage — they 
were  intelligent,  resolute  men,  determined  to  be  free. 

Nunziante,  who  was  continually  informed  of  their  designs 
and  positions  by  his  spies,  divided  his  army  into  three  columns, 
and  prepared  for  a  simultaneous  attack  from  as  many  differ- 
ent quarters.  The  shock  was  made  and  repelled  with  hero- 
ism ;  and  after  many  ineffectual  efforts,  Nunziante  was  forced 
to  draw  off,  leaving  the  field  to  the  patriots.  They  hoisted 
their  flag  over  the  camp  of  victory,  and  sang  songs  of  ti-iumph 
and  praise  to  the  glory  of  Pius  IX. 

While  the  King  was  thus  attempting  to  crush  the  move- 
ments of  Sicily  and  Calabria  in  blood,  without  granting  those 
reforms  which  would  at  once  have  pacified  the  people,  the 
Abruzzi,  which  had  till  no-vf  remained  quiet,  began  to  light 
the  torch  of  insurrection  along  its  hills.  Gen.  Carraba  was 
sent  into  that  district  with  five  squadrons  of  lancers  and  dra- 
goons. The  loyal  people,  who  had  petitioned  in  vain,  did  not 
wait  for  the  attack — ^they  advanced  to  meet  the  royal  troops. 
They  displayed  the  heroism  which  has  always  characterized 
the  Italians  when  fighting  for  liberty,  and  seldom  at  any  other 
time.  On  the  day  of  battle,  four  hundred  Swiss  that  had  sold 
themselves  as  mercenary  soldiers  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
a  hundred  gens  (TarmeSy  were  left  on  the  field  by  the  fieeing 
battalions  of  Ferdinand. 

In  Messina,  arrests  continued,  and  crowds  of  persons  of  mo- 
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derate  opinions,  and  who  had  committed  no  offensive  acts, 
were  herded  in  foul  prisons.  Italy  knows  the  names  of  Gai- 
tano  Grano,  the  friend  of  artists  and  poor  men,  Dominico 
Piraino,  and  the  Baron  Cordon^ — exemplary  and  peaceable 
citizens,  who,  with  many  others  guilty  of  no  crime,  were  drag- 
ged to  the  dungeons.  The  Sovereign  and  his  Lieutenants 
seemed  to  be  transported  with  fury.  They  neither  thought 
of  nor  did  they  desire  any  other  mode  of  suppressing  the  Re- 
volution, except  a  reign  of  terror.  When  unfavorable  repoiia 
reached  the  capital,  the  King  raved  like  a  wild  beast.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  he  ordered  several  of  his  officers  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  on  mere  suspicion^ 
to  be  shot.  At  such  moments  nothing  could  appease  him  but 
blood,  and  where  his  suspicions  alighted  blood  flowed.  In 
writing  to  her  daughter  Maria  Christina,  the  Queen  Mother 
communicated  to  her  the  alarm  she  felt,  lest  even  the  King 
might  be  in  peril.  "  My  poor  Ferdinand,"  she  said, "  is  in  such 
a  state  of  embarrassment  that  he  cannot  go  out  He  no  longer 
knows  what  he  is  doing."  Tlie  royal  family  kept  within  doors. 
It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  indignation  and  alarm  of  the 
king  and  of  del  Caretto,  on  the  arrival  of  news  from  the  rest 
of  Italy.  Everywhere  the  cause  of  liberty  was  gaining 
ground,  and  the  Pope  seemed,  thus  far,  to  observe  its  progress 
with  serenity  and  satisfaction.  For  several  weeks  the  king 
acted  as  if  he  thought  he  could  entirely  interrupt  the  progress 
and  transmission  of  human  intelligence.  Letters  were  opened, 
passports  denied,  Neapolitan  seamen  stripped  on  entering  and 
leaving  ports,  and  forbidden  to  land  at  Lacon  and  other 
places;  but  it  was  all  vain.  The  Liberal  journals  of  Home 
and  Tuscany  were  telling  the  world  every  day  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  terror  enacted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula 
— ^they  even  revealed  diumally  the  inmost  secrets  of  the 
palace  of  Ferdinand.  The  king  doubted  the  fidelity  of  his 
troops — already  several  of  tlie  officers  with  their  regiments 
had  joined  the  insurgents.  He  bethought  himself  of  many 
expedients  to  counterbalance  the  danger.  Among  others,  he 
had  a  medal  struck  for  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Mes- 
sina against  the  people.    On  one  side  was  FedeUa^  on  the 
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other,  Meaaena^  let  Settembre — to  reward  the  butchers  and 
immortalize  the  massacre.  Those  who  shared  in  the  honors 
of  that  day  received  a  pension  and  doable  pay ;  the  same 
awards  were  made  to  tlie  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
fell,  while  the  King's  retainers  were  decorated  with  orders  of 
nobility.  But  this  conduct  of  the  king  had  a  different  effect 
from  what  he  intended.  The  troops  in  Calabria  joined  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  the  Eighth  Begiment  of  the  line 
refused  to  fire  on  the  citizens. 

Towards  the  close  of  September,  Romeo's  band  had  become 
a  formidable  army.  They  had  lifted  over  their  cannons  the 
banner  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  sympathies  of  Italy  were 
with  them.  Komeo  had  arranged  his  forces  in  three  bands. 
The  first  was  made  up  with  men  whom  he  knew  he  could  rely 
on,  and  he  called  it  the  Legion  of  Death.  The  second  was 
commanded  by  himself,  and  the  third  by  Plotino.  They  were 
waiting  for  the  day  of  battle,  and  they  felt  how  much 
depended  on  their  arms.  General  Nunziante  marched 
against  Komeo  with  the  best  troops  of  Naples,  and  his  plan 
was  to  surround  the  Constitutional  army  and  overwhelm 
them  by  a  superior  force.  His  dispositions  were  admirably 
made,  and  he  was  confident  of  success.  The  battle  came  on 
and  the  struggle  was  desperate ;  what  Bomeo's  band  lacked 
in  arms,  munitions,  and  discipline,  was  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  valor  of  their  conduct  and  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  A  charge  of  the  Legion  of  Death  shattered  the  main 
column  of  Nunziante,  and  the  general  and  his  troops  saved 
themselves  by  precipitate  flight.  From  every  hill-top  of  the 
Calabrian  provinces  the  telegraphs  reported,  "  The  Constitu- 
tional banner  floating." 

The  shout  of  victory,  coming  down  the  ragged  cliffs  of 
Calabria,  was  echoed  back  from  the  shores  of  Sicily.  His 
dominions  were  fast  sliding  from  their  moorings  by  the  throne 
of  Ferdinand.  Naples  had  put  on  the  aspect  of  a  beleaguered 
town ;  the  streets  were  guarded  by  numerous  patrols  oishirri 
and  gensd'armes,  mounted  and  on  foot,  with  orders  to  fire  on 
the  people  at  the  first  shout  of  liberty.  The  troops  were  shut 
up  in  their  quarters,  the  guards  doubled,  even  before  the 
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police  were  cannon  drawn  np  with  lighted  matches.  The 
students,  against  whom  these  orders  had  been  purposely 
issued,  were  in  the  greatest  desperation.  They  were  prohi- 
bited correspondence  even  with  their  own  families,  nor  were 
they  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Things  had  reached  such  a  pass,  that  the  Pope  felt  called 
on  to  address  an  autograph  letter  to  King  Ferdinand,  to 
induce  him  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  his  people,  and  enter 
the  path  of  reform.  But  Ferdinand  was  inexorable.  He  was 
surrounded  and  prompted  by  counsellors  who  feared  neither 
Ponti&  nor  insurgents — he  wished  still  to  bathe  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  people,  and  he  closed  his  ears  to  the  paternal 
counsels  of  Pius  IX.  Good  men,  who  would  under  other  cir- 
cumstances have  contemplated  with  disfavor  any  abatement 
of  the  royal  prerogatives,  began  to  think  there  was  no  salva- 
tion for  Naples  except  in  the  concession  of  the  king.  The 
friends  of  the  king,  men  worthy  of  that  title,  implored  him  to 
yield  before  the  torrent  of  popular  indignation  submerged  the 
throne  and  his  family.  He  would  not  hear  tlieir  counsels ; 
he  seemed  determined  to  add  another  confirmation  to  the  pro- 
verb of  the  ancients :  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy,  tiliey 
first  make  mad. 

The  Consulta  di  Statto  was  confined  in  Naples.  The  king 
resisted  with  all  his  ministers.  The  Prince  Campo  Franco 
insisted  on  a  change  of  policy  as  the  only  means  of  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  king ;  but  the  ministerial  majority  could 
not  be  induced  by  these  persuasions,  and  the  Consulto  was 
dissolved,  leaving  things  worse  than  before.  In  the  council, 
of  ministers,  however,  which  succeeded,  Cavalier  Santangelo, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  spoke  strongly  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  He  des- 
cribed the  difficalt  position  of  Austria,  the  unnatural  policy 
of  France,  the  preponderance  of  England  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  her  growing  influence  in  Italy,  and  her  well-known 
sympathy  for  Sicily ;  the  mighty  mtoral  power  of  the  Pontiff, 
the  dijBiculty  of  opposing  him,  the  isolation  of  Naples,  the 
execration  which  he  would  experience  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  progress  of  the  Constitutionalists.    £te  concluded 
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by  showing  the  necessity  of  patting  an  end  to  the  civil  war, 
of  conciliating  the  irritated  public  mind  by  granting  rational 
reforms,  not  because  the  insurgents  demanded  them,  but 
because  the  times  called  for  them,  and  they  ought  to  be 
granted. 

Such  counsel  came  unexpectedly  from  Santangelo,  and  it 
was  met  by  the  sternest  opposition.  He  formally  replied  by 
asking  his  dismission,  declaring  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  minis- 
ter to  keep  his  place  when  he  conld  discover  no  other  means 
for  preserving  the  crown  of  his  king  than  those  which  had 
been  rejected.  The  calm  and  firm  pereuasions  of  Santangelo 
had  little  effect  on  the  ministry,  and  the  council  broke  up, 
leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself — ^time  was  passing. 

The  Oalabrians,  at  least,  knew  how  to  use  it ;  they  were  in 
correspondence  with  their  friends  in  Sicily,  and  already  a 
programme  was  established  for  a  general  union  of  action. 
Among  them  were  two  English  officers  and  one  Prussian, 
experienced  in  military  affairs ;  here  and  there  amongst  their 
inhospitable  forests  they  had  transported  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  they  had  grown  so  strong  that  they  were  preparing  to 
march  on  [Naples.  Ferdinand  sent  to  Sicily  for  troops  to 
defend  his  capital,  but  his  Lieutenant  refused  to  dispatch 
them,  apprehending  a  terrible  revolution  every  hour  at 
Palermo. 

At  this  crisis  the  English  Ambassador  presented  a  com- 
mand to  the  Neapolitan  Gk)vemment,  demanding  the  reason 
why  the  public  burdens  on  the  island  of  Sicily  had  been  so 
enormously  increased  without  a  convocation  of  Parliament, 
since  the  pledge  of  Ferdinand  I.  had  been  guaranteed  by 
England  that  no  augmentation  of  burdens  should  take  place 
without,  summoning  a  Parliament.  The  king  received  the 
command  witli  great  surprise,  for  he  no  longer  recognised  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1816,  since  the  Sicilian  Parliament, 
in  violation  of  it,  had  been  dissolved,  and  two  Ministerial 
councils,  called  by  him  to  advise  their  sovereign,  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  tell  him  that,  so  far  as  Sicily  was  concerned,  he 
was  but  her  ConstiUitional  king — ^that  the  Sicilian  Constitu- 
tion had  been  suppressed  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  king^  but 
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never  abrogated.  Ferdinand  consnlted  the  Austrian  Cabinet, 
and  replied  to  the  English  Ambassador  that  no  weight  could 
be  given  to  his  argument,  since  the  Constitution  of  Sicily  had 
been  dissolved  in  due  forin  by  a  royal  decree.  Therefore  this 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  irritate  the  king,  and  inflame  the 
severities  of  his  goverment — ^a  large  number  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction were  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  criminal  dungeons 
of  ^Naples;  even  a  counsellor  of  State  was  subjected  to  insultr 
ing  visits  from  the  police,  his  only  crime  having  been  an 
attempt  to  save  the  throne  of  his  master  by  counselling  the 
only  course  that  could  .possibly  prevent  a  revolution.  In  the 
capital  all  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  government  had 
given  way,  and  men  held  theniselves  in  readiness  for  any 
event. 

The  victorious  bands  of  Calabria,  now  swollen  into  a  revo- 
lutionary army,  were  animated  by  a  growing  enthusiasm,  and 
they  felt  the  completest  confidence  in  their  leaders.  While 
the  Italian  flag  with  the  Boman  eagle  was  floating  from  four 
c(ymmv/ii^  of  the  Sannio,  Romeo  invited  Generals  Stattella 
and  Annunziante  to  a  parley.  They  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  refdse  it.  Borneo  proposed  a  termination  of  hostilities,  if 
the  Eang  would  decree  a  general  amnesty,  and  change  his 
ministry.  This  proposal,  however,  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
hostilities  continued. 

The  English  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  was  ordered  to 
the  seas  of  Italy.  It  arrived,  but  the  infatuated  king  woukl 
hear  no  counsels  but  those  which  soothed  his  passions  by 
gratifying  the  savage  wilfulness  of  his  nature. 

The  Pope,  who  had  seen  his  autograph  letter  treated  with 
contempt  by  Ferdinand,  sent  Cardinal  Ferretti  to  Naples  to 
Inspire  sentiments  of  humanity  in  the  mind  of  the  Ejing.  The 
eloquence  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  paternal  authority  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church  were  of  no  avail.  "First,"  said  Ferdinand, 
"  I  will  conquer  and  punish,  and  then  I  will  talk  about  reforms 
at  times  and  in  ways  I  think  best"  Such  was  the  answer  of 
the  young  Caligula  to  the  affectionate  and  sage  counsels  of 
the  venerable  Pontiff  of  Bome.  True,  Borne  was  divided 
against  herself — many  of  the  highest  of  the  clergy  in  Naples 
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and  of  the  nobles  hated  Pins  and  opposed  his  reforms.  In 
the  company  of  many  persons  of  rank  Cardinal  Pignatelli 
declared  that  he  had  already  shown  what  he  thonght  of 
Mastai)  for,  in  the  conclave  he  had  voted  for  Lambmschini. 

In  Messina  the  cause  of  the  patriots  was  less  fortunate,  and 
cruelties  more  ferocious  than  were  known  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  reign  of  terror  were  perpetrated  under  the  atrocious 
Landi.  Every  day  his  proclamations  appeared,  and  they  filled 
Europeans  with  horror.  All  persons  having  arms  of  any 
description  were,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  present  them  in 
the  public  piazza,  or  die  without  trial.  A  list  of  suspected 
persons  was  drawn  up,  and  affixed  in  Messina,  and  every 
person  therein  named,  who  had  not  surrendered  himself,  had  a 
price  set  on  his  head.  ^'  The  killer  shall  have  three  hundred 
ducats  for  every  one  he  kills,  and  one  thousand  ducats  for 
every  one  he  delivers  alive."  Multitudes  of  innocent  persons 
had  fled  or  concealed  themselves — every  moment  they 
awaited  death.  The  calmness  of  annihilation  brooded  over 
the  devoted  city. 

In  the  meantime  Komeo  had  been  exasperated  by  the  loss 
of  his  son  in  his  last  battle,  but  he  had  avenged  him  on  the 
spot  by  running  his  rapier  through  the  heart  of  the  murderer 
of  his  boy.  Fearing  that  the  patriots  had  betrayed  the  cause 
in  Messina,  he  sent  them  the  following  proclamation : — "  If 
before  the  20th  of  October  you  do  not  put  yourselves  in  armed 
defence  for  the  cause  which  I  have  till  now  defended,  the 
cause  of  Italy,  of  religion  which  requires  humanity  and  not 
murder,  the  cause  of  its  head.  Pins  IX.,  I  will  present  to  the 
Neapolitan  Government  a  list  of  the  leaders  abeady  compro- 
mised, and  I  will  abandon  myself  to  my  fate." 

The  patriots  of  Messina  replied : — "  Fear  nothing — we  are 
neither  sleeping  nor  dead.  When  the  day  comes  you  will 
see  whether  we  are  poltrons  or  heroes."  The  sympathies  of 
Europe  were  with  the  Sicilians.  They  sent  up  no  shout  of 
revolt — ^no  cry  of  a  Eepublic — ^they  only  required  their  Con- 
stitution of  1812 — ^they  were  not  rebels — the  King  had  recog- 
nised that  Constitution  of  his  own  free  will,  and  sanctified  it 
with  his  oath  when,  driven  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon  on  the 
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continent,  he  had  taken  I'efuge  among  the  Sicilians.  Thirty- 
four  kings  had  recognised  it — tjie  treaty  of  Vienna  had  not 
abolished  it — ^it  had  been  guaranteed  by  England.  This 
latter  fact  is  of  some  importance  when  men  make  up  their 
judgment  on  the  affairs  of  the  two  Sicilies,  for  had  England 
redeemed  her  pledge  she  would  have  compelled  the  King  of 
Naples  to  respect  the  treaty  with  Sicily,  whose  integrity  she 
had  guaranteed. 

Landi's  premium  had  been  offered  and  heard  by  half  a 
million  of  people ;  but  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  that 
betrayed  his  neighbor,  and  yet  there  was  scarcity,  and 
poverty,  and  suffering.  Three  hundred  ducats  for  a  single 
shot,  and  a  thousand  ducats  for  a  single  uttered  word  I  Let 
the  fact  be  known  from  Siberia  with  its  exiles,  to  Patagonia 
with  its  cannibals — there  was  not  found  a  man  to  fire  that 
single  shot,  nor  make  that  single  poignard  thrust,  nor  pro- 
nounce that  single  word,  in  all  the  island  of  Sicily.  Who 
then  will  call  the  Italians  a  nation  of  traitors  ? 

Our  table  is  loaded  with  the  bloody^  records  of  Landi's  alter 
ego  government,  and  many  a  tortured  victim  looks  up  to  us 
for  defence — for  the  revenge  of  history.  Patience  and 
pardon,  brothers,  for  we  cannot  speak  for  all.  We  cannot 
single  out  all  the  individual  notes  of  woe  that  blend  their 
sighs  in  this  mournful  chorus  that  smites  our  ears  when  we 
turn  our  eyes  from  the  windows  across  the  blue  waters  that 
roll  between  us  and  thy  sacred  ashes. 

Let  Sciva  speak — one  of  your  slaughtered  compatriots. 
The  day  of  his  ezecution,  he  received,  in  prison,  a  visit  from 
a  father  confessor,  sent  as  Landi's  spy  [but  Sciva  did  not  know 
it].  "  I  come,"  said  the  tiger  in  lamb's  clothing,  "  to  assist  thy 
soul,  my  son,  in  its  solemn  transit  to  the  world  of  spirits." 
Sciva  heard  his  words  and  listened  calmly  to  his  demand, 
that  he  should  make  revelations  of  his  designs  and  accomplices. 
I  cannot  describe  the  look  of  unutterable  scorn  which  the 
condemned  man  cast  on  the  dark-souled  priest  at  an  offer  of 
absolution  on  such  terms  I  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  patriot 
was  led  to  execution,  followed  by  the  same  priest  imploring 
him  jnoualy  to  save  his  life.    "  Why  wilt  thou  die  ?" 
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"  Wilt  thou  not  at  least  hear  my  words,  and  thou  may'st  save 
thy  life  ?"  Sciva's  soul  was  firm — ^the  crowd  heard  the 
result — they  rushed  to  the  dwelling  of  Sciva's  aged  fatlier, 
staggering  under  the  load  of  Sciva's  dying  and  heroic  bless- 
ing to  his  sire.  In  the  meantime  Sciva  had  been  conducted 
back  to  prison,  and  another  and  a  worthy  minister  of  Ood, 
who  knew  he  must  soon  die,  endeavored  to  administer  to  the 
condemned  the  last  consolations  of  a  religion  which  shall  yet 
outlive  all  hypocrisy.  Sciva  knew  then  the  cruel  treachery 
that  Landi  had  attempted.  He  unfolded  his  soul  to  the 
pious  man  who  was  trying  to  intercede  for  him  with  God. 
But  the  8fpy  priest  overheard  all  the  conversation ;  and  when 
the  confessor  left  the  dungeon,  the  spy  snatched  from  his 
hand  a  declaration  which  Sciva  had  made — ^his  dying  words 
of  encouragement  to  his  Italian  brothers — kicked  the  man  of 
God  from  the  prison,  ilxreatened  him  with  the  wrath  of  Landi, 
and  hurried  away  with  the  stolen  declaration  to  the  dUer  ego^ 
who,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  ordered  Sciva  to  be  led  out  to 
instant  death.  That  same  hour  this  Christian  Leonidas  re- 
ceived si^  musket  balls  in  his  heart  I  but  his  name  will  live 
in  the  Pantheon  of  Italian  history. 

The  Council  of  State  was  again  summoned  October  13th. 
Santangelo  had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  the  king  to 
resign,  and  he  proposed  some  change  in  the  ministry  and 
ibrm  of  administration  in  Sicily.  There  was  nothing  radical 
in  these  reforms,  but  the  king  would  not  listen  to  concessions 
— ^he  would  not  even  change  forms.  Again  the  Council 
broke  up,  leaving  the  future  once  more  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  already 
reached  its  last  stage  of  horror ;  it  had  not ;  new  atrocities 
were  invented.  In  Messina  a  man  was  executed  on  a  charge 
of  having  fired  on  a  soldier  from  a  window.  The  charge  was 
proved  false  by  the  soldier  himself,  but  the  innocent  man 
was  already  dead,  and  had  been  cast  into  the  pit  of  the 
executed.  The  family  asked  for  his  body.  It  was  given  up 
on  condition  they  paid  ten  thousand  ducats  for  it.    They  did. 

The  brother  of  the  leader  Eomeo,  being  taken  and  killed, 
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his  nephew,  captnred  and  conducted  on  foot,  wa^  forced 
to  carry  in  his  hands  the  bleeding  head  of  his  uncle  to  Eeg- 
gio,  where  he  too  was  beheaded,  invoking,  with  his  last 
sigh,  the  names  of  Pius  IX.  and  his  beloved  Italy.  Young 
Pietro  Mazzoni,  who  had  obtained  a  pledge  of  security  for 
his  person,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  Annunziante,  was 
immediately  put  to  death.  This  young  man  was  betrothed 
to  a  fair  peasant  girl,  and  beloved  throughout  the  country. 
But  a  few  days  before,  too,  he  had  pardoned  the  Sub-Inten- 
dent  of  the  district,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands — a  man 
who  had  on  his  knees  prayed  to  him  for  mercy  in  the  name 
of  the  souls  of  the  Bandiera  martyrs. 

What  strange  lights  and  shades  were  seen  in  these  months 
in  Italy  1  While  the  agents  of  Ferdinand  were  eclipsing 
Tiberias  and  Caligula,  and  inventing  npw  modes  of  torture  to 
inflame  the  ignominy  which  might  stiU  more  embitter*  the 
death  of  the  innocent,  capital  punishment  had  been  abolished 
in  Lucca;  while  by  the  side  of  the  orange  gardens  of  Regglo, 
rows  of  hanged  men  were  swinging  from  the  halters,  the 
gardens  of  Lucca  were  illuminated  by  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  guillotine.  In  Sicily  the  commissioners  of  Ferdinand 
"were  rivalling  each  other  in  the  race  of  hangmen,  while  in 
Tuscany  that  black  name  was  blotted  from  the  vocabulary  of 
justice. 

Tlie  official  journals  of  Naples  covered  the  afilairs  of  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily  with  the  veil  of  falsehood  or  silence.  It 
declared  that  all  the  communes  sent  to  the  king  addresses  to 
make  known  the  general  contentment,  but  these  attempts  to 
deceive  Europe  were  futile.  These  addresses  were  got  up 
by  the  Intendants,  and  signed  only  by  the  police  spies  and 
officers  of  Ferdinand.  Tlie  Debars  and  the  PortfeuiUe  of 
France  came  with  their  aid  to  the  lying  work,  and  thus  madQ 
another  tribute  to  the  mountain  of  crime  and  infamy  which, 
in  its  fall,  was  to  crush  the  last  vestige  of  the  Bourbons  of 
France.  But  the  conspiracy  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  philo- 
sophical minister  against  the  hopes  of  Europe,  seemed  to  have 
raised  even  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  and  the  torch  which 
was  to  communicate  the  exploding  fire  to  the  throne  of  the 
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aged  monarch  of  the  Boulevards  was  laid  by  an  Almighty 
hand.  Such  astounding  events  as  soon  transpired  in  Paris, 
may,  par  excellence,  be  termed  providential,  since  they  are 
never  forestalled  by  human  calculation. 

In  the  Calabrias  the  arms  of  Rome  were  victorious — ^in  Mes- 
sina there  was  the  peace  of  death.  A  deputation  of  gentle- 
men of  noble  and  ofiScial  rank  started  for  Naples  to  petition 
the  King  for  an  amnesty  as  the  only  means  of  calming  the 
minds  of  the  people  already  exasperated  beyond  conception. 

In  Naples  the  agents  of  the  government  were  attempting 
a  schism  in  the  church,  by  inflaming  the  monks,  the  nuns,  the 
priests,  and  the  lazaroni  against  Pius  IX.  They  called  him 
a  Jacobin.  Father  Placido  Bagari  was  believed  to  be  a  saint 
He  preached  several  hours  a  day  in  the  church  of  Ges^ 
Vecchio,  that  "  the  King  is  master  of  our  substance  and  our 
lives,  and  he  who  opposes  even  by  his  desires  this  power  with 
which  God  invests  kings,  shall  be  by  the  Almighty  eternally 
damned,"  and  of  course  the  lazaroni  shouted  "  Death  to  Pius 
IX  I"  The  King  reiterated  the  same  sentiments,  and  that  name, 
which  was  at  that  time  pronounced  with  veneration  in  every 
part  of  the  earth,  was  uttered  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  witii 
smothered  curses  or  unmasked  sneers.  Never  at  any  period 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  or  since,  have  Protestants  uttered 
more  malignant  and  unmitigated  curses  upon  a  Pope  of  Rome 
than  the  Jesuits  and  tyrants  of  Catholic  Italy  now  uttered  on 
the  head  of  the  reforming  Pius  IX. 

Santangelo  was  in  disgrace — he  must  gain  the  favor  of  his 
master.  In  another  Council  of  Ministers  he  changed  colors. 
*'  There  must  be  no  more  mercy  shown,  Sire — severity,  Sire  I 
severity  1" — now  it  wa6  time  for  the  president  of  the  council 
of  ministers,  Pietra  Catella,  to  speak.  He  counselled  reforms 
— the  King  would  not  yet.  The  president  oflFered  his  resig- 
nation— ^it  was  refused.  Pietra  Catella  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate.  He  seems  to  have  loved  his  country,  and  he  saw  no 
other  hope  for  her  but  to  await  the  crisis.  He  convoked  no 
more  councils. 

All  the  forces  of  the  State  were  concentrated  on  the  coasts 
of  Calabria.   Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  Romeo's  brave  bands 
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gave  way.  Their  heroic  leader  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  foes 
. — he  was  imprisoned — and  reserved  for  tortures  more  cruel 
than  a  thousand  deaths.  The  cause  of  tyranny  was  victorious 
for  the  moment — the  official  Gazette  announced  that  the  in- 
surrection was  extinguished. 

!N'ovember  came  on,  and  the  news  reached  !N'aples  that 
Charles  Albert,  the  most  powerful  Prince  in  Italy,  had  granted 
reforms  to  his  people.  He  ;was  a  wiser  man  than  Ferdinand, 
and  was  surrounded  by  wiser  and  better  men.  But  bis  first 
reforms  would  have  been  unworthy  of  history,  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  them  origin,  and  the  events  which  soon 
followed.  The  Government  Gazette  in  Naples  sent  up  a  shout 
of  triumph — "The  reformer  of  Piedmont  has  not  yet  pro- 
claimed laws  as  liberal  as  these  of  our  incomparable  code  for 
half  a  century" — ^and  it  was  true,  biting  as  the  sarcasm  was. 
The  written  laws  of  Kaples  were  more  liberal,  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  had  little  to  do  with  the  National  code 
— the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Eang  had  extinguished  all  law  but 
the  law  of  caprice  and  blood.  When  the  people  asked  for 
legality,  they  were  answered  with  canister  shot.  Besides, 
Naples  was  not  Piedmont  In  the  latter  country  there  was 
virtue  and  honesty  and  truth.  In  Naples  corruption  had 
pervaded  the  mass  of  society  and  had  become  a  demonstra- 
tive art.  In  Piedmont  the  heart  was  sound — ^in  Naples  all 
was  piitridity.  In  Piedmont  it  was  enough  to  reform — ^in 
Naples  it  was  necessary  to  destroy.  In  Piedmont  it  was 
enough  to  change  laws — ^in  Naples  it  was  necesssary  to  change 
persons,  from  the  head  of  the  ministry  to  the  lowest  turnkey 
of  the  dungeons.  So  the  Gazette  of  the  King  passed  off  the 
first  step  of  the  straitened  monarch  with  a  boast — ^and  the  court 
passed  it  off  with  a  joke.  It  soon  put  on  appearances  not  so 
ridiculous. 

Messina  was  sleeping  on  the  crater  of  another  volcano. 
Landi  opened  the  letters  of  (Jie  British  Consul.  Generally  the 
agents  of  England  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  There  was  a 
formidable  fleet  in  those  seas,  and  on  the  demand  of  the 
British  Admiral,  Landi  was  recalled.  That  was  a  moment 
when  England  should  have  asserted  her  rights  and  vindicated 
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her  honor.  Bat  the  British  ministry  then  in  power  had  begun 
to  reveal,  what  has  since  become  apparent  to  all  Christendom, 
that  England  no  longer  feels  strong  enough  to  fight,  except 
among  savages  or  Asiatics,  who  have  none  to  avenge  them. 

Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  bands  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  were 
taken.  Many  of  them  had  expiated  the  crime  of  Patriotims  by 
dying  for  the  country  that  gave  them  birth.  The  government 
of  Ferdinand  began  to  repose  from  its  terrori,  and  suspended 
in  part  the  atrocities  that  had  been  perpetrated  for  so  many 
months.  But  the  subterranean  fires  w:ere  still  burning — ^the 
explosion  was  nearer  than  anybody  supposed.  Louis  Philippe 
loved  his  royal  cousin,  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  send  him  a  fleet.    It  was  looked  for  with  interest. 

In  this  respite  of  events,  three  facts  attract  our  attention. 
A  spy,  who  had  plotted  the  death  of  a  very  brave  and  beloved 
Italian  in  Messina,  was  walking  at  half-past  eight  one  morn- 
ing in  the  piazza  of  the  city,  when  a  masked  man  stepped  up 
to  him,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  bosom.  He  walked  quietly 
away  amongst  the  shouts  of  the  people.  Campobasso,  one  of 
the  bloodiest  agents  of  the  police  of  Naples,  was  decorated 
by  the  king  with  the  order  of  Francesco  I.,  styled  the  Order 
of  Civil  Merit.  His  merit  was  that  of  tortures,  treachery, 
and  death.  He  had  made  more  orphans  than  his  less  famous 
rivals.  Landi  had  lost  his  alter  ego — ^he  was  also  decorated — 
had  gone  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility.  In 
the  public  squares  of  the  king,  appeared  the  following  order : 
"  He  who  delivers  up  Gen.  Landi  alive  shall  have  one  carleno 
[five  cents] — dead,  five  granas  [two  cents].  Landi  living  was 
held  at  five  sous — dead  two.*'  He  had  reckoned  a  single 
Messinese  head  at  three  thousand  florins. 

But  the  short-lived  calm  was  passing  away.  The  king 
began  to  fear  some  attempt  on  his  life.  He  retired  to  his 
palace  at  Porticia,  and  shut  himself  up  from  the  people.  He 
rode  to  Naples,  was  guarded  by  ^lounted  gendai*mes,  and  his 
palace  surrounded  with  guards.  The  king  had  grown  pale 
of  late,  aYid  had  fallen  into  a  habit,  quite  royal  in  all  parts  of 
Eurppe  at  that  time,  of  not  sleeping  too  well  o'  nights.  H 
started  at  his  shadow — something  that  followed  him  with 
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greater  certainty  too — ^his  own  thoughts.  It  is  said  he  began 
to  feel  remorse.  He  even  spared  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  late  attempts,  and  favored  them  with  an  eter- 
nity of  dungeon  sufferings,  instead  of  that  single,  brief,  paltry 
pain,  that  even  the  brave  feel  in  parting  with  life,  and  that 
the  coward  can  suffer  but  once.  £te  even  made  various 
changes  in  the  administration  of  state  and  lower  offices  of  the 
provinces,  and  he  called  them  reforms. 

{Toh^  continued.) 


DIFFEKENCE  BETWEEN  GENIUS  AND  TALENT 

IN  FIGURE-PAINTING. 

BY  AN   ABTIST. 

FIGURE-PAINTmG  may  be  defined  as  the  Art  of  repre- 
senting, in  form  and  color,  by  drawing,  the  human  face 
and  person,  according  to  a  genuine  and  elevated  expression, 
of  a  moral  and  mental  character,  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist  as  justly  belonging  to  the  subject,  and  so  executed 
as  to  excite  in  tlie  intelligent  beholder  similar  feelings  to 
those  of  the  artist  when  he  conceiyed  it. 

In  this  definition  (applying  not  to  the  mere  drawing  of 
figures,  but  to  this  as  a  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts,  according  to 
the  just  sense  of  that  term),  there  are  several  distinct  things 
to  be  carefully  kept  in  view. 

I.  Tliere  must  be  an  apprehension  of  the  mental  state, 
which  is  the  ground  work  of  the  expression.  The  artist  must 
BO  discipline  his  mind,  as  to  participate  in  the  feelings  sup- 
posed to  actuate  the  subject  of  the  painting,  because  such 
feelings  are  the  cause  of  the  expression,  and  the  artist  cannot 
attain  the  effect  except  through  the  cause.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  a -difference  in  the  degree  of  the  personation,  in 
the  case  of  the  more  simple  feelings,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
which  may  be  termed  the  heroic,  that  is,  those  of  great  his- 
torical or  poetical  characters,  embracing  profound  thought 
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or  emotion,  with  perhaps  complicated  relations  of  action,  or 
otherwise.  But  for  every  case,  there  will  be  found,  in  the 
true  artist,  the  faculty  of  adopting  the  mood  of  the  character 
to  be  depicted,  so  far  as  this  has  the  effect  of  ^oducvng 
ea>pre8siony  and  of  realizing  it  to  his  mind  with  adequate 
earnestness  and  vigor. 

What  has  been  stated  is  not  peculiar  to  the  painter,  but 
should  be  the  common  accomplishment  of  the  intelligent 
It  is  to  be  acquired  and  perfected  only  by  the  internal  disci- 
pline of  the  mind,  as  a  part  of  its  education.  But  for  this 
there  are  many  helps,  provided  they  be  used  strictly  as 
helps,  and  not  as  substitutes.  The  example  of  the  greatest 
painters  show,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  furnish  the 
highest  class  of  subjects,  but  (and  this  is  the  point  pertinent 
to  what  is  in  hand)  guide  to  the  elevated  spirit  of  action  or 
suffering,  without  which,  as  a  basis,  the  Fine  Arts  lose  their 
chief  end  and  true  value.  The  careful  study  of  the  higher 
class  of  poets  is  important,  because  it  accustoms  the  mind  to 
contemplate  subjects,  not  in  their  confined  and  naked  litera- 
lity,  but  according  to  an  ideal  or  universal  character,  which 
is  the  charm  of  a  genuine  work  of  art  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  vigilant  observation  only  con  provide  the  indis- 
pensable raw  material  in  the  ways  of  man,  without  which 
study  and  reflection  would  be  in  vain. 

n.  To  come  nearar  the  proper  domain  of  the  artist, — ihe 
consciousness  of  genuine,  and  elevated  emotions  suitable  to 
the  chosen  subject,  is  not  enough ;  this  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  conception  of  their  embodiment  in  expression  by  fea- 
ture or  gesture.  The  artist  must  be  a  hearty  believer  in 
symbolism.  He  must  know, — ^not  as  a  mere  theory,  but 
vividly,  and  almost  instinctively, — ^the  power  of  tlie  human 
face  and  form  to  signify  externally  what  is  felt  within.  He 
will  be  enthusiastic  in  discovering  the  symbols  in  expression, 
which  correspond  with  feelings,  and  appreciate  with  nicety 
the  modes  and  degrees  in  which  the  variety  of  intern^ 
moods  thus  indicate  themselves;  and  he  will  discriminate 
what  is  not  capable  of  such  expression  at  all.  He  will  habi- 
tually, in  imagination,  project  mental  conceptions  of  emo- 
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tioDs  and  Bentiments  into  their  bodily  correspondences,  and, 
in  the  mind's  eye,  see  them  conjoined,  as  one,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act  of  the  soul.  Examples  show  us  to  what  an 
amazing  perfection  of  delicacy  this  power  may  be  attained, 
when  the  natural  capacity  for  it  is  carefully  cultivated. 

m.  What  has  been  remarked  are  merely  the  discipline 
and  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  If  nothing  more  were  pos- 
sessed, a  critic  might  be  formed,  but  not  a  painter.  There 
must,  besides,  be  the  power  of  transferring  to  the  canras,  the 
image  arrived  at  mentally  in  the  way  above  set  forth.  The 
execution,  I  believe,  never  comes  up  to  the  idea  of  the  artist, 
and  yet  it  must  correspond  to  it  in  some  adequate  measure. 
Then  the  artist  will  see  his  idea  in  his  painting,  and  the  ob- 
server will  be  led  to  supply  it  Hence,  there  should  not  be 
an  over-finish  in  a  painting ;  this  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  as  it 
withdraws  attention  from  the  idea,  and  substitutes  the  pleas- 
ing of  the  eye  for  the  activity  of  the  soul.  The  artist  must 
never  forget,  that  the  chief  merit  of  a  painting  lies,  not  in 
what  it  reflects,  but  in  what  it  means. 

The  object  of  the  artist,  as  already  observed,  should  be  to 
paint,  not  on  the  level  of  literal,  ordinary  life, — which  would 
be  mere  photography, — ^but  according  to  an  ideal  or  univer- 
sal expression,  such  as  the  figures  might  and  ought  to  pos- 
sess, if  actuated  by  the  loftiest  spirit  of  the  chai'acters  they 
represent,  or  of  the  sitnations  they  fill.  This  ideal,  or  imiver- 
sal,  is  neither  easily  described  nor  easily  attained.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  misty  obscurity,  or  with  inflated  pre- 
tension. It  does  not  exclude  individuality ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  want  of  this  (and  well  marked  too),  would  be  a  great  de- 
fect ;  but  the  individuality  must  be  .such,  as  not  to  belie  the 
generic  character  of  the  expression,  as  embracing  a  class,  or 
its  elevation,  or  raised  quite  above  the  common-place.  It  is 
the  same  quality  as  that  which  distinguishes  true  poetry 
from  prose.  How  different  is  the  character  of  the  elevated 
parts  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  from  even  the  best  prose 
composition  ;  and  yet  how  solid,  how  tranquil,  how  definite 
and  lucid,  as  well  as  high-toned  and  lofty,  their  flow  and 
comprehensiveness  of  thought,  not  less  than  of  words  I    The 
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kind  of  expression  in  question  is  connected  with  a  faculty 
which  the  soul  possesses  of  contemplating  and  of  represent- 
ing the  qualities,  and  the  unity  of  being,  according  to  a 
higher  and  more  spiritual  measure,  than  is  experienced,  or 
would  be  suitable  for  us,  on  the  level  of  the  common  earthly 
life.  All  men  are  more  or  less  conscious  of  having  such  an 
Ideal  in  their  souls.  This  Ideal  does  not  extinguish,  but 
should  ever  illaminate,  the  particular  example.  While  most 
men  have  only  a  transient  impression  of  it,  it  shoald  be  habi- 
tually present  to  the  mind  of  the  artist,  as  the  perfect  stand- 
ard, which  his  work  indeed  does  not  represent,  for  this  is 
impossible,  but  which  perfection  it  is  constantly  to  suggest. 
How  is  this  style  to  be  attained  by  the  artist  ?  There  is  no 
other  answer  to  this  question,  than  that,  in  his  work,  he 
should  himself  be  under  the  influence  which  he  tries  to  con- 
fer on  his  subject.  The  means  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
are  in  his  power,  if  he  only  relies  on  the  truth  of  his  convic- 
tions. So  united  is  our  nature,  in  all  its  powers,  that  the 
capable  and  well-instructed  hand  will,  under  this  influence, 
depict  forms,  capable  of  expressing,  and  of  suggesting  to  the 
intelligent  observer,  in  all  their  delicacy,  the  very  intellec- 
tual and  passional  experiences  present  to  the  mind  which 
guides  it. 

IV.  There  are  many  preliminary  and  indispensable  though 
subordinate  matters  connected  with  finished  excellence  in  the 
art  of  Figure-painting,  on  which  I  will  n<;jt  now  dwell, — such 
as  the  mechanical  rules  of  drawing  and  perspective,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Anatomy,  bearing  an  external  form  and  action,  those 
of  grouping,  the  laws  of  color,  the  due  use  of  examples  by 
acknowledged  masters,  and  such  like. 

The  principles  above  set  forth  furnish  the  means  forjudg- 
ing what  is  a  work  of  genius  in  Figure-painting  and  what  is 
a  work  of  mere  talent. 

There  are,  we  have  seen,  three  fundamental  requisites ;  1, 
the  conception  in  the  Artist's  mind,  in  an  elevated  form,  of  a 
genuine  human  character,  under  a  true  emotion,  or  other  men- 
tal action;  2,  his  conception  of  the  embodiment  of  this  in  just 
expression  and  gesture ;  and  3,  the  transfer  of  the  idea  thus 
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obtained  to  the  canvas,  under  the  impulse  of  the  same  mental 
energy  that  gave  birth  to  it.  I  purposely  keep  the  first  two 
apart,  because  the  duality  of  the  mental  act  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked, and  one  of  them  surreptiously  made  to  stand  for  both ; 
which  leads  to  these  results, — that  the  first,  without  the  second, 
produces  an  abortion,  and  that  the  second,  without  the  first, 
leads  to  a  melo-dramatic  aping  of  effect,  without  substance. 
A  painting  possessed  of  all  the  requisites  described,  is  a  work 
of  genius.  It  may  represent  a  character  of  the  simplest  kind, 
such  as,  Feele's  "  Little  Eeed-player,"  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1857,  a  compound  of  innocent  simplicity,  with  wrapt  intelli- 
gence,— and  it  will  arouse  the  mind,  and  seem  to  shed  a  very 
light  all  around  it;  or  it  may  represent  a  complicated  histo- 
rical scene,pWith  characters  and  incidents  of  the  highest  dig- 
nity ;  and  yet,  though  in  the  latter  case,  the  interest  will  be 
more  elevated,  and  a  superior  ability  acknowledged,  the  mind, 
in  both  cases,  will  be  affected  in  modes  not  generally  different. 
The  Artist  having,  in  both  alike,  painted  after  a  living  model 
conceived  in  his  own  mind,  his  work  will  transmit  to  the  ob- 
server the  consciousness  of  the  living  image  which  suggested 
it.  One  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  master-pieces  was  a  Straw- 
berry-GirL 

On  the  other  hand,  a  painting  not  originating  in  some  con- 
siderable amount  of  mental  activity,  as  before  expressed,  may 
be  a  work  of  talent,  and  even  of  research  and  learning,  but 
whatever  other  merits  it  may  have  it  cannot  be  a  work  of 
genius.  It  may  be  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  of  all  the 
qualities  connected  with  the  fourth  of  the  foregoing  general 
heads, — ^a  good  design,  accurate  drawing,  and  all  the  requisites 
of  beauty  in  form,  contour,  and  colour,  but  let  the  painter 
have  derived  them  only  from  imitation,  in  the  absence  of  a 
living  portraiture  in  his  mind,  as  the  prototype  of  his  work, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  genial  expression,  will  have  no  more 
life  than  the  same  from  which  he  took  it.  From  this  cause, 
a  painting  in  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  entitled,  "Tlie  Forget- 
me-not,'*  though  represented  with  every  material*  element  of 
youth  and  beauty,  and  exquisitely  finished,  was  as  void  of 
soul,  as  the  little  flowers  which  the  lady  held  in  her  hand ; 
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forming  in  this  respect  a  striking  and  instructive  contrast  with 
the  "Little Reed-player."  The  ambitious  painting,  represent- 
ing "  Shakespeare's'Ladies,"  had  much  of  the  same  fault 

Intermediate  between  these  two  styles  of  true  Art,  and  of 
its  imitation,  there  is  that  of  the  representation  of  natural  ex- 
pression from  real  life,  not  commonplace,  but  characteristic, 
yet  without  ideality.  This  is  a  style,  which  is  not  uncomraot, 
and  which  has  solid  merit  of  its  own.  It  was  well-exampled 
in  the  painting  in  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  entitled  "Time 
Lags,"  in  which,  in  particular,  the  old -man's  expression  and 
whole  figure  were  admirable.  And  yet  one  could  not  fail  to 
remark  the  general  difference  between  the  style  of  this  pic- 
ture, and  of  the  pictures  in  equally  familiar  life  of  Hogarth 
and  Wilkie,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  in  the  former  to 
caricature.  It  is  important,  that  this  style  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  young  Artist,  as  the  stepping  stone  to  the  high- 
est, for  this  can  be  successfully  reached,  only  from  the  basis 
of  exact  and  literal  nature.  The  drawing  of  those  Artists,  who 
do  not  rise  beyond  this  style,  has  usually  a  lumpish,  unintelli- 
gent character,  arising  from  the  want  of  elevation  in  their 

thoughts.* 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  from  the  above  explanation,  that  the 

onward  progress  of  a  painter  of  genius  can  be  arrested  only  by 
the  decay  of  his  powers;  because  his  work,  and  its  objects  are 
both  infinite.  It  is  a  continued  education  of  his  soul.  The 
progress  of  a  painter  of  mere  talent  is  confined  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits,  and  may  be  terminated  by  an  early 
maturity  of  powers; 

Let  it  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  field  of  excellence  in  paint- 
ing is  very  ample,  and  that  while  absolute  perfection,  in  the 
highest  style,  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  adequate  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  all  the  necessary  qualities  is  within  the  reach  of 


*  The  two  pictures  of  Mn.  LUly  Spencer  in  the  Exhibition  of  1858,  are  in  this 
stjle,  with  little  Idealitji  and  with  Tolgar,  overdone  literality.  Yet  she  con- 
ceives the  characters  with  much. power,  and  carries  to  excess  both  the  g^ood  and 
the  bad  qualities  adverted  to.  The  Uttle  girl  in  "  Fi,  Fo,  Fom"  whose  expres- 
sion is  complicated  and  of  much  nicety,  appears  to  me  executed  with  equal 
delicacy  and  effect. 
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every  one,  whose  Datnral  powers  warrant  his  pnrsning  the 
practice  of  this  art ;  nothing,  scarcely,  is  denied  to  labor  and 
diligence. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  single  word  of  caution.  There  is, 
I  beUeve,  nothing  detrimental  to  the  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  art  of  painting,  provided  the 
mind  is  rightly  disciplined.  But  if  otherwise,  there  is  a 
seductive  power  in  the  subject,  which  may  lead  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  sentiment  of  taste,  and  of  the  ideas  of  material 
grandeur  and  beauty,  for  the  searching  and  purifying  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  which  may  thus  insinuate  a  subtle  Syba- 
ritism into  its  votaries.  Something  of  this  kind  is  painfully 
perceptible  in  Willis's  tale  of  ^'  Paul  Fane  ; "  and  a  similar 
spirit  appears  in  some  of  the  lighter  parts  of  modem  English 
literature,  such  as  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Aurora  Leigh." 

Art  and  literature  should  be  the  medium  for  elevating  the 
thoughts  and  refining  the  mind,  and  any  practice  adopted  in 
either  that  has  the  opposite  effect  on  human  character, 
should  not  receive  the  least  encouragement  from  any  quarter. 


A  SALMAQUNDL 


BT  OOLONEL  EmOLON. 


I  HAVE  been  a  politician,  have  been  a  candidate  for 
office,  and  have  been  defeated  in  the  nominating  conven- 
tion. That  is  the  result,  in  a  nut-shell,  of  several  years  of 
figuring,  several  months  of  campaigning,  and  the  expenditure 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Kevertheless,  I  believe  I 
have  been  benefited  to  the  full  extent  of  the  labor  performed, 
the  time  spent,  and  the  money  paid.    So,  although  still  a  pri- 

15 
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vate  individual,  there  is  not  miicli  room  for  complaint  My 
reflections  while  traversing  the  district,  have  been  to  my 
spiritual,  temporal,  and  pecuniary  advantage ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  never  felt  meaner  than  when  travelling  through 
the  country  electioneering, — that  is,  drinking  bad  whiskey 
with  my  political  friends  and  foes,  and  soliciting  their  votes. 
I  thought  then,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  polls,  I 
would  never  again  in  that  way  o&nd  my  moral  sense,  or 
degrade  my  personal  dignity. 

The  office  was  one  whose  duties  I  could  have  performed 
with  credit,  and  although  sufficiently  mortified,  I  took  my 
defeat  philosophically  enough.  I  did  not  get  mad  and  quar- 
rel with  my  party ; — ^I  did  not  call  the  men  who  had  favored 
the  pretensions  of  my  opponent,  hard  names,  and  breathe 
vengeance  against  them.  The  duties  devolving  upon  me  I 
quietly,  calmly,  determinedly  fulfilled.  No  man  heard  the 
voice  of  my  complaining  in  the  streets ;  and  no  man  has  since 
heard  me  asking  for  a  vote  for  myself.  It  is  several  years 
since ;  so  far  I  have  stuck  to  my  resolution  ;  but  whether  my 
political  life  is  indeed  ended,  or  whether  I  am  just  laying 
back  and  gathering  strength  for  a  fresh  and  more  vigorous 
start,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  I  am  still  a  young  man ; 
I  know  that  I  have  some  abUity,  and  I  doubt  not  my  country 
will  yet  need  my  services. 

That  is  the  song  Hope  sings  to  us  all.  May  I  never,  how- 
ever, be  so  bitten  with  the  mania  for  office  as  to  be  unable  to 
sit  down  contentedly  with  my  family  and  enjoy  that  domestic 
life,  for  which  I  feel  that  I  am  peculiarly  fitted.  Whenever 
I  place  my  own  personal  chief  good  and  happiness  in  office- 
seeking  and  office-holding,  may  I  suffer  a  most  overwhelming 
defeat 

I  love  that  green  lane  where  so  oft  I  have  inet| 
In  the  soft  witching  hour  of  the  autumn^s  dim  gloaming ; 

The  maid  of  the  west  with  her  ringlets  of  jet, 
When  with  hand  clasped  in  hand,  by  the  rill  we  went  roaming ; 

When  each  tone  of  her  voice  made  my  fond  heart  rejoioe^ 

And  I  ardently  wished  that  I  might  be  her  ohmoe ; 
On  that  guileless  bosom  my  fevered  head  rest, 
And  dasp  in  my  arms  the  fair  Maid  of  the  West. 
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Oh  t  sweet  is  the  memory  of  moments  of  bliss, 
And  I  ne'er  shall  forget  that  bright  eve  in  November ; 

Each  subsequent  year  still  reverts  me  to  this, 
Which  e'en  the  dear  maid  that  I  love  will  remember ; 

'Neath  a  star^lighted  sky,  I  gazed  deep  in  her  eye, 

And  she  answered  my  look  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh ; 
Bright,  beautiful,  good,  kindest,  dearest,  and  best ; 
Oh  I  there's  none  can  compare  with  the  Maid  of  the  West 

Say,  who  can  forget  the  first  symptoms  of  love, 
The  blood  rushing  quick,  and  the  heart  fiercely  beating ; 

Say,  who  has  not  felt  beauty's  power  to  move. 
And  the  feelings  tumultuous  at  young  lovers  meeting ; 

When  with  hand  clasped  in  hand,  in  silence  they  stand. 

More  eloquent  fax  than  all  speech  can  command; 
The  first  kiss  of  love-— when  she  sinks  on  his  breast. 
And  he  daims  as  his  own  the  fair  Maid  of  the  West. 

Fame,  or  money,  or  both,  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
authorship.  Writing  books,  which  bring  neither,  is  poor 
business.  Should  like  very  much  to  be  the  author  of  four  or 
fiye  good  books,  such  as  would  be  read  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places;  such  as  would  be  found  in  the  library  of  every 
reading  man.  Do  not  think  that  big  books  are  the  kind  that 
are  usually  read.  One  of  ordinary  size  is  more  easily  ma- 
naged and  more  speedily  dispatched,  and  withal  does  not 
look  half  BO  formidable.  It  is  something  of  an  undertaking  to 
attack  a  ponderous  looking  yolume.  It  is  my  ambition  to 
write  a  book  that  shall  be  learned  on  the  subject  treated  of, 
that  shall  not  irighten  anybody  by  reason  of  its  great  size ; 
that  shall  be  attractive  in  matter  and  manner,  and  written 
plainly,  concisely,  and  classically. 

I've  trod  the  slippery  path  of  fame, 

Pve  bomM  at  honor's  story ; 
I've  songht  to  win  myself  a  name. 

In  battle-fields  of  glory ; 
Where  bright  the  bristling  bayonets  rose, 

And  blood  flowed  free, 
I  fiercely  have  enooontered  foes, 
For  thee,  for  thee. 

Danger  and  Death  fhll  oft  Fve  dared, 
Have  seen  the  cannon  flashing, 
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Have  rasbed  with  arm  for  combat  bared, 

Where  sabres  bright  were  clashing; 
And  sank  to  rest  when  day  had  fled. 

Beneath  a  tree ; 
And  when  in  sweet  oblivion  dead, 

Have  dreamed  of  thee. 

How  blest  the  visions !    Hope  was  then 

In  each  night  dream  she  made  me ;  \ 

Bat  they  can  never  come  again, 

The  syren  has  betrayed  me. 
Hopeless  I  wish  that  thoa  wert  mine, 

Say — wilt  thou  be  ? 
For  all  my  fondest  wishes  twine 
Round  thee,  round  thee ! 

"With  what  frightful  rapidity  the  years  seem  to  succeed 
each  other,  especially  as  we  grow  older.  "Will  nothing  retard 
them — ^nothing  stay  their  flight  ?  How  often  do  men  say : 
"  Oh,  if  youth  knew  its  advantages  and  estimated  them  pro- 
perly, how  great  would  be  their  improvement!'*  But  in 
answer,  may  we  not  say :  "  If  age  only  knew  and  rightly 
appreciated  the  advantages  still  left  to  it,  how  great  Ti^ould  be 
the  progress  of  all  mankind?"  Men  foolishly  mourn  over 
time  lost  or  mis-spent,  while  at  the  same  moment  they  are 
criminally  negligent  in  the  misuse  they  make  of  what  is  still 
left  to  them.  They  look  back  with  regret,  and  forward  with- 
out hope ;  forgetting  that  the  present  moment  only  is  really 
theirs.  If  they  could  resolve  and  act  upon  the  resolution  to 
do  now  what  properly  remains  to  be  done,  what  incalculable 
good  might  still  be  accomplished  I 

They  ask  me  if  I  do  not  fear 

Some  one  will  steal  thy  heart, 
Some  one  who  loves  not  half  so  dear, 

But  loves  with  more  of  art  ? 
They  ask  me  if  I  still  believe 

Thy  bosom  beats  for  me ; 
They  ask  if  maidens  ne^er  deceive, 

And  what  should  hinder  thee  ? 

I  smile  when  thus  they  question  me, 

Though  all  their  wit  combine; 
I  know  I  gave  my  heart  to  thee, 
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And  that  thou  gurnet  me  thine. 
We  loTe  bat  onoe !  and  though  we  part 

From  all  we  hold  most  dear; 
Believe  me,  still  in  age,  the  heart 

The  loved  one  will  revere! 

A  gentleman,  yet  a  young  man,  who  a  few  years  ago  was 
among  the  first  in  social  standing,  in  the  town  where  he  lived, 
has  lately  been  brought  home  to  his  friends  in  a  most  dsplo- 
rable  condition.  He  married  a  most  amiable  woman,  and  as 
he  was  in  good  business,  no  young  persons  seemed  better 
fitted  for,  nor  more  likely  to  enjoy  a  long  and  prosperous  life. 

But  a  habit  unconsciously  contracted  by  the  husband,  soon 
began  to  impair  his  business,  to  unsettle  his  purposes,  to 
injure  his  credit,  and  finally  to  bloat  his  person.  At  the 
request  of  his  friends,  he  left  his  native  village, — they  sup- 
posed he  had  yet  left  sufficient  firmness  of  mind  to  resist  the 
cravings  of  appetite ;  although  not  enough  to  resist  the  seduc- 
tions of  his  drinking  and  convivial  friends.  For  many 
months  there  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  hopes  of  his  reforma- 
tion, but  they  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  He  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  his  brothers-in-law  came  and  took  to  their  own 
home  his  wife  and  children  to  protect  them  from  his  bru- 
tality and  negligence. 

His  shop  had  not  received  his  attention  for  a  long  time, 
and  now  he  abandoned  himself  without  stint,  to  all  sorts  of 
debauchery,  making  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State 
the  scene  of  his  exploits. 

Beveling  there  for  months  in  drunkenness  and  licentious- 
ness, he  finally  found  himself  without  money,  without  home, 
without  friends,  almost  naked,  thrust  into  the  street,  starving, 
and  afflicted  with  the  horrible  mania  apotu.  He  was  taken 
to  the  alms-house  and  search  made  for  his  friends.  They 
were  found.  He  is  now  at  home,  the  wreck  of  his  former 
self.  All  his  hopes  blasted — all  his  plans  frustrated — all  his 
prospects  of  happiness  gone — ^his  wife  broken  hearted — ^his 
children  worse  than  fatherless — a  disgrace  to  his  friends,  to 
his  family,  to  himself,  to  human  nature.  Pause,  reflect, 
return. 
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It  is  astonishing  what  a  spirit  of  persecution  is  rife  in 
almost  every  community.  In  politics,  in  morals,  in  religion, 
society,  becoming  at  once  monomaniac,  seeks  to  rule  each 
individual  member.  Religious  denominations  and  moral 
societies  are  the  most  persecuting  bodies  in  the  world.  The 
mind  of  man  having  been  for  a  considerable  time  engrossed 
by  one  topic,  is  very  apt  to  become  contracted,  and  unable 
to  reason  liberally  or  philosophically  in  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  mind  of  another  person.  Assuming  to  itself  infallibi- 
lity upon  that  point,  no  man  who  diflfers,  is  to  have  a  mo- 
ments consideration.  He  who,  thereafter,  thinks  for  himself, 
is  to  be  ostracised — ^society  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  a  fair 
minded  and  liberal  man — his  life  is  a  continual  rebuke  to  the 
passions  and  bias  of  its  general  mind.  It  will  be  several 
years  yet,  judging  by  late  occurrences,  before  people  gene- 
rally, will  be  able  to  discuss,  and  listen  to  the  discussion  of 
abstract  principles,  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  equal  rights 
when  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  arguments  must  be  in  the 
teeth  of  their  preconceived  notions  and  prejudices.  Neither 
the  common  schools,  nor  the  liberal  principles  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  nor  the  enlightenment  of  Christi- 
anity have  as  yet  driven  bigotry  and  intolerance  from  oar 
midst.  Will  they  ever?  Tea,  is  the  child  of  our  hope — ^nay 
of  our  fear. 

*  Tis  midnight  hour — ^the  world  in  aleep 
Is  gently  home  through  empty  spaoe, 
Whilst  I  a  restless  vigil  keep, 
Still  baonted  by  thy  faoe. 

But,  Dear  one,  rest  and  dream  that  we 

Are  arm  in  arm  in  yonder  grove, 
Whilst  I  am  whispering  low  to  thee, 
My  simple  tale  of  love. 

'Tis  midnight  bour-an  angel  guard 

Is  watxihing  o^er  thy  chaste  repose ; 
Oh !  make  that  right  my  dear  reward, 
That  care  on  me  impose. 

Rest,  Dear  one,  rest — and  dream  that  we 

Are  arm  in  arm  in  yonder  grove, 
Whilst  I  am  whispering  low  to  thee, 
My  simple  tale  of  love. 
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*  Us  midDigbt  boar — ^bnt  when  the  beams 

Of  morning  ope  the  eye  of  day, 
Remember,  in  thy  early  dreams, 
The  burthen  of  this  lay. 

Sleep,  Dear  one,  sleep-^and  dream  that  we 

Are  arm  in  arm  in  yonder  grove, 
Whilst  I  am  whispering  low  to  thee. 
My  umple  tale  of  love. 

The  great  secret  of  doing  much  business  is  order,  system, 
and  regularity  in  its  transaction.  Knowledge  is  acquired  by 
a  well  regulated  course  of  study,  and  it  must  be  well  digested, 
to  be  thoroughly  usefuL  A  man  becomes  great  by  degrees, 
and  that  more  certainly,  by  completely  mastering  one  branch 
of  learning,  before  attacking  a  second.  When  your  curiosity 
is  awakened  to  inform  yourself  upon  any  point,  sieze  the  mo- 
ment gladly ;  and  let  neither  patience  nor  p^rseverence  flag, 
until  you  are  entirely  master  of  the  subject;  for  if  you  let 
that  moment  pass,  it  may  never  return,  and  you  may  die  in 
ignorance  of  a  subject,  which,  if  mastered,  might  have 
opened  to  you  a  glorious  and  honorable  career.  If  you  en- 
gage in  a  profession,  be  untiring  in  its  acquisition*  If  you 
fire  at  the  moon,  you  may  chance  to  rise  o'er  the  mountain 
tope ;  but  if  you  aim  at  the  latter  point,  you  may  chance  to 
fall  in  the  sluggish  lake  at  its  foot 

She  sweetly  sleeps — 

Beneath  the  ooM  damp  earth. 
From  whence  all  living  had  their  birth, 
To  where  all  living  shall  retom, 
That  rast  mijestio  nni, 
She  lies  at  rest 

She  sweetly  sleeps — 

Mnoh  shall  we  miss  her  smile; 
The  eare  her  kindness  oonld  begaile. 
Will  vanish  at  her  bid  no  more; 

Bat  why  should  we  deplore! 
She  lies  at  rest 

She  sweetly  sleeps — 

The  voice  of  song  is  still; 
The  tones  that  wont  to  make  ns  thrill 
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With  eostaoj,  Hye  in  our  lieart, 

And  theDoe  will  never  part ; 
Thou£^  she  is  gone. 

She  sweeUj  sleeps — 

And  we  shall  hear  her  pour 
Her  Toioe  in  earthly  chant  no  more ; 
Bnt  in  the  saored  choir  her  song 
She  erer  shall  prolong, 

She  wakes  above! 

Man  is  emphatically  a  social  being,  and  it  ought  to  be  his 
pleasure,  when  he  goes  into  society,  and  indeed  in  every  line 
and  walk  of  life,  to  appear  as  well,  both  in  dress,  person  and 
manner,  as  is  possible.  He  owes  that,  not  only  to  himself 
and  family,  but  to  the  social  circle  where  he  is  admitted  on 
terms  of  equality  and  friendship.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  false  pride,  which  delights  in  showing,  by  behavior  as 
well  as  dress,  its  contempt  of  that  good  breeding,  which 
makes  a  gentleman  conform  himself  to  the  requirements  of  a 
just  and  discriminating  taste. 


A   MONODY. 

BY    JOHN    BUTLEDGE    FTTZ-HKNEI. 
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HE  Beantiftil  in  Thonght,  the  Grand  in  Sonl— 
The  Standard-Bearers  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  Love, 
The  procreant,  universal  Grod. 
Sublime  thev  wander  through  a  world  of  shade-^ 
Supremest  glory  beams  in  ev'ry  eye- 
Proud  hopes  are  throned  on  ev'ry  godlike  brow, — 
Outliviug  their  despair,  each  holy  one 
Doth  seem  like  unto  the  refVesh^d  gold 
From  out  refining  firbs,  and  e'en  bnt  waits 
To  gather  breath  for  its  long  flight  to  God — 
For  from  their  birth  they  fed  on  purer  air, 
And  their  Great  Father  saw  at  morn  and  noon — 
And  when  the  evening  fell,  beside  some  grey 
Old  tower,  vine- clad  and  weird,  inclosed  round 
With  visions  bright  they  stood,  sweetly  secure-^ 
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Or  where  the  crimson  sea  sighed  sadly  'gainst 

Its  dark  grand  shores — ^they  marked  the  yellow  moon 

Gome  out  the  wave,  or  oonnted  one  hv  one 

The  coming  silver  stars  in  heaven,  or  head 

Thrown  hack,  they  prayed  with  streaming  eyes  of  Joy, 

Whilst  evVy  heart  a  heauteons  altar  was, 

fVom  which  divinest  thoughts,  like  incense  rare, 

Fore'er  sent  np  their  choicest  hreath  of  Love, 

like  white-robed  angels  flew  to  Him,  where  on 

His  thousand  thrones  he  sits,  so  bright  alone. 

Dving  familiar  with  divinest  things, — 
Dwelling  in  thonghts,  and  they  in  turn  as  'twere, 
Within  them  taking  up  their  bright  abode, — 
like  harmless  lightnings  coursing  through  each  breast. 
And  yet  they  live  without  reward,  unloved, 
Forlorn — ^unwept  and  pitiless  they  droop 
Or  fall,  the  world  regards  them  not,  or  casts 
Them  forth  to  perish  in  the  storm ;  yet  still 
They  die  not — armed  by  Hope^s  own  hand  they  stand, 
Invincible  beneath  the  mail  of  Love. 

Still  hath  the  harsh  world  left  its  heartless  touch 
Upon  these  glorious  ones — its  sole  return 
To  them  for  gifts  of  their  sweet  spotless  lives. 
It  clutched  them  once  with  its  black  hands  of  Hate, 
And  now  they  shiver  in  its  breath,  or  shrink 
Away  affrighted  from  its  brazen  eyes. 
Despite  the  pomp  of  ev'ry  lofty  brow, 
Thou  yet  mayst  mark  the  deep  lines  graved  there  :— 
The  furrows  of  quick-coming  thoaghts,  in  vain 
That  poured  upon  the  weary  brain  and  heart 
Their  vials  of  unrest,  and  bade  the  eyes 
That  would  have  slept,  go  sleep  no  more. 
Around  each  there  a  shad'wy  ring  is  seen, — 
The  traces  of  long- watching  nights  beneath 
The  unauspicious  stars  of  Destiny : 
A  power  that  sank  within  ere  it  was  said. 
It  moves, — and  Love,  sweet,  young  Love,  on  the  brow 
Has  hung  his  pall,  like  a  pale  banner  there, — 
And  calls  the  world  that  gaping  stood  unmoved 
Beside  his  birth,  to  note  the  fate  of  one 
Who  would  have  hung  the  green  earth  by  the  gates 
Of  God,  making  the  universe  one  temple  grand 
And  every  heart  a  shrine,  yet  they  would  not. 

Along  the  highwavs  of  the  world  they  stand, 
Like  landmarks  to  Eternity.    Their  sweet 
lives  shine  like  stars  upon  the  outer  walls 
Of  heaven,  to  guide  the  wand'rer  of  the  nfght 
To  God  who  waits  within.    Beneath  the  flash 
Of  the  red  sun,  the  body's  prison  walls, 
80  calm,  and  pure,  each  glittering  soul  looks  forth, 
And  on  each  breast,  like  plates  of  burnished  gold, 
The  rolling  years  of  Fate  daguerreotype 
Themselves,  and  onward  pass  for  ever  there, 
In  endless  panoramic  views.    Within 
Their  hands  they  bear  a  golden  cord— one  end 
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Is  lost  in  be&ven,  for,  none  has  yet  e'er  found 
The  place  it  doth  begin  on  earth ;  bnt  oft 
Fve  thought  I  saw,  not  one,  but  many  thousand  suoh 
Glittering  bright  lines  in  the  sunny  air, 
Connecting  earth  with  heaven.    Each  follows  each, 
Bearing  the  golden  burden  up  with  tireless  hands, — 
To  them  it  is  a  bond  of  union  and  a  guide, 
That  none  into  the  wilderness  may  stray 
To  perish  there ;  but  ever  onward  move, 
With  dewy  eyes,  and  breathing  lips  of  song, 
They  draw  their  shining  cordons  round  the  world, 
And  crosswise,  back  and  forth  for  ever  go. 
They  weave  o^er  it  their  woof  of  fadeless  gold. 

Tet  Beauty  hath  a  pomp  and  fame,  than  all 
Its  visible  shapes  more  glorious  far, — 
The  boasted  work  of  human  hands — ^than  all 
The  bright  achievements  of  their  power.    Like  God, 
Who  18  its  gushing  never  ceasing  fount. 
From  whose  warm  breast  it  flows  the  channels  through 
Of  all  the  breathing  world,  it  takes  its  home 
Apart  within  our  souls,  and  though  the  world 
Alonff  its  footprints  burn,  and  devotees 
At  I^ture^s  shrines  do  pray  it  but  to  show 
Ev'n  once  for  all  their  lives,  its  brow  to  them, 
That  they  may  happy  die,  or  go  through  all 
The  earth  secure  from  harm,  for  e'er  to  dream 
Sweet  dreams, — ^favored  and  few  are  they  to  whom  ] 
It  doth  vouchsafe  a  glance  its  form  divine. 
For  once  'tis  seen  one  never  more  can  die — 
But  live  within  imperishable  dreams 
Embalmed  for  e'er.    In  vain  the  weary  hours 
Black  and  discolored  from  the  midnight  realms 
Of  woe,  the  chalice  bear  again  to  him 
Of  dews  funereal  caaght  its  dark-browed  clouds, — 
Or  in  compassion  bind  around  tbe  hot, 
Hot  brow  the  poisoned  flilet  of  old  times, 
And  shake  him  with  the  shadows  of  the  tombs. 
But  like  one  crazed  he  runs,  with  quiv'ring  hands 
Olenched  o'er  his  happy  eyes,  as  if  to  shut 
For  ever  there  the  glorious  vision  in. 
He  hides  himself  in  grand  old  solitudes — 
Of  mountains  lone,  or  in  dark  castle  keeps 
He  buildeth  up  its  azure  walls  on  high. 
Invading  e'en  the  white  calm  of  Eternity, 
And  rears  above  the  wand'ring  stars  its  sunset  towers, 
Or  feeds  upon  himself  and  draws  from  out 
His  templed  breast,  glory  by  glory  there. 

A  soft-eyed,  beauteous  alchemist  of  thoughts  I 
With  music  rich,  the  soul's  high  heritage 
Of  worlds  it  wins  us  up,  guiding  our  feut'ring  steps 
Beyond  the  graves,  that  yawning  lie  the  earth 
Along,  like  waiting  pitfalls,  for  their  prey — 
It  clothes  us  with  a  lover's  coat  of  thousand  hues — 
Around  our  necks  doth  hang  his  amulet. 
And  in  our  glowing  hands  Ms  bright-eyed  torch 
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Doth  place,  that  we  may  paint  anew  on  earth 
Again  the  olden  piotures  of  the  fikies. 

The  Bonlptor's  hand  hat  stragglers  to  shape  forth 
The  thought  that  lies  esctended  there  his  soul 
Throughout,  like  some  triumphal  hanner,  rich 
With  many  a  grand  device  and  legend  old, — 
Dilates  his  form  heneath  its  hreath, — ^his  eyes, 
His  lips,  his  hrow,  and  cheeks,— like  altar-lamps 
Of  some  cathedral  old,  that  in  the  night 
Through  many  a  gorgeous  window  high  do  stream, 
Shines  forth  the  grand  enraptured  som  alone — 
He  can  hut  catch  a  drapery,  a  hue, 
A  sleeping  feature  there, — straight  way  the  world 
His  work  before  fall  down,  and  worship  him 
In  it.     ^Tis  he  alone  who  knows  tis  nought — 
How  poor  and  low  it  is  compared  it's  bright 
Original.     Still  doth  its  incense  breathe. 
And  yet  for  eV  his  love  lives  on  supreme. 
And  comes  through  all  his  honrs  a  thing  of  joy. 
With  eyes  on  fire  for  heaven : — ^So  will  a  thongnt 
Rise  like  a  star,  and  glance  far  out  the  night 
Of  mind  into,  or,  Gkw-Creator  like, 
Will  build  another  world,  but  sinless,  pnre, 
And  people  it  with  beings  as  itself  as  bright. 

The  unequal  contest  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,-*- 
A  thing  that  moves  a  goading  reason  *neath, 
Or  tyrant  will,  whom  want  inspires, 
And  red  Ambition  lights  for  whom  alone. 
Its  mountain  torch  along  the  opaque  skies. 
His  flinty  eyes  do  no  obeisance  make, 
Unto  the  rose,  and  love  and  gentleness 
He  spurneth  from  his  path, — but  delves  for  e*er 
Within  the  shrinking  earth  with  hooked  hands. 
True  as  the  steel  maffnetio  to  its  pallid  star. 
He  verges  right  nor  left,  his  blacK  one  thought 
E'er  linked,  the  world  him  loathes,  he  Journeys  on, 
No  Qod  but  reason  knowing,  fears  no  want 
But  life,  and  vainly  at  his  dark  cold  last, 
When  ont  the  glooms  nprises  there,  the  Grand 
Eteraal  of  the  Years,  whose  glorious  brows 
With  emanating  lightnings  flash,  severe 
And  bright  the  majesty  his  eyes  convey — 
Save  that  this  scintillating  finger  held 
Him  fixed  like  palest  marble  there,  heM  clasp 
With  his  hard  hands  the  shining  boon 
Of  Love,  to  props  it  to  his  putrid  breast 

Created,  or  from  all  time  born,  she  lives 
Faultless  and  pnre,  the  labyrinthine  soul 
Within — a  glory  of  reftilgent  thoughts 
Encircle  her,  sacred  and  grand.    A  beam, 
A  ray,  a  breath  of  Qod  divine,  that  breathes, 
And  glows,  and  blushes  like  the  rose.    Soft  are 
Her  eyes,  like  twin  sweet  stars  in  heaven 
When  blue  the  eve  of  night  comes  holy  through— r 
Gentle  and  low  the  music  of  her  voice, 
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And  eW  she  ungeth  to  her  ear  sweet  hyirniB, 
Or  proud  and  high  in  prophet  dreams  upraised. 
WitQin  her  hands  an  open  scroll  doth  hold, 
And  many  a  holy  text  and  deathless  thought 
In  liquid  fire  is  written  there  whioh  e^er 
Her  gentle  eyes  and  odVous  hreath  convey. 
Eternal,  sorrowless,  she  liveth  on, 
And  sees  the  harvest  of  her  labor  bloom, — 
And  nod  in  glorious  hope,  the  golden  grain 
Of  Love  along  the  travel- roads  of  Life. 
,       Her's  is  the  bright  electric  chain  of  Pow'r, 
On  which  each  heavenly  inspiration  comes, — 
^ween  man  and  man  tb^  indissoluble  bond, 
Which  struck,  doth  tremble  on  thro'  earth  and  time 
And  space  for  e'er,  and  from  each  heart  receives 
An  impetus,  and  is  whereby  all  men 
Do  know  they  brothers  are,  and  should  be  friends. 

The  Great  and  Beautifnl  are  Gk>d'8, — 
The  Poet  is  his  minister  and  theirs, — 
They  take  his  eager  hands,  and  thro'  the  world 
Do  fearless  wander  on,  and  e'er  his  lips 
Pour  forth  in  glorious  song.    They  make  his  bed 
Beneath  protecting  heavens,  and  the  high  God 
Hallows  their  bliss  with  His.    From  sunrise  come, 
The  mountains  blue,  like  leaping  rivers  down, 
Their  anthem-hymns  of  praise  to  Deity. 

Beauty  and  Power  are  Love,  is  God. 
It  was  by  Him  the  silver  lines  were  laid,^ 
The  blue  empyrean  spaces,  telling  o'er 
And  o'er  the  yearning  hours  were  marked  ont, — 
The  far-off  fruitful  worlds  and  all  in  them 
That  breathe  and  glow,  and  blush  with  life's  bright  flames — 
Bip'ning  into  perfection's  pomp  to  fall 
liKe  mellow  apples  in  the  Autumn  time 
Back  to  his  holy  hand,  again  to  rise 
More  beauteous  &r,  in  ev'ry  gorgeous  shape 
Of  Love,  winning  their  bright  way  thro'  the  dust 
Of  wrecked  worlds  in  his  breast  immortal  safe. 

He  fills  his  Poet's  eyes  with  deepest  joy. 
And  thro'  the  years  rejoicing  leads  him  on, — 
Making  each  breath  he  draws  a  charm  the  world 
To  guard  him  frouL    It  is  for  him  God  works, 
And  shows  to  him  alone  of  Love,  the  mute 
Machinery.    And  hidden  still  He  is. 
And  secret  moves  to  mortal  sight,  to  him 
He  stands  for  e'er  revealed.    He  walks  thro'  all 
His  hours  with  him,  and  every  wind  doth  bear 
Rich  blessings  by  his  Poet's  voice  to  all, — 
His  silent  and  bright  ways  conducts  him  up; 
With  him  the  highest  heaven  He  ent'reth  in, 
And  on  the  skies'  blue  walls  He  stands,  points  ont 
Th'  expectant  worlds  o'er  which  He  gives  him  bright 
Dominion — brother  to  the  Sun  him  calls 
But  glorious  fi&r,  for  he  reveals  His  works 
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With  thongbts  brighter  t^ian  sun  e'er  shone.    His  veil 
He  lifts— to  fire  him  with  new  raptures  shows 
To  him  the  glory  of  His  face,  and  feeds  him  on 
Th*  effulgenoe  of  his  beaateoos  eyes. 

The  pyramidal  Minds,  whom  erer  still, 
As  yet  some  brighter  sunbeam  wanders  o'er 
The  earth,  dispelling  envious  clouds 
That  love  to  ^^UJier  round  their  sacred  forms 
Beveals.    They  stand  yet  half  in  light.    A  pale 
Mysterious  night  envelopes  still 
8ome  portion  of  each  glorious  shape. 
With  one  foot  on  receding  shores,  beyond 
A  pallid  watVy  waste  of  foamless  waves, 
Another  on  this  world  of  ours,  they  stand, 
Absorbed  in  dreams,  but  such  as  those  whom  Heaven 
Doth  love  alone  can  dream, — ^their  eyes,  ah,  sad 
And  deep  or  wild  with  lightnings  flu^  by  turns, 
For  ever  gasdng  down  abyssmal  Time. 

Oft  is  the  world  called  from  itself  away, 
Above  the  tomb,  some  hero  of  its  race 
That  holds,  the  last  poor  rites  of  woe  to  pay, — 
Who  like  an  angel  came  and  with  it  walked 
An  earthly  life, — ^yet  wearing  human  shape 
And  all  its  agonies  of  grief  to  feel — 
With  steadfast  eyes  for  ever  fixed  on  heaven, 
His  glowing  lips  in  deep  imaginings 
Of  bliss  poured  forth, — ^it  had  no  thought 
That  he  of  such  exalted  soul  could  die. 
Like  its  dull  earth  could  waste  awa^  beneath 
The  pulseless  breath  of  the  destroying  vears. 

Still  do  they  one  by  one  lay  calmly  down 
For  aye  the  mighty  weapons  of  their  war. 
Truth's  glittering  sword,  in  bosom  of  some  foe, 
A  hydra-monster  sheathed,  remains  undrawn, 
Away  to  rust  thro'  all  the  years,  leaving 
The  unborn  centuries  without  defence. 
The  poet's  holy  eyes  grow  dim,  and  round 
The  aspirations  of  his  soul  black  night 
Descends.    The  fin^rs  on  the  lyre  are  cold 
And  stifEJ  and  janghng  broken  words  and  notes 
Gome  moaning  past,  nke  deslate  wind-sobs  through 
Some  temple  ola— e'en  when  his  heart  would 
Gush  it  forth  in  its  immortal  streams,  each  bound 
O'erleap,  and  bearing  down,  as  torrents  there, 
Bush  into  Time  like  bright  saints  into  Eternity. 
Or  like  a  god,  of  heaven  a  time  cast  out, — 
Condemn^  his  penal  years  on  earth  to  spend, 
He  watches  all  tne  tokens  of  the  skies, — 
The  signs  and  wonders  of  the  drcUng  years 
His  anxious  eyes  untiring  trace,— at  last, 
When  'neath  the  burden  of  the  noon  he  bows. 
And  proud  hope  idmost  fails,  an  angel  comes, 
Heaven  sent, — and  when  as  straw  before  his  hand 
The  thrice-linked  bonds  he  breaks,  his  exile  o'er, 
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He  knows,  onoe  more  the  skies*  parental  coortB 
To  seek.    A  moment  in  the  light  he  stands, 
His  pinions  plome, — ^and  vet  a  moment  breathes 
The  sweet  air  in,  his  earthly  trammels  free,^ 
Then  like  the  snn,  through  startled  winds  he  borsta, 
And  quick  as  truth  doth  scale  the  highest  heaven ; 
Yet  ere  he  passes  ever  from  the  gaze,  doth  shake 
A  rarest  perfume  from  his  rose-hned  robes 
Of  healing  balm  to  all  the  world  beneath. 

By  roadside  fountains  they  sit  down, — ^at  noon 

They  seek  the  shelter  of  overarching  trees, — 

They  come  to  rest,  but  they  remain  to  die. 

H^estioal  they  gather  round  their  proud 

Yet  shrinking  forms,  the  garniture  of  woe, — 

Whose  evVy  sombre  fold  conceals,  by  hands 

[Malignant  wot,  a  poisoned  arrow  there — 

With  soul-lit  eyes  and  haughty  mein  descend 

Unto  rejoicing  tombs.    A  mystery 

They  breathed,  and  sought  in  vain  a  miracle 

T'  unfold.    Within  the  circle  of  our  thoughts 

They  stood,  like  Lovers  own  star,  when  round  his  place 

Dark  clouds  are  gathered — black,  the  world  slept  on — 

At  rest  it  billion  nearts,  nor  knew  the  doors 

Of  bliss  wide  open  were,  that  they  n^ht  enter  there. 

Like  some  new  world  they  unexpected  shone — 
For,  yet  the  earth  knows  not  its  wealth-M^the  mines 
Of  Spirit  Beauty  in  its  breast  do  lie : — 
like  oases  to  all  the  world  they  stand — 
The  shining  footprints  of  the  unseen  God — 
The  torches  of  Eternity  along  the  waves — 
The  souls  who  pine  exhausted  on  its  thousand  paths, 
Whom  yet,  like  prophets  of  old  days,  heaven  feeds, 
And  bears  the  fountain  cup  of  Hope  to  parched  lips. 
Like  some  sweet  flower  that  blooms  in  lands  unknown, 
And  by  a  single  kiss  nncherished  dies, 
80  Gk>d  doth  uke  the  autumn  come,  and  back 
These  of&prings  of  his  bright  divinity 
Doth  gather  to  his  bosom's  golden  rest 

The  Great  and  Beantifhl  are  God's,' and  they 
Return  unto  his  hand  as  did  the  dove 
When  the  wide  world  beneath  the  deluge  lay, 
No  spot  it  o'er  to  rest  their  weary  feet 

*Tis  thus  that  men  are  called  to  mourn  for  one, 
The  first  of  all  their  race  in  love's  sweet  power,  Kuff ! 
Oh  I  thou  hast  made  mankind  thy  slaves  I 
To  thy  triumphal  car,  the  chained  world 
Walks  smiling  on,  and  all  of  yet  unborn 
Shall  generations  come— thy  country's  feet 
Their  tribute  lay,  and  keepers  e^en  to  sue, 
Within  the  portiEds  of  thy  fanes  to  stand. 

Oh  I  ooulu  I  sing  a  grand  old  poet  song 
To  thee,  heroic  martyr  to  prophetic  sight  I 
And  with  the  furthest  heaven  of  thought,  to  call 
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Thy  spirit  back  into  its  mourning  world  I 
And  'tis  with  trembling  I  approach  thee  now, 
With  my  poor  voice  a  lovers  wreath  to  weave,— 
These  bumble  poet  garlands  for  that  brow 
To  twine,  on  whioh^  of  virtues  that  adorn 
Mankind,  the  loftiest,  brightest  sat, 
And  sent  the  world  their  breathing  spirits  out, 
Galling  with  all  their  trumpet  tones.  Behold  1 

Thine  was  no  genius  that  in  cloister  cells 
Of  earth  alone  should  leave  its  transcript  writ, — 
In  grand  old  tomes,  with  damp  grow  grey-'-^  food 
Luxurious  for  remorseless  years — ^the  pomp 
Of  libraries,  the  boast  of  schools,  and  all 
The  pageantry  of  mind  unread — ^forgot 
In  silence  there,  more  pitiable  far 
Than  utter  death, — mould'ring  away  untouched, 
Save  when  the  ghostly  worm,  like  palest  death, 
Comes  back  to  gorge  to  black  satiety. 
His  yellow  length  with  all  of  thought  can  die, 
As  tliough  thou  had'st  not  been  of  that  bright  throng. 
Along  the  whirlwind's  path  untended  nuuxmM — 
A  brother  to  the  storm — the  lightning's  friend — 
lake  some  great  god  of  ancient  days  thou  stood'st, 
Alone,  unscathed  and  beautiful  amid 
The  elemental  war,  and  like  a  star 
Of  peace,  thy  high  brow  shone,  supreme  and  grand. 

lliou  wert  at  once  the  humblest  of  thy  race, 
And  yet  the  noblest  far — and  unto  thee 
By  Love's  own  hand  was  given  his  torch,  that  thou 
Aloft  should'st  bear,  throughout  all  time. 
Its  dewy  radiance  round  the  circling  world.  * 

Beneath  the  burning  sun  of  tropic  lands. 
Where  other  men  scarced  are  to  venture  forth, 
Thy  proud  eye  roved, — ^in  Nature's  wildest  haunts 
Bweet  friends  thou  mad'st — ^the  hissing  stream  from  rock 
To  rock  thou  leaped'st — sat  down  and  sang  amid 
Mysterious  realms  loud  pean-hymns  of  joy, 
Wlien  other  men  have  thought  thee  dead,  and  mourned 
For  thee  through  all  their  hours.    Where  boiling  earth 
In  mountain  cauldrons  rose,  e'en  to  their  brim, 
And  its  red  tongue  leaped  at  thy  very  feet. 
Unmoved  thou  stood'st  and  gazed,  in  sweet  dreams  held. 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  Arctic  snows. 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  natural  earth. 
Where  the  all*8eeing  sun  in  all  his  path 
Could  find  thee  not,  in  thy  great  genius  dad,  « 

Thy  dauntless  bosom  bare,  a  beacon  proud. 
That  near  a  daufferous  rock  pours  its  bright  face, 
Alone  thou  stood'st,  while  from  thine  eyes  Love's  rays 
Divinest  shone,  chasing  the  shadows  back. 
Into  the  regions  of  the  ancient  Night. 

An  eagle's  wing  that  broke  just  when  its  height 
Was  won — ^a  tuneless  harp,  when  heart  and  soul 
Within  the  minstrel's  breast  in  heavenly  concert  move, 
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And  the  ezpeotant  and  impatient  lips 
Are  oped  in  vidn  to  pour  tne  lofty  starain ; 
The  glorioQs  form  that  fell — ^the  flashing  eye, 
Th^  embattled  ranks  along  that  led,  then  closed 
For  e'er  in  apathetic  night,  when  o'er 
The  startled  nstening  world,  the  waiting  winds 
Oaoght  op  and  bore  to  its  remotest  verge, 
The  cry  of  Victory !     A  star  that  rose. 
And  gathered  glory  from  each  circling  hoar, 
Till  it  had  reached  its  high  dimateric 
Of  joy — ^the  zenith  of  the  firmament — 
The  glowing  centre  to  revolving  thonght — 
The  glitt*ring  keystone  of  the  arch  Mind, — 
A  moment  ^one,  a  moment  o'er  the  world's 
Flashed  back  its  dewy  light  of  Love,  then  fell 
In  thousand  sparkles  down,  for  ever  lost, 
Sank  in  onknowmg  everlasting  Night 

Yet  Death  before  whom  all  the  breathing  world 
Grows  pale,  is  too,  a  minister  of  Love, 
The  great  embalmer,  and  best  Mend  of  Life. 
Bweet  is  his  breath, — ^than  roses  sweeter  &r 
Are  tiie  Mr  gifts  he  bears  within  his  hands. 
The  vile  disgoise  of  earth  he  tears  away, 
And  sets  th'  eternal  soul  for  ever  free. 
Yet  he  hath  claimed  thee  from  ns  bat  in  vain, 
Thy  deeds  were  done,  thy  life's  bright  sands 
Had  one  by  one  eternity  into 
Gbne  ebbing  down, — each  there  to  rise  like  stars, 
Li  all  its  beianteoiis  spaces  barning  o'er 
For  e'er.    Ay,  thou  hast  died,  and  yet  again 
Ten  thousand  mortal  deaths  upon  thy  soul 
Boond  up,  their  agonies  and  woes  had  wreaked; 
Or  now  the  world  that  held  thee  in  its  breast, 
With  crash  of  doom,  be  swept  away,  to  fall 
For  ever  the  eternal  spaces  down 
To  sunless  nothingness, — ^yet  thon  should'st  soar 
Within  the  sun-burst  of  immortal  time 
Embalmed.    For,  thou  art  now  no  longer  ours. 
But  art  the  God's  whom  we  adore,  whose  smiie 
Is  fame,  whose  love  is  an  unending  bliss. 
Yet  we  may  weave  these  hero-wreaths  for  thee, 
And  o'er  thy  mausoleum's  grandeur  pour 
These  tears  of  holiest  Joy,  that  thou  at  once 
Should'st  diumed  be  from  us  as  God's  and  lime's. 

Hew  York,  AuguBt  80, 186& 
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THE  achievements  of  a  day,  generation,  or  age,  when  con- 
tributing to  the  rolling  volume  of  human  progress,  or 
accelerating  the  tide  of  civilized  destiny  and  international 
renown,  may  well  be  hailed  with  enthusiafitic  commemora- 
tion, and  pondered  with  wondering  awe. 

An  enterprise  has  just  been  consummated,  so  profound  in 
conception,  grand  in  execution,  and  stupendous  in  its  pro- 
mised results  to  mankind,  as  to  confound  by  its  awful  magni- 
tude the  most  daring  imagination,  .and  baffle  momentarily, 
like  some  miraculous  phenomenon  or  supernatural  symbol,  the 
analysis  and  comprehension  of  the  world. 

The  marvellous  conquests  of  science  in  the  total  subordina- 
tion of  matter  to  mind,  are  not  unknown  or  unrecorded  in  the 
annals  of  past  invention  and  discovery.    Our  own  country 
presents  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  intellectual  and 
scientific  progression  ;  every  page  of  American  history  is 
illumined  by  the  great  and  magnificent  deeds  of  her  people,  in 
the  varied  channels  of  human  ingenuity  and  effort.    But  no 
event  wrought  in  this  land,  or  any  other,  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  has  so  convulsed  and  electrified  the  pnblic  mind  and 
heart  as  the  intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph.   Lightning  responds  to  lightning,  and  everywhere,  in 
all  languages  and  every  tongue,  is  heralded,  beyond  the  rapi- 
dity of  thought,  the  sublime  tidings  that  man,  under  the 
benediction  and  inspiration  of   the  Almighty,  haa  finally 
mastered   the    sea.     The  spontaneous  and   mighty  visible 
demonstrations  it  has  evoked,  but  faintly  characterize  the. 
deep,  electric,  and  silent  thrill  it  has  sent  through  millions  of 
Iiearts.     This  last  and  greatest  triumph  has  signalized  a  new 
era — ^marked  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.    The 
jnost  formidable  strongholds  and  barriers  of  Nature, — ^her 
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boundless  prairies,  wastes,  wildernesses,  mountains,  and  even 
the  rugged  indomitable  surface  of  the  sea  had  been  laid 
under  subjection  to  the  philosophy  of  science,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  necessities  and  pleasures  of  mankind ;  but 
that  the  hitherto  unfathomable  and  mysterious  deep,  that 
immemorial  monument  of  upfettered  freedom  and  stem  in- 
vincibility, should  likewise  be  subdued — chained  by  bonds 
of  mortal  fabrication — and  become  the  medium  and  highway 
of   instantaneous  commmunicatioa  and    converse    between 
great  and  distant  nations,  bringing  (if  measured  by  time) 
strange  and   diverse  races   and  clans   in  closer   proximity 
and  more  intimate  relation  than  can  be  maintained  within 
the  common  precincts  of  domestic  life,  is  a  consummation  as 
astounding  as  it  is  vast  and  incomprehensible.    It  has  in- 
spired a  universal  and  thorough  revolution  in  the  order  and 
appointments  of  time  ;  the  province  of  destiny  has,  as  it 
were,  been  invaded,  and  its  supernal  decrees,  observed  with 
reverence  and  awe  for  uncounted  ages,  been  suddenly  re- 
pealed and  overthrown.    The  lightning,  that  awful  symbol  of 
Divine  majesty  and   mystic   token  of  Omnipotent  power, 
through  numberless  centuries  of  time,  has  now  lost  its  terror, 
and  succumbed  passively  to  the  magic  wand  of  physical 
science,  bearing  on  celestial  wing  with  unerring  certainty,  in 
marvellous  and  immeasurable  velocity  over  the  arid  plains  of 
the  desert,  the  loftiest  steeps,  barriers,  and  promontories  of 
either  Continent,  and  the  hoary  bed  of  the  terrific  uncon- 
querable sea,  the  imperial  messages  and  edicts  of  human 
pleasure  and  human  will. 

The  demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  welcome  in  honor  and 
commemoration  of  this  great  and  masterly  achievement 
stand  deservedly  without- approximation  or  parallel  in  the 
records  of  scientific  and  civilized  renown. 

And  while  the  echoes  of  the  thunder  that  has  been 
awakened  are  yet  reverbierating  throughout  the  habitable 
globe,  it  is  fitting  that  the  character  and  antecedents  of  the 
man,  who,  by  the  spontaneous  acclamations  of  millions 
of  bis  fellow-citizens  and  coteraporaries  in  this  and  other 
lands,  has  been  rightly  adjudged  to  be  tlie  leading  agent 
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of   this    wouderfiil    success    should    be    presented    to    the 
world. 

It  will  be  no  disappointment  to  the  people  of  progressive 
and  antrammelled  America,  whose  glory  has  been  so  largely 
enhanced  by  his  deeds>  to  learn  that  Mr.  Field's  advent  upon 
the  threshold  and  thdatre  of  life  was  comparatively  undis- 
tinguished by  those  prominent  and  marked  characteristics 
which  are  commonly  taken  as  premonitory  of  unusual  future 
distinction  and  success. 

It  is  not  the  first  occasion^  however,  under  our  enlightened 
Bepublican  institutions — which  accord  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  indefinite  latitude  to  a  legitimate  and  laudable  am- 
bition, ever  assuring  to  the  meritorious  the  most  welcome 
recognition,  and  the  richest  and  most  lavish  reward — ^wherein 
the  n^me  of  America  has  been  garnished  with  a  new  lustre,  or 
her  national  greatness  aggrandized  in  tlie  unfailing  resource 
and  boundless,  indomitable  energy  of  her  representative 
sons. 

Fertility  of  invention,  with  a  vigorous  power  of  execution, 
baa  ever  been  an  invariable  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  but  at  no  period  in  our  past  history  as  a 
nation  has  this  character  been  more  brilliantly  displayed 
than  in  the  memorable  and  unprecedented  enterprise,  chiefly 
sustained  and  carried  to  a  successful  termination  by  the 
illustrious  subject  of  the  present  article — Cyrus  West  Field. 

Mr.  Field  was  bom  at  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  tlie  30th  of  November, 
1819.  His  ancestors,  both  on  the  paternal  and  maternal 
side,  belonged  to  the  most  eminent  families  in  Great  Britain, 
and  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  pilgrims 
and  colonists  of  Connecticut.  Qf  the  latter,  or  maternal 
branch,  were  the  Dudleys,  one  of  whom  was  among  the 
earliest  colonial  governors  of  Connecticut.  His  father  is  the 
Reverend  David  D.  Field,  D.D.,  a  native  of  East  Guilford, 
Ct.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College. 

Dr.  Field  was  first  settled  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Haddam,  Ct,  and  afterwards  in  Stock- 
bridge,  where  he  still  resides,  and  where  Cyrus  was  born. 
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Dr,  Field  had  nine  children — seven  eons  and  two  danghtere. 
All  the  sons  have,  at  diflferent  periods,  occupied  positions  of 
distinguished  honor  and  high  responsibility. 

The  elder  brother,  the  Honorable  David  Dudley  Field,  we 
have  known  intimately  for  many  years.  He  is  a  lawyer  of 
eminent  celebrity,  a  man  of  unsullied  integrity  and  fame,  and 
has  achieved,  through  his  superior  ability  and  unremitting 
professional  exertions,  an  ample  fortune  and  a  permanent 
place  among  the  able  and  distinguished  leaders  at  the  Bar  of 
this  State. 

His  profound  and  thorough  erudition  in  the  musty  legal 
lore  of  the  past — which,  though  invaluable  to  the  prac- 
titioner, is  seldom  attained — ^has  been  forcibly  displayed  on 
frequent  occasions  of  general  and  public  import,  and  has 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  deep  research  and  masterly  ^mind; 
while  of  the  present  system  of  practice  in  operation  in  this 
State,  which  in  1848  superseded  the  former  separate  systems 
of  Chancery  and  Common  Law,  he  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  the  author  and  founder — it  being  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  that  the  principal  labor  in  the  compilation 
and  arrangement  of  the  "  Code  of  Procedure"  was  devolved 
upon  him.  He  now  stands  at  the  head  of  a  Commission, 
;a680ciated  with  Wm.  Curtis  Noyes  and  Alexander  W.  Brad- 
ford, appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1857  to  codify  and  re- 
flystematize  the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  the  State,  from  the 
•earliest  inception  of  our  jurisprudence  to  its  present  volumi- 
nous and  bewildering  expansion.  The  compilation  or  digest 
is  to  be  in  three  distinct  divisions — ^political,  civil,  and  penal, 
and  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  incommensurable 
magnitude,  summoning  to  its  execution  the  highest  talent, 
and  commanding  the  greatest  industry  and  perseverance. 
When  completed,  it  must  be  of  inestimable  utility  and  advan- 
tage, both  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 

The  remaining  brothers  are  Timothy  Beals,  Matthew  Dick- 
inson, Jonathan  Edwards,  Stephen  Johnson,  and  Henry 
Martin  Field.    All  the  sons  are  living  but  one — 

Timothy  B.  Field,  who  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  died  at  sea  in  1837.    Matthew  D. 
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Field  resides  in  Southwick,  Mass.,  is  by  profession  a  civil 
engineer,  and  lately  represented  the  county  of  Hamden  in 
the  Senate  of  that  State.  He  and  Major  Bipley,  late  of  the 
United  States  Army,  are  joint  proprietors  of  a  lead  mine, 
located  on  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Jonathan  E.  Field  is  a  lawyer,  and  resides  at  Stoctbridge. 
He  has  served  the  public  in  various  capacities,  and  has  also 
been  a  State  Senator  for  the  county  of  Berkshire.  Stephen 
J.  Field  is  now  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
and  has  become  extensively  known  in  that  State  by  two  dis- 
senting opinions — one  respecting  tlie  Maraposa  mines,  and 
tlie  other  respecting  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  he  maintaining  that  the  law  was 
constitutional,  against  the  adverse  opinion  of  his  two  asso- 
ciates, who  held  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Henry  M.  Field,  wlio  is  a  Congregational  clergyman,  first 
settled  in  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evangdiet  He  was  the  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  '92,  entitled  "  The  Irish  Confederates," 
and  published  by  Harpers  a  few  years  since. 

Of  the  two  daughters,  Emelia  and  Mary,  the  former  was 
married  to  the  Keverend  Josiah  Brewer,  Missionarv  of  the 
Congregational  denomination  in  Asia  Minor,  stationed  at 
Smyrna.  The  latter,  Mary,  married  Joseph  F.  Stone,  w-ho 
died  in  1854 :  she  herself  died  in  1856.  Mary  was  noted  for 
her  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  became  well  known  by 
her  extensive  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
flay. 

Cyrus,  who  is  the  more  particular  subject  of  our  present 
Botice,  remained  at  home  until  the  spring  of  1835,  when  he 
came  to  his  brother  Dudley,  in  New  York,  who  procured  him 
a  place  to  prosecute  his  mercatttile  apprenticesliip  (to  which 
profession  he  was,  from  early  youth,  strongly  predisposed,) 
with  A.  T.  Stewart,  now  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mer- 
chants in  the  world.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  when  lie 
i;7ent,iQ  1838,  to  Lee,  Massachusetts,  with  his  brother  Matthew, 
-who  was  then  conducting  a  paper  manufactoiy  at  that  place. 

There  he  continued  about  two  years,  when  he  purchased  a 
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paper  mannfactory  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  where,  in 
April,  1840,  he  established  himself  in  this  business.  About 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  October,  in  view  of  a  more  enlarged 
field  of  enterprise,  and  the  probable  expansion  of  his  trade, 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  opened  a  paper  warehouse  in 
Maiden  Lane.  In  April,  1840,  through  an  unavoidable  con- 
currence of  events,  he  became  embarrassed,  and  after  a  most 
painful  but  determined  struggle,  waa  brought  to  the  nece&- 
sity  of  suspending  payment,  and  soliciting  a  compromise  and 
release  from  his  creditora;  his  integrity  and  honor  being 
throughout  conclusively  demonstrated,  this  was  speedily  ac- 
complished, being  cordially  assented  to  and  aided  by  all  to 
whom  he  was  in  any  manner  obligated.  Having  thus  ob- 
tained an  unconditional  release,  being  assured,  in  law,  against 
any  and  eveiy  possible  contingency  growing  out  of  past  em- 
baiTassments,  undaunted  by  his  first  and  early  discomfiture, 
he  again  resumed  his  former  business  on  his  own  personal 
basis,  and  subsequently  forming  a  co-partnership,  established 
the  firm,  which  now  exists,  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  &  Co. 

His  business  had  progressed  with  such  rapidity,  that  on  the 
first  of  January,  1853,  his  prosperity  was  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  make  up  an  account  with  all  his  former  creditors,  and  send 
them,  severally,  a  cheque  in  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
balance,  principal  and  interest,  from  the  period  of  compro- 
mise and  settlement,  when  the  whole  had  been  legally  dis- 
charged. But  this  was  the  law  of  conscience  with  Cyrus  W. 
Field ;  and  well  might  the  nation  honor  him  for  this  noble 
characteristic  alone.  The  surrounding  circumstances  of  our 
age,  and  the  common  proclivities  of  men  in  such  singular  and 
marked  contrast,  to  this  signal  act  of  manly  Christian  mag- 
nanimity, combine  to  impart  to  it  a  living  beauty  worthy  a 
richer  diadem  and  more  imp6sing  coronation  than  the  most 
memorable  physical  or  intellectual  achievement  Its  lustre 
will  radiate  and  fiash  undimmed  through  generations,  while 
monuments  of  mortality  are  obliterated  and  swept  away. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  highest  exemplification  of  truth  is  to 
be  found  in  example,  then,  indeed,  this  enduring  lesson  of 
virtue  and  justice  may  inspire  the  most  ardent  emulation 
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from  the  young,  and  command  salutary  reflection  from  the 
old.  The  act  in  and  of  itself  alone,  is  too  eloquent,  in  logic 
too  deep,  in  inspiration  too  profound,  to  require  encomium  or 
eulogy.  It  was  Mr.  Field's  intention,  at  this  auspicious 
period,  to  retire  from  active  participaticfn  in  the  business  in 
which  he  had  been  so  arduously  engaged  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  he  accordingly  sailed  for  South  America,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Church,  the  celebrated  American  artist,  on 
the  eighth  of  April,  1863. 

They  together  visited  Bogota,  crossed  the  Andes  to  Quito, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Guayaquil,  taking  copious  notes  and 
visiting  every  place  of  any  considerable  interest  on  their  line 
of  tour.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1853,  Mr.  Field 
returned  to  the  United  States,  just  in  season  to  witness  and  at- 
tend, on  the  thirty-first  of  the  same  month,  the  Golden  Wed- 
ding of  his  venerable  parents,  who  on  this  day  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  On  this  interesting 
occasion  the  whole  family,  children  and  grandchildren,  were 
congregated.  In  the  following  spring,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  partner  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Joseph 
F.  Stone,  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1864,  he  was  compelled 
to  resume  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  firm. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  here  introduce  an  anec- 
dote noted  by. Dr.  Hopkins,  President  of  William's  College. 
It  illustrates  the  gentle  simplicity  and  kindness  of  heart  that 
characterized  Mr.  Field's  early  life — a  geniality  and  sensitive 
veneration  apparent  to  all  to  whom  he  has  been  intimately 
related,  and  which  has  been  maintained  through  all  succes- 
si^ve  mutations  and  stnigglea. 

Dr.  Hopkins's  mother  resided  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
village  of  Stockbridge,  at  a  most  delightful  rural  retreat 
called  Cherry  Cottage. 

She  entertained  a  peculiar  favoritism  for  Cyrus,  and  it 
became  his  invariable  habit,  on  the  afternoon  of  every  Satur- 
day, to  walk  over  to  Cherry  Cottage  and  pay  a  visit  to  his 
"Aunt  Hopkins." 

Tills  venerable  lady  is  still  living,  and  has  lately  resided 
witTi  Dr.  Hopkins  at  Williamstown ;  and  although  eighty-two 
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years  of  age,  she  came  thirty-two  miles  to  welcome  him  and 
revive  the  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  public  reception  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge — the 
place  of  his  nativity. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  Mr.  Field's  first  connexion  with  the 
enterprise  which  has  endeared  his  name  to  the  people  of 
America,  commenced. 

A  company  had  been  chartered  as  early  as  1852  by  the 
Legislative  Council  and  authorities  of  Newfoundland,  called 
the  "  Newfoundland  Electric  Telegraph  Company,"  proposing 
merely  the  establishment  of  an  inter-continental  line  of  com- 
munication, connecting  Newfoundland  with  the  continent  of 
America,  and  by  means  of  a  swift  line  of  steamships  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  reducing  substantially. the  time 
of  communication  between  Europe  and  America  to  six  days. 
This  was  the  utmost  that  company  ever  proposed  or  attempted 
to  perform.  Little,  or  comparatively  nothing,  however,  was 
accomplished  towards  the  execution  of  the  enterprise  their 
charter  had  contemplated,  and  the  company  in  its  failure  and 
distress  applied,  through  its  leading  officer  and  agent,  Mr. 
Frederick  N.  Gisbome,  to  Matthew  D.  Field,  who  imme- 
diately went  to  his  two  brothers,  Cyrus  and  David  Dudley, 
communicating  to  them  the  propositions  submitted  by  Mr. 
Gisbome,  advising  them  also  of  the  extremity  to  which  the 
company  had  been  reduced;  under  the  burden  imposed  by 
its  heavy  indebtedness,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  relief, 
or  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  the  aban- 
donment of  its  purposes,  and  the  sale  and  distribution  of  its 
assets.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  the  conferences  of  the  two 
brothers  last  named — Cyrus  W.  and  David  Dudley  Field — 
that  the  substitution  of  a  telegraphic  line  in  place  of  the  pro- 
posed connexion  by  steamships,  as  contemplated  and  em- 
braced in  the  charter  of  the  organized  company  of  '62,  was 
first  suggested.  Upon  the  conception  of  the  idea,  it  was  at 
once  resolved  by  them  to  convoke,  at  the  residence  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  a  special  and  select  body  of  prominent  and 
public-spirited  citizens,  to  whom  the  project  might  be  deve- 
loped, and  whose  counsel  and  aid  it  was  deemed  essential  to 
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enlist.  The  following  well-known  and  distinguished  gentle- 
men were  accordingly  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  Cyrus  TV. 
Pield,  No.  84  Grammercy  Park,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March,  1864.  Peter  Cooper,* 
universally  famed  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  enter- 
prising merchants  of  the  United  States;  Moses  Taylor, 
Chandler  White,  and  Marshall  O.  Roberts.  These  gentle- 
men— ^including  the  ^Messrs.  Cyrus  "W.  and  David  Dudley 
Field^— were  the  original  corporators  of  the  association  in  the 
United  States ;  and  Mr.  Cooper,  to  whose  unflagging  support 
and  substantial  aid  the  great  enterprise  is  largely  indebted 
for  its  final  success,  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  in  America.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Field  as  before  stated,  and  in  presence 
of  the  gentlemen  above  named,  assembled  at  his  request,  that 
the  idea  of  an  ocean  telegraph,  in  a  practical  sense,  was^^ 
disclosed ;  there  was  its  practicability  first  elaborately  can- 
vassed, and  there  were  the  finrst  plans  of  its  accomplishment 
deliberated  and  devised. 

The  origination,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  execution 
of  this  unparalleled  project,  is  chiefly  due  to  Cyrus  "W.  Field. 

The  initial  measures  having  thus  been  taken,  Mr.  Field 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Lieutenant  Maury  and  Profes- 
sor Morse,  with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  submerging 
a  cable,  and  its  capacity  for  electric  communication  across 
the  Atlantic. 

His  propositions  being  favorably  entertained,  and  his  pur- 
poses cordially  aided  by  these  eminent  scientific  men,  it  was 
immediately  determined  to  establish  the  permanent  associa- 
tion to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  consisting  of  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  we  have  given,  and  to  procure  a  surrender 
of  the  former  charter  of  1852,  under  which  the  Newfoundland 
Electric  Telegraphic  Company  had  been  organized,  purchase 
its  property,  cancel  its  indebtedness  (amounting  to  more  than 
$50,000),  and  apply  to  the  executive  and  legislative  authority 

*  An  authentic  and  complete  biography  of  this  noted  oitizeo,  Christian,  and 
philanthropist,  whose  portrait  is  presented  on  the  first  page  of  the  present 
number,  will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Review. 
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of  Newfoundland  for  a  charter,  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  a  direct  telegraphic  conxmunication  between  that  province 
and  Europe.  The  preliminary  steps  havuig  been  thus  deter- 
mined, Mr.  Field,  his  brother  David  Dudley — ^from  the  out- 
set the  standing  counsel,  as  well  as  a  corporator  of  the  com- 
pany— and  Mr.  Chandler  White,  left  New  York  near  the 
middle  of  March,  1854,  and,  after  a  most  tortuous  and  perilous 
▼oyage,  succeeded  in  reaching  St.  John's  about  the  twentieth 
of  the  same  month.  They  made  imm*ediate  application  to 
the  governor  of  the  island,  at  whose  instance  the  executive 
council  was  at  once  convoked,  and  before  that  body  Mr. 
David  Dudley  Field  presented  the  charter  of  the  proposed 
"New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Com- 
pany," which  he  had  formed  on  the  voyage  to  St.  John's, 
accompanying  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  most  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  address. 

The  Governor,  pursuant  to  this  application,  on  the  same 
day  transmitted  the  charter,  with  a  special  message,  strongly 
commendatory  of  the  proposed  enterprise,  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  then  in  session,  where,  on  the  ensuing  28th  of  March, 
it  was  first  taken  up  and  read. 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  hereupon  returned  to  New  York,  to 
enter  into  the  requisite  negotiations,  preparatory  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  work  contemplated,  while  David  Dudley  Field 
and  Chandler  White  remained  in  Newfoundland  to  await 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  incorporation  by  the  Legislature. 

They  were  detained  there  nearly  five  weeks,  during  which, 
after  many  discussions  and  negotiations,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  privileges  and  guarantees  sought  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  act,  the  chai*ter  under  which  this  profound  scheme  has 
been  so  speedily  carried  out,  was  at  length  obtained. 

The  first  proceeding  under  the  act  of  incorporation  was  the 
establishment  of  the  line  joining  the  eastern  shore  of  New- 
foundland with  the  United  States ;  and  here  commenced  the 
series  of  herculean  achievements  successively  attained  through 
the  instrumentality,  in  a  paramount  degree,  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field ;  they  have  demonstrated  incontestibly,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  world,  his  eminent  and  extraordinary  capa- 
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city  as  a  negotiator,  with  nations  as  well  as  men,  and  given 
mankind  an  example  of  courage  and  energy  almost  without 
a  parallel,  with  the  illustration  of  a  practical  ability  in  exe- 
cution unsurpassed,  and  even  more  than  equal  to  the  most 
magnificent  conceptions  of  theory.  The  most  severe  and 
incredible  hardships  were  endured  in  running  the  inland  line 
through  the  territory  of  Newfoundland ;  a  rugged  and  un- 
broken wilderness,  over  four  hundred  miles  in  extent,  had  to 
be  traversed  and  subdued,  involving  an  incalculable  amount 
of  labor,  and  demanding  the  most  patient  but  rigid  perse- 
verance. A  submarine  line,  eighty-five  miles  in  extent,  had 
also  to  be  laid  down  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton, with  another  thirteen  miles  long  across  Northumberland 
Straits  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  became  necessary,  in 
the  establishment  of  these,  for  Mr.  Field  to  visit  England 
twice — once  in  December,  1864,  and  again  in  January,  1856. 
The  first  attempt,  in  1855,  to  extend  the  submarine  line 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  did  not  succeed,  but  was 
accomplished  by  a  renewed  effort  the  following  year.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Field  had  obtained,  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company,  an 
exclusive  charter  from  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  procured  its  ratification,  together  with 
the  comprehensive  and  liberal. Newfoundland  grant  by  the 
home  government — ^another  likewise,  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  a  chartered  warrant,  also,  for  telegraphic  operations  in 
Canada.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  line,  therefore,  in 
1856,  was  established  an  electric  communication  from  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  to  all  the  British  American  colonies 
and  the  United  States.  At  this  stage  of  the  enterprise,  Mr. 
Field  had  contributed  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  money  to  its  support,  in  addition  to  the  vast  responsi- 
bility and  immense  labor  imposed  by  the  charge  of  effecting 
varied  and  complex  negotiations,  originating  and  supervising 
numberless  plans  of  the  work,  tbe  direction  and  oversight  of 
their  execution,  together  with  all  the  voluminous  correspond- 
ence naturally  incident  to  an  undertaking  of  such  great  mag^ 
nitude  and  diversified  relations.     Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  Mr. 
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Taylor,  and  Mr.  Eoberts,  had  severally  contributed  nearly 
the  same  amount;  and  by  these  gentlemen,  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Field,  had  all  the  expense  thus  far  been  sustained. 

It  was  now  deemed  advisable,  before  proceeding  farther, 
to  secure  the  co-operation  and  auxiliary  aid  of  English  ca- 
pitalists.  To  compass  this  effectually,  it  was  considered 
expedient,  if  not  able  to  be  otherwise  accomplished,  to 
organize  a  new  company  in  Great  Britain,  acting  concur- 
rently with  the  one  founded  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  submarine  line  between  Newfoundland  and 
Ireland — the  cnbnination  of  the  great  original  design  laid  two 
years  previous  in  New  York. 

In  view  of  this  important  point  in  the  progress  of  the  criti- 
cal adventure,  Mr.  Field,  on  his  first  voyage  to  England,  in 
1854,  had  proffered  to  English  manufacturers  and  machinists 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  cable,  which 
had  been  under  advisement  and  in  coarse  of  execution  within 
the  intervening  period. 

Before  proceeding  to  England,  he  procured  the  order  from 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  which  Lieut. 
Berry  man,  in  1856,  made  his  celebrated  soundings  of  the 
Atlantic  bed,  between  the  respective  termini  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Field  reached  London  about  the  first  of  August,  1856, 
and  soon  after  instituted  measures  for  the  formation  of  the 
"Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,"  subsequently  established 
and  incorporated  under  this  name.  On  the  first  of  November 
following,  Mr.  Field  as  Vice-President  of  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company,  issued  a 
comprehensive  circular,  addressed  to  the  British  public,  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  character  and  conditions  of  the  enterprise, 
and  fervently  invoking  public  aid  and  contribution  to  the 
stock  of  the  new  company,  which  had  been  fixed  at  £350,000, 
of  which  proposed  capital  sum  he  himself  subscribed  £100,000, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  full  amount.  He  likewise  preferred 
the  most  urgent  personal  solicitations  to  the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  London  to  complete  the  subscription,  and  to  the 
same  end  publicly  addressed  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.     Before  the  organization  of  the  company,  how- 
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ever,  he  applied  to  the  British  Government  for  aid  in  ships 
and  money,  which  was  promptly  responded  to  by  the  Trea- 
sury Department  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  (Novem- 
her),  guaranteeing  fully  the  support  required.  The  stock 
being  now  all  taken  up,  and  the  act  incorporating  the  Atlan- 
tic Telegraph  Company,  procured  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Field  returned  to  America,  and  presented,  in  con- 
junction with  his  associates  here,  an  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  similar  aid  and  encouragement  as 
had  been  magnanimously  pledged  by  the  authorities  of  Great 
Britain.  After  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  tlie  part  of 
Mr.  Field  and  his  colleagues,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress, 
engaging  the  assistance  of  the  government  in  laying  the  cable, 
and  granting  an  annual  subsidy  for  twenty-five  years,  which 
was  approved  by  President  Pierce  on  the  third  of  March, 
1857 — the  eve  of  his  oflScial  retirement. 

Everything  being  now  in  course  of  rapid  preparation  for 
the  great  attempt  of  the  following  August,  the  hour  of  cease- 
less energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  had  arrived  to  Mr.  Field. 
His  trips  across  the  ocean,  from  on  eside  to  the  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  and  superintending  the  preparatory 
arrangements  in  process  of  adjustment,  were  frequent  and 
laborious,  from  the  unrelaxing  weight  devolved  by  the  care 
of  developing  a  work  in  which  his  entire  being  was  engrossed, 
and  the  success  of  which  remained  as  yet  highly  problemati- 
cal. The  ensuing  month  of  August,  however,  witnessed  the 
failure  of  the  undertaking,  and  Mr.  Field,  upon  the  suspension 
of  the  enterprise  for  that  year,  immediately  set  about  to  re- 
engage the  national  vessels  that  had  been  furnished  by  the 
two  respective  governments,  to  assist  in  submerging  the  cable, 
for  the  expedition  of  the  present  season.  In  this  he  succeeded. 
Mr.  Field  returned  to  America  after  the  postponement  of  a 
second  trial,  until  the  present  year  had  been  agreed  upon ; 
but  he  was  soon  recalled  to  England,  where  after  receiving 
from  the  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  a  flat- 
tering testimonial  in  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  his 
eminent  services,  the  general  management  of  that  company, 
and  by  a  resolution  subsequently  adopted,  the  exclusive  con- 
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trol  over  all  its  officers  and  agents  was  conferrd  upon  him. 
This  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1858,  and  on 
accepting  the  office  he  disclaimed  all  compensation,  desiring 
to  concentrate  every  dollar  of  capital  invested,  upon  the  final 
execution  of  the  project 

All  things  heing  got  in  readiness,  on  the  tenth  of  last  June 
another  and  second  attempt  was  made  to  lay  the  Atlantic 
Cable  which  was  defeated  after  repeated  trials,  by  the  fearful 
and  disastrous  storm  the  ships  then  encountered  in  mid-ocean ; 
and  the  vessels,  in  compliance  with  a  preconcerted  under- 
standing, returned  to  Queenstown.  The  intelligence  of  this 
defeat  fell  with  crushing  effect  upon  both  continents :  courage 
everywhere  flagged  under  it,  and  hope  seemed  almost  to  have 
departed  for  ever.  But  there  was  one  exception  amid  all 
these  desperate  and  trying  scenes.  One  man,  the  projector 
and  undaunted  champion  of  the  work  under  all  its  hardships 
and  discouragements,  remained  yet,  if  not  wholly  unmoved, 
still  firm  and  unshaken  in  the  faith  of  ultimate  success. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  in  a  fervid  address,  subdued  the  tm'bulence 
and  tempest  raging  in  the  British  Board  of  Directors  on  their 
meeting  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  and  though  nearly  one-half 
were  absent,  or  had  withdrawn  in  disappointment  and  disgust 
(among  the  latter  class  was  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Brooking), 
at  the  proposition  to  make  a  third  trial,  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  was  finally  adopted,  the  fruits  of  which  are  engraven 
indelibly  in  the  memorable  success  of  the  fifth  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 
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HOMEWAED  BOUND. 


Written  <m  board  the  **  Winged  Arrow.''  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  ofT  the  Phillipine  lelanda, 

May  92, 1807. 


0 


H 1  we  are  homeward  bonnd,  we're  homeward  bound  t 
There  is  rapture  iq  the  thought,  joy  in  the  sound  I 
WeUl  count  the  days — ^we^ll  count  the  fleeting  hours, 
Nor  heed  the  fierce  old  Stonn-King  when  he  lowers, 
If  the  gale  hut  speed  us  to  our  native  shore, 
To  greet  our  dear  ^*  loved  ones  at  home"  once  more. 

While  the  roar  of  Old  Ocean's  surging  billows, 

Lulls  us  to  sleep  on  our  rocking  pillows, 

Well  dream  of  those  far  o^er  the  distant  sea. 

And  thank  God  that  our  home-land's  the  land  of  the  free ! 

Where  heart  warm  to  heart  responsive  doth  beat, 

And  lovers  fond  welcome  we  are  sure  to  meet. 

Long,  long  years  weVe  dwelt  in  China's  lunny  dime, 

Where  all  is  stamped  with  the  hoary  marks  of  time; 

Where  man  bows  down  to  idolatry's  shrine, 

And  heeds  not  the  precepts  of  truth  divine ; 

A  land  ^  celestial''  in  landscape  and  clime. 

But  steeped  in  mendacity,  bigotry,  crime. 

« 
Yet  a  few  there  are  in  that  Pagan  land. 

Who  worship  the  true  God  with  heart  and  hand ; 

Who  practice  the  virtues  they  fostered  at  home. 

And  scatter  their  incense  as  abroad  they  roam ; 

Whose  warm  genial  natures  and  courtesies  kind 

Make  painful  the  thought  that  we  leave  them  behind. 

My  dear  *'  Island  Home,"  'neath  the  old  banyan's  shade, 
Where  my  favorite  songsters  their  nests  have  made, 
And  warbled  their  melodious  roundelay, 
From  mom's  matin  song  to  vesper  doee  of  day ; 
Where  buoyant  childhood  sported  in  gambols  firee, 
And  older  folks  were  not  adiamed  to  Join  the  j^ee ; 
And  the  dear  friends  I've  there  met,  /  think  of  you^ 
Bat  for  a  time  must  bid  you  all  adieti. 
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Adieu  to  fair  Eolngod^i^  fragrant  isle, 
To  its  gardens  gay,  and  its  obarmod  walks  the  while, 
Where  wild  mimosa  breathe  forth  odors  sweet, 
And  branching  pahns  in  graoefal  arbors  meet ; 
Adieu  to  the  dear  friends  whose  social  cheer, 
And  merry  songs  of  glee  we  nsed  to  hear ; 
Adieu  to  our  lone  pilgrim  home  once  more. 
On  the  flowVy  Antipode^s  receding  shore. 

Warm  wishes  behind  us,  and  fond  ones  before, 
Like  guardian  aiigels  will  waft  us  safe  o'er ; 
The  God  of  the  ocean,  the  storm  and  the  sea, 
Such  orisons  will  hear,  if  we  trust  in  Thee ; 
Warm  friends  behind  us,  and  fond  friends  before. 
Bid  us  ^*  God  speed'"  to  our  dear  native  shore. 

Oh !  who  can  the  thrilling  joys  and  hopes  portray. 

With  pencil  bold,  or  minstrePs  glowing  lay ; 

That  doth  the  pilgrim's  bosom  swell. 

As  he  thinks  of  the  scenes  where  his  home-joys  dwell. 

Round  which  his  holiest  affectioils  entwine, 

And  sighs  from  afar  for  that  home-altar  shrine. 

Oh  1  we  are  homeward  bound,  were  homeward  bound  1 
There  is  joy  in  the  thought — rapture  in  the  sound ; 
With  the  speed  of  the  "  Winged  Arrow"  we'll  fly, 
O'er  the  Pacific's  bold  billows,  mountain  high  ; 
And  hope  soon  to  greet  thee,  loved  ones  at  home, 
With  joys  none  can  feel,  like  those  who  roam. 

Then  spread  the  broad  sails  to  the  swelling  breeze. 

We'll  sweep  o'er  the  vast  oceans  and  deep  seas ; 

Our  good  angels  beckon  us  on  our  way. 

Sweet  angel  voices  breathe  hope's  cheering  lay  ; 

Gaily  we'll  speed  forward — onward  well  go. 

To  the  mariner's  gay  song — cheerily  oh  I  cheerily  oh! 

T.  H.  H. 


THE 
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October^   ISSS. 


THE  DEMOCEATIC  PAKTY  OF  THE  NATION— THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK. 


r^  the  annnally  recurring  cycles  of  political  revolution  and 
the  popular  trials  of  governments  and  parties,  as  ordained  by 
the  fundamental  precept  of  our  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
organic  laws  of  the  respective  States  of  this  Union,  it  espe- 
cially becomes  every  community  and  people,  forming  a 
constituent  part  of  this  common  and  equal  Democratic  confor- 
mation, and  affected  separately  or  conjunctively  by  every 
political  transition  or  cliange,  to  scrutinize  rigidly  the  present 
and  the  past,  and  make  a  thorough  introspection  and 
analysis  of  tl^e  condition,  proclivities^  and  character  of  the 
organizations,  cliques,  and  orders  struggling  for  ascendency 
and  promotion  throughout  the  country  ;  to  construe  from  the 
metliod  and  circundstances  of  their  creation  and  development 
and  the  measures  and  principles  of  their  promulgation  or 
adoption  with  their  conduct  while  in  administration  and 
power,  the  consequences  and  results  of  their  professed  deter- 
^  17 
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mination  and  apparent  policy  to  the  community,  country,  and 
mankind. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  concerns  of  the  present  hour ;  and  to 
assume  and  fulfil  this  province  is  now,  as  at  every  similar 
period,  the  manifest  and  imperative  obligation  of  all  loyal, 
efficient,  and  patriotic  citizens.  Hie  duty  of  the  American 
elector,  whether  such  by  the  rights  of  birth  and  nativity,  or 
by  the  endowment  of  the  national  Constitution  and  law,  is 
vast  and  fearful  when  fully  comprehended :  vast,  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  cause  at  issue,  with  the  obligations  necessarily 
imposed  ;  and  fearful,  in  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  and 
perpetuating,  as  the  aggregate  body  in  a  republic  must,  the 
principles  of  freedom,  and  the  institutions  of  civilization  under 
a  government  where  every  blessing,  privilege,  and  right  is 
made  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  vigilance, 
energy,  and  intelligent  exertions  of  the  people.  In  America, 
the  citizen  is  alike  the  sovereign  and  the  subject — ^the  same, 
whether  supporting  the  pedestal  of  Democracy  or  enthroned 
in  majesty  upon  the  lotliest  pinnacle  of  the  column.  All 
social  and  civic  distinctions  relating  to  qualification  and  eligi- 
bility were  obliterated  in  the  disruption  of  the  monarchical 
bonds  of  Colonial  vassalage ;  and  the  simultaneous  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  present  liberties.  We  have 
a  system  of  government  the  most  august  and  sublime  ever 
witnessed ;  history  affords  no  precedent  or  parallel  to  it  in 
theory,  and  from  its  inception  in  the  stormy  and  tumultuous 
times  of  the  Revolution,  its  development  and  progression  have 
been  without  impediment  or  interruption,  until  its  present 
magnificent  and  expansive  proportions  overshadow  and  illu- 
minate the  entire  Western  Continent,  permeating  also  and 
commanding  the  assimilation  of  the  hoary  monarchies  and 
despotisms  of  the  Old  World.  , 

This  republican  theory  of  independent  equality  and  exclu- 
sive sovereignty  in  the  people,  upon  the  virtue  and  strength 
of  which  this  Government  was  primarily  designed  and 
established,  has  been  confirmed  and  verified  in  more  than 
eighty  years  of  unequalled  prosperity  and  splendor.  This 
success  has  been  accelerated  and  attained  through  the  patriotic 
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animation  and  fervent  loyalty  of  the  nation  to  a  jprinciple 
endeared  to  the  public  memory  and  heart  of  the  republic  by 
the  harrowing  and  fierce  ordeals  of  revolutionary  turbulence 
and  terror,  out  of  which,  precipitated  by  the  usurpation  of 
tyranny,  it  was  first  shaped  and  evolved. 

Under  the  operation  and  effect  of  this  principle,  founded  in 
the  purity  of  patriotism  and  in  the  public  intelligence,  the 
nation  has  rapidly  enlarged  in  greatness  and  grandeur,  but 
her  glory  has  not  yet  culminated,  nor  has  her  mission  been 
more  than  in  part  fulfilled;  no  plummet  or  measure  can 
fathom  her  destiny,  nor  can  the  most  fertile  and  hopeful 
imagination  conceive  or  foreshadow  the  climax  and  end  of 
her  achievements. 

The  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  has  always  been  dictated 
by  these  guiding  principles,  and  moulded  in  accordance  with 
the  inspiration  and  convictions  of  truth  and  justice,  inscribed 
and  stamped  upon  the  very  portals  of  the  national  compact, 
as  written  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  past  has  been  realized  and  accomplished,  and 
which  is  the  sole  palladium  of  the  future,  upon  which  other, 
and  perhaps  greater  conquests  are  to  be  predicated  and  the 
pre-ordained  purposes  of  the  nation,  decreed  as  it  were  by 
omnipotent  wisdom,  ultimately  reached  and  deteimined. 

The  creed  of  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  been,  the  Goti' 
stitution  itadfy  literally  interpreted  and  strictly  construed. 
While  upholding  the  supremacy  and  exclusive  rights  therein 
guaranteed  to  the  Federal  authority,  it  has  never  overlooked 
or  ignored  the  claims  of  the  citizen,  or  the  delegated  powers 
vouchsafed  and  reserved  to  the  States.  In  its  earliest  coti- 
flicts  with  the  Federalists,  the  centralizers  and  consolida- 
tionists  of  the  first  era  of  our  independence,  the  Democratic 
party  assumed,  as  a  cardinal  and  vital  necessity,  the  profuse 
and  liberal  dissemination  of  political  intelligence,  the  decen- 
tralization of  political  power,  and  the  impregnation  and  cul- 
ture of  a  popular  conception  of  political  duty  and  responsibi- 
lity, by  which  the  people,  upon  whose  authority  and  will  the 
Oovemment  rested,  as  it  originally  had  depended  in  its 
organic  creation,  might  be  better  enabled  to  correct  the 
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abuses  of  power,  frustrate  and  nullify  usurping  combinations 
and  intrigues,  and  maintain  intact,  by  preserving  the  common 
and  exclusive  rights  of  every  section,  the  purity  and  per- 
fection of  this  federative  Union,  established  upon  the  basis  of 
general  conciliation,  concession,  and  compromise. 

This  is  the  position  in  which  the  Democratic  party,  with 
its  great  statesmen  and  leaders,  has  always  been  found.  The 
opposition  have  ever  been  in  greater  or  less  antagonism  to 
these  dominant  and  organic  principles  of  republicanism,  con- 
stituting the  policy  and  political  creed  of  the  Democracy; 
and  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  review  elaborately  the  con- 
tests and  decisions  recorded  in  the  past  history  of  the  country, 
but  to  revise  and  consider  briefly  the  later  issues  that  have 
arisen,  their  effect  upon  the  politics  of  the  States,  and  the  policy 
of  the  general  Government,  concluding  with  their  bearings 
upon  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  approaching  contest 
within  her  own  limits,  and  what  should  be  the  determination 
and  action  of  every  citizen,  irrespective  of  previous  party 
affinities,  in  the  present  posture  of  National,  State,  and  Muni- 
cipal or  local  affairs. 

Upon  the  annihilation  and  overthrow  of  the  "Whig  party  in 
the  adoption  of  the  conservative  constitutional  policy  of 
1850,  to  which,  in  part,  their  acquiescence  and  adhesion  was 
accorded,  in  view  of  the  undoubted  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  imperative  demands  of  the  Democratic 
party,  there  came  into  existence  numerous  political  cabals 
and  organizations  of  doubtful  and  indefinite  character,  whose 
original  purposes  were  supposed  to  be  confined  to  matters  of 
sectional  concern  and  local  significance.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  antagonistic,  and,  as  it  were,  nondescript 
bodies,  were  the  original  Know-No  thing,  alia^  Native  American 
organization,  and  that  ostentatiously  arrogating  to  itself  the  title 
and  name  of  "  Republican,"  and  now  known  as  the  Republican 
party,  not  of  the  union,  but  of  a  mere  section,  bounded  by 
geographical  distinctions  and  divisions.  The  American  order, 
through  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  its  professions,  scarce 
survived  the  hour  of  its  creation  and  the  period  of  its  partial 
entry  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  power.    It  never 
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possessed,  from  the  moment  of  its  cabaligtiiL  incftption^  or 
through  its  secret  and  insidious  advances  and  inroads  upon 
the  province  and  principles  of  Democracy,  any  tangible  basis 
or  foundation  resting  and  residing  in  the  Federal  Constitution, 
or  predicated  and  assumed  upon  a  fair  and  justifiable  con- 
struction of  its  obligations  and  authority.  Its  prominent  and 
characteristic  feature  has  been  the  idolatrous  blindness,  infa- 
tuation, and  stupidity  of  its  followers — enchanted  by  the 
novelty,  and  seduced  by  the  false  engagements  and  pretentious 
designs  of  its  formation  and  future. 

In  looking  over  its  brief  and  spasmodic  history,  from  the 
preliminary  stages  of  its  inauguration  to  the  period  of  its 
more  extended  crusade,  and  while  in  the  temporary  occupation 
of  place  and  power,  the  mind  is  involuntarily  and  irresistibly 
reverted  to  the  scenes  attending  the  darkness  and  superstition 
of  the  Black  Letter  Age,  and  the  mysterious  machinations 
and  devices  of  tyranny  emanating  from  the  Star  Chamber. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  American  order  has  never  developed 
any  such  nefarious  tendency,  or  attained  such  proportions  as 
might  be  taken  to  portend  danger  or  destruction  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  stability  of  the  Republic.  But  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, looking  to  the  public  professions  and  doctrines  of 
proscription  and  inequality  espoused  and  laid  down  in  its 
earlier  organization,  that  it  must  have  induced  ultimate  revo- 
lution, a  disasti'ous  conflict  and  collision  between  classes  of 
equal  and  co-ordinate  prerogatives,  and,  carried  to  its  final 
sequence,  subverted  and  overthrown  the  pillars  of  Democracy 
and  the  principles  of  civil  justice  and  constitutional  freedom. 

The  boastful  concern  of  the  so-called  American  party  for 
the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  is  as  delusive  and 
false  as  presumptuous  and  criminal,  wliile  in  the  same  breath 
issuing  a  volley  of  indiscriminate  and  reckless  imprecations 
and  oaths  against  a  great  portion  of  the  body  politic,  endowed 
with  the  same  franchises  and  clothed  by  the  same  oversha- 
dowing and  sacred  Constitution,  with  equal  and  in  all  respects 
common  immunities  and  rights. 

Tlie  other,  and  now  the  principal  and  most  formidable 
opponent  of  Democracy  is  the  self-styled  Republican  party. 
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The  only  or  most  esBential  point  of  distinction,  if  any  exist, 
which  recent  deyelopments  on  the  part  of  both  have  involved 
in  no  inconsiderable  donbt,  between  this  body  and  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  the  organization  to  which  we  have  briefly 
alluded,  is,  that  the  one  denies  the  equality  of  person^  and 
the  other  the  eqiuility  of  property — ^both  in  equal  defiance 
and  derogation  of  the  express  and  specific  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Republican  party,  moreover,  unlike  the  American, 
has  never  had  or  professed  any  existence  in  one  portion  of  our 
common  territory  and  common  country.  It  is,  therefore, 
divested  of  every  pretence,  and  deprived  of  any  claim  to 
nationality,  while  this  important  character  has  been  main- 
tained, primAfaoie  at  least,  by  its  present  co-conspirator  and 
ally,  in  opposition  to  the  National  Democracy.  Now,  if  it  is 
clear,  as  it  must  appear  to  all  upon  reflection  and  proper  dis- 
crimination, or  can  be  demonstrated,  that  these  fragmentary 
and  dissolute  bodies  are  utterly  destitute  of  principle — the 
only  ground  or  guarantee  of  usefulness  or  stability — and 
without  any  definitive  policy  or  political  standard  foreshadow- 
ing other  than  a  career  of  corruption,  social  and  political 
demoralization,  and  governmental  profligacy,  then  the  duty 
of  the  unselfish  and  disinterested  citizen  is  beyond  question 
determined,  and  his  conduct  must  be  unerring.  The  friends 
of  constitutional  Democracy,  those  who  uphold  and  revere  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  advanced  and  expounded  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  great  confederacy,  can  now,  in  the  exulting 
love  of  country,  and  the  majestic  pride  of  patriotism,  con- 
gratulate the  Bepublic  upon  its  release  and  liberation  from 
the  most  appalling  and  baneful  incubus  that  has  ever  ham- 
pered its  prosperity  or  tarnished  and  polluted  its  fame.  The 
mockery  and  bugbear  of  "  Nativism"  has  been  expelled  and 
exterminated  in  the  regions  of  the  South  and  West  through 
the  unwearied  vigilance  and  indomitable  power  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Garolinas,  Kentucky — ^the  great  stronghold 
where  the  American  leaders  were  lately  enthroned  and  stood 
in  defiance — ^Missouri,  and  all  the  Southern  States,  have  con- 
demned the  usurpation,  rebuked,  cnished,  and  overthrown 
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for  ever,  beyond  the  hope  or  possibility  of  restoration,  the 
party  that  desired  and  boasted  its  ability  aud  determination 
to  circumscribe,  insult,  and  strike  down  tiie  incontestable  and 
time-honored  rights  of  a  great  and  indispensable  body  of  our 
people :  and  those,  too,  who,  alike  in  war  and  in  peace,  in 
adversity  as  in  prosperity  and  fortnne,  and  through  all  the 
varied  gradations  and  every  period  of  onr  colonial  and  consti- 
tutional mutations  and  trials,  have  ever  manifested  the  highest 
loyalty  to  our  cause,  and  the  warmest  attachment  to  all  our 
institutions  and  the  great  primeval  elements  of  our  nationality 
and  strength. 

In  the  North,  through  the  same  vigorous  and  continued 
onslaught,  the  American  party  has  been  forced  to  renounce 
and  abandon  its  originid  pretensions,  and  seek  an  asylum 
under  cover  of  a  more  vital  but  equally  dangerous 
organization.  In  the  New  England  States  almost  the  last 
shadow  of  distinctiveness  has  been  surrendered,  and  every 
token  of  fidelity  to  its  late  vaunted  professions  shamelessly 
bartered  away. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Kew  Jersey,  and  New  York,  it  has  only  a 
lingering  and  passive  existence,  and  is  being  merged  as 
rapidly  as  its  rapacious  nature  will  permit,  into  the  ranks  of 
its  more  powerful  and  successful  coadjutors  the  Bepublicans. 

The  Democracy  have  now,  therefore,  but  one  substantial 
enemy  to  encounter  and  fully  defeat,  to  obtain  absolute  and 
nndisputed  national  and  local  supremacy. 

The  position  of  the  Bepublican  party  is  easily  compre* 
bended.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  intellect  or  depth  of  under- 
standing to  measure  its  resources,  sound  its  capacity,  or  dis* 
dose  the  probable  consequences  of  its  general  success  and 
elevation  to  power.  It  has  had,  hitherto,  according  to  its  own 
established  platform  and  uniform  declarations,  but  one  posi- 
tive and  dominant  trait,  which  has  been  known  as  hostility 
to  slavery. 

In  respect  to  this  cardinal  tenet,  its  course  has  exposed  such 
imbecility  and  vacillation  as  to  subject  it  deservedly  to  the 
charge  of  impotency  in  its  organization,  and  confirmed 
Jacobinism  in  its  designs  upon  the  Government.    The  cry 
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and  clamor  of  this  deiDoralked  and  debased  political  junto  is 
now  concentrated  in  the  general  and  undefinable  signal  of 
opposition — not  to  any  foreign  adversary,  or  to  any  principle 
alien  and  destructive  to  our  Constitution  and  laws,  but  to  the 
Administration  and  Government,  while  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  unparalleled  and  unquestioned  peace  and  security, 
and  to  the  Democratic  party  of  the  nation  for  administering 
the  functions  with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  people, 
to  the  common  and  indiscriminate  preservation  and  per- 
petuity of  all  the  diversified  institutions  and  interests  of  the 
Republic,  as  dileneated  and  impregnably  established  for  ever 
in  the  articles  of  Confederation  and  in  the  compact  of  per- 
petual union.  The  Democracy  are  arraigned  upon  no 
specific  count,  nor  are  we  summoned  to  meet  any  distinctive 
allegation  or  charge.  In  previous  articles  we  have  discussed 
the  position  of  the  National  Democratic  Administration,  and 
gone  into  an  elaborate  illustration  and  defence  of  its  policy 
and  measures,  having,  in  our  judgment,  likewise  fully  vindi- 
cated and  exonerated  the  Democratic  party  from  all  compli- 
city in  or  responsibility  for  the  derangement  and  distractive 
agitation  of  the  country  that  has  latterly  grown  out  of  the 
perverted  and  exaggerated  slavery  issue. 

We  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  revise  or  reproduce  the 
records  and  conclusions  that  we  have  already  laid  down  and 
established,  but  bringing  these  to  bear  in  conjunction  with 
other  considerations,  locally  appurtenant,  to  examine  the  case 
as  now  presented  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  develope  and 
demonstrate  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  duty  and  only  alter- 
native of  every  good  citizen. 

The  Republican  party  of  this  state  stand  in  a  novel  and 
suicidal  attitude  before  the  public.  The  free-soil  element, 
ejected  from  the  Democratic  party  in  '48,  and  the  amalga- 
mated and  vitiated  refuse  of  the  Whigs,  dethroned  and  pros- 
trated in  '52,  make  up  its  component  parts.  Through  the 
agencies  of  fanaticism,  misrepresentation,  and  calumny,  this 
hybrid  confederation,  formed  in  1854  and  55,  upon  the  substan- 
basis  of  systematic  plunder  and  peculation,  have  secured 
temporary  place  and  authority  at  different  times  within  this 
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period  throughout  the  North,  East,  and  West,  but  the  reaction 
of  public  sentiment,  paralysed  and  bewildered  for  an  instant 
by  the  speciousness  and  plausibility  of  its  assumptions,  has 
invariably  broken  the  tide  of  usurpation  and  nearly  brought 
to  its  appropriate  and  predestined  level,  a  combination  sub- 
sisting by  sophistry  and  gaining  power  by  popular  imposition 
and  political  fraud.  The  paramount  idea,  professedly  induc- 
ing the  creation  of  the  Eepublican  party,  and  the  principle, 
false  and  untenable  in  premise  though  it  be,  upon  which  the 
Democracy  have  been  overridden  and  defeated  in  the  state  of 
New  York  as  in  some  other  localities  of  the  Union,  is  the 
power  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  suppres- 
sion and  interdiction  of  slavery,  or  the  right,  sovereign  and 
undeniable,  of  southern  migration  and  settlement,  with  the 
institutions  and  immunities  sanctioned  and  conferred  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  States,  into  the  common  territory  of 
the  Republic,  the  title  and  ownership  of  which  is  vested  co- 
ordinately  and  co-equally  in  all  the  States,  and  the  privilege 
of  entry  and  colonization,  under  the  limit  and  regulations  con- 
stitutionally assigned  by  the  general  government,  alike  free 
and  open  to  every  citizen,  with  or  without  that  species  and 
class  of  property  which  for  so  long  a  period  has  absorbed, 
unworthily,  the  attention  of  our  people,  and  excited  the  most 
venomous  discussions,  rivalries,  and  conflicts  between  parties. 
"With  respect  to  this  issue  the  Democratic  party  has  in 
every  phase  of  the  agitation  been  guided  and  controlled  by 
the  Constitution,  as  it  has  been  understood  and  construed  by 
its  ablest  and  best  statesmen,  whose  views  have  been  but 
recently  vindicated  and  affirmed  by  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal of  the  Union — empowered  and  fully  competent  by  the 
ordination  and  terms  of  that  instrument  to  adjudge  and  pre- 
scribe its  force,  latitude,  and  implication  with  reference  to  the 
nature,  boundary,  and  exclusiveness  of  Federal  sovereignty, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  legitimate  province  and  espe- 
cial functions  of  the  States  and  the  people,  whether  within  the 
pale  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  or  Territorial  domain.  From 
the  erudition,  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  patriotic  disinterest  of 
this  renowned  and  supreme  national  judicatory — elevated  far 
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aloft  from  the  surging  and  seetliing  billows  of  political  faction 
and  partizan  chicanery  and  strife  in  its  Constitutional  adjudi- 
cation and  analysis  of  the  tenor  and  validity  of  the  varied  and 
frequently  precipitated  and  illogical  or  repugnant  acts  of  the 
National  Legislature,  attributable  either  to  inexperience  or  a 
misconception  of  the  precepts  and  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or,  peradventure,  enacted  in  obedience  to  the  sinis- 
ter mandates  of  party  expediency  and  the  instance  of  fac- 
tious intriguers  and  political  demagogues — in  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  powers  of  Congress,  its  affirmation  and  sanction,  or 
repudiation  and  denial  of  the  assumed  and  asserted  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Legislature,  the  country  need  entertain  no 
suspicion  of  innovation  or  apprehend  dangerous  encroach- 
ment upon  its  rights,  of  whatever  class  or  character,  secured 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  investiture 
and  common  heritage  descended  from  and  implanted  \rj  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution  and  the  fathers  of  the  Bepublic. 
No  alarm  or  danger  is  or  can  be  justly  apprehended :  there 
ie  none. 

The  vilification,  detraction,  and  atrocions  calumnies  fuhni- 
nated  by  this  Republican  party  against  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  delivering  a  virtuous  judicial  decree 
upon  a  question  not  merely  within  its  constitutional  capacity 
to  determine,  but  one  that  conld  not  be  evaded  or  suppressed, 
— a  matter  which  the  Constitution  imperiously  conmianded 
that  tribunal  to  expound  and  settle— only  indicate  the  more 
forcibly  and  clearly  the  destitution  of  principle,  the  despera- 
tion of  purpose,  and  the  fatal  wickedness  of  this  reckless 
organization  in  its  machinations  against  the  peace,  welfare, 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union.  By  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
inevitable  under  the  exigency  of  the  case  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  the  Republicans  are  placed  in  a  condition  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  political 
parties  in  America. 

Though  the  sole  principle  of  that  party — ^the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  its  existence — ^resided  in  the  arbitrarily  asserted 
and  assumed  powers  of  Congress  over  the  social  and  domestic 
institution  of  slavery,  up  to  this  late  period  no  positive  con- 
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Btitational  bar  or  prohibition,  fipecificallj  re-affirmed  and 
aatboritatively  established  by  the  sapereminent  authority  of 
the  Federal  Court,  had  been  interposed  to  the  exercise  and 
operation  of  this  unwai*rantable  and  despotic  function,  or 
enjoined  upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  government, 
through  which  the  Bepublican  party  defiantly  proposed  to 
apply,  and  enforce  the  inhibition  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, if  not  also  within  the  pre-eminent  domain  of  the 
States. 

Bereft,  therefore,  of  this  fundamental  organic  feature,  con- 
stituting alike  its  foundation  and  its  hope — ^the  only  end  and 
aim  establishing  even  d^primA  facie  evidence  of  principle  in 
its  aspirations  and  struggles  for  Federal  supremacy — ^it  is  not 
notable  or  strange  that  the  Kepublican  party  should  inaugu- 
rate and  sedulously  advance  in  its  present  calumnious  and 
unrelenting  tirades  in  derogation  and  blasphemy  of  the 
Supreme  National  Court.  It  is  more  than  preposterous, 
evincing  the  most  reckless  and  inveterate  foolhardihood,  to 
assume  or  pretend  to  argue  and  demonstrate  the  theoretical 
idea,  from  the  outset,  the  exclusive,  uppermost,  and  para- 
mount tenet  of  this  anomalous  organization,  that  the  Consti- 
tution, independent  of  its  distiijict  adverse  provisions,  but 
construed  only  from  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  its  surroundings, 
and  the  historic  circumstances  of  its  formation  and  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States,  can  authorize  or  empower  Congress  to 
erect  and  clothe  with  all  the  sanctity  of  Federal  sovereignty, 
congressional  and  constitutional  law,  a  sectional  barrier  and  a 
debasing,  arbitrary,  and  despotical  discrimination  against  the 
equality,  character,  and  validity,  of  an  institution,  implanted 
by  law,  or  sanctioned  by  usage  in  all  the  colonies,  one  ex- 
cepted, and  existing,  treated,  and  represented  everywhere  as 
^property  interest^  long  before,  as  well  as  cotemporaneously 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  foiv 
mal  establishment  of  the  Federal  government,  it  being 
abolished  only  at  the  discretion,  and  by  virtue  of  the  munici- 
pal laws  and  regulations  of  a  portion  of  the  States,  subse- 
quent to  their  entry  into  the  Federal  union,  and  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  Federal  compact    The  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  therefore,  though  of  necessity  annihilating  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  veto  and  prohibition  imposed  upon  its 
fundamental  and  sovereign  issue,  we  hold,  with  tlie  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  as  the  nation,  if  not  now,  must  ultimately 
comprehend  and  acknowledge,  to  he  right. 

In  the  mysterious  wisdom  and  ordinations  of  Providence, 
as  hy  the  innate  divinity  of  the  human  instinct,  beings  of 
African  blood  and  birth  are  stamped  by  the  iron  prints  of 
nature,  verified  by  the  experience,  judgment,  and  reason 
of  every  age  and  generation,  as  an  exclusive,  distinct,  and 
imbecile  race. 

These^  the  Svpreme  Court  has  decla/red^  were  no  parties  to 
our  confederation^  unknown  to  the  Constitution  as  such^  and 
were  never ^  and  cannot  he  dtizetis  of  the  United  States, 

This  is  in  consonance  and  harmony  with  the  inspiration  and 
settled  sense  of  the  Republic. 

To  this  the  Republican  party  have  taken  such  prominent 
and  defiant  exception,  as  to  confirm  conclusively  the  charge 
of  radical  Abolitionism,  and  stamp  the  organization  with  the 
brand  of  negro  equality.  This,  with  a  wholesale  indiscrimi- 
nate opposition  to  that  decree,  makes  up  their  cardinal  text  of 
to-day.  It  is  not  principle  founded  in  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
or  an  opposite  construction  of  the  tenor  and  purport  of  con- 
stitutional obligations,  but  positive  rebellion  and  resistance  to 
the  law  as  authoritatively  expounded,  and  a  denial  and 
repudiation  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  its  impera- 
tive decrees. 

Here  then  is  the  position  maintained  by  the  present  so- 
called  Republican  party,  and  it  is  for  the  people  to  determine 
in  the  approaching  Congressional,  State  and  local  elections  in 
New  York,  and  sundry  other  parts  of  the  Union,  its  career, 
and  practically  also  the  probability,  with  the  dangers  annexed, 
of  its  ascension  to  Federal  power. 

As  we  have  argued  and  sought  to  establish  the  impotency 
and  odious  intolerance  of  the  Opposition,  with  respect  to  prin- 
ciple as  involved  in  every  material  issue,  with  which  they 
have  been  and  are  now  identified  in  their  general  relations  to 
the  country,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  review  briefly  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  united  phalanx,  and  the  fruits  of  their  adminis- 
tration and  policy  in  this  great  commonwealth,  justly  distin- 
guished as  the  Empire  State  of  the  confederacy. 

We  have  already  defined,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
component  elements  of  the  two  organizations,  nominally  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  but  in  purpose  and  reality  identical, 
now  marshalled  in  hostility  and  antagonism  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  this  State.  New  York  has  suflfered,  perhaps, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  state  from  the  reckless 
domination  exercised  over  her  citizens,  the  usurpation  and 
overthrow  of  her  local  and  municipal  franchises,  and  the  uni- 
form mal-ad ministration  and  abuse  of  her  functions  and  sove- 
reignty under  the  grasping  schemes  of  consolidation,  and  the 
gigantic  efforts  at  central  absorption  and  despotic  irresponsible 
sway,  initiated  and  supported  by  the  present  double-headed 
Opposition,  with  a  zeal  and  animation  worthy  an  infinitely 
preferable  cause,  being  only  significant  here  of  the  vigor  of 
public  rapacity,  and  the  desperation  for  oflScial  plunder  and  pil- 
lage, with  which  a  party  is  seized,  when  possessed  of  no  defi- 
nitive or  established  principles  binding  it  to  the  people,  it  is 
suddenly  and  by  accident  precipitated  into  the  seat  of  tempo- 
rary supremacy  and  power. 

But  the  great  consolation  and  strength  of  Democracy 
reside  in  the  fact,  that  the  occupation  of  power  attained  by 
whatever  means,  is  of  but  temporary  duration,  and  attended 
always,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  direct  responsibility  and  an  ine- 
vitable submission  to  the  voice  and  verdict  of  that  people 
whose  majesty  may  have  been  insulted,  or  whose  rights  and 
privileges  have  been  invaded,  circumscribed,  and  contemp- 
tuously defied.  The  hour  of  a  righteous  but  terrible  and 
sweeping  retribution  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  even  now 
impending  over  that  unprincipled  combination,  which  in  an 
evil  hour  beguiled  and  seduced  the  loyal  and  patriotic  sove- 
reigns of  New  York — a  commonwealth  ever  famed  for  her 
intelligence  and  devotion  to  the  public  good — from  their 
fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  indelible  truths  of  Democracy, 
and  the  fundamental  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  into  the 
frozen,  stolid,  and  selfish  embrace  of  the  two — originally 
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separate,  but  now  identical — anarchical,  conspiring,  and  cla- 
morous organizations,  which  have  alternately  or  in  unison, 
during  the  last  few  years,  tarnished  the  escutcheon,  degraded 
the  sovereignty,  plundered  and  exhausted  the  resources  of 
this  progressive  and  imperial  State. 

National  politics — a  misrepresentation  and  perversion  of 
foreign  and  federal  issues,  has  been  the  rallying  cry  that 
has  paralysed  and  obstructed  the  discernment  of  the  people, 
and  installed  this  memorable  reign  of  political  usurpation, 
corruption,  and  debauchery,  under  which  the  Democracy 
have  been  overpowered,  and  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  secured  province  of  municipalities, 
the  nucleus  and  artesy  of  every  community  or  commonwealth, 
subsidized,  infringed,  and  prostrated. 

National  policy,  distorted  and  vilified,  makes  up  the  sub- 
stance of  the  clamor  and  appeal  of  the  Opposition  of  to-day, 
to  alienate  the  sense  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  of 
this  and  other  States  from  local  abuses,  and  arbitrary  munici- 
pal and  domestic  invasions.  The  two  Opposition  conventions 
lately  assembled  in  the  State  of  New  York,  have  maintained 
from  motives  of  private  policy,  or  from  a  disputation  and  con- 
flict with  respect  to  the  apportionment  of  the  anticipated 
public  plunder,  the  semblance  of  resistance  and  opposition  to 
each  other,  while  committed  irrevocably  by  their  own  ineffa- 
ceable record,  and  notoriously  concurring  in  every  conceivable 
matter  or  incident  having  any  obvious  or  pretended  relation 
to  public  principle  or  governmental  polity.  As  indicative, 
however,  of  their  inevitable  tendency  to  consolidation  and 
unity,  local  combinations,  federative  leagues  and  intrigues,  are 
in  process  of  steady,  irresistible,  and  insidious  formation  and 
development  throughout  the  entire  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
State.  The  handwriting  is  ominous ;  the  ghastly  hai'binger 
of  fate,  and  the  imperative  law  of  famishing  destitution  and 
corroding  necessity  impels  these  convulsive  and  desperate 
throes.  Innovation  upon  the  law  and  rights  of  citizenship ; 
the  degradation  and  repulsive  horrors  of  amalgamation,  virtu- 
ally established  under  a  legalized  system  of  common  negro 
suffrage  and  equality  within  the  dominion  of  the  State ;  the 
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absorption  and  overthrow  of  those  great  and  memorable 
monaments  of  our  civic  progression,  enterprise,  and  power, 
bj  the  voracious  Eailroad  mania  and  besom,  are  among  some 
few  of  the  calamities  to  the  people  and  State  of  New  York, 
unerringly  foreshadowed  in  the  snccess  of  the  Opposition. 

Shall  these  evils  befall  this  community,  and  imperil  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  country  ?  The  significance  and 
moment  of  the  political  concerns  of  this  day,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.  Let  the  flag  of  union,  justice,  and  Democracy  be 
again  unfm-led  I  Let  all  .good  citizens  rally  under  it  as  their 
exclusive  refuge  and  security,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle,  at 
the  first  onset,  hurl  into  utter  and  irremediable  obscurity  and 
oblivion  the  parties  that  have  outraged  and  misrepresented 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  trampled  upon  their  inalienable 
and  sovereign  rights. 


IRELAND'S  INDEPENDENCE. 


WHILE  politicians,  statesmen,  and  philanthropists  have 
been  discassing  the  condition  of  Ireland,  deploring  her 
dependency  upon  England,  and  anticipating  the  day  when 
their  efforts  would  sever  the  unnatural  bonds  which  have 
for  many  years  held  her  in  subjection  to  that  inhuman 
power,  it  would  seem  that  science,  enterprise,  and  the  course 
of  events  are  about  accomplishing  for  this  nation  what  the 
best  efforts  of  h^r  heroic  sons  and  the  most  powerful  appeals 
of  her  ablest  advocates  have  failed  to  secure. 

The  union  of  Ireland  and  the  American  continent  by  the 
ocean  telegraph,  if  it  proves  successful,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  North  Atlantic  Steamship  Company,  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  entering  wedge  destined  to  sever  the 
baneful  and  unequal  political  connexion  now  subsisting  be- 
tween Ireland  and  England.    The  timid  must  not  be  alarmed 
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at  this  prediction,  for  neither  blood  nor  carnage  will  tarnish 
the  progress  of  a  revolution  certain  to  follow  the  scientific 
and  commercial  achievements  referred  to. 

Whether  American  principles  are  to  govern  Ireland  and 
England,  with  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe,  remains  to  be 
seen — the  probabilities  are  that  they  will.  Nor  is  it  certain 
but  that  Ireland  may  yet,  within  a  brief  period,  obtain  the 
ascendency  over  England  in  the  governmental  policy  of  Eu- 
rope. The  unseen  power  that  guides  and  controls  the  desti- 
nies of  men  and  of  nations,  has  worked  out  more  astounding 
problems,  in  the  overthrow  of  old  and  powerful  empires  and 
the  establishment  of  new  ones,  than  this.  The  cruel  hand  of 
destiny  has,  for  a  dreary  age,  borne  heavily  upon  the  brave 
and  industrians  citizens  of  Ireland.  It  has  seemed  at  times 
that  the  last  glimmer  of  the  setting  sun  was  about  to  disap- 
pear from  this  beautiful  island,  and  as  though  the  eternal 
night  of  despair  had  enveloped  it  within  its  dark  folds,  but 
in  every  such  emergency  some  kind  interposition  of  a  watch- 
ful providence  has  averted  the  threatened  destruction,  and 
new  hope  taken  possession  of  the  heart  of  Ireland. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  world,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  cannot  fail  to  convince  the  reflective  mind  that  there 
can  be  no  security  in  a  government  based  upon  injustice  and 
usurpation.  The  history  of  man  everywhere  teaches  ns  that 
the  nation  of  strength  and  power  to-day  may  become  a  weak 
dependency  to-morrow.  England,  with  all  her  greatness,  is 
not  more  secure  in  her  power  than  nations  that  have  pre- 
ceded her,  and  whose  glory  has  departed  never  again  to 
return. 

The  Assyrians,  the  Philistians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  commer- 
cial republics  of  Phoenicia  and  of  the  Persians,  governing 
with  a  strong  arm  from  the  MediteiTanean  to  the  Indus; 
where  are  they?  What  has  become  of  this  wonderful  people 
of  Egypt,  whose  matchless  city  was  Thebes,  the  cradle  of  art, 
science,  and  civilization  ? 

The  human  vision  is  almost  bewildered  in  contemplating 
the  dissolving  views  of  this  once  mighty  country.  Among  its 
world  of  palaces  and  gigantic  temples,  whose  spires  seemed 
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to  pierce  the  very  heavens,  scarcely  a  monument  of  its  ancient 
glory  now  remains.  During  the  early  pomp  and  power  of 
Egypt,  when  her  kings,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  for- 
got their  God  and  imposed  burdens,  and  inflicted  wrongs  on  the 
people  of  Israel,  light  in  comparison  with  the  injustice  perpe- 
trated on  Ireland  by  England,  the  hand  of  oflfended  Deity 
smote  Egypt  with  curse  al*ter  curse  until  their  very  day  was 
converted  into  dark  night,  and  the  sun  and  the  heavens 
frowned  upon  the  land. 

Nor  is  England  more  powerful  than  Greece  or  Rome,  and 
yet  the  glory  of  these  once  mighty  nations  has  also  disap- 
peared. These  nations  were  not  more  grasping  or  unscrupu- 
lous than  Great  Britain.  Governed  by  the  same  desire  for 
extended  empire,  regardless  of  the  rights  or  wishes  of  the 
people  over  whom  their  power  and  authority  were  attempted 
to  be  exercised,  the  elements  of  their  decay  were  most  deeply 
seated  in  their  false  systems,  at  the  very  time  when  their 
rulers  seemed  to  consider  themselves  and  the  country  most 
secure  from  danger.  While  the  ruthless  hands  of  {he  strong 
were  grasping  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and,  resting  upon  their 
own  security,  the  conquerors  of  the  world  thought  to  per- 
petuate power,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  was  heard  and 
answered. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  that  have  marked  the  history 
of  nations  will  still  continue,  and  the  only  guarantee  of  national 
perpetuity  is  in  that  governmental  system  which,  founded  on 
principles  of  justice  and  equality,  recommends  itself  to  the 
confidence  of  the  governed.  That  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  does  not  possess  this  quality  is  evident,  not  only  from 
her  treatment  of  Ireland,  but  also  from  her  treatment  of  other 
people  over  whom  she  rules. 

As  the  recitation  of  wrongs  imposed  on  Ireland  alone 
would  fill  a  large  volume,  slight  reference  can  now  only  be 
made  to  the  policy  of  the  English  Government  towards  that 
people.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  profess  to  believe  in  a 
republican  form  of  government,  that  every  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem that  connects — not  unites — the  English  nation  with  the 
Irish  is  defective  and  wrong.    The  political  policy  of  a  nation 
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that  enforces  submission  from  foreign  colonies  to  its  will, 
against  the  consent  of  the  people,  is  unjust;  but  that  system 
which  commands  the  obedience  of  miUions  of  freemen  who 
almost  unanimouslj  hold  in  abhorrence  the  goyenxment| 
which  by  the  power  of  a  foreign  soldiery  is  upheld  among 
them,  is  not  only  false  and  unjust,  but  degrading  and  infa- 
mous. 

That  this  relation  has  existed  between  Ireland  and  England 
for  a  long  period  cannot  be  questioned. 

From  the  day  that  the  perjured  Oates  and  Bedloe  lit  the 
flames  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  which  swept  over  Great 
Britain,  moistening  its  soil  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  been  deprived  of  civil  rights  and  their  reli- 
gious freedom.  One  act  of  oppression  followed  in  such  quick 
succession  upon  another,  all  growing  out  of  these  incredible 
revelations,  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  record  them.  Not  only 
was  human  life  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  this  infamous  story  of  a 
vile  man^  but  it  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice  of  that  day  still  pervade  the  national  policy 
of  England. 

After  ejecting  the  rightful  heir  from  the  throne  of  England, 
the  Parliament  proceeded  to  enact  laws  restricting  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  to  an  extent 
before  unknown  to  the  civilized  world.  Fains  and  penalties, 
sacrifices  of  life  and  property  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
Ireland  was  ground  to  the  very  dust  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  her  people,  while  loyal  to  the  government,  were  yet  in- 
dependent in  thought,  and  conscientious  in  their  duty  to 
their  Maker. 

The  Test  Acts  of  1662  were  of  such  a  character  that  no 
freeman  could  tolerate  them,  and  no  government  but  a 
government  of  fraud  could  pass  them.  Although  somewhat 
modified,  the  statute  books  of  England  are  still  tarnished  by 
enactments  against  a  large  portion  of  her  subjects  well 
'  calculated  to  stimulate  opposition,  if  not  rebellion,  against  the 
government. 

The  memorable  appeal  of  Charles  Phillips  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
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ancee  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  should  reawaken  the 
spirit  of  retribution  for  long  inflicted  wrongs.    He  said :— 

^^We  have  sostatoed  the  power  which  sporned  tis;  we  have  nerved  the 
arm  which  smote  us ;  we  have  lavished  onr  streDgth,  our  talent,  and  onr 
trearares,  and  bnoyed  np,  on  the  prodigal  effoaion  of  oar  yoong  blood,  the 
triumphant  Abk  oy  Bbttish  Libbbtt. 

**  We  approach,  then,  with  confidence,  an  enlightened  legialatore;  in  the 
name  of  Nature,  we  ask  onr  rights  as  men ;  in  the  name  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion,  we  ask  oar  privileges  as  snlijects ;  in  the  name  of  God,  we  ask  the 
sacred  protection  of  nnpersecnted  piety  as  Christians. 

*^  Are  secarities  required  of  us  ?  We  offer  them — ^the  best  securities  a 
throne  can  have — ^the  affections  of  a  people.  We  offer  faith  that  was 
never  violated,  hearts  that  were  never  oorrnpted,  valor  that  never 
crouched.  Every  hoar  of  peril  has  proved  our  allegiance,  and  every  field 
of  Earope  exhibits  its  example. 

^  We  abjure  all  temporal  authority,  except  that  of  our  Sovereign ;  we 

acknowledge  no  civil  pre-emiaenoe,  save  that  of  onr  constitution ;  and,  for 

onr  lavish  and  voluntary  expenditure,  we  only  ask  a  reciprocity  of  benefits. 
******** 

"  In  behalf,  then,  of  five  millions  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  we  call 
upon  the  legislature  to  annihilate  the  odious  bondage  which  bows  down 
the  mental,  physical,  and  moral  energies  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
that  Gk)8pel  which  breathes  charity  towards  all,  we  seek  freedom  of  con- 
sdence  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire."        *       *        * 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  appeal  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  justice,  could  be  refused.  In  the  words  of  the 
author  of  this  appeal  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
'^  truth  is  omnipotent  and  must  prevail ;  it  forces  its  way  wjtli 
the  fire  and  the  precision  of  the  morning  sunbeam.  Yapors 
may  impede  the  infancy  of  its  progress,  but  the  very  resist- 
ance that  would  check,  only  condenses  and  concentrates  it, 
until  at  length  it  goes  forth  in  the  fulness,  of  its  meridian,  all 
life,  and  light,  and  lustre,  the  minutest  object  visible  in  its 
refulgence."  Placing  full  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  and 
justice,  the  patriot  may  still  hope  for  the  future  of  Ireland. 
The  day  of  liberty  will  yet  dawn  upon  her  people,  and  the 
events  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  opening  of  this 
article  prove  that  that  day  is  not  far  distant. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  periods  alluded  to  are  remote, 
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and  that  Ireland  has  since  been  treated  with  more  considera- 
tion by  the  Government. 

In  reply  to  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that 
although  sdlne  of  the  early  enactments  against  Ireland  by  the 
British  Government  have  been  modified,  still  enough  remain 
to  justify  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  that  people  to  obtain 
their  nationality,  and  the  question  of  Kepeal  should  be  again 
opened  in  the  most  effective  and  practicable  form. 

Smith  O'Brien  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  as  late  as  1843,  on 
his  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
proved  that  in  the  distribution  of  high  official  appointments 
in  Ireland,  twenty-seven  in  every  thirty  offices  were  given 
to  English  or  Scotchmen  ;  in  the  minor  grades,  connected 
with  excise  or  customs  in  Ireland,  thirty-six  in  every  thirty- 
seven,  were  English  or  Scotchmen ;  that  in  the  distribution 
of  church  incomes,  the  Protestant  hierarchy  enjoyed  annual 
millions  from  the  soil,  while  the  Catholic  hierarchy  depended 
upon  the  voluntary  support  of  the  people ;  that  in  the  fran- 
chise of  the  people,  and  the  number  of  their  representatives, 
England,  with  sixteen  millions  of  population,  was  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  five  hundred  and  eight  mem- 
bers, while  Ireland,  with  nearly  nine  millions,  possessed  but 
one  hundred  and  five  members ;  that  Ireland  contributed  full 
four  millions  annually  of  net  revenue  to  the  support  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  the  outlay  of  that  immense  sum,  not  more  than 
a  few  thousands  ever  came  back ;  that  while  England  habitu- 
ally expended,  under  the  head  of  naval  stores,  six  millions 
per  annum,  not  more  than  eight  thousand  pounds,  under  that 
head,  were  expended  in  Ireland. 

Add  to  these  that  most  detestable  tithe  system,  the  wither- 
ing blight  of  which  is  manifested  everywhere,  not  only  in  its 
pecuniary  effects  but  also  in  its  humiliating  influence  on  the 
minds  of  a  people  fully  sensible  to  such  monstrous  injustice 
■"  and  gross  violation  of  rights  inherent  in  man,  tad  for  the 
free  exercise  of  which  he  is  alone  responsible  to  his  God,  and 
you  have  good  cause  for  revolution. 

The  poor  laws,  the  grand  jury  tax,  the  wasting  absentee 
drain,  and  many  other  impositions  of  a  similar  character 
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could  be  instanced,  showing  that  the  English  rulers  are  im- 
posing burdens  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Saviour,  they  themselves  would  not  touch 
with  the  end  of  their  little  finger. 

Why  should  this  condition  of  affairs  continue  in  a  day  of 
progress  like  the  present  ?  Why  should  a  nation  of  freemen, 
Btrugglingfor  liberty,  who  are  competent  in  an  especial  degree 
to  maintain  it,  be  held  in  subjection  ?  How  long  shall  foreign 
power  be  allowed  to  crush  out  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  the 
hearts  of  a  people  whose  valor  and  patriotism  have  been  dis- 
played on  almost  every  battlefield  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  who  are  as  competent  to  guide  the  affairs  of  state  as 
they  are  ready  to  confer  lustre  upon  its  arms?  Can  any 
reason  be  assigned  why  such  a  people  should  not  take  their 
place  as  the  integral  of  an  empire,  which  their  bravery  has 
contributed  to  exalt  among  the  greatest  on  earth  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  liow  England  can  longer  refuse 
her  consent  to  a  separation  from  the  existing  unnatural  con- 
nexion between  these  two  nations,  that  a  just  and  perfect 
nnion  may  be  formed,  on  the  basis  of  local  sovereignty  and 
federative  equality.  The  manner  and  the  means  of  securing 
the  independence  of  Ireland  can  best  be  determined  by  her 
own  people.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  working  classes 
in  England  and  Scotland  would  second  any  proper  move- 
ment in  favor  of  municipal  self-government  and  a  national 
confederation,  similar  to  that  which  is  gaining  for  our  Re- 
public the  very  first  position  among  nations.  A  system  of 
government  which  we  trust  is  destined  to  supersede  all  others, 
because  it  has  proved  the  most  perfect  of  any  yet  devised. 

Its  influence  is  spreading  rapidly  over  this  vast  continent, 
and  the  example  of  our  institutions  is  felt  throughout  Europe, 
and  what  people  are  better  entitled  to  its  benefits  than  that 
people  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  its  prosperity  and 
glory  ? 

The  sympathy  of  the  whole  American  heart  is  with  them, 
and  truth  and  justice  plead  their  cause  in  the  name  of  De- 
mocracy and  of  freedom,  and  that  plea  must  be  heard  and 
answered. 
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Although  the  martyr  Emmet  is  dead,  his  spirit  still  lives. 
Although  the  mighty  form  of  the  great  liberator  O'Connell  is 
seen  no  more  upon  the  soil  of  his  native  country,  its  hills  and 
valleys  stiU  echo  his  dying  words,  H&pealy  Repeal,  Although 
the  apostles  of  liberty,  Mitchell,  Meagher,  Savage,  and  others, 
are  wandering  from  their  homes  and  their  country,  preaching 
Democracy  among  their  brethren  of  the  New  World,  their 
early  companion  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  immortal 
Smith  O'Brien,  after  years  of  banishment,  has  returned  to  his 
rightful  heritage,  and  his  presence  will  rekindle  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  of  unexpired  liberty  among  his  countrymen, 
whose  day-star  of  freedom  is  now  about  to  rise,  and  to  whom 
we  may  truly  apply  the  prophetic  and  encouraging  words  of 
Uti^poet  when  he  said: 

^  Weep  no  more  woAil  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  deao, 
Sank  thoagh  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor: 
80  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  frontward  of  the  morning  si^. 


VOLCANIC  FLASHES  FKOM  ITALY, 


(Continaed  from  last  No.  p.  S19.) 

TOWAEDS  the  close  of  November  there  was  a  popular 
demonstration  in  Naples.  Shouts  and  vivas  for  Pius  IX. 
and  the  Constitution,  and  dbasso  i  Jesuiti  e  del  Ca/rreto.  The 
whole  city  was  stirred.  The  news  spread  through  the  king- 
dom, and  everywhere  these  same  demonstrations  were  made. 
There  were  symptoms  throughout  the  Two  Sicilies  of  a  wider 
and  a  still  more  determined  movement.  There  was  hurrying 
of  troops,  plying  of  steamers,  marshalling  of  cars  around 
public  offices — there  was  a  hard  quick  beating  of  the  popular 
heart  in  every  province,  and  town,  and  village,  of  Ferdinand's 
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kingdom.  The  theatres  were  filled  with  excited  thonaaiids. 
Tricolored  cockades  were  worn  by  the  men,  and  tricolored 
bouquets  carried  bj  ladies  of  the  first  rank.  The  king's  car- 
riage, in  returning  irom  Naples,  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  ten  thousand  well-dressed  people,  shouting  in  the  royal 
ears  the  cry  that  had  gone  victoriously  through  the  Peninsula. 
There  was  no  violence — ^but  the  stranger  who  looked  on  saw 
that  Ferdinand  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  million  when  they 
lifted  their  arm  to  strike. 

In  Palermo,  a  crowd  of  twenty  thousand  citizens,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  seen  many  of  the  first  nobles,  marched  in 
order  through  the  principal  streets,  singing  songs  of  liberty, 
and  shouting  for  the  Constitution.  The  troops  were  called 
out,  but  General  Yiale  knew  the  consequences  of  the  first  shot. 
He  looked  on  the  multitude — ^he  heard  the  heavy  tramp  of 
twenty  thousand  determined  men — ^his  own  troops  could  not 
have  kept  better  time — ^he  listened  to  their  shouts,  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  fire  on  them.  That  night  he  ordered  several  arrests 
of  nobles  and  others.  The  next  morning  the  multitude  assem- 
bled and  marched  to  his  palace.  The  leaders  stepped 
forward  and  called  for  the  General — '^Hearing  you  had 
ordered  arrests,  we  have  brought  you  a  list  of  the  principal 
leaders  that  there  may  be  no  mistake — ^the  persons  here  indi- 
cated are  present,  and  ready  to  surrender  themselves  up  to 
the  authorities."  This  language  and  even  the  rhetoric  were 
chaste.  The  General  seemed  to  be  affected  by  it  He  bowed 
courteously  to  the  leaders  and  retired — ^he  would  sooner  have 
put  his  right  hand  into  living  coals  than  touched  a  hair  of 
their  heads.  They  marched  away,  and  a  shout  of  triumph 
went  up  from  twenty  thousand  m^i.  That  evening  the 
theatre  was^'  crowded  with  the  Hite  of  the  city,  and  to  have 
seen  the  tricolors  and  read  the  printed  sheets  circulated,  and 
heard  the  shouts  of  liberty  from  the  parquette  to  the  last 
circle,  one  would  have  deemed  it  a  triumphal  fSte — ^it  was. 
The  President  Franco  heard  his  name  pronounced  with  a 
malediction — ^he  attempted  to  retire — ^he  was  obliged  to  return 
and  join  in  the  shouts  of  liberty.  A  notorious  spy  appeared 
in  the  fourth  tier — ^he  was  marched  down  the  long  stairway 
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between  two  lusty  fellows,  plentifiiUy  supplied  with  kicks  the 
whole  distance,  and  pitched  into  the  street.  The  next  day  the 
Pretore  of  the  city,  learning  the  popular  voice,  demanded  of 
the  Oeneral  a  National  Guard.  He  did  not  dare  to  refuse  it — 
he  only  asked  time. 

The  Abbruzzi  caught  the  signal  and  yivas  to  Pius  IX. 
which  rang  over  their  heads.  In  the  Province  of  Aquilla,  at 
a  ball  given  to  General  Garraba — and  which  he  thought  best  to 
accept — ^the  King's  civil  oflGlcers  wore  the  cockade  of  the 
Pontiff.  It  was  then  a  crime  to  do  it,  but  they  preferred  to  be 
safe  just  then  rather  than  to  be  loyal.  This  was  a  new  way 
of  working  a  revolution. 

On  the  29  th  of  November  the  citizens  of  Palermo  assembled 
in  the  Piazza  to  hear  the  answer  of  the  General  to  their 
demand  for  a  National  Guard.  In  the  mean  time  the  police 
had  prohibited  all  popular  assemblages — ^the  order  was  torn 
down  in  open  daylight.  The  answer  was  evasive — excite- 
ment became  desperation.  The  day  after  an  answer  was 
again  demanded — it  was  a  refusaL  Prom  that  moment 
Palermo  began  to  take  things  into  her  own  hands.  In  the 
moment  of  the  most  intense  excitement  several  persons  of 
known  probity  and  moderation  got  the  ear  of  the  people. 
They  gathered  around  the  statue  of  Santa  Bosalie,  into  whose 
hand  the  national  flag  was  placed.  A  citizen  then  spoke  to 
the  multitude,  and  called  on  them  to  swear  not  to  come  to 
blood  unless  provoked  by  the  troops,  or  impeded  from  mani- 
festing their  desires  and  the  wants  of  the  kingdom.  ^^  We 
swear  it,''  was  the  unanimous  shout.  The  prisoners  and 
galley  slaves,  whose  numbers  in  Palermo  exceeded  all  belief, 
sent  forth  a  declaration,  signed  by  them  all,  in  which  they 
promised  to  remain  tranquil  and  undisturbed  by  any  move- 
ment of  disaffection  which  the  demonstrations  of  the  people 
might  contain,  and  remain  in  their  places  of  confinement  untQ 
the  final  expiration  of  their  punishment,  that  Sicily  might 
obtain  her  desires.  This  meek  assurance  affected  the  people 
— when  they  heard  it  they  wept.  Many  proprietors  came 
forward  and  signed  an  obligation  to  furnish  money  and  pro- 
visions when  called  for. 
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The  demand  for  the  National  Guard  had  been  sent  to 
Naples — the  telegraph  returned  the  answer  of  the  King — 
never.  Viale  reported  it  to  the  people,  but  a  steamer  was 
expected  from  the  capital  that  day  witli  good  news,  and  the 
people  were  patient.  The  steamer  came,  freighted  with 
canister  and  mTinitions  of  war.  The  people  then  became 
fnrious,  and  the  leaders  who  had  the  day  before  counselled 
moderation  were  believed  traitors,  and  obliged  to  fly.  Viale 
sent  a  cart  with  money  of  the  government  through  the  town, 
under  the  guard  of  only  two  soldiers.  He  thought  the  people 
would  seize  it,  when  he  could  have  fallen  on  them  as  thieves. 
But  his  plan  failed.  Tlie  car  went  on  its  lazy  way,  safer  than 
a  thousand  soldiers  could  have  made  it,  A  cry  was  raised 
that  one  of  the  people  had  just  been  arrested.  TKis  was 
another  trick  of  Viale.  The  crowd  rushed  to  the  palace  to 
demand  his  liberty.  The  guard  fired  on  them,  killing  one 
and  wounding  four' others.  The  people,  who  had  sworn  not 
to  move  without  the  orders  of  their  leaders,  turned  silently 
away.  That  night  Viale  arrested  some  of  the  citizens,  and  his 
tyranny  began  to  press  heavier  than  ever  upon  the  devoted 
town. 

In  Naples  a  popular  demonstration  was  in  progress,  and 
at  Palermo  also,  which  had  understood  the  signal  of  the 
capital.  The  following  address  was  printed  clandestinely,  and 
scattered  over  the  kingdom.    A  copy  was  sent  to  the  King : — 

"  THE  PEOPLE  TO  THE  PBEFEOT  OF  POLICE. 

'^  Yon  have  written  a  threatening  proclamation :  report  to  the  King  these 
words  of  the  people.  We  have  the  pnrest  intentions — we  respect  the 
King — we  love  all,  even  Oampohasso  and  Iferbillo,  our  misled  brothers. 
"We  wish  neither  blood  nor  rapine,  but  civilization,  and  we  seek  it  with 
moderation  and  decorum.  Hence  we  wonder  that  the  Government,  after 
a  shout  of  applause,  has  again  opened  its  prisons,  and  prepared  its  cannon 
and  horses,  ordering  the  troops  to  slaughter  every  one  who  cries,  ^  Yiva  il 
Be,  viva  Pio  IX.,  viva  la  Lega  Italiana.'  This  proceeding,  nay  this  alarm 
of  the  Government,  has  filled  us  with  shame :  and  -yet  we  have  obeyed  and 
kept  silent.  But  we  have  assembled  twice  to  show  that  we  could  use 
force,  but  we  will  not,  therefore  we  did  not  believe  the  Government  capa- 
ble of  such  an  outrage.  We  shall  again  assemble,  for-  we  have  much  to 
tell  the  King,  and  he  cannot  think  it  a  riot  if  his  children  wish  to  speak  to 
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him.  As  sabjedB  of  a  fiither  we  adore  him  as  dhildren.  We  will  giro 
him  our  sabstanoe,  onr  blood,  and  the  liyes  of  our  sons.  It  will  cost  him 
so  little  to  do  good — we  desire  so  little — ^he  would  get  so  mach  gloiy, 
and  receive  so  many  benedictions — ^wby  will  be  not  do  it?  Pardon  all 
those  charged  with  political  aoonsations— enforce  with  rigor  the  laws 
we  have — ^remoYe  robbers  and  murderers  from  power  who  tyrannize  in  his 
name — ^let  ns  speak  and  write  with  moderation  and  liberty,  to  refine  oor 
civilization,  and  reveal  to  the  Sovereign  the  troth  which  is  now  bid — ^letns 
become  men,  and  not  beasts,  since  the  power  of  kings  lies  in  their  people: 
a  king  of  beasts  is  nothing.  We  wish  not  to  take  from  his  rights,  nor 
offend  majesty,  nor  shed  blood.  We  wish  him  to  treat  ns  like  a  father, 
and  we  will  act  like  children.  Let  him  test  the  divine  pleasure  of  doing 
good,  and  hear  himself  called  fitther  by  eight  millions.  Bat  if  the  devil 
blinds  him,  and  ministers  persnade  him  to  press  the  tyranny  which  they 
call  rigor,  if  he  love  more  and  more  blood,  let  him  consider  that  onr  canse 
is  the  caose  of  religion  and  civilization — that  Christ  and  his  present  Vicar 
speak  for  n&^that  the  scales  of  Italy  mast  be  balanced — ^that  neither  Nor- 
mans, nor  Suabians,  nor  Anjoas,  nor  Darazzos,  nor  Arragonese,  nor  Spani- 
ards, coald  ever  cnrb  the  Neapolitan  steed — that  the  year  '47  has  been  for 
four  centnries  a  terrible  one  in  this  kingdom — ^that  nations  are  mightier 
than  cannon — ^that  among  the  troops  there  are  people  citizens,  and  men 
who  think,  saffer,  rage,  and  speik— that  Europe  and  God  are  looking 
on  us,  and  waiting  till  those  who  try  to  arrest  the  eternal  coarse  of 
opinion  and  things  shall  be  swept  to  irremediable  ruin.  These,  O  King, 
are  not  threats,  but  counsels.  Too  much  blood  has  been  already  shed ;  if 
more  mast  flow,  let  it  all  rest  on  the  head  of  the  spiller.  The  whole  world 
knows  that  we  have  been  driven  to  desperation." 

The  news  of  Palermo  and  Naples  reached  Messina  the  8d 
of  December,  and  it  was  known  that  the  Government  could 
not  suppress  the  demonstrations  in  either  city.  The  Messi- 
nese  signed  an  address  to  the  King,  demanding  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1812,  the  National  Guard,  and  liberty  of  the  press.  Ten 
thousand  men  put  down  their  names.  The  subjects  of  Ferdi- 
nand were  everywhere  exasperated  beyond  endurance.  At 
Reggio  a  movement  was  preparing.  Sixty-four  persons, 
many  of  them  men  of  distinction  and  character,  were  arrested, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  cast  into  the  hold  of  a  steamer  and  sent 
to  Naples.  Their  heads  were  shaven,  they  were  loaded  with 
irons,  and  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Nisita,  with  a  host 
of  fellow-martyrs  who  had  been  buried  alive  in  that  fearful 
place  in  1828,  '81,  '83,  '37,  '41,  and  '44.     Every  day  the  Go- 
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yernment  attempted  to  calm  the  public  mind  by  spreading 
reports  of  reforms  then  under  royal  consideration.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  repeat  such  tricks.  Ferdinand  was  obstinate 
— ^he  had  no  intention  of  yielding,  except  to  force,  and  at  the 
moment  when  nothing  else  could  save  him.  The  people  knew 
it.  Disaffection  had  been  general,  it  now  became  universal 
Society  could  bear  the  terrible  burden  of  despotism  no  longer. 
The  people  of  Palermo  had  become  furious — the  exasperated 
nobles  had  joined  the  populace.  They  assembled  to  the 
number  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  armed  with  knives  and 
bayonets  of  every  description,  tlireatening  death  to  the  King's 
agents  unless  their  demands  were  granted.  The  young  Prince 
Scordia,  worthy  his  age  and  country,  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  assured  them  on  his  oath,  and  on  the  pledge  of  his 
life,  his  family,  and  his  fortune,  that  the  King  would  grant 
the  Constitution  of  1812  without  a  revolution.  The  multitude 
could  not  doubt  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  December  the  ffens  cTarmes 
of  Naples  bad  fired  on  the  people  to  dispei'se  the  crowd,  and 
the  people  had  returned  the  fire  with  well  directed  pistol 
shots.  Eight  of  the  King's  sbirri  were  borne  to  the  jiospital 
Pellegrini,  and  three  ge^is  (Tarmes^  to  that  of  the  Trinity 
where  one  of  them  died.  The  Oovemor,  Count  Statella,  at 
the  head  of  a  squadron  of  hussars,  and  two  squadrons  of 
mounted  gens  cTarmeSy  patrolled  the  city  all  night.  Some  of 
the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Naples  were  arrested.  Alta- 
mura,  the  Duke  Prota,  Advocate  Martino,  the  9ons  of  Cassola 
the  chemist,  and  those  of  Professor  Amante,  with  Achille 
Parisee,  and  many  others  of  the  same  rank.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  King  presented  Morbilli  and  Campobasso  with  a 
thousand  ducats  each  for  their  zeal  and  activity  the  preceding 
night  Del  Carretto,  the  minister  of  police,  and  Monsigneur 
Coele,  the  King's  officer,  with  others  of  his  confidants,  urged 
the  King  to  resistance  and  blood.  The  most  ferocious  men 
in  the  state  were  called  to  the  most  important  posts,  with  * 
orders  to  crush  the  revolution  at  all  hazards.  Wherever  an 
intendant  or  general  had  shown  any  leniency  he  was  super- 
seded by  a  bloodier  man.    Two  hundred  and  two  officers  and 
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soldiers,  who  were  able  to  prove  that  in  any  of  the  late 
movements  they  had  shed  the  blood  of  their  brothers,  were 
decorated  with  orders  of  knighthood.  The  fields  of  Ansterlitz 
and  Wagram  had  not  cost  Napoleon  so  many  ribbons  and 
crosses  as  these  fraternal  slaughters.  A  few  days  after  /ac 
aimile  models  and  decorations  were  suspended  to  the  necks 
of  dogs  in  Messina  by  a  disgusted  and  enraged  people. 

None  but  those  who  were  in  Italy  at  this  period  can  ima- 
gine the  feelings  with  which  these  calamities,  and  the  heroism 
of  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  were  heard  by  their  brothers 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  Whenever  men  spoke  of  that  de- 
voted country  their  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Ferretti  had  re- 
turned to  Kome — "  Well,  Father,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  the 
presence  of  Pius,  "  nothing  can  move  the  King  but  Heaven." 
The  reforming  Pontiff  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with 
tears  uttered  a  prayer  for  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies — 
"  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  must  my  children  suffer  ?" 

The  heart  of  Italy  was  beating  with  the  heart  of  Pio  Nono, 
and  all  Italy  was  weeping  with  him  over  the  woes  of  Naples. 
From  the  base  of  the  Tyrol  down  through  the  garden  plains 
of  Lombardy  where  five  million  Italians  were  crushed  under 
the  merciless  eagle  of  Austria — from  the  declivities  of  the 
Alps  down  to  the  City  of  Palaces,  where  the  fires  of  Ligurian 
liberty  had  begun  to  be  kindled — ^from  the  valley  of  the  Amo 
to  the  shores  of  the  Tiber,  a  chorus  of  sympathy  and  encou- 
ragement was  borne  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Penin- 
sula : — Corraggio  Fratelli — I'ora  della  tirannia  6  suonata — ^Dio 
veglia  su  1'  Italia. 

Towards  the  clafo  of  December  Count  Cesare  Balbo,  one 
of  the  guardian  angels  of  Italian  liberty,  publislied  in  his  new 
journal,  II  Bissorgi  men  to,  the  project  of  a  memorial  to  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  imploring  him  in  the  name  of  Italy, 
humanity,  and  God,  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  his  people  and 
harden  his  heart  no  longer  against  the  sighs  of  the  suffering 
and  the  admonitions  of  Providence.  Every  motive  that  could 
be  pressed  by  love,  honor,  fame,  or  the  hope  of  heaven,  was 
presented,  and  in  closing  the  memorial,  the  Italian  directed  his 
eye  towards  the  judgment  day,  and  by  the  solemnities  of  that 
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last  tribunal  of  all  men  before  'which  he  would  be  summoned 
at  an  hour  he  knew  not,  implored  him  no  longer  to  outrage  the 
Christian  religion  by  his  atrocities,  or  lacerate  more  the  heart 
of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Catholic  world. 

It -was  a  mere  coincidence,  that  in  the  same  journals  that 
published  this  memorial  from  devoted  Catholics  to  a  most 
Catholic  King,  there  appeared  in  an  adjoining  column  an 
address  from  the  Protestants  of  the  United  States  to  Pio  Nono, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made,  in  the  noblest  language,  to 
give  utterance  to  that  unbounded  admiration  and  gratitude 
which  sealed  the  hearts  of  the  Republics  of  the  New  World  to 
the  deliverer  of  Italy.  It  had  long  before  ceased  to  be  a 
stigma  of  reproach  to  the  Protestant  traveller  in  Italy  that  his 
name  was  not  recorded  among  the  worshippers  of  a  church 
whose  sovereign  Pontiffs  had  for  ages  been  so  often  the 
oppressors  of  mankind. 

When  Ferdinand  received  his  address,  he  raged  through 
his  palace,  and  was  beard  to  say,  that  he  would  give  the 
brightest  jewel  in  his  crown  if  he  could  drink  the  blood  of 
*  the  man  who  wrote  it.  When  Pius  IX.  received  the  address 
of  the  Americans,  he  ejaculated  with  fervor,  "  How  easy  it  is 
to  be  a  kind  prince,  and  how  rich  is  the  reward.  This  paper 
came  from  men  who  are  churchmen  shut  out  from  the  king- 
dom  of  God,  and  yet  they  tell  me  I  must  not  reform  the 
church." 

Naples  it  was  evident  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  band  of  Revolutionists.  On  every  wind  some  stir- 
ring news  was  borne  which  lashed  the  popular  mind  into 
fury.  With  the  proof  that  his  friends  were  still  numerous, 
Ferdinand  resorted  to  a  temporary  expedient  on  the  24th  of 
December  of  organizing  for  the  capital,  a  Civic  Guard,  which, 
however,  he  put  under  the  command  of  his  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries. They  were  to  patrol  the  city — a  day  or  two 
after  their  fonnation  they  refused  to  serve.  Their  leaders 
were  arrested,  and  while  they  declared  themselves  ready  to 
defend  the  person  of  the  King  and  the  institutions  of  the 
State,  they  protested  against  being  made  the  instruments  of 
oppressing  the  people,  or  of  compelling  the  troops  of  the  line, 
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for  thej  were  all  tired  of  the  insufferable  barbarities  to  whicb 
thej  had  been  subjected.  The  priest,  di  Oassero,  was  arrested, 
and  many  of  his  friends  demanded  of  the  police  permission 
to  see  him  in  prison.  The  petition  was  signed  hj  thousands. 
The  demonstrations  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  believing  he 
had  again  conquered,  the  King  entered  his  carriage  and  rode 
tranquilly  through  the  capital.  He  planted  cannon  at  his 
palace  windows,  and  continued  the  arrests  of  all  persons  sus- 
pected. Poor  man,  he  could  not  go  amiss,  for  all  his  subjects 
felt  alike.  Large  sums  were  as  a  last  resort  distributed 
among  the  lazzaroni — ^that  desperate  army  of  brutes  which 
swarms  in  Naples.  The  King  descended  frequently  from  his 
carriage  or  horse  to  talk  with  his  brave  lazzaroni  friends,  and 
distributed  money  amongst  them  with  his  own  hand — ^when 
they  cried  "  Viva  il  Ee,"  he  smiled  complacently.  The  clan- 
destine press  was  doing  its  work.  Daily  sheets  and  brochures 
were  issued,  and  ladies  ceased  to  talk  about  fashions  and 
music,  and  read  and  meditated  them.  Everywhere  these 
writings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  people— the  crime  was 
galleys  for  life — ^but  they  were  read  universally.  On  the  7th  " 
of  January  a  Neapolitan  wrote,  "  We  shall  soon  have  reforms 
and  a  nationality — ^the  Government  can  hold  out  but  a  few 
days  longer.*' 

The  birthday  of  the  King — ^the  12th  of  January — came, 
and  the  expectation  was  universal  that  it  would  be  made 
memorable  by  a  Constitution.  How  much  glory  and  peace 
of  mind  Ferdinand  might  have  realized  by  doing  with  grace 
on  tliat  day  what  he  was  forced  to  do  a  few  days  after  I 
Throughout  the  Two  Siciles  tranquillity  was  restored,  and 
every  heart  in  his  kingdom  indulged  in  &e  illusion  of  hope. 

At  last  the  sun  of  the  royal  birthday  arose,  and  eight 
millions  of  people  waited  for  the  expected  tidings.  The 
ministers  Pietracatella,  Spinalli,  and  Farisi,  had  shown  the 
King  a  project  of  great  reforms,  but  the  treacherous  monarch, 
who  had  seen  the  storm  subside,  had  lost  his  motives  for 
amelioration,  and  he  refused  the  project,  only  consenting  to 
liberate  those  who  had  been  arrested  for  the  demonstrations 
made  on  the  15th  of  December.    That  evening  the  King 
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went  to  the  theatre  San  Carloe ;  he  was  received  with  hisses. 
He  left  the  theatre,  and  fled  precipitately  for  Fortici.  In  the 
depths  of  their  hearts  his  sabjects  felt  that  they  had  been 
deceived.  On  the  12th)  Messina  and  Palermo  awaited  with 
impatience  the  arrival  of  the  steamer*  It  did  not  come ;  no 
one  went  to  the  grand  banquet  the  governor  had  prepared 
that  day.  Late  the  steamer  arrived,  bat  instead  of  the 
longed-for  news  it  bronght  the  cruel  law  that  Austria  had 
obtained  permission  to  pass  the  States  of  Pius  IX.,  with 
thirty  thousand  men.  Grief  became  fury.  The  city  raised 
her  final  shout  of  Bevolution ;  the  cry  went  over  the  island ; 
forty  thousand  peasants  came  flocking  down  towards  Mes- 
sina, with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  royal  troops  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  were  defeated;  the  fortresses  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  whose  leaders  swore  that  this  should  be 
the  last  Bevolution  in  Sicily.  In  the  city  itself  a  still 
bloodier  scene  was  witnessed.  Instead  of  feasting  in  his  ban- 
quet-hall, the  Governor  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  with  his 
dragoons  through  the  town.  They  fired  on  the  people ;  the 
people  fell  on  tibem,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  Boiling 
water  and  oil  were  poured  on  them  froxsi  the  windows,  with 
every  species  of  projectile  hurled;  they  took  their  station 
without  the  walls.  A  few  moments  after  a  tri-colored  flag 
was  seen  waving  from  a  staff  planted  in  the  centre  of  the 
piazza,  with  these  words  on  it  in  bold  letters : — ^^  Morte 
a  chi  la  tocQcP  [Death  to  him  who  touches  it].  A  gen- 
darme went  up  to  tear  it  down;  the  moment  he  was 
extending  his  hand  a  ball  from  some  unknown  quarter  laid 
him  dead  under  the  waving  tri-color  I  Then  revolution  had 
begun.  In  Palermo  the  same  results  followed  the  same  intel- 
ligence. The  same  day  the  following  proclamation  was 
.affixed  to  all  the  comers : — 

^  SionjABB : — ^The  period  of  petitioiui  paased  uselessly  away.  Ineffeo- 
tnal  were  protests,  sappUoationfli  and  pacific  demonstrationB.  Ferdinand 
has  treated  them  all  with  contempt.  We,  a  people  bom  free,  reduced  \o 
fetters  and  humiliation,  shall  we  still  delay  to  oonqner  onr  lawful  rights? 
To  armst  sons  of  Sicily.  Onr  combined  forces  will  now  be  irresistible. 
The  12thQf  January  will  mark  a  glorious  era  in  our  regeneration.  Palermo 
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will  reoeire  with  transport  all  SiciliaQS  who  flocked  to  our  common  cause 
to  establish  reforms  and  institutions  suited  to  the  age  demanded  by  Europe, 
by  Italy,  and  Pius  IX. ;  union,  order,  subordination  to  leaders ;  respect  to 
property.  Theft  we  will  regard  as  high  treason  to  the  cause  of  our  country, 
and  as  such  shall  be  punished.  Those  who  lack  means  will  be  supplied. 
With  Jast  begianings  HeaveH  will  second  our  righteous  cause. — Sicilians,  to 
armsr* 

The  city  rose  like  one  man,  and  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches  sounded  to  storm.  The  troops,  which  had  been  all 
day  on  the  11th  and  the  following  night  under  arms,  were 
filing  off  to  withdraw  from  the  city  through  the  gate  of  San 
Giorgio,  nearest  the  Mole.  The  people  put  on  their  tri-color 
cockades,  seized  their  arms,  divided  themselves  into  drapeUiy 
each  one  of  which  was  led  by  a  priest,  with  the  cross  in 
hand.  The  cry  was  "  Viva  the  free  Sicilians :  viva  the  Ita- 
lian nation :  down  with  the  infamous  government" 

The  lieutenant  of  the  King  shut  himself  up  in  the  palace. 
The  castles  and  fortresses  were  closely  shut.  At  seven  in  the 
evening  several  thousand  peasants,  all  armed  with  fowling- 
pieces,  came  rushing  into  the  city,  gathered  and  led  on  by 
Scordato  della  Bagaria,  from  one  of  the  most  populous 
interior  towns ;  among  them  was  Miloro,  followed  by  eight 
hundred  peasants,  and  his  wife  on  horseback,  completely 
armed,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  column. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  had  got  possession  of  the 
steamer  Giglio  della  Onde,  on  which  they  raised  the  Sicilian 
flag,  and  they  sent  it  around  the  island  to  spread  the  news  of 
the  insurrection,  and  invite  all  the  cities  on  the  coast  to  join 
them.  It  had  the  desired  effect,  and  in  fact  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  island  were  found  to  be  already  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  for  the  intelligence  had  spread  like  lightning,  of 
this  last  and  basest  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  King. 

The  citizens  had  got  control  of  Palermo,  and  as  a  heavy 
squadron  of  cavalry  attempted  to  enter  the  gate,  their  ranks 
were  thinned  by  a  raking  fire ;  they  retreated.  The  arms  of 
the  dead  were  seized,  and  the  wounded  and  dying  carried  to 
the  hospital. 

{To  7)6  conUnusd,) 
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TO  MY  FIEST  GEEY  HAIK. 


BY  GBOBOB  W.   XLUOTT. 

THOU  tiny  viceroy  of  relentless  Time — 
IJnconsoioQs  of  the  grief  thou  briogest  me  t 
I  would  not  chide  thy  coming ;  yet  with  tears 
I  own  thy  right  to  dwell  upon  thy  throne. 
It  is  no  fanlt  of  thine  that  thon  hast  come, 
Like  some  dread,  ghostly  presence,  to  appal 
My  joyous  heart,  bringing  the  fearful  thought 
That,  like  a  tree  smit  with  the  lightning^s  wrath, 
Blooming  with  hopes,  Fm  growing  old  and  sere ! 
Thine  is  the  office  sad  to  sit  in  state, 
And  see  that  thy  great  sovereign's  life-long  claim, 
Amid  the  world's  proud  strife,  is  held  intact! 
'Twere  madness  to  rebel  'gainst  his  decree ; 
For  he,  ere  long,  will  fill  Uiy  court  with  throngs 
Of  bright  attendants,  clad  in  princely  robes, 
Where  gold  and  silver  softly  blend  their  hues ; 
And  thus  the  passions,  awed  by  mt^esty, 
Will  bow  submissive  to  his  iron  rulel 
Since  Time  hath  early  marked  me  as  his  own. 
When  scarce  ambition's  eldest  aim  is  crowned : 
When  earth  to  my  rapt  senses  doth  begin 
Her  wealth  of  hidden  beauties  to  reveal — 
Be  thou,  through  future  years,  in  joy  or  woe, 
My  faithful  counsellor  1     While,  one  by  one, 
Thy  new-created,  glittering  courtiers  file 
In  silence  each  to  his  appointed  place ; 
And,  thus  assembled,  thoa,  from  day  to  day, 
Doet  give  thy  mandates  to  my  nature  rude : 
So  school  my  heart  in  reverential  awe 
And  deep  humility,  that,  when  from  Time 
The  King  of  kings  shall  claim  his  sacred  trust — 
Pronouncing  through  His  realm  of  boundless  space 
His  fiat :  "  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust " — 
My  disembodied  spirit,  entering 
The  portals  dark  of  dread  eternity — 
Thrilling  with  hope  and  exquisite  suspense, 
When  ushered  to  his  Holy  presence — ^may 
Accepted  stand  before  His  radiant  throne, 
Within  the  glorious,  dazzling  Court  of  Heaven  t 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  BOOOAOCIO. 


KoTs. — ^The  following  sketch  is  little  more  than  a  free  translation  of  an 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genios  of  the  first  Conteur  of  Italy,  from  the  graoe- 
fill  pen  of  M.  Fortoul,  one  of  the  brilliant  contemporary  writers  of  France. 
We  hope  oar  readers  will  thank  us  for  onr  part  of  this  piece,  for  we  are 
snre  that  M.  Fortonl  wonld  not  feel  particularly  obliged  for  the  liberty  we 
have  taken  with  his  text.  We  hare  added,  omitted,  amended,  and  para- 
phrased, as  suited  onr  humor. 

The  French  have  studied  and  appreciated  Italy,  and  her  men  of  genius, 
more  profoundly  than  any  other  nation ;  and  indeed,  many  of  the  French 
writers  have  written  better  about  Italy  than  the  Italians  themselyes. 
There  are  dashes  of  the  national  vanity  and  love  of  glory  in  all  they  say 
and  do ;  but  the  scholars  of  France  have  interpreted  the  genius  and  arts  of 
Italy  to  all  Europe.  We  never  read  their  graphic  pictures  of  Italian  life 
and  art  without  almost  feeling  again  the  bland  air  of  the  Peninsula  around 
us.  Their  imaginations  love  to  revel  in  the  Italian  life  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
*^ those  happy  centuries,^^  as  Fortoul  calls  them,  "of  art  and  gallantry, 
which  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  the  era  of  civilization.'*  He 
speaks  with  rapture  of  the  Italy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  reviving  in  the 
full  bloom  of  all  her  youthful,  bold,  and  brilliant  faculties ;  where  we  find 
flowers  of  imagination,  freedom  of  attitude,  elegance  of  forms,  voluptu- 
ousness embellished  with  poetry,  and  mind  mingling  with  pleasure.  Such 
is  the  warm,  kind  feeling  with  which  he  speaks  of  fallen,  beautiful  Italy. 

THE  great  Boccaccio,  who  was  to  leave  for  all  future  time 
so  speaking  a  picture  of  Italy,  was  not  born  in  her  bosom* 
It  was  at  Faris  he  first  saw  the  light ;  and  not  without  reason. 
Even  for  the  little  time  he  remained  in  France,  his  young 
intelligence  breathed  that  air  of  liberty  and  independent 
lihought  which  has  at  all  times  been  the  atmosphere  of  the 
North.  The  minstrels  poured  forth  their  stories  of  gallantry 
and  their  already  incredible  fables,  in  the  north  of  France. 
Their  bold,  free  spirit,  which  caught  up  the  voice  of  past 
times,  and  sang  of  deeds  of  heroism,  pleased  the  bourgeoisie. 
In  listening  to  their  delicious  strains  they  whiled  away  their 
evenings. 
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It  would  seem  that  Boccaccio  caught  their  inspired  spirit  and 
carried  it  to  Italy.  He  undoubtedly  improved  and  refined  it — 
elevated  their  style  by  learned  study  of  beautiful  antiquity 
and  high  poetical  diction.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Boccaccio  has  certain  incontestable  affinities  witli  the  French 
genius,  and  that  he  descended  in  a  right  line  ffom  the  old 
minstrels  of  France. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  remarked.  At  the  same  time 
flourished  another  Italian  genius,  who  gave  to  the  poetry 
of  his  country  admirable  forms,  and  who  sang  of  love  in  the 
tongue  most  worthy  of  himself.  Is  there  a  poet  more  Italian 
than  Petrarch  ?  Voluptuousness,  which  is  playful  and  chat- 
ting in  Boccaccio,  is  in  him  impassioned,  enthusiastic,  and 
celestial.  Pleasure  is  sceptical  in  the  Decameron,  while  in 
the  Sonnets  to  Laura,  it  is  chaste,  high,  speaking  of  God,  and 
musing  on  all  the  mysteries  of  the  infinite  which  have 
engaged  the  highest  intelligences.  But  different  as  these  two 
geniuses  may  appear,  have  they  not  many  great  points  of 
resemblance  ?  Have  they  not  both  treated  the  same  subject  ? 
Have  they  not  both  sung  of  love— of  Italy — which  is  nearly 
the  same  thing  ?  One  has  written  poetry ;  the  other  prose ; 
this  is  the  difference :  but  really  they  speak  the  same  thing. 

Well,  Petrarch,  the  friend  of  Boccaccio,  deeply  Italian  as 
himself,  springs  also  from  France.  Can  we  not  say  that  he 
has  taken  his  form  from  the  Troubadours  ?  He  did  for  their 
songs  what  Boccaccio  did  for  the  strains  of  the  minstrel — 
elevated  them  to  a  high  poetical  expression,  and  joined  to 
their  natveU  that  science  of  rhythm  and  that  serious  experi- 
ence of  the  reason,  which  he  owed  to  his  study  of  classic 
authors.  But  definitively,  it  is  the  faithful  summary  of  their 
manners  and  their  genius — ^the  direct  heir  of  their  ^inspira- 
tions. It  is  well  to  trace  out  these  literary  affiliations.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  two  of  the  most  original  authors  owe  their 
literary  glory  to  an  able  imitation ;  and  it  is  just  that  we  ac- 
knowledge what  was  due  to  France  by  these  two  authors, 
who  deserve  the  praise  of  having,  with  Dante,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  Italian  language  and  literature.  Petrarch,  who 
transfused  into  the  Italian  genius  the  wonders  of  the  Langue 
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d'Oc,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  South  of 
Prance  in  the  midst  of  still  recent  souvenirs  of  the  wandering 
chanted  literature  of  the  minstrels.  It  was  natural  that  Boc- 
caccio, who  was  to  endow  his  country  with  the  bold  satirical 
graces  of  the  French  minstrels,  should  be  born  at  Paris,  which 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  hearth  of  independence  and  reason. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1313.  His  origin  was  somewhat 
equivocal,  as  afterwards  the  turn  of  his  ideas. 

His  father  was  originally  of  Certaldo,  a  castle  twenty  miles 
from  Florence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elsa,  in  a  vale  which  for 
this  reason  has  taken  the  name  of  Val  d'Elsa.  He  was  named 
Boccaccio  di  Chellino  by  his  father,  Michael.  He  lived  at 
Florence,  where  his  family  had  distinguished  itself  by  exten- 
sive commerce,  and  acquired  the  right  of  citizenship.  In  his 
youth,  called  to  Paris  by  business,  he  had  a  liaison  d^amovr 
with  a  demoiselle  between  the  rank  of  noble  and  the  hour- 
geoisie.     Giovanni  was  the  fruit  of  this  union. 

After  some  years  the  father  returned  to  Florence.  What 
became  of  Giovanni's  mother  is  not  known ;  but  the  father 
took  his  son  to  Italy  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a  good 
education.  He  placed  him  under  the  care  of  an  eminent 
grammarian  named  Giovanni  da  Strada.  Boccaccio  soon  dis- 
played the  most  brilliant  intellect,  and  especially  tor  poetry 
a  precocious  and  powerful  inclination.  Before  he  became 
old  enough  to  underetand  the  rules  of  versification,  he  com- 
posed fables  and  a  sort  of  tale  in  verse,  so  that  children  of  his 
age  called  him  the  poet.  There  is  often  a  great  significance 
in  those  nicknames  of  early  years,  and  children  have  fre- 
quently singular  presentiments.  But  Boccaccio's  father  did 
not  dream  of  the  future  which  awaited  his  son.  Whether  it 
was  because  he  was  poor  and  could  not  support  an  idle  poet, 
or  did  not  understand  the  utility  of  such  a  pursuit,  and  could 
see  nothing  beyond  his  commerce,  certain  it  is,  that  he  put  a 
stop  to  the  boy's  studies  of  history,  and  tried  to  make  him  a 
good  tradesman  like  himself.  That  his  apprenticeship  might 
be  the  more  severe,  he  placed  him  with  another  merchant. 
Thus  confined  in  a  strange  shop  from  the  age  of  ten  years 
Boccaccio  learned  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  till  his  genius 
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showed  itself  awake.  In  a  few  months  the  merchant  with 
whom  he  was  placed,  was  himself  called  to  Paris  in  the  course 
of  his  affairs,  and  there  he  established  himself.  Thus,  before 
the  Italians  had  introduced  into  France  the  taste  for  art,  and 
their  models  of  painting,  they  carried  their  trade  and  industry 
there ;  their  counters  prepared  the  way  for  their  masterpieces 
of  art. 

Boccaccio  went  to  Paris  with  his  master.  They  do  not 
mention  his  having  found  his  mother  there.  There  he  again 
breathed  that  liberal  air  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  bom. 
This  time  he  had  leisure  to  accustom  himself  to  all  the  habits 
of  the  northern  mind,  and  drink  in  its  spirit ;  for  he  remained 
six  years  at  Paris.  During  this  period  he  paid  little  attention 
to  commerce ;  in  fact  he  showed  so  little  taste  for  commercial 
pursuits  that  his  master,  who  was  receiving  from  him  no 
manner  of  advantage,  determined  on  sending  him  back  to 
Florence.  But  who  doubts  that  the  time  Boccaccio  lost  in 
Lis  advancement  in  business  was  usefully  employed  in  pre- 
paring himself  to  become  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 
world? 

Although  Boccaccio  had  made  so  little  progress  in  com- 
merce, yet  his  father  did  not  despair  of  finally  accomplishing 
his  object,  and  he  obstinately  confined  him  closely  seven 
years  longer  to  the  same  punroits.  But  as  he  found  he  was 
obliged  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  romantic  tastes  and 
wild  imagination  of  the  young  man,  he  kept  him  travelling 
to  the  different  towns  of  Italy  on  his  commercial  business. 
Thus,  giving  him  every  facility  to  view  trade  in  its  most  im- 
posing aspects,  he  hoped  finally  to  cure  his  boy  of  his  day- 
dreams and  make  him  a  stable  business-man.  Yain  effort.  It 
was  the  last  way  to  go  to  work  in  a  matter  at  best  next  to 
impossible. 

In  1833,  when  Boccaccio  was  twenty  years  old,  he  jour- 
neyed to  Naples  on  his  father's  affairs.  His  restless  mind, 
always  in  pursuit  of  study,  sought  for  every  trace  poetry  had 
left  on  earth.  In  visiting  the  curiosities  of  Naples,  he  met 
with  one  object  which  put  forth  all  its  power  upon  his  soul, 
and  decided  what  his  future  life  should  be.    At  the  tomb  of 
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Yirgil  he  felt  his  genioB  awake  and  cry  so  Btfong  within  him, 
that  its  Yoice  silenced  every  other.  From  this  moment  he 
renounced  commerce  entirely,  and  all  his  fiidier's  projects 
and  affairs.  Thus  Yirgil,  who  had  opened  the  road  to  in- 
visible worlds  to  Dante,  opened  to  Boccaccio  the  realm  of 
poetry,  another  universe  of  the  Sonl,  that  mortal  eyes  do  not 
see,  till  they  have  been  toached  by  divine  hands.  Thns  was 
the  great  chain  of  ancient  and  modem  civilization  onited  at 
Virgil's  gi'ave. 

When  Boccaccio's  father  came  to  know  the  determination 
of  his  son,  judging  him  immovably  fixed  in  it,  he  at  length 
ceased  bis  opposition  and  allowed  him  to  give  himsdf  up 
entirely  to  the  inspiration  which  guided  him.  But  the  good 
merchant  understood  in  a  singular  way  the  new  vocation  of 
his  son.  He  consented  that  he  should  renounce  commerce; 
but  seeing  him  so  inclined  to  intellectual  pursuits,  he  exacted 
from  him  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Canon 
Law.  It  was  another  device  to  enslave  the  poet  to  interest 
Instead  of  making  him  a  merchant  he  would  have  made  him 
a  lawyer — thus  substituting  one  trade  for  another.  But 
Boccaccio's  presiding  genius,  and  not  his  father,  now  had 
control  over  his  life. 

A  trade  is  an  employment  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  ordi- 
nary men.  Poetry  is  a  function  too ;  but  the  employment  of 
a  being  who  has  the  power  to  invent  a  form  expressly  for 
himself.  Parents  have  reason  to  fear  that  their  children  may 
not  be  able  to  soar  to  that  elevated  spot.  Let  us  not  speak 
too  harshly  of  Giovanni's  father.  Boccaccio  understood  that 
his  father's  feelings  were  natural  and  dictated  by  good  sense, 
and  he  tried  to  gratify  them.  But  he  did  as  Petrarch  had 
done,  and  many  other  illustrious  men.  He  could  not  take  a 
liking  for  all  that  indigestible  mass  of  ^^  decretalesy  Hie 
servileness  of  pedants,  the  unmeaning  subtilty  of  texts,  the 
obscure  uselessness  of  discussions,  prevented  him  from  giving 
his  father  the  satisfaction  he  had  hoped  for ;  and  he  doToted 
his  soul  entirely  to  poetry. 

Boccaccio  had  now  been  eight  years  at  Kaples,  and  dniing 
this  time  he  had  at  his  pleasure,  without  molestation,  held  his 
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ear  to  liflten  to  the  echoed  voices  of  antiquity,  and  his  heart 
had  been  open  to  all  the  inspirations  of  ardent  life.  He 
witnessed  there  a  spectacle  calculated  to  influence  more  and 
more  his  poetical  genius.  Petrarch  was  now  meeting  at  the 
court  of  King  Bobert  a  magnificent  reception,  intended 
rather  for  the  Eestorer  of  ancient  Learning,  and  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  New  age,  than  for  the  Chanter  of  Laura  and 
•  the  modem  poet  The  king  himself,  who  was  a  friend  to 
learning,  caused  him  to  pass  an  examination,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  exposition  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Times, 
from  the  warmth  of  his  soul  he  poured  forth  profusions  of 
praise  upon  the  beautiful  art  of  Poetry',  and  revealed  to  his 
listeners  all  its  hidden  mysteries.  Boccaccio  heard  Petrarch's 
exposition,  and  he  became  enamored  with  his  words  and  his 
glory.  But  the  festivals  Italy  had  prepared  for  her  poet  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  At  Home  she  conducted  him  to  the 
campidoglio  on  a  triumphal  car,  and  crowned  him  amidst  the 
greatest  monuments  of  that  antiquity  of  which  he  was  the 
most  active  and  brilliant  interpreter.  Boccaccio  was  there, 
and  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion  sank  deep  into  his  breast. 
Henceforward  he  devoted  the  admiration  of  a  disciple  and 
the  affection  of  a  friend  to  Petrarch. 

We  now  enter  upon  tlie  great  epoch  of  the  Life  of  Boc- 
caccio. We  approach  his  climacteric  year.  He  had  yet  pro- 
duced little.  He  had  not  yet  given  wing  to  his  genius.  But 
already  the  course  of  his  thoughts  was  determined.  He  had 
already  clustered  together  the  affections  which  were  to 
nourish  his  inspirations  and  guide  his  life.  In  the  same  year 
of  the  coronation  of  Petrarch  at  Bome,  by  the  side  of  this 
admiration  for  the  crowned  poet,  he  kindled  in  his  heart 
another  more  ardent  fire,  to  which  he  consecrated  his  highest 
genius.  Gifted  with  a  fine  form  and  ardent  spirit,  he  had  till 
now  placed  but  little  restraint  on  his  passions,  and  shown 
little  choice  in  his  pleasures.  But  in  1341,  on  the  eve  of 
Easter,  he  saw  the  Princess  Maria,  natural  daughter  of  King 
Bobert,  who  had  been  married  for  some  years  to  a  Neapolitan 
gentleman.  To  see  her  and  love  her,  was,  for  him,  the  same 
thing.    Their  passion  contributed  to  Boccaccio's  glory.    It 
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was  for  the  Princess  Maria  that  he  composed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  romances  in  prose  and  yerse.    It  was  for  her  that 
he  wrote  tlie  Decameron.    He  gave  her  a  poetic  name,  and 
in  his  books  he  calls  her  Fiammetta ;  i.  e.  she  was  the  flame 
of  his  genius.    However,  this  love,  so  beautiful,   had  its 
crosses.    Boccaccio's  father  had  become  old.    He  had  lost  all 
his  other  children ;  and  he  called  to  his  side  the  only  one  left 
In  1342,  when  the  poet  rejoined  his  father,  Florence  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  trouble.    Gaultier  de  Brienne,  Duke 
of  Athens,  after  having  aided  the  Florentines  in  their  wars 
with  their  neighbors,  made  them  pay  dearly  for  his  succor. 
Yictory  had  made  him  a  tyrant.     But  the  hour  had  not  yet 
come  when  Florence  was  to  bend  her  neck  to  one  man  :  and 
liberty  was  again  to  bloom  in  Tuscany  and  develope  in  that 
generous  earth  the  germs  of  art  which  were  hidden  in  her 
bosom.      Florence    rose    and    shook    the    yoke    from    her 
shoulders ;  and  after  having  expelled  tlie  tyrant,  the  popular 
party  organized  itself  on  the  ruins  of  his  power.     Boccaecio 
gave  his  hand  to  aid  his  country  in  all  these  movements;  but 
nothing  is  said  of  the  part  be  took — ^his  heart  was  constantly 
turned  towards  Naples.  At  length  he  could  return  where  poetry 
and  love  called  him.    His  old  father  having  married  again, 
his  presence  became  less  necessary  to  him ;  and  he  profited  by 
circumstances  to  leave  him  again.     He  appeared  in  Naples 
in  1348,  after  an  absence  of  two  years.    During  his  sojourn 
in  Florence,  King  Robert  had  died — Queen  Giovanna  had 
succeeded  him  and  married  Andrea,  brother  of  Lewis,  king 
of  Hungaiy.   To  rouse  the  spirits  of  her  melancholy  husband, 
she  gave  splendid  entertainments  without  end.    They  suc- 
ceeded each    other   without  interruption.      An  incredible 
delirium  of  joy  reigned  at  court.    The  spark  kindled  by  the 
Queen  inflamed  all  Naples.    Giovanna  was  in  the  south 
what  Mary  Stuart  would  have  become  had  she  been  Que^ 
of  England.    Both  ardent  for  pleasure,  both  rendered  cruel 
by  love,  both  victims  of  violent  deaths,  after  having  ex- 
perienced a  thousand  different  fortunes.    But  Giovanna  of 
Naples  had  not  yet  caused  the  assassination  of  her  husband, 
and  no  one  could  believe  she  had  any  other  motive  than  to 
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abandon  herself  to  gaiety  and  pleasure.  The  Princess  Maria 
was  the  star  of  these  shining  circles,  and: Boccaccio  continued 
to  enjoy  his  love.  It  appears  that  he  even  knew  how  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  queen  herself,  who,  'in  imitation  of  her  grfmd- 
father,  gave  to  the  conversation  of  poets  those  moments  she 
could  steal  from  her  stormy  passions,  and  her  praises  have 
been  sung  by  the  grateful  Boccaccio. 

But  Boccaccio's  queen  was  Maria  the  princess.  She  was 
the  genius  of  his  inspiration,  and  the  object  of  all  his  thoughts* 
Now,  he  began  his  great  literary  career,  and  wrote,  under  the 
smiles  of  Maria,  those  great  works  that  have  immortalized  his 
Jiame.  lie  owes  his  glory  to  his  writings  in  prose,  and  to 
the  character  at  once  so  full  of  vivacity  and  grandeur  which 
he  gave  to  the  Italian  tongue.  However,  he  began  by 
writing  verse,  and  before  attempting  the  spiritual  recital  of 
sceptical  and  fanatical  gallantry,  he  indulged  in  poetic 
romances,  in  which  heroic  and  chivalric  times  were  blended 
in  a  strange  manner  with  the  wildest  fantasies,  and  whose 
principal  merit  consisted  in  an  exalted  and  bold  imagina- 
tion. 

The  poem  of  the  "  Teseide,"  which  is  one  of  the  first  he 
composed,  is  divided  into  twelve  books.  In  the  dedication, 
addressed  to  Fiammetta,  the  author  says  to  her,  if  she  will 
read  it  with  attention  she  will  find  in  the  trials  of  the  two 
lovers,  a  picture  of  their  own  love.  Thus  this  poem  is  a  kind 
of  love  allegory.  Theseus,  who  gives  it  his  name,  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  hero.  His  exploits  are  not  the  principal  thing  in  the 
story.  They  are  only  like  the  frame  of  a  picture  on  whose 
canvas  some  fine  action  is  unfolded.  The  subject  of  this 
action  is  the  love  of  two  young  Thebans,  Arcitos  and  Palemon, 
for  Emilia,  one  of  the  Amazons.  Theseus,  after  having 
triumphed  over  the  Amazons  and  married  their  queen,  Hip- 
polyte,  marches  on  Thebes,  defeats  Creon  in  a  great  battle, 
and  slays  him  with  his  own  hand.  The  dead  are  buried ;  the 
prisoners  are  treated  with  humanity.  Among  the  captives 
are  two  young  scions  of  the  royal  house  of  Thebes,  Arcitos 
and  Palemon.  Informed  of  their  birth,  Theseus  takes  the 
tenderest  care  of  tliem,  but  keeps  them  to  serve  as  ornaments 
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to  his  triumph.  They  are  shut  np  in  a  prison  at  Athens,  near 
the  gardens  of  Theseus.  A  young  Amazon  of  the  queen's 
retinue  comes  in  the  morning  to  the  gardens  and  sings  while 
gathering  flowers.  Arcitos  and  Palemon  see  her  from  their 
prison,  and  are  both  smitten  with  love — ^their  rivalry,  their 
friendship,  the  vicissitudes  of  their  love,  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  poem.  After  various  adventures,  their  passion  is 
discovered  by  Theseus,  who,  like  a  true  cavalier  of  the  middle 
ages,  orders  them  to  combat  each  other  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  warriors,  promising  to  the  victor  the  hand  of  Emilia, 
the  object  of  their  rivalry.  Arcitos  obtains  the  victory,  but  a 
fury,  cast  up  from  hell,  causes  his  horse  to  fall.  By  this  acci- 
dent he  is  mortally  wounded.  Although  he  feels  his  end 
rapidly  approaching,  he  insists  on  the  reward  of  his  valor,  to 
die  the  husband  of  Emilia,  who  had  loved  Arcitos;  and 
Palemon,  who  had  not  ceased  to  be  his  friend,  weeps  over  his 
loss.  But  Theseus  finds  a  consolation  for  both,  which  they 
willingly  accept — ^he  unites  them,  and  their  nuptials  end 
the  poem. 

Telostrates,  a  poem  in  ten  cantos,  was  written  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  also  addressed  to  Fiammetta.  Maria  was 
then  absent  from  Naples,  she  had  been  obliged  to  follow  the 
court  to  Baia,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  torments  of  this 
separation  the  poet  intended  to  paint  through  the  veil  of  the 
same  fables,  half-mythological  and  half-chivalrons.  The  hero 
of  the  poem  is  Troilus,  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  He  is  in 
love  with  Chrysis,  who  is  not,  as  in  Homer,  daughter  of 
Chryses,  high-priest  of  Apollo,  but  daughter  of  Galchus, 
high-priest  of  Troy.  Troilus  confides  his  love  to  Pindams, 
cousin  of  Chrysis,  who  renders  him  kind  offices.  Chrysis 
opposes  at  first  some  obstacle ;  but  she  at  last  yields  to 
love,  and  this  pressing  suit  of  Troilus  is  urged  on  by  the  coun- 
sels of  Pindarus.  This  happiness  does  not  last.  Calchus  has 
passed  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  left  his  daughter  at 
Troy.  Being  vanquished  in  several  battles,  the  Trojans  ask 
for  a  truce,  which  is  granted  on  condition  that  Chrysis  shall  be 
restored  to  her  father.  The  two  lovers  are  separated.  Troi- 
lus is  in  despair.    Chrysis  is  received  at  the  Grecian  camp 
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with  acclamations,  where  she  remains  for  some  time  over- 
come with  sorrow,  thinking  only  of  her  beloved  Troilas. 
Diomede  undertakes  to  console  her.  The  heart  of  Ohrysis  is 
weak,  and  the  absent  Troilus  is  forgotten.  But  Troilus  does 
not  learn  to  forget  Ohrysis.  He  thinks  of  her  with  tears,  he 
visits  her  in  dreams,  and  thinks  she  has  become  unfaithful, 
and  his  despair  is  so  desperate  he  attempts  to  kill  himself, 
but  is  prevented  by  Pindarus.  His  sister  Cassandra,  who 
cannot  doubt  her  unfaithfxilness,  does  all  in  her  power  to 
withdraw  him  from  her.  Troilus  is  incensed  against  his  sis- 
ter, whose  gift  was,  as  we  know,  to  deceive  others — ^he  main- 
tains the  innocence  and  virtue  of  Chrysis.  In  the  meantime 
the  truce  expires — ^the  Greeks  are  still  the  victors — Achilles 
kills  Hector — the  family  of  Priam  is  plunged  in  grief,  but 
nothing  diverts  Troilus  from  his  love.  After  having  fought 
at  the  head  of  the  Trojans,  he  enters  the  town  without  cleans- 
ing himself  from  the  dost  and  blood  with  which  he  is  co- 
vered, and  again  begins  to  weep  over  Chrysis.  At  length  he 
is  made  aware  of  the  infidelity  of  his  lover,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  doubted.  The  combats  under  the  walls  of  Troy  give 
him  occasion  to  die.  He  throws  himself  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  is  at  length  killed  by  Achilles. 

It  is  evident  thi^t  this  poem  furnished  Shakspeare  with 
the  subject  of  his  Troilus  and  Cressida,  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous of  his  compositions,  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  part  of 
Thersite,  so  profound  and  original.  Was  it  from  Boccaccio 
himself  that  Shakspeare  took  his  story  ?  or  had  he  borrowed 
it  from  some  one  who  had  taken  it  from  Boccaccio  ?  It  is 
difiicult  for  us  to  say.  Italian  literature  was  much  cultivated 
in  the  North  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  but  translations  from  it 
were  not  very  common.  Brantdme,  who  lived  in  France  in 
the  age  of  Shakspeare,  a  man  much  versed  in  letters  and 
foreign  literature,  speaks  of  Boccaccio  with  admiration. 

"II  Ninfale  Fiesolano'*  is  a  little  poem  of  472  octaves, 
written  about  the  same  time.  Boccaccio  composed  it  in  imi- 
tation of  the  most  pleasing  fables  of  ancient  mythology. 
Only  instead  of  laying  his  scene  in  Greece,  he  has  laid  it  in 
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the  site  of  the  town  of  Fiesole.  In  it  one  of  the  nymphs  of 
Diana  is  loved,  and  surprised  at  the  bath,  by  a  shepherd.  The 
shepherd  dies,  and  the  nymph  is  changed  into  a  river  flow- 
ing at  the  foot  of  his  tomb.  "L'Amorosa  Visione"  is  a 
poem  of  more  modern  style.  It  is  a  kind  of  vision  in  which 
the  different  human  destinies  are  represented  to  the  eyes  of  a 
man  compelled  to  choose  between  them.  The  poet  dreams 
that  he  is  introduced  by  a  female  into  a  temple,  divided  into 
five  parts.  He  sees  in  one  the  triumph  of  Wisdom,  in  ano- 
ther that  of  Glory,  in  the  third  that  of  Riches,  and  finally,  in 
the  last  two,  the  triumph  of  Love  and  Fortune.  All  these 
divinities  are  seated  on  thrones,  adorned  with  attributes,  and 
surrounded  by  historical  personages,  whom  their  favors  have 
rendered  illustrious.  By  taking  the  first  letter  of  the  first 
verse  of  each  three  lines,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
poem,  one  may  compose  two  sonnets  and  one  canzone,  in  very 
regular  verses,  which  the  poet  addressed  to  his  mistress,  and 
in  which  are  found  hidden  their  two  names. 

Boccaccio  had  dreamed  to  be  the  first  poet  of  Italy  after 
Dante ;  but  it  is  said  that  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
Petrarch's  verses,  he  renounced  his  hopes.  The  tliird  place 
did  not  seem  worthy  of  his  fame,  and  he  began  to  write 
prose.  His  poetical  rhythm  and  long  familiarity  with  the 
high  walks  of  literature,  gave  him  a  superiority  of  style  which 
distanced  all  competition,  and  decided  for  all  coming  time 
the  structure  of  the  Italian  tongue. 

It  appears  that  the  romance  of  Filocopo  was  the  fii^st  work 
of  Boccaccio  in  prose.  For  a  long  time  it  held  a  high  reputa- 
tion. It  presents  a  series  of  adventures  where  war,  love,  the 
gods^pf  mythology,  and  the  Christian  saints,  are  mixed  up  in 
a  strange  way.  It  creates,  at  first,  an  impression  such  as  is 
received  from  the  Lusiade  of  Camoens ;  but  one  must  have 
recourse  to  the  writings  of  Ovid  to  find  anything  comparable 
to  the  voluptuous  imaginations  of  Boccaccio.  The  action 
begins  in  Rome,  it  afterwards  transfers  itself  to  Seville,  visits 
the  borders  of  Africa  and  Italy,  to  return  and  end  in  Spain. 
«He  could  not  expend  all  the  treasures  of  his  inventions  on  a 
single  generation,  and  he  dwells  long  on  the  history  of  the 
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fathers  before  he  reaches  that  of  the  sons,  which  is  the  most 
important  for  him.  His  characters  live  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Christian  faith.  There  is  already  a  Pope  at  Rome ;  bnt 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Olympus  hold  sway  in  the  Eternal  City. 
The  hero  of  the  romance  at  length  introduces  Christianity 
into  his  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  romance  of  "  Fiammetta  "  portrays  the  times  in  which 
Boccaccio  lived.  Fiammetta  therein  relates  the  history  of 
her  loves  with  Pamphile.  She  indulges  in  the  most  ardent 
language  in  describing  the  happiness  of  her  lover.  But  she 
ifl  separated  for  a  long  time  from  him,  and  the  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear,  her  sorrow  when  she  doubts  his  love,  and  her 
joy  at  the  slightest  prospect  of  its  return,  fill  up  the  last 
part. 

But  the  greatest  work  of  Boccaccio  (made  for  the  Princess 
Mary)  is  the  Decameron.  It  would  be  almost  useless  to  give 
an  analysis  of  this  book,  which  everybody  has  read ;  and  how 
should  it  be  given  even  if  necessary  ?  How  should  we  enter 
into  those  details  so  numerous,  so  various,  so  precious  ?  The 
Decameron  is  Italy  of  the  14th  century — it  is  a  world  by 
itself — ^it  embraces  a  complete  circle  of  society — it  relates 
everything,  even  what  is  forbidden  to  be  said — ^it  judges 
everything  with  a  subtilty  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
things — ^how  describe  such  a  book?  In  the  effort  there 
would  be  no  end.  In  it  all  classes  pass  in  review :  the  citi- 
zens walle3  within  houses,  lords  feasting  in  their  castles, 
monks  gladdening  in  their  cloisters,  poor  devils  sheltering  in 
their  hovels  ;  the  manners  in  town  and  in  the  country ;  in  the 
taverns  and  the  convent;  those  of  the  aristocracy,  and  those  of 
the  people.  It  touches  every  idea,  faith,  doubt,  science,  and 
power.  But  he  represents  all  classes  tending  to  the  same  goal 
— pleasure.  Voluptuousness  is  the  law  of  the  world,  if  we 
believe  him^  and  everything  else  only  deserves  a  smile  of 
irony  and  sarcasm. 

Till  now  Boccaccio  had  written  poems  full  of  grace — 
romances  full  of  imagination ;  but  his  hot  brain  had,  with  its 
overflow  of  enthusiasm,  never  yet  given  full  vent  to  the 
£umor  and  ingenious  observations  with  which  he  was  so 
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highly  gifted.  This  spiritual  and  positive  feature  of  his 
genius  developed  itself  ireelj  in  the  Decameron,  without 
injury  to  the  more  shining  and  poetical  gifts  of  his  genius. 
This  imparts  to  the  most  delicate  recitals  an  air  of  grandeur^ 
and  to  all  the  language  an  eloquence  which  immediately 
betrays  the  poet,  and  which  recalls  the  finest  styles  of  anti- 
quity. The  Decameron,  composed  for  the  Court  of  Naples, 
soon  circulated  through  all  Italy ;  and  Italy  recognised  in  it  a 
faithful  picture  of  itself.  The  years  that  passed  over  this 
book  only  added  to  its  renown  and  importance. 

In  the  16th  century,  in  the  hands  of  reform  and  philosophy, 
it  became  a  weapon  against  the  clergy.  Popery  covered  it 
with  its  anathemas,  and,  incapable  of  suppressing  it,  had  it 
mutilated.  There  were  held  upon  this  matter  long  negotia- 
tions, as  for  the  destiny  of  an  empire.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
the  Decameron  would  make  a  volume  by  itself.  However, 
existence  was  becoming  burdensome  for  this  poet  of  voluptu- 
ousness. He  began  to  lean  to  graver  ideas  as  he  approached 
his  sadder  years.  An  unhappy  event  marked  for  him  the 
transition  from  youth  to  manhood :  his  father  died  in  1350 ;  he 
returned  then  to  Florence,  where  he  remained.  The  first 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  Princess  Maria.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  admirable  woman,  he  had  surrendered  up  his 
imagination  to  all  sorts  of  ardent  fancyings.  Afterwards  talent 
awakens  itself,  and  finally  imagination  itself  came  to  his  aid 
in  the  Decameron,  which  is  the  most  elegant,  the  most 
instructive,  and  amusing  work  that  voluptuousness  could 
inspire.  But  Boccaccio  obeyed  another  dominion,  and  the 
time  came  when  he  yielded  himself  to  it  entirely.  Maria  had 
made  of  Boccaccio  the  poet  of  pleasure ;  Petrarch  made  him 
a  learned  man  and  a  philosopher.  Happy  man,  who  had  two 
stars  in  his  heaven :  the  memory  of  a  great  love,  and  the 
communion  of  a  glorious  friendship. 

The  same  year  of  his  return  to  Florence,  he  learned  that 
Petrarch,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  triumph,  was  to 
pass  there  on  his  way  to  Home  for  the  jubilee ;  and  he 
addressed  him  Latin  verses,  went  to  meet  him,  and  received 
him  at  his  house.    Their  friendship  was  again  renewed  the 
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following  year,  when  Boccaccio  was  sent  to  Padova  by  the 
Florentine  Republic,  to  carry  to  Petrarch  the  decree  which 
returned  to  him  the  goods  of  which  the  civil  dissensions  had 
deprived  him. 

This  commission  was  not  the  only  one  with  which  Boccac- 
cio was  charged  by  his  countrymen.  Important  embassies 
were  several  times  intrusted  to  him.  It  was  ]ie,  who,  in  1352, 
was  sent  to  engage  Lewis,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  son  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  to  descend  upon  Italy  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  Visconte,  It  was  he  who  went  to  Avignon  to  treat 
with  the  Pope,  Innocent  11.,  on  the  manner  Florence  was  to 
receive  the  Emperor  Charles  lY.,  who  threatened  to  invade 
Italy.  And  he  again  it  was,  who  went,  in  1365,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Florentine  Government  to  Pope  Urban  V.,  who 
had  manifested  his  anger  towards  that  city.  He  filled  other 
missions  near  the  Holy  See,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see 
the  author  of  the  Decameron  thus  treating  with  Popedom. 

But  these  missions  did  not  compensate  the  losses  which  the 
disorders  of  his  life  had  occasioned  him.  The  love  of  letters, 
which  generally  brings  poverty  of  purse  with  it ;  the  love  of 
pleasure,  a  more  fruitful  cause  still  of  poverty,  added  to  the 
natural  improvidence  of  his  character,  at  last  reduced  him  to 
extreme  indigence.  In  the  midst  of  his  embarrassments,  his 
old  friends  deserted  him — ^but  one  alone  never  failed  him* 
Petrarch  lavished  upon  him,  to  the  very  last,  every  help  and' 
every  consolation.  He  put  at  his  disposal  his  purse,  his 
books,  and  his  coimsels.  He  wished,  abo,  to  procure  for  him 
advantageous  places,  which  the  independence  of  Boccaccio 
could  not  accept,  and  whose  refusal  did  not  offend  the  good 
Petrarch. 

In  these  sad  transitions  and  wanderings,  far  from  iN'aples 
and  the  Princess  Maria,  Boccaccio  saw  his  poetical  genius 
extinguish  itself.  He  still,  however,  wrote  some  poems ;  but 
the  Corbacdo,  or  '^  the  Labyrinth  of  Love,"  is  a  satire.  The 
poet,  near  the  end,  throws  out  bitter  invectives  against  a 
widow,  who,  since  his  return  to  Florence,  had  ridiculed  his 
love  and  made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  people.  He  was 
not  satisfied  to  retort  on  the  offender,  but  assailed  the  whole 
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sex,  to  whom  he  had  till  then  consecrated  his  genius  and  his 
life. 

"  L'Ameto"  is  a  pastoral,  with  prose  and  verse  mixed.  It 
offers  the  picture  of  a  poetical  combat  between  the  nymphs 
and  shepherds  of  ancient  Etniria.  But  here  we  feel  the 
influence  of  ancient  literature,  towards  which  Boccaccio 
turned  liiraself  more  and  more,  and  already  erudition  began 
to  excel  poetry. 

It  was  especially  to  learned  works  that  he  devoted  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  Having  retired  to  Certaldo,  the  cradle  of 
his  family,  he  occupied  himself  in  gathering  up  the  result  of 
his  studies  in  ancient  mythology.  He  wrote  in  Latin.  His 
first  work  of  this  description  bears  the  title,  "  De  genealogia 
Deorum  libri  XV."  He  wrote  it  at  tlie  command  of  Hugh, 
king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
This  book  long  held  a  high  reputation,  and  had  served  for  the 
education  of  all  Europe.  After  having  thus  treated  upon  the 
gods,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  inferior  genii  of  heathen- 
ism, in  a  little  work  entitled,  "  De  Montibus,  Selvis,"  &c. 
Finally,  after  having  shown  the  sources  of  mythological 
poetry,  he  gathered  all  the  celebrated  adventures  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  which  could  afford  attractions  for  the 
imagination.  He  composed,  with  this  design,  two  works, 
whose  titles  indicate  the  subject,  one:  "  De  Casibus  virornm 
et  feminarum  illustrium,  libri  XX."  The  other,  "  De  clans 
Mulieribus."  Boccaccio  has  left,  also,  sixteen  Latin  eclogues; 
but  in  them  he  treats  subjects  of  his  own  life,  or  contemporary 
history.  It  is  visible  that,  while  plunging  himself  into  anti- 
quity, he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  own  times.  The  culture  of 
Latin  literature,  so  new  and  so  brilliant  in  his  hands,  did  not, 
however,  satisfy  a  soul  like  his ;  and  it  was  only  with  the 
high  motive  of  acting  with  more  power  on  his  time,  that  he 
borrowed  forms  and  images  from  the  past.  He  was  thus  a 
remarkable  man  to  the  last.  He  always  made  literature  sub- 
servient to  the  development  "bf  the  passions,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  times.    This  great  man  never  degenerated  into  a  pedant 

But  all  his  fame  and  all  his  literary  achievements  did  not 
relieve  the  misery  of  Boccaccio,  which  was  the  more  aggrava- 
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ted  by  painfal  circinnstaiices  that  attended  it.  The  declama- 
tions of  the  monks  against  the  alleged  licentiousness  of  his 
works,  the  severe  Toice  of  Petrarch,  who  reproached  him 
with  licentiousness,  had  awakened  tardy  remorse  in  his 
Boul,  and  to  atone  for  his  slanders  on  the  clergy,  this  volup- 
tuous chanter  of  pleasure  took  the  ecclesiastical  habit  in  1863, 
and  thus  ended  where  Petrarch  began.  This  last  singularity 
made  him  a  complete  image  of  his  century,  which  was,  like 
himself,  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  devotion.  But  that  he 
might  still  more  resemble  the  Italy  he  had  painted,  and  sum 
up  all  classes  in  himself,  he  fell  into  the  extremest  indigence, 
and  went  begging  his  bread  through  towns  where  he  had 
once  appeared  in  the  company  of  princes  and  courtiers,  in  all 
the  pomp  and  pride  of  youth  and  favor. 

Invited  by  the  Seneschal  of  the  Court  of  Naples  to  go  and 
take  shelter  there,  he  went,  and  received  only  humiliations, 
and  was  treated  like  a  servant.  He  took  refuge  in  Venice,  to 
console  himself  near  Petrarch.  After  having  spent  some 
time  there,  he  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  Oertaldo,  where 
he  worked  without  being  able  to  raise  himself  again.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave,  and  seek  help  elsewhere;  he  again 
demanded  it  of  Petrarch ;  afterwards  of  a  Carthusian  who 
lived  in  Calabria,  and  who  received  him  with  a  cruel  harsh- 
ness. Finding  himself  so  near  Naples,  he  felt  a  desire  to  see 
it  once  more,  and  probably  for  the  last  time.  He  was  received 
with  great  kindness,  and  Queen  Jane  proposed  to  attach  him 
to  her  person ;  but  the  bittered  soul  of  the  poet  refused  all 
the  offers  they  made  him:  it  had  suffered  too  much  to  open 
itself  again  to  confidence,  and  fortune  came  too  late. 

On  his   return  to  Certaldo,  a   shocking    disease  which 

rendered  him  an  object  of  hate  to  himself,  joined  itself  to 

his  other  evils:   a  violent  crisis  calls  back  his  life,  which 

seemed  to  be  departing,  and  he  recovers.    At  length  the 

Florentines,  wishing  at  once  to  make  atonement  for  their 

ingratitude  towards  Dante,  and  the  cold  indifference  they  had 

shown  the  unfortunate  Boccaccio,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate 

created  a  Chair  of  Philosophy  for  the  Explanation  of  the 

"  Divine  Comedia,"  and  the  dignity  was  conferred  upon  the 

20 
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author  of  the  "  Decameron,'*  with  aa  annual  appropriation  of 
a  hundred  florins. 

It  was  the  23rd  of  October,  1373,  that  Boccaccio  opened 
his  course  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo.  Though  the  fix)st 
of  age  was  fast  falling  on  him,  yet  his  blood  leaped  through 
his  veins,  as  it  had  done  in  the  fire  of  youth,  as  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  noble  work  of  paying  back  to  Dante  the  debt 
of  gratitude  due  from  himself  and  his  country.  FaithM  to  his 
mission  of  restorer  of  ancient  learning,  he  unfolded  the  ties 
which  united  with  ancient  poetry  the  great  epic  monument 
laid  by  the  genius  of  Alighieri  at  the  threshold  of  the 
modem  world. 

Who  can  conceive  in  the  whole  history  of  the  literary 
ch^acter,  a  finer  spectacle  than  this — ^the  great  Boccaccio 
spending  the  last  days  of  his  toil-worn  life  in  interpreting  to 
his  countrymen  the  inspired  words  of  her  greatest  genius,  and 
continuing  the  noble  labors  till  his  heart,  which  had  beaten  so 
many  years  to  the  strokes  of  adversity,  became  still  in  the 
grave. 

A  dreadful  blow  fell  on  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  He 
heard  of  the  death  of  Petrarch,  and  wrote  on  this  moumfdl 
theme  eloquent  and  greatly-speaking  things — the  sentiment 
came  from  his  grieving  heart—the  form  of  his  language  from 
the  Latins.  He  received  from  this  blow  a  shock  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  languished  on  some  time  longer  in  a 
dying  state,  and  finally  died  at  Certaldo,  the  21st  of  December, 
1375,  aged  65  years ;  and  the  men  who  had  suiSered  his  life  to 
extinguish  itself  in  misery  from  past  neglect,  gathered  round 
his  tomb  to  shed  their  honors  over  a  heart  that  had  been 
removed  for  ever  from  their  love  and  their  neglect. 
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A  VISION  OF  FAIRY  LAND,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


BT  WILLIAM  GIBSON,   TJ.8.Iir.* 


THE  unpretending  little  volume  before  us  was  modestly 
launched  upon  the  literary  ocean,  about  five  years  since, 
just  at  the  moment,  we  believe,  when  its  author,  without 
fair  opportunity  for  its  revision,  was  forced  to  commit  his 
own  fate  to  a  more  perilous  though  less  unstable  sea.  It 
was  unheralded  by  a  solitary  one  of  those  undiscriminating 
paragraphs  from  the  press,  which  the  writers  thereof  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  "  critical  notices."  As  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, flattered  by  eulogy,  so  it  eluded  censure ;  and  yet  it  is 
fairly  entitled  to  the  one,  and  deserves  the  other. 

The  faults  of  which  we  have  to  complain  are  serious,  it  is 
true;  but  they  are  not  of  the  desperate  nature  of  those 
which  the  clown  informs  Olivia,  "  that  drink  and  good  coun- 
sel will  amend."  Nor  are  they  such  as  to  preclude  the  belief 
that  much  poetical  capacity,  together  with  an  earnest  dispo- 
sition to  work  out  honestly  its  results,  may  co-exist  by  the 
side  of  the  idiosyncrasies  to  which  these  imperfections  owe 
their  origin,  or  more  properly  speaking,  perhaps,  that  partial 
judgment  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  preservation. 
The  light  of  a  clear  intelligence  manifests  its  presence 
throughout  the  book,  despite  the  unwise  method  by  which 
it  has  been  refracted  through  prismatic  forms.  It  conse- 
quently often  glimmers  confusedly,  if  not  feebly. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  in  too  many  instances  permitted  himself 
to  mistake  for  real  feeling,  or  to  use  a  substitute  for  such, 
what  is  only  fanciful ;  and  the  exceeding  care  which  he  has 
shown  in  making  choice  of  words  seems  frequently  to  have 
been  exercised  merely  in  the  selecting  of  the  one  from  others, 
when  it  might  better  have  been  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
primary  fitness  of  either. 

*  JamoB  Mvnroe  and  Company,  1858. 
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In  this  way,  too  ranch  of  that  consideration  which  should 
properly  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  matter  has  been 
unfairly  bestowed  upon  the  fashion  of  the  garment  that  was 
to  clothe  it. 

A  glance  at  the  principal  poem,  "  A  Vision  of  Fairy 
Land,"  and  at  such  others  as  "  Gulnare"  and  "  Hawaii,"  will 
abundantly  illustrate  the  defects  on  which  we  would  remark. 
They  are  elaborate  in  their  execution,  and  yet  they  have  by 
no  means  accomplished  the  desired  end.  They  are  glittering 
pictures,  of  which  neither  the  tone  nor  treatment  pleases. 
As  in  the  construction  of  Mosaic  work,  the  color  of  the  stone 
selected  is  of  the  first  necessity,  so  do  the  verses  alluded  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  author  has  suffered  himself  to 
be  too  much  engrossed  by  the  brilliancy  or  euphony  of  the 
epithets  employed.  "Blooms  ambrosial,"  "  crimson  blooms," 
"  mellifluous  blooms,"  and  "  bloom  shades,"  are  examples  of 
the  changes  that  may  be  too  often  rung  upon  a  favorite  word. 
The  '*  rose"  and  "  amaranth"  are  introduced  until  the  o'er- 
laden  air  becomes  more  oppressive  than  refreshing  from 
their  perfume ;  while  the  "  sapphire  weather,"  the  "  deep 
wave's  amethyst,"  and  the  "  sky  of  lazuli,"  are  fair  speci- 
mens of  a  style  of  decoration  which  has  been  too  profusely 
lavished.  Now,  it  may  be  that  all  these  phrases  are  in  them- 
selves graceful,  or  suggestive  of  a  delicate  beauty  that  no 
others  would  adequately  express ;  or  they  may  even  describe 
correctly  the  quality  and  conditions  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  yet  this  concession  does  not  decide  the 
question,  whether  euphuism  or  poetry  has  resulted  from  their 
combinations. 

When  Coleridge  defined  poetry  to  be  "  the  hest  words  in 
the  hest  order,"  he  meant  not  merely  such  as  were  accurate 
and  beautiful,  but  such  as  were  consonant  to  the  tenderness 
or  dignity  of  the  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  thought 
suggested  by  it,  and  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  supposed 
to  be  awakened  in  the  poet. 

For  it  is  the  firet  essential  of  poetry,  we  take  it,  that  its 
language  should  be  that  in  which  the  emotions  of  the  soul 
might  probably,  or  at  all  events  possibly,  find  utterance. 
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There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  simple  Audrey's  questions : 
"  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  honest  in  deed  and 
word  ?    Is  it  a  true  thing?" 

The  requirements  of  this  answer  are  not,  we  must  confess, 
satisfactorily  used  in  many  of  the  little  poems  before  us. 
They  are  all  elegant  in  diction,  artistic  in  construction,  and 
harmonious  in  their  varying  cadences,  and  yet  they  fail  to 
ezcite  or  soothe  us.  The  warmth  which  generated  them  has 
grown  chill  beneath  the  manifestations  that  wrought  them 
into  shape ;  and  they  have  lost  in  vigor  through  over  anxiety 
to  mould  them  into  the  fairer  forms  of  grace. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  the  poem  on  "  Hawaii," 
even  the  semblance  of  reality  has  disappeared.  It  is  beyond 
belief  that  either  mariner  or  poet  should  ever  have  looked 
upon  that  island,  and  described  it  afterwards,  in  anywise 
after  the  following  manner : 

'^  Planet-like  poised,  half-snbmerged  in  ocean : 

One  hemisphere  above  the  water-level 

Apparent,  belted  by  three  oUmate-zones." 
«  «  «  «  « 

'*  Lo  I  storm  and  havoc,  cataract  and  convnlsion 
Are  here ;  the  hot  snrge  rooks ;  and  the  rock  horrent 
With  hell-born  Pela's  hair,  crisped  and  cold." 

The  faults  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  we  by  no  means 
charge  all  the  poems  as  guilty  of,  are  grave  enough,  and 
might  present  insuperable  objections  to  the  claim  of  the 
author  upon  the  public  applause,  were  they  not  amply  re- 
deemed by  much  that  now  entitles  him  to  no  small  meed  of 
praise^  and  indicates  the  yet  higher  rewards  whose  attain- 
ment is  open  to  him  in  the  future.  We  would  not  have 
dwelt  upon  his  errors,  did  we  not  detect  even  amidst  them  a 
genial  sensibility,  a  quick  fancy,  and  a  firmness  of  thought, 
which,  simply  and  honestly  directed,  will  bring  to  Mr.  Gib- 
son high  success  in  the  work  that  he  has  set  himself  to  do. 

His  versification  is  easy  throughout,  and  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable, save  in  the  immoderate  use  of  that  poetic  license 
which  admits  of  an  accentuation  not  in  accordance  with  ordi- 
nary rules.  Furthermore,  the  rhythm  is  always  appropriately 
made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
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.  Bat  it  is  time  to  let  the  author  speak  a  little  for  himself. 
From  the  "  borcovado "  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  quotation 
which,  detached  from  the  context,  shall  do  it  justice.  We 
submit,  however,  this  description  of  a  tropical  island,  to  whose 
gorgeous  bowers  an  invitation  is  seldom  so  gracefully  tendered. 

"  — Oome,  sweet,  oome 
And  float  with  me  to  that  fair  Islet-sbore  I 
A  gale  of  fragrance  doth  invite  thee,— K)onieI 
The  broad-leaved  plantain  and  the  ooooa-palm 
Shall  fan  thee  when  the  breeze  sets  in  from  sea ; 
And  it  shall  shed  the  soented  orange-blossoms, 
A  bridal  wreath  unwoven,  npon  thy  head ; 
Those  blossoms  that  so  well  adorn  a  bride, 
White  as  the  thongfats  of  maiden  innocence, 
Pore  white,  save,  centred  in  the  heart  of  each, 

A  golden  promise  of  fruition  sweet.  * 

Upon  the  flowers  the  flower-winged  butterflies 
Hanging  voluptuously;  there,  feastiog  too 

On  their  ambrosia,  tiniest  humming-birds,  | 

With  forms  more  gorgeous  even,  gold-green  or  purple,  j 

Their  winglets  twinkling  with  quick  ecstasy ;  | 

And,  it  may  be,  a  Bird  of  Paradise, 
Sweeping  the  woods  with  starry  train  superb ; — 
These,  dearest,  we  will  deem  the  actual  Fays 
And  the  Queen-Sylphid  of  our  faery  isle. 
Oome :  we  will  dwell  there  till  the  very  lizards, 
So  innocent  and  graceful  in  the  grass, 
Shall  look  upon  thee  with  less  timorous  eyes." 

We  can  only  briefly  refer  to  this  poem,  and  commend  it. 
The  lonely  ruin  that  looms  up  grandly,  where  the 

^  Noon-day  languors  of  summer  tide 
Voluptuous  hang  on  Ointra's  side," 

welcomes  us  to  as  fair  a  scene,  but  one  which  wayward 
man  has  tenanted  and  saddened.  It  stands  in  dreamy  quiet, 
where 

^^  Scarce  in  their  mazes  the  midges  move. 
With  the  webs  of  gossamer  interwove ; 
The  lizard's  slim  shadow  lies  motionless 
On  the  mossy  stone,  in  the  path  unthridded ; 
Droops,  with  still  pulse,  a  tranced  Life, 
Over  rich  fields  with  poppies  rife, 
Their  deep  eyes,  snowy  and  scarlet  lidded. 
Heavy  as  with  the  consciousness 
Of  a  secret  weight,  pregnant  with  power. — 
Death  that  sleeps  never,  and  Sleep  that  dies 
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Into  life,  with  the  dawn  of  awakening  eyes. 
Differing  in  breathing  mortal  breath, 
Dreamfm  or  dreamless,  O  Sleep,  0  death, 
How  are  ye  so  of  kin,  bom  twin 
From  the  self-same  womb  of  a  simple  flower? 
Tet  breathe  on  onr  brows,  sweet  Peace  profonnd. 
Be  it  Sleep,  be  it  Death ;  O^  fold  ns  round, 
Or  above  or  under  the  poppied  monndl 

For  life,  saith  tiie  sniule  on  the  min  lone, 
*  Is  mutable,  full  of  misery ; 

A  feyer-flosh,  a  fainting  moan, 
Vanity  I    Heotto  vanity  I" 

Tet  the  lord  of  Ointra  wearied  of  his  Eden,  for 

^  The  one  philosophy  throned  in  his  thought 
Was  that  which  the  sase  of  Oyrene  taught ; 
Until,  his  filler  perceptions  dull, 
Even  in  the  fane  of  tne  Beautiful, 
The  Hierophant  turned  from  the  shrine, 
And  bowed  to  a  light  that  was  not  divine. 
That  pomp  can  pall  and  pleasure  sate 
He  provea,  as  was  preached  from  his  proud  estate 
By  a  prince  in  his  grandeur  not  elate.'^ 

From  the  hills  above  the  palace  the  solemn  Conyent  once 
offered  its  morose  seclusion  as  a  fitting  contrast  to  its  joyons 
neighbor.  Bat  from  those  who  could  only  set  off  scorn  and 
their  own  austerity  against  the  levity  that  gaily  dwelt  in  the 
gardens  far  below  them,  we  learn  no  wiser  lesson. 

'*  And  he  who  the  Heaven  for  himself  would  win, 
Not  loving  his  neighbor,  crowds  sin  on  sin. 
Lo!  Pleasure  and  Pain  I  but  the  first,  rdined 
By  an  ideal  fancy  and  graceful  mind, 
Less  wofoUy  errant,  less  utterly  blind  I 
Yerily,  by  the  Convent  lone. 

The  shadow  spake  never  so  mournfully ; 
The  same  refirain  its  dismal  moan; 
Vanity  I    Wretched  Vanity  I" 

We  must  refrain  from  further  extracts  from  this  story, 
though  so  musically  told,  that  we  may  present  two  poems 
-which  will  bear  no  mutilation.  Listen  to  the  burden  of  as 
touching  a  requiem  as  ever  wailed  over  the  "loved  and 
lost." 
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I. 

"  Strew  thy  sister's  oorse,  O  weeping  maiden  1 
With  pale  roses  of  the  summer  gone, 
Till  the  white  shroud  which  she  is  ftrrayed  in 
Is  beside  their  purer  whiteness  wan : 
Strew,  from  head  to  feet, 
With  those  petals  sweet. 
An  that  love  hath  left  to  brood  upon. 

n. 

Paying  unto  her  the  last  sad  dnty 

which  the  human  family  can  ask, 
Let  there  be  this  tiiought  of  delicate  beauty, 
Beautifully  tender,  in  the  task : 
In  autumnal  hours 
Die  the  summer  flowers : 
So  died  she :  let  them  Death's  darker  features  mask. 

m. 

Quench  thy  burning  tears,  0  blinded  weeper! 

Qaze  with  calmer  moumfulness  on  deatn ; 
On  the  mute  lips  of  the  marble  sleeper, 
Moved  not  and  unmoistened  by  a  breath ; 
On  those  azure  lids, 
Which  no  rose-vein  thrids, 
And  whose  fringe  no  soft  light  streams  beneath. 

IV. 

But  how  lovely  lies  she  I    As  if  weary 

Of  life's  louff  day  she  hath  fallen  asleep. 
Throngs  thy  throbbing  brain  widi  fancies  eerie? 
Ah  I  there  breathes  a  sanctity  so  deep, 
It  would  scarce  afinght. 
Were  some  form  of  light 
To  appear,  its  spirit  watch  to  keep  I  * 

V. 

In  the  clay-cold  presence  calm-commanding 

Of  imperial  Death  tbou  art  not  awed ; 
For  the  peace  which  passeth  understanding 
Oharms  its  horrors— even  the  peace  of  God  I 
Yet  so  fair  and  young. 
The  weak  heart  is  wrung 
Thinking  of  her  form  beneath  the  sod. 

VI. 

With  the  breathing  things  beloved  of  Flora, 

Lay  her  where  uie  mould  is  lightliest  pressed ; 
And,  at  morning  twilight,  shall  Aurora 
Take  their  bloom,  exhaling,  to  her  breast; 
For  the  fair  and  good 
Form  a  sisterhood, 
linked  in  lovely  wise,  from  great  to  least 
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vn. 

So  the  ancients  fabled ;  Faith  diyiner 
Speaks  as  beantifol  a  trnth  to  tliee : 
Not  a  perfame  breathed,  0  vain  repiner  I 
Tbo^  the  floweret  fade,  can  cease  to  be. 
Then  thy  chamel-wreath 
Twine  for  her,  whose  breath 
Gathers  shape  in  Immortality  1" 

It  is  a  relief,  thongh  altnoet  an  unwelcome  one,  to  tnm 
from  the  graceful  tenderness  with  which  this  theme  is 
treated,  to  the  lighter  measure  of  the  following  lyric.  Yet, 
after  its  manner,  it  is  equally  as  beautiful. 

"  Sweet  little  fury  bird, 

Grentie  Canary  bird, 
Beats  not  thy  tiny  breast  with  one  regret? 

Is  it  enongh  for  thee 

Ever,  as  now,  to  be 
Caged  as  a  prisoner,  kissed  as  a  pet? 

Gay  is  thy  golden  wing 

Careless  ihy  caroling, 
Thou  art  as  happy  as  happy  can  be : 

Singinff  so  merrily, 

Hast  thoa  no  memory 
Of  thy  lost  native  isle  over  the  sea  ? 

Not  the  Hesperides 

Floatini;  on  fabled  seas, 
Nothing  in  Nature  and  nothing  in  Song, 

Match  with  the  magic  smile. 

Which,  from  thine  own  sweet  isle, 
Hashes  the  heaving  wave  all  the  year  long. 

Summer  and  yonthfnl  Spring, 

Blooming  and  blossoming 
Hand  in  hand,  sister-like,  stray  thro'  the  clime. 

There  thon  wert  bom,  amid 

Fmits  colored  like  thee,  hid 
In  the  green  groves  of  the  orange  and  lime. 

Then  was  the  silver  Inte 

Of  the  young  maiden  mate. 
When,  from  the  shade  of  her  own  cottage-eaves 

Rang  first  thy  joyons  trill, 

While,  with  a  gentle  thrill, 
Tho'  the  breeze  stirred  them  not,  shivered  the  leaves. 

Thon,  like  a  spirit  come 
From  thy  far  island-home, 
Seemest  of  snnshine  and  spring-time  the  voice. 
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Light-hearted  is  thy  laj 

As,  on  the  lemon-spray, 

Love,  little  singing  bird,  maae  diee  r^oioe. 

For,  from  thy  lady's  lip, 

Oft  is  it  thine  to  sip 
Sweetness  which  dwells  not  m  froit  or  in  flower ; 

And  when  her  shaded  eye 

Rests  on  thee  pensively, 
Moonlight  was  ne'er  so  soft  silv'ring  thy  bower. 

Likest  to  thee  is  Love: 

Never  it  oares  to  rove. 
When  its  wild  winglets  feel  Beanty's  contrd. 

Woold,  little  bird,  that  I 

Might  to  thine  island  fly, 
All,  all  alone  with  the  girl  of  my  sonl  I 

There  shonld'st  thoa  sing  to  us : 

Tender  and  tremnloos. 
Our  hearts  happy  with  love  unexpressed. 

Sweet  little  fairy  bird. 

Gentle  Canary  bird. 
How  wonld'st  thoa  be  by  that  dear  girl  caressed! 

We  think  this  poetry  of  no  common  order,  and  whatever 
may  be  Lieut.  Gibson's  errors,  they  are  at  least  his  own.  He 
has  not  followed,  as  a  servile  imitator,  some  popular  prede- 
cessor; nor  has  a  desire  to  rush  into  print  induced  him  to 
flourish  hasty  and  unconsidered  rhymes  before  tlie  public 
He  has  evidently  devoted  himself  to  poetry  as  to  a  *'  labor  of 
love,"  and  not  without  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  must 
undergo  who  strives  to  instruct,  or  eyen  permanently  please 
his  fellows.  We  have  realized  a  fair  proportion  of  sterling 
metal  from  his  work,  and  in  the  shimmering  particles  that 
thickly  underlie  its  surface,  we  recognise  the  certainty  that 
goodly  return  will  repay  the  diligence  expended  on  so  fruit- 
ful a  fleld.  Many  a  greater  poet  than  Mr.  Gibson  has  written 
much  worse  than  he  has  done,  and  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  produced  much  of  which  no  man  need  ever  have  been 
ashamed.  . 

It  is  not  our  province  to  go  beyond  this  volume,  or  we 
might  allude  to  his  more  mature  productions  which,  since  its 
publication,  have  been  given  to  the  press,  as  evidence  that 
the  auguries  thence  drawn  will  not  be  unfulfilled. 
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It  IB  no  triyial  compliment  to  an  author's  talents  to  recom- 
mend him  to  submit  himself  to  their  guidance,  rather  than 
lead  them  through  trim  though  well-ordered  walks.  In  this 
case  we  proflfer  such  advice.  Wherever  Mr.  Gibson  has  been 
most  simple,  he  has  been  most  pleasing.  Whenever  he  is 
apparently  at  least  pains  to  seek  for  ornament,  then  he  is  most 
nniformlj  poetical.  The  path  before  him  is  a  plain  one,  and 
the  prospect  fair  and  cheering.  While  admitting  the  success 
of  this  first  venture,  partial  though  it  be,  we  pray  propitious 
breezes  for  the  richer  freight  which  we  trust  is  soon  to  be 
embarked. 


A  GLANCE  AT  OITE  MOEAL  AND  SOCIAL 

CONDITION. 


r^  aught  be  wanting  to  arouse  the  many  dormant  minds 
around  us  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  fearful  increase  of 
human  depravity  in  their  very  midst — even  in  our  own  coun- 
try— ^it  may  be  found  in  a  single  glance  at  the  great  body  of 
American  youth.  At  no  period  in  our  national  history,  per- 
haps, have  youthful  morals  ranked  at  so  low  a  figure  as  now. 
Certainly  at  no  former  period  have  the  young  grown  so  pre- 
maturely old,  whether  considered  with  respect  to  physical  or 
mental  capacities.    Let  us  inquire  wherefore. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  are  constrained  to  attribute  this 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  partially,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  repre- 
hensible extravagance  of  the  present  age.  We  are  evi- 
dently living  too  fast — living,  indeed,  far  beyond  our  means. 
Though  we  continually  toil,  we  save  literally  nothing.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  always  in  debt.  Our  business  may  be 
lucrative,  our  salaries  remunerative — ^in  many  cases  they 
are  so— still  we  are  constantly  in  "  arrears."  No  wonder. 
Our  men  of  business  venture  to  negotiate  loans  at  four  per 
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cent,  a  month  1  Some  at  two  per  cent,  a  week  1  Nor  is  that 
all.  Our  clerks  and  assistants  resort  to  premature  draughting 
and  petty  embezzlement.  Our  ladies  of  means  purchase  extra- 
vagantly for  cash,  or  upon  approved  credit  of  "  my  lord." 
Our  ladies  without  means,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by  their 
more  fortunate  sisters,  purchase  likewise,  leaving,  however, 
what  has  been  purchased  to  be  paid  for,  too  often,  as — ^well, 
as  circumstances  will  permit ! 

Now,  the  man  who  borrows  at  either  four  per  cent,  a  month 
or  two  per  cent,  a  week,  however  apparently  lucrative  the 
business  in  which  he  may  be  engaged,  must  sooner  or  later 
become  bankrupt  The  youth  who  draws  his  salary  in  ad- 
vance, however  remunerative  such  salary,  must  very  soon  find 
himself  seriously  involved.  The  clerk  or  assistant  who,  in 
order  to  meet  the  extravagant  demands  upon  his  purse,  either 
by  individual  prodigality  or  otherwise,  resorts  to  dishonest 
means  of  acquisition,  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  escape  detec- 
tion for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  His  dishonesty 
must  speedily  be  discovered  ;  and  when  discovered,  he  must 
become  personally  as  miserable  and  despised — despised  too 
by  the  very  society  he  had  sincerely  hoped  to  conciliate, — as 
the  most  miserable  and  abject  being  upon  the  footstool.  All 
he  has  striven  to  acquire  must  then  be  wrested  from  him. 
He  will  immediately  become  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community  he  has  so  recklessly  outraged,  and  an  outcast  from 
that  society  to  whose  dictates  he  has  so  basely  pandered. 

All  this  is  well  understood.  It  is  equally  well  understood 
that  the  lady  of  means  will  continue  to  purchase  as  ever ; 
that,  from  her  pecuniary  advantages  in  life,  she  will  continue  to 
provoke  the  enmity  of  her  less  fortunate  sisters  and  the  emu- 
lation of  the  sex  generally ;  whilst  her  less  fortunate  sister, 
whose  weakness  of  mind  allows  her  to  involve  her  husband 
in  an  ocean  of  debt,  into  whose  bosom  he  must  sink  a  helpless 
victim,  will  likewise  continue  her  folly  until  overtaken  by  the 
tyrant  Eetribution,  and  her  comfort  and  haj^piness  become 
swallowed  up  in  the  fearful  vortex  of  poverty. 

Such  are  some  of  the  inevitable  consequences  attendant 
upon  an  age  of  extravagance  and  depravity  like  the  present. 
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Bat  there  are  still  other  consequences  to  ensue.  Youth,  pro- 
vided with  so  pernicious  an  example,  are  already  launching 
upon  a  career  of  recklessness,  immoralitj,  and  vice  hitherto 
unprecedented  in  a  nation's  history.  Even  now  it  contributes 
largely  towards  the  upbuilding,  the  sustaining,  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  nation's  brothels.  Even  now  it  bids  fair,  unless 
remedial  agencies  be  speedily  provided  and  applied,  to  ulti* 
mately  scatter  broadcast  over  the  land  a  moral  leprosy  whose 
destructive  influences  must  inevitably  be  felt  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Christendom. 

In  other  words,  our  youth — of  both  sexes — are  being 
wrongly  trained,  morally  as  well  as  socially.  From  the 
over-strenuous  parental  authority  once  so  prevalent  among 
American  parents,  they  are  already  revelling  in  individual 
'^  independence,"  whose  excess  vnll  speedily  and  surely  seal 
their  ruin. 

Who,  even  now,  contribute  most  liberally  to  the  support  of 
the  modern  drinking  saloons — the  saldns  de  ruination — ^the 
guilded  pandemoniums  so  numerous  and  flonrishing  through- 
out every  metropolis,  city,  town,  and  village,  the  country  over, 
but  our  young  men — ^half-men  and  half-boys — our  youth? 
Who  carry  most  money  into  the  treasuries  of  theatres,  of 
opera  houses,  of  concert  and  ball-rooms,  in  short,  of  resorts 
of  pleasure  and  amusement  generally  ?  Who  squander  most 
means  upon  the  keepers  of  restaurants,  of  billiard  and  bowl- 
ing saloons?  Who  empty  into  the  coffers  of  our  livery 
stables  most  dollars  for  fast  horses  and  fine  turnouts  ?  Who 
waste  most  time  at  the  club-house  and  in  shooting  galleries? 
Who  seduce,  then  sustain,  then  destroy  most  of  the  frail 
beings  whose  ultimate  presence  breeds  disease,  pestilence,  and 
misery  throughout  the  community?  There  is  but  a  single 
response  to  be  offered  : — ^it  is  our  youth ;  the  identical  portion 
of  our  citizens  to  which  we  should  naturally  look  for  those 
very  germs  of  greatness  at  once  so  essential  to  a  nation's 
prosperity  and  glory ;  so  altogether  indispensable  to  a  peo- 
ple's welfare  and  happiness. 

The  time  has  been  when  such  an  unenviable  atate  of  affairs 
was  wholly  unknown  in  America.    But  that  time  is  past. 
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Will  it  ever  return  1  We  hope  so :  but  we  doubt  It  will 
surely  not  return,  however,  until  effectual  measures  be 
adopted  for  its  recall.  Will  these  measures  be  taken  ?  From 
present  appearances — ^however  painful  the  admission — ^not 
speedily. 

To  what  extent^  then,  may  we  expect  to  see  the  depravity 
of  our  age  increased  ?  Alas,  to  an  extent  fearful  to  contem- 
plate :  for,  with  the  growing  depravity  of  the  age  is  plainly 
perceptible  an  increasing  indisposition  to  matrimony.  Fewer 
marriages,  in  proportion  to  the  gradual  increase  of  popula- 
tion,  are  consummated  nowadays  than  at  any  former  period 
within  our  recollection ;  which  acknowledgment,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  speaks  volumes  of  sadness 
and  apprehension.  True,  the  statutes  regulating  matrimony,  * 
to  a  certain  extent,  are  wretchedly  defective,  and  require 
material  modification  and  improvement.  Nevertheless,  for 
the  interests  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  communities 
they  are  considerably  better  than  no  statutes  at  all,  which  is 
saying  very  little  in  their  favor,  it  is  true ;  yet  quite  as  much 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  warrant 

But  if  we  go  on  enhancing  our  extravagance  in  time  to 
come  as  in  time  past,  the  period  is  not  remote  when  it  will 
matter  very  little  what  sort  of  statutes  we  have ;  inasmuch 
as  few  will  then  voluntarily  marry  at  all ;  whilst  the  few 
who  really  do  marry,  would  have  married,  in  all  probability, 
statutes  or  no  statutes. 

The  truth  is,  few  sensible,  right-minded  men  will  venture 
to  contract  matrimony  until  such  time  as  their  pecuniary 
affairs  are  settled  upon  a  substantial  or  reliable  basis ;  cer- 
tainly not  until  confidently  assured  of  the  possibility  of  con- 
ducting their  domestic  relations  in  a  manner  at  once  in  con- 
sonance with  their  social  position  in  the  community  of  which 
they  form  an  integral  part. 

We  have  said  that  few  sensible,  right-minded  men  will 
venture  to  contract  matrimony  in  the  absence  of  a  bright  and 
promising  future.  There  are  those,  however,  who  wiU  and 
do  act  otherMrise ;  but  they  are  unquestionably  exceptions  to 
the  great  majority  of  their  sex.    Nay,  where,  in  these  times, 
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is  to  be  found  the  yonng  man,  who,  however  remnnerative 
his  income  for  his  age  and  position,  is  sufficiently  reckless  to 
venture  upon  an  alliance  with  to  exceed  one  out  of  every 
ninety- nine  of  the  ladies  of  the  modem  regime  2  Besides, 
that  very  exceptional  one,  being  so  highly  appreciated,  and 
held  in  such  great  demand,  is,  in  all  probability,  altogether 
beyond  his  reach ;  or,  it  may  be,  has  already  been  so  utterly 
spoiled  by  flattery,  that,  to  even  hope  for  a  union  with  her, 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  presumption. 

What  course  then  are  young  men  to  pursue  ? — ^It  is  clear 
they  must  either  continue  to  wed  as  at  present,  with  a  yawn- 
ing gulf  of  terrible  uncertainty  of  future  happiness,  and 
equally  terrible  certainty  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  with 
perhaps  poverty  and  crime  as  accompanying  associations 
before  them,  or  they  must  jeschew  matrimony  altogether. 

Which  alternative  will  they  choose,  the  former  or  the  lat- 
ter ?  Certainly  not  the  former ;  and  if  the  latter,  which  is 
most  probable,  what  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue  2 

Our  first  response  is, — (convinced  that  actions  speak  louder 
than  words),  the  latter  alternative  being  far  more  likely  to  be 
chosen  than  the  former,  our  young  men  decidedly  preferring 
to  incur  the  penalties  and  dangers  peculiar  to  bachelorhood 
— as  momentous  as  they  may  appear — ^to  the  more  soul-trying 
vexations  which  must  inevitably  result  from  marriage  under 
the  unfavorable  and  repulsive  aspect  hinted  at, — ^that  our 
whole  social  fabric  must  rapidly  sink  to  a  depth  of  degra- 
dation hitherto  undreamed  of  by  a  civilized  people. 

Our  second  response  is,  that  another  consequence  likely  to 
follow  such  choice  may  be  the  ultimate  completion  of  a  move- 
ment to  a  certain  extent  already  begun,  viz.  a  thorough  re- 
organization of  American  society.  And  whenever  such  a 
measure  shall  have  been  accomplished,  we  shall  probably  see 
verified  one  of  two  results :  either  public  morals  will  become 
comparatively  improved,  or  they  will  retrograde  far  below 
the  lowest  standard  ever  adopted  by  a  Christian  nfltion. 

Which  of  the  two  results  named,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, may  be  most  confidently  anticipated  by  the  thought- 
ful reasoner,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 
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"But  the  remedy,"  demands  the  reader;   "what  is  the 
remedy?    How  are  the  evils  you  prate  of  and  so  deeply 
bemoan,  to  be  reached  and  averted?"    We  reply :  not  by  in- 
difference and  inactivity ;  nor  yet  by  undue  coercion.    Nay,  if 
reached  and  averted  at  all,  they  must  be  reached  and  averted 
by  practical,  rational,  impassioned,  and  logical  reasoning. 
Indeed,  with  these  particular  evils,  as  with  most  other  social 
evils,  if  we  would  reach  and  remove  them,  we  must  strike 
directly  at  their  very  roots.    Now,  education  is  undeniably 
the  foundation  of  all  social  principle.    As  that  is  attended  to 
or  neglected,  our  social  condition, — as  individuals  and  na- 
tions,— will  improve  or  deteriorate.    In  times  past,  American 
parents  felt  the  importance  of  bestowing  upon  their  sons — 
and  sometimes  (more  perhaps  than  now)  their  daughters — a 
thorough  knowledge  of  business.    Such  business  was  mechani- 
cal, mercantile,  or  otherwise  ;  whilst  the  consideration  which 
prompted  its  bestowal,  was  pre-eminently  worthy  an  indepen- 
dent, an  intelligent,  and  industrious  Christian  people.    But 
now  the  case  is  materially  different.    Fathers,  themselves 
mechanics,  merchants,  and  artisans  of  various  grades,  having 
lost  sight  of  what  is  due  to  their  own  manhood,  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  nation,  and  the  welfare  of  their  children,  are 
already  inculcating  the  erroneous  and  dangerous  doctrine 
into  the  minds  of  their  sons  that  industry  and  labor  are 
highly  detrimental  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman ;   and 
hence  that  they  must  lead  a  life  of  indolence.    Now,   an 
idle  head  is  the  devil's  workshop.    A  mind  not  stored  with 
wisdom  and  virtue,  will  soon  store  itself  with  vice.    Indolent 
hands  will  not  remain  idle.    If  they  cannot  be  usefully 
employed,  they  will  be  mischievously  employed.    It  is  against 
the  very  laws  of  man's  nature  to  ,be  inactive  and  indolent : 
the  human  mind  is  ever  restless,  ever  ambitious.    It  mvet 
be  exercised.    If  we  fail  to  employ  it  properly^  it  will  surely 
employ  itself  improperl/y.    Hence,  the  youth  reared  in  indo- 
lence,— ollce  he  is  freed  from  his  school-books,  finding  him- 
self destitute  of  a  legitimate  or  useful  pursuit  in  lite, — will 
invariably  rush  headlong  into  scenes  of  dissipation  and  vice; 
if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  to  while  away  the  wearisome 
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hours  of  days  and  weeks.  And  hence,  again,  the  innumera- 
ble victims  to  be  encountered,  on  every  hand,  in  every  city  of 
tlie  American  Union ;  men  and  youth  doing  nothing  but 
lounge,  gamble,  and  drink ;  but  undermine  virtue  and  trample 
upon  chastity  ;  and  simply  because  they  have  nothing  better 
to  do  at  all  in  consonance  with  their  position  as  ^^  gentlemen  I" 
—though,  in  all  probability,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  education  and  development,  they  could  do  nothing  bet- 
ter were  it  provided  for  them. 

We  hold,  therefore,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evils  first  spo- 
ken of,  the  evils  last  referred  to  must  be  previously  entirely 
removed ;  that  when  parents  of  the  present  day  return  to  the 
wholesome  practice  of  their  predecessors ;  when  they  will 
accord  to  labor  and  industry  their  proper  dignity  and 
value ;  and  having  done  this,  will  firmly  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  their  sons, — ^and  their  daughters  too, — the  true  im- 
portance of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business, 
either  as  artisans,  mechanics,  or  merchants, — ^and  when  these 
sons  shall  have  become  in  reality  what  it  is  most  desirable 
they  should  become, — then,  and  not  until  then,  may  we 
reasonably  anticipate  a  change  for  the  better  in  our  moral 
and  social  condition  as  a  people. 

Therein  lies  the  remedy.    Shall  it  be  applied  ? 


21 
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BOYHOOD  MEMORIES. 


BT  HORACE  DBES8BB. 

OLD  river,  oome,  let's  chat  this  once  of  places, 
Where  I  ne'er  fail  some  time  to  roam — 
And  whither  tend  my  steps  with  qoickened  paces, 

Whene'er  I  reach  my  boyhood's  home — 
Unknown  in  legend,  song,  or  minstrel  stoiy, 

With  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  fame. 
Yet  it  hath  charm  of  deeds,  renown,  and  glory, 
Long  since  writ  on  the  scroll  of  Fame. 

Away — afar — ^in  deep  sequestered  valley, 

In  gloomy  woods  b^ond  my  ken, 
The  wolf  to  shmi  old  Pat's  heroic  rally. 

There  made  retreat  within  his  den : 
Historic  page  records  the  bold  adventure — 

Enrolls  lus  name  among  the  brave : 
Avannt,  ye  men  of  lies,  bestow  yonr  ceDsnre 

Elsewhere  upon  some  coward  knave  I 

The  school-house,  blest  retreat,  ycleped  the  G^ary, 

Hast  heard  me  speak  about — or  tell  t 
Well,  there  it  was,  from  Fall  to  February, 

I  learned  to  read  and  write  and  spell  I 
Of  spelling-book,  with  chip  and  paper  cover, 

Whose  page  the  Master  made  me  plod, 
I  never  came  to  be  so  much  a  lover, 

As  of  the  woods  or  grassy  sod  I 

The  Eel-Rocks,  joyous  place  of  pio-nic  pleasure, 

And  tranquil  Shad- Ground  just  abovcj 
I  traversed  oft  in  childhood's  hours  of  leisure. 

And  with  their  scenes  fell  deep  in  love: 
Methinks  I  see  festooned  on  branch  and  bramble. 

The  vine  all  full  of  dusters  hung ; 
While  here  and  there  thy  slopes  I  seem  to  ramble, 

Where  Eshcols  grow  old  seers  once  sung. 

Becharmed  and  bound  with  spells  are  all  the  spaces, 

Along  thy  peaceful  winding  ways ; 
They  summon  forth  for  me  familiar  faces, 

That  gladdened  there  in  other  days : 
The  Whirlpool — Salmon-Rock — if  I  were  able. 

And  tall  o'er-bending  Buttonwoods, 
Should  live  in  page  of  classic  song  or  fable, 

The  Soylla's  shelves— Oharybdis'  floods  I 
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Kind  father  known  to  thee  I  shonld  not  wonder, 

Whose  words  are  few  and  fall  of  troth, 
Oft-times  hath  told  of  one  whose  cot  was  yonder, 

— ^He  knew  him  well  when  in  his  yonth — 
Who  foond  thee,  shallow  river,  once, — ^the  miser  \ 

And  cribbed  thee  thence  within  a  pen ; 
What  pity  that  thon  wast  not  deeper — ^wiser — 

And  so  have  flowed  free  now  as  then  \ 

I  used  to  go  to  mill  to  thee,  old  river. 

With  bags  of  barley,  com,  and  rye, 
There  wait — and  wait — it  sometimes  seemed  for  ever, 

A  boy  bat  jast  about — so  high  I 
I  bring  to  mind  the  good  old  dostv  miller. 

The  toll  he  took — ^well,  men  did  say  (?) 
It  always  seemed  he  might  have  kept  things  stiller, 

The  noise — ^I  hear  it  now — ^to*day ! 

Pare  stream,  thou  most  have  been  at  some  time  taking 

Upon. thy  pebbly  bed — a  nap ! 
Or  like  old  drowsy  Samson  not  awaking — 

Asleep  on  some  Delllah^s  lap  I 
Else  how  ooald^st  thon  with  giant  strength  and  forces, 

Be  made  to  grind  within  a  mill — 
Sabmit  to  leave  thine  ancient  rocky  oonrses, 

And  yield  thine  own  to  others*  will  ? 

I  long  to  look  on  thee  once  more,  dear  river. 

To  wander  np  and  down  thy  dales. 
From  toil — ^from  weariness — ^myself  deliver, 

And  thread  thy  varied  intervales : 
Too  long  the  tale  this  time  to  tell  the  reason 

Why  on  thy  verge  I  love  to  be — 
Spring,  Summer,  Aatumn,  Winter,  every  season. 

In  boyhood's  days  brought  peace  to  me  I 

Alas  I  alas  I  the  gliding  years  whose  traces 

Are  seen  on  all  things  everywhere. 
Have  borne  away  or  wrinkled  o'er  the  faces, 

That  smiled  their  kindly  welcomes  there ; 
Were  I  alone  with  thee  this  hour,  dear  river. 

Perchance  I  might  not  feel  so  sad. 
When  I  behold  thy  face  what  time  soever. 

Thou  hast  strange  power  to  make  me  glad  I 
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HON.  EOBERT  B.  BEADFOKD. 


THE  mind  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  emotions  of 
grateful  reverence  and  inspirations  of  passive  awe  the 
advancing  ripeness  of  manhood  and  the  fulness  and  glorj  of 
age. 

The  lustre  and  sublimity  of  the  subject  is  immeasurably 
enhanced  when  crowned  with  the  honors  of  an  unsullied  life, 
the  reflections  of  private  and  public  virtue,  and  awakening 
reminiscences  of  distinguished  national  renown  or  majestic 
and  memorable  personal  achievement. 

But  we  comprehend  with  an  exulting  pride,  and  behold 
with  impulsive  admiration,  the  radiance  and  promise  of 
youth,  with  the  swelling  strength  and  masterly  engagements 
of  approaching  or  culminating  maturity. 

Though  Democracy  may  proudly  boast  the  homage  and 
patriotic  adoration  justly  her  due,  from  the  memory  of  the 
sages  whose  names  are  everywhere  immortalized  in  history 
and  song,  and  from  the  records  of  the  veteran  heroes  who 
still  survive,  the  perpetuity  and  expansioa  of  her  reign,  with 
the  integrity  and  maintenance  of  her  virtue  and  sovereignty 
is  dependent  upon  the  purity,  patriotism,  and  vigor  of  the 
rising  generation — the  comprehension,  capacity,  and  charac- 
ter of  those  who  succeed  to  the  responsibilities  and  functions 
of  administration  and  power,  and  to  whose  vigilance, 
fidelity,  and  devotion  is  confided  the  obligation  and  trust  of 
preserving  and  perpetuating,  through  this  and  coming  genera- 
tions and  ages,  the  clustering  riches  of  memory  and  the 
towering  monumen  ts  of  Liberty,  Truth  and  Justice,  bequeathed 
to  a  grateful  people  and  Bepublic,  by  a  noble  and  valorous 
ancestry  who  founded  and.  brought  it  into  being. 

These  pages  now  present  the  personal  biography,  with  inci- 
dents respecting  the  ancestral  character  and  lineage,  of  a  gen- 
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tleman  of  the  latter  class,  and  a  man  who,  in  the  common 
order  of  nature  and  the  probable  destiny  of  human  life,  is 
likely  to  be  identified  more  prominently  with  the  concerns  of 
future  time. 

EoBEBT  Bbuoe  Bbadfobd  is  a  native  of  Culpeper  county,  in 

the  ancient  and  renowned  nestor  commonwealth  of  Yirginia, 
and  was  born  on  the  llth  of  April,  1832. 

His  early  educational  efforts  gave  unerring  indications  of 
the  high  proficiency  and  accomplishments  he  subsequently 
attained. 

In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was  placed  in  the  Warren  Green 
Academy,  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  during  several 
terms,  when  in  view  of  the  enlarged  advantages  of  a  better 
institution,  he  left  the  Academy  and  entered  the  Collegiate 
School,  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
he  received,  at  every  commencement,  the  first  and  highest 
prize  for  English  composition.  From  College  Hill  he  went 
to  the  Episcopal  High  School  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  he  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  celebrated  University  of  Virginia,  where 
he  completed  his  poUegiate  course,  entering  and  graduating 
soon  after  in  his  profession  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  His  father,  Samuel  K.  Bradford,  who  is  not 
now  living,  was  an  extensive  Virginia  planter,  a  native  also 
of  that  State,  and  noted  for  his  wealth  and  superior  intelli- 
gence. His  grandfather.  Major  Samuel  £.  Bradford,  of 
revolutionary  memory,  was  an  officer  of  high  distinction, 
famed  for  his  unflinching  adherence,  devotion,  and  valor  in 
the  cause  of  our  colonial  independence.  This  eminent 
patriot  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  maintaining  a  high 
social  position  in  his  native  country,  and  was  merely  on  a 
visit  or  tour  of  prospection  in  America  when  the  outrages  of 
British  usurpation  first  began  to  convulse  and  agitate  the 
colonies,  and  when  the  contest  for  independence  over  tlieir 
arbitrary  jurisdiction  and  the  struggle  in  behalf  of  exclusive 
colonial  sovereignty  commenced. 

Abjuring  his  tyrannical  country,  and  renouncing  every 
interest  and  consideration  of  family  and  fortune  centred 
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therein,  he  severed  every  tie  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
and  esponjsing  the  cause  of  freedom  immediately  took  up 
arms  for  its  support  and  defence. 

In  attestation  of  his  bravery  and  aistinguished  services  to 
the  country,  Congress,  some  twelve  years  since,  pensioned  his 
widow  with  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  a  life  annuity  of 
seven  hundred. 

This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  Edward  Carter,  of  Albemarle, 
Virginia,  widely  celebrated  for  his  aristocracy  and  extensive 
landed  possessions.  She  was  married  to  Major  Bradford  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  but  their  union  was  only  con- 
summated  in  defiance  of  the  most  inveterate  hostility  and 
rancorous  opposition  of  her  father,  who  could  listen  witli  no 
toleration  or  forbearance  to  a  proposition  involving  the  des- 
tiny and  fortunes  of  his  daughter  with  a  man  who  had  sacri- 
ficed home  and  heritage  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  humanity 
and  the  behests  of  Liberty,  and  whose  only  wealth  con- 
sisted in  an  untarnished  name ;  the  future  welfare,  prosperity 
and  advancement  of  the  great  cause  for  which,  to  the  aliena- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  all  else  he  had  contended,  and  the  ulti- 
mate strength  and  resources  of  the  country  whose  area  had 
been  the  theatre  and  whose  broad  plains  the  battle-fields  upon 
which  that  cause,  in  the  fulness  of  its  justice  and  truth,  had 
been  triumphantly  vindicated.  Mr.  Edward  Carter  had  four 
other  daughters,  and  two  sons.  The  daughters  were  married, 
respectively,  to  Gov.  Troupe  of  Georgia,  Mr.  William  Stanard, 
Judge  Brooks,  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Sir 
John  Peyton  of  England.  His  son,  Champe,  married  Miss 
Farley,  of  a  distinguished  Virginia  family,  and  Charles  Carter 
married  Betty  Bird  Lewis,  the  favorite  niece  of  General 
Washington,  and  whose  name  appears  so  frequently  and 
prominently  in  the  will  of  that  immortal  man. 

The  nnion  of  Miss  Jane  Carter  with  Major  Bradford, 
though  solemnized  under  such  painful  auspices,  was  most 
happy  and  successful  in  its  progressive  and  ultimate  issues. 

They  had  three  children — two  daughters  and  a  son  ;  and 
the  latter,  Mr.  Samuel  K.  Bradford,  is  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article.    Tliere  are  few  men,  of  whatever  ante- 
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cedents,  age,  or  position,  more  democratic  in  principle,  or 
republican  in  instinct,  feelings,  and  habits  than  Dr.  Bradford ; 
yet  there  are,  perhaps,  none  who  can  trace  their  descent,  and 
not  remotely  either,  through  a  more  distinguished  genealogy, 
or  from  a  more  noble,  influential,  and  aristocratic  lineage. 

The  Carters,  Banks,  and  Bmces,  who  are  his  ancestors  by 
blood,  will  be  remembered  as  among  tlie  first  of  those  origi- 
nal and  eminent  families— of  themselves  almost  a  power — 
renowned  for  their  distinction,  nobility,  and  prestige  in 
the  annals  and  traditions  of  the  old  champion  common- 
wealth. 

His  great-great-grandfather,  on  the  paternal  side,  was  the 
noted  and  eccentric  Robin  Carter,  formerly  of  Albemarle, 
the  ancestral  homestead  and  heritage  of  the  House,  and  who 
was  familiarly  designated  and  known  as  "  Bang  Carter,  of 
Virginia."  His  wealth  was  almost  illimitable,  possessing  the 
fee  and  exercising  proprietary  dominion  over  many  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  owning  more  than  a  thousand  slaves. 

Like  most  of  the  original  and  powerful  families  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  however,  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  the 
house  has,  to  a  great  degree,  departed  and  passed  away, 
leaving  no  substantial  monument  of  its  ancient  renown,  and 
only  here  and  there  an  opulent  representative.  It  is  thus 
demonstrated  that  position,  strength,  and  power,  to  be  perma- 
nant,  perpetual,  and  productive  of  good,  must  bo  founded  and 
established  upon  the  theory  and  principle  of  co-ordinate 
social  equality,  and  upon  the  basis  of  equal  Democratic 
representation  and  untrammelled  popular  sovereignty.  The 
concentration,  monopoly,  and  consolidation  of  influence  and 
wealth,  is  inimical  to  popular  intelligence  :^  deleterious  and 
destructive  to  the  welfare  and  resources  of  a  community, 
and  fatal  to  the  stability,  pre-eminence,  and  perpetuity  of 
Democracy. 

Major  Bradford,  upon  his  death,  left  his  family  wealthy 
and  independent ;  but  his  widow  was  afterwards  married  to 
General  Verminette,  a  French  oflScer,  in  command  as  mili- 
tary governor  of  one  of  the  colonial  dependencies  of  that 
empire,  who  took  her  away  from  her  home  in  America,  and 
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eqnandered  and  diBsipated  her  children's  property.  Major 
Bradford's  only  son,  Samnel,  therefore,  and  the  fiither  of  Dr. 
Bradford,  was  educated  and  reared  by  his  nncle,  Charles 
Carter. 

On  the  maternal  side,  also.  Dr.  Bradford  is  of  eminent 
and  honorable  descent.  He  is  the  grandson  of  lir.  Samnd 
Slaughter,  recently  of  Westemview,  Cnlpeper  connty,  Va^ 
and  the  grandnephew  of  Captain  PhUip  Slaughter,  of  the 
Bevolntion.  Mr.  Samuel  Slaughter  was  a  most  accom- 
plished scholar  and  gentleman,  celebrated  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  for  courtly  elegance 
and  the  classic  beauty  and  effulgence  of  his  mind.  His 
great-uncle.  Captain  Philip  Slaughter,  was  a  braye  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  army  of  the  Bevolution,  and  long 
enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship,  association,  and  confidence 
of  General  Washington,  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  and  many 
other  eminent  contemporaries  and  compeers  of  that  era.  He 
died  quite  recently,  in  his  ninety-eighth  or  ninety-ninth  year. 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  and  when  in  advance  of  ninety, 
he  addressed  the  Volunteers  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  with 
great  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  as  they  were  about  to  embaz^ 
for  the  Mexican  war.  Dr.  Bradford's  mother  is  a  Virginia 
lady  of  the  old  school,  gifted  with  rare  accomplishments,  and 
possessed  of  that  sterling  dignity,  intelligence,  and  virtue 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  matrons  of  the  Bepublic. 

She  is  now  far  advanced  in  age ;  but  having  lived  in  con* 
forraity  with  the  primitive  habits  of  the  Old  Dominion,  she 
still  enjoys  the  health,  spirit,  and  vigor  common  to  the  meri- 
dian period  of  life. 

She  is  endowed  with  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  a 
most  classic  and  cultivated  mind,  and  exhibits  an  elegance, 
force,  and  beauty  of  conversation  rarely  equalled  or  excelled 
by  the  most  prominent  and  noted  of  her  sex.  In  the  earli^ 
part  of  her  life,  the  circumstances  of  her  husband,  however, 
impelled  her  to  assist  and  facilitate  his  efforts  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  pecuniary  fortune,  and  thus  her  mind  was  with- 
drawn from  the  province  and  sphere  of  its  natural  tendency 
and  choice ;  but  had  she  devoted  her  attention  and  energies 
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to  literature,  few  ladies  in  America  could  have  attained  a 
higher  distinction. 

At  the  period  of  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Bradford  was 
left  in  possession  of  Afton,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  richest 
estates  in  Virginia,  which  she  generously  divided  up  and 
apportioned  to  her  children,  reserving  only  a  competency  for 
herself. 

Dr.  Bradford  has  two  brothers  and  three  sisters.  His 
elder  brother  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Bx'adford,  a  celebrated  agricul- 
turist in  Oulpeper,  Va. ;  and  his  younger  brother  is  Dr. 
"William  A.  Bradford,  who  held  for  some  years  the  Professor- 
ship of  Chemistry  in  the  Winchester  Medical  College,  Va., 
and  is  now  a  farmer  in  Clark  county.  Except  these  gentle- 
men. Dr.  Bradford  has  no  other  relatives  of  this  name  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Bradford  was  married  the  eleventh  of 
October,  1856,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Boylan  Eddy,  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  lady,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Eddy, 
formerly  an  extensive  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  Bradford  is  now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  first  established  himself  in  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  some  four  years  since.  In  politics,  with 
which,  for  so  young  a  man,  he  has  been  so  conspicuously  and 
honorably  identified,  he  is  a  Conservative  National  Demo- 
crat ;  and  if  the  claims  of  superior  talent  and  untarnished 
political  rectitude  and  virtue  commend  him  to  the  support 
and  confidence  of  the  people  hereafter,  as  he  has  merited  and 
received  so  flatteringly  already  at  their  hands,  no  limit  can 
be  assigned  to  the  honor,  distinction,  and  success  of  his 
future  political  and  public  career. 

His  first  official  position  was  one  directly  within  the  pro- 
vince and  purview  of  his  profession — that  of  Surgeon  to  the 
Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  former  law, 
vesting  this  authority  in  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  City 
Judge,  who  constituted  jointly  the  Police  Board  of  the  city* 
He  only  held  this  position  a  few  months,  being  elected,  soon 
after  his  appointment,  to  the  Legislature,  from  the  Fourteenth 
District.    This,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  memorable 
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Legislature  of  1857,  installing  the  Republican  party  into 
office  and  power  in  this  State.  Though  borne  down  with  the 
Democratic  party,  during  tliis  session,  by  a  dominant,  over- 
powering, and  insolent  partizan  majority.  Dr.  Bradford  de- 
monstrated, to  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of  his  constituents 
and  the  Democracy  of  the  State,  his  eminent  capacity  and 
fitness  as  a  legislator ;  exhibiting,  also,  under  the  most  aggra- 
vating political  contingencies,  when  party  asperity  and  war- 
fare ran  exceedingly  high,  all  the  courtesies  and  amenities  of 
a  superior  nature,  which  denote  and  characterize  the  high- 
toned  and  finished  gentleman  in  all  the  diverse  relations  of 
life;  maintaining,  likewise,  the  same  spirit  of  equanimity, 
toleration,  and  forbearance  in  his  parliamentary  deportment, 
so  becoming  and  essential  to  the  success  and  fame  of  the 
legislator  and  statesman. 

In  the  arena  of  the  popular  branch  of  our  State  Legisla- 
ture, Dr.  Bradford  early  assumed  a  high  and  influential 
position  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  ably  sustaining 
that  National  standard,  which,  in  a  moment  of  lasting  mis- 
fortune and  dishonor  to  the  commonwealth,  had  been  sufiTered 
to  decline,  and  trail  in  disaster  and  defeat.  His  energetic 
vindication  of  Democratic  principles,  and  vigorous  defence  of 
the  constitutional  policy  of  that  party  against  the  assaults  and 
vindictive  hostility  of  the  opposition,  will  long  be  gratefully 
remembered  and  appreciated  by  his  Democratic  compeers 
and  colleagues  in  the  cause  of  municipal  sovereignty  and 
local  independence,  so  ruthlessly  invaded  and  trampled  down 
in  that  era  of  arbitrary  central  domination  and  reckless  par- 
tisan malevolence. 

He  opposed,  with  unequalled  and  unabating  ardor,  the 
violation  and  evasion  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  in- 
volved in  the  series  of  Legislative  enactments  of  that  session, 
imposed  upon  the  people  and  municipality  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  flagrant  disregard  and  derogation  of  the  exclu- 
sive and  inalienable  franchises  and  jurisdiction  accorded  by 
the  immemorial  usages  of  time,  and  implanted  in  the  original 
charter  and  organic  law  of  both  city  and  State. 

Of  the  character  of  his  efforts  in  defence  of  the  former 
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Police  system  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  resistance  to 
that  proposed  to  supersede  it,  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Vanvalken- 
burgh,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  Kepub- 
lican  leaders  of  that  period,  writing  from  the  Legislative 
Chamber  in  reference  to  an  address  delivered  therein  by  Dr, 
Bradford  upon  this  question,  says : 

*'  Permit  me,  Doctor,  to  cottgratolate  yoa  upon  yonr  effort  in  defence  of 
the  Police  of  New  York.  It  was  ably  and  eloquently  done ;  the  echoes  of 
it  yet  linger  within  these  walls.  An  honorable  and  gentlemanly  opponent 
in  politics  I  can  ever  call  a  friend."  ♦  *  • 

Of  the  same  speech,  Mr.  George  W.  Bungay,  a  celebrated 
poet,  and  editor  of  the  Ilion  Indepefiident^  in  that  journal  of 
April  2d,  1857,  remarks  : 

*^  On  Tnesday  evening,  the  Assembly  chamber,  lobbies,  and  galleries 
were  crowded  with  persons  interested  in  the  discossion  of  the  New  York 
Police  Bill.  Spirited  remarkB  were  made  pro  and  con.,  and  some  of  the 
most  prominent  debaters  in  the  House  participated  in  the  discnssion.  It  is 
not  our  design  to  give  an  account  of  the  interesting  proceedings  of  that 
memorable  night,  but  merely  to  allude  to  one  of  its  most  important  fea- 
tures— ^the  stirring  speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Bradford,  from  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  speech  was  the  most  scholarly  effort,  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  we  have  heard  in  the  House  during  the  present  session.  Clear  in 
conception,  rich  in  illustration,  and  sound  in  argument,  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to 
reading,  and  writing,  and  talking  during  debate,  threw  down  their  pens 
and  papers,  and  turned  about  to  face  the  '  young  man  eloquent.'  One 
might  have  heard  a  pin  fall  while  the  mellow  voice  of  the  orator  rang 
through  the  Assembly  chamber,  and  the  handsomely  finished  periods 
pealed  upon  the  appreciative  audience.  We  noticed  ladies  leaning  from 
the  galleries — ^well-known  politicians  and  strangers  gazing  with  rapt 
interest  at  the  speaker,  while  here  and  there  men  of  national  fame  were 
seen  exchanging  looks  of  approval.  The  speaker  gave  a  severe  flagellation 
to  an  ex-Judge  (not  Capron)  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  flayed  him 
with  a  scalpel  keen  as  the  winter  wind,  poured  brine  upon  his  raw  and 
reeking  wounds,  and  left  him  suffering,  with  his  ear  nailed  at  the  pillory 
of  public  scorn.  He  defended  the  Police  system  of  New  York  with 
marked  ability ;  and  when  he  resumed  his  seat,  men  of  all  parties  came 
forward  to  congratulate  him  on  the  successful  effort  he  had  made.  We 
have  no  political  aflinity  whatever  with  Dr.  Bradford,  but  we  honor  talent 
and  genius  in  whatever  party  it  may  be  found." 
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Many  other  public  and  private  testimonials  might  be  ad- 
duced, confirmatory  of  the  power  and  effect  of  this  speech, 
tlie  introduction  of  which  we  must  forego.  It  was  in  this 
Legislature,  also,  that  the  Bill  proposing  a  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  venerated  Trinity  Church  Corporation 
was  introduced,  and  vigorously  pressed  upon  its  passage  by 
a  powerful  external,  sectarian  and  schismatic  force. 

Dr.  Bradford,  being  warmly  attaclied,  from  his  family 
antecedents  and  affinities,  and  the  religious  discipline  and 
inspiration  of  early  life,  to  the  services  and  tenets  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  opposed  witli  signal  energy  and  zeal  the 
contemplated  sectional  aggression  upon  her  time-honored 
franchises,  repelled  the  assaults  made  against  her  purity,  and 
vindicated  the  ecclesiastical  and  corporate  administration  of 
Trinity  from  the  impeachments  pointed  and  preferred  to  its 
disinterestedness  and  justice.  To  his  determined  and  un- 
flinching resistance  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
final  defeat  of  the  unprincipled  measure. 

Dr.  Bradford  labored  with  much  assiduity  and  earnestness 
to  promote  the  passage  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  removal 
of  the  Quarantine  station  from  its  present  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  adjacent  populous 
districts  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Tlie  friends  of  this  bene- 
ficent and  indispensable  measure  could  have  been  animated 
only  by  the  highest  consideration  and  concern  for  the  public 
good,  contending  throughout,  as  they  were  necessitated, 
against  tlie  most  insidious  and  persistent  incentives,  actuated 
and  urged  by  private  selfishness  and  interest,  demanding  a 
preference  over  human  life  and  the  public  weal. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Foot,  a  former  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  in  a  private 
letter  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Bradford's  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  this  important  subject,  observes:  ''I  will  remember 
with  great  pleasure  your  chaste  and  able  speech  in  favor  of 
the  removal  of  the  Quarantine ;  and  in  token  of  my  estimate 
of  that  performance,  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name."  *  *  * 

Upon  the  close  of  his  Legislative  term,  and  on  returning 
to  his  constituents,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  and  in  ap- 
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preciation  of  his  character,  Dr.  Bradford's  name  was  pre- 
sented for  the  Senatorial  nomination  of  his  district;  and, 
though  arrayed  in  competition  with  several  distinguished 
and  veteran  Democrats,  in  many  successive  ballotings  he 
wanted  but  one  additional  vote  to  command  and  secure  the 
Domination  and  preference  of  the  Convention. 

President  Buchanan,  last  winter,  selected  Dr.  Bradford  for 
the  17.  S.  Consulate  at  Borne,  and  his  appointment  was 
unanimously  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  Senate.  At  this 
renowned  seat  of  antiquity,  learning,  and  power,  around 
which  such  glowing  memories  of  ancient  plenitude,  pomp, 
and  splendor  cluster  and  depend,  Dr.  Bradford,  with  his 
family,  had  anticipated  enjoying  a  few  years'  residence, 
availing  himself  of  the  incidental  advantages  and  pleasures 
of  travel,  reflection,  and  study ;  but  the  feeble  and  delicate 
condition  of  his  child,  whose  life  it  was  apprehended  would 
be  the  sacrifice  of  an  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean,  disabled 
him  from  embarking  at  once  upon  his  mission,  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Government  required,  and  he  was  consequently 
impelled  to  tender  his  resignation  of  a  position  to  which  the 
partiality  of  the  Administration  had  assigned  him,  and  which 
his  numerous  friends,  appreciating  the  signal  honor  of  the 
appointment,  with  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  its  incum- 
bency, had  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  assume. 
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BRIGHT  gem  of  snow-clad  hill  and  monntain, 
Helvetia,  famed  from  times  of  yore— 
What  reddens  th  j  blue  lake  and  fountain, 

With  mingled  streams  of  clotted  goref 
Ah  I  ^tis  the  blood  of  thy  own  nation, 

The  gore  of  Rebela  to  thy  laws, 
Defying  that  same  legislation, 

Which  long  upheld  thy  Freedom's  cause. 
Alas  I  how  deep  degraded — ^hurled 

From  thy  proud  eminence  of  fame — 
A  monument  to  all  the  world, 

Of  tyranny's  low-hearted  shame  I 
What  mean  those  glittering  spears  and  lanceA, 

That  fierce  and  wanton  revelry, 
Those  warlike  shouts  and  fiendish  glances, 

Of  Argo's  maddened  soldiery? 
Lucem,  across  thy  giant  river, 

The  steps  of  mighty  men  resound ; 
Hark  I  Shotsmen  armed  with  bow  and  quiver, 

Send  cries  of  war  thy  valley  round. 
On,  on  they  speed  by  fury  driven, 

Lucern — ^Luoem — this  night's  thy  last— 
Thy  ramparts  are  with  cannon  riven, 

I  hear  the  hollow  tocsin's  blast  \ 
Are  these  the  trusts  which  thy  three  sages, 

By  Mytenstein  and  Kuttle  swore  ? 
Is  that  the  faith  for  five  long  ages. 

Ne'er  broken  or  despised  before  ? 
See  Basle's  embattled  thousands  rally, 

The  truly  brave,  the  wrong  to  right, 
See  Swedenberg's  bold  legion  gathers, 

See  Underwdden's  hunters  course, 
See  Uri,  mindful  of  her  fathei^ 

Unite  their  small  but  valiant  force  I 
And  more  in  God  than  bow  confiding. 

They  kneel  conjoined  in  humble  prayers, 
Then  forward  I  forward !  is  the  tiding, 

To  hearts  that  feel  the  triumph  theirs! 
In  vain,  0  Chiefs,  your  words  of  fire. 

The  rebel  heart  his  courage  swell. 
The  coward  hand  that  fights  for  hire, 

Shall  ne'er  of  noble  triumphs  tell. 
A  panic  shall  your  forces  scatter, 

O'er  mountain,  forest,  dell  and  plain. 
The  peasants  your  strong  columns  batter. 

And  heap  that  dell  with  mounds  of  slain. 
Cursed  is  the  hill  whence  you  retreated, 
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Cursed  is  the  spot  where  Bebels  feD,-^ 
But  holy  was  the  voice  that  greeted. 

Oh  I   TBIUHPH  TO  THB  So2fS  OF  TbLL. 

Yet  speak  it  not  in  yonr  high  momitain, 

Te  children  of  ths  great^  ths  hrane^ 
That  from  your  brethren's  veins,  a  fountain 

The  soil  of  Switzerland  doth  lave ! 
Oh,  speak  it  not  in  those  lone  places, 

Where  thy  undaunted  Mblohtsls  sleep. 
Those  bones  might  hear  that  their  true  races, 

The  death  of  Rebel  freemen  weep. 
But  tell  them  still  of  faith  once  pltghtedj 

By  those  that  now  sleep  in  their  grave, 
A  nation  to  hefree^  mugt  he  united^ 

SUOH  IB  THS  FAITH  TOUB  FATHBB8  GAYS  t 
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THE  sun  sank  frowning  in  his  ocean  bed, 
The  heavens  grew  black,  the  winds  howledjin  fury  dread, — 
The  mad  ocean's  billows  dashed  mountains  high. 
The  affrighted  sea-birds  swept  wildly  bv  ;— 
The  demon  of  the  storm  in  his  storm-cloud  car. 
His  cloud-chariots  marshalled  like  cohorts  of  war. 
Whose  dark  battalions  wheeling  to  and  fro 
Menaced  death  or  wild  havoc  on  all  below. 

Gleaming  through  the  heavens  shot  the  lightmng's  vivid  flash. 

Earth  and'sea  tremble  at  the  thunder^s  mighty  crash-^ 

Old  Boreais  from  the  dark  caves  of  the  north, 

His  dread  whirlwind  furies  madly  thunders  forth — 

The  heavens  open,  in  floods  downward  pour, 

Deluge  torrents,  lUce  the  deluge  of  yore, 

Sea,  air,  and  sky,  chaos-like,  seem  near  and  fu*, 

Dissolving  in  fierce  elemental  war. 

Midnight  has  come  and  gone,  and  dawn  draws  nigh, 
Still  the  Ttphoon  rages  with  fury  high ; 
Our  brave  ship  in  the  glory  of  her  pride, 
Is  tossed  to  and  fro  as  a  waif  on  the  tid< 


*  Ezperienoed  by  the  writer  on  the  25th  May,  1867,  on  the  clipper  ship 
"  Winged  Arrow,"  while  near  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  voyage  from  Hong 
Kong  to  San  Francisco.^ 
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With  Bails  close  reefed,  her  yards  and  masts  towering  hi^, 
Now  dip  in  the  sea,  now  sweep  against  the  sky — 
O^er  her  holwarks  the  huge  billows  madly  sweep, 
As  down  she  plunges  in  the  trough  of  the  deep — 
sun,  on  she  driyes  through  the  high-crested  wave. 
Dashing  the  foam  from  her  prow  iSce  a  war-steed  braye. 


Madly  the  storm-demon  hurtles  on— hark  I 
A  crash  aloft  is  heard — ^'tis  our  frail  bark  I 
Her  towering  royal-mast  comes  toppling  down, 
Dke  the  giant  oak's  lightning-riyen  crown. 
The  sheltered  spars  shake  in  their  loosened  shrouds, 
The  shipmates  stand  aghast  in  bewildered  crowds, 
Fearing  that  the  fierce  whiriing  cycline  blast, 
Might  sweep  from  our  ship  each  trembling  mast. 


Their  every  duty  the  brave  mariners  obeyed, 

Yet  was  the  fury  of  the  Typhoon  not  stayed. 

Till  He,  whom  the  storms  and  winds  must  obey, 

The  winds  did  hush,  the  tempest  allay ; 

The  old  storm-king  to  his  caverns  was  driven, 

And  the  bow  of  promise  gleamed  athwart  the  heaven ; 

The  sun  came  out  in  his  glory  once  more, 

The  fierce  war  of  the  elements  was  o'er. 


O^er  the  land  we  see  the  fell  Typhoon  sweep. 

And  hurl  the  proud  mansion  in  one  mined  heap— 

We  refelt  the  fearfal  shock,  as  round  us  fell 

The  crashing  pile— 4t  seemed  like  Time's  last  knell ; 

But  there's  a  wildness  in  a  Typhoon  at  sea, 

A  strange,  unearthly,  dread  sublimity. 

That  none  can  know  who  have  not  felt  its  power — 

None  can  portray  the  dread  scenes  of  such  an  hour. 

T.  H.  H. 
NoBTH  Pacifio  OoxAir,  July  4, 1857. 
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N'oveirL'ber,   1868. 


CIVILIZATION  AND  COMMERCE  IN  CmNA— RUS- 
SIA AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THE  treaties  of  amitj  and  commerce^  latelj  negotiated  at 
Tien-tsin  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  between  the  rulers  of 
that  Celestial  dynasty  and  the  representatives  of  the  four  great 
and  preponderating  powers  of  Christendom,  the  United 
States,  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  respectively  stand 
forth  as  additional  testimonials  of  the  virtue  and  power  of  the 
civilization  of  the  present  age,  the  advancing  strides  and 
magnificent  achievements  of  which,  in  the  varied  channels  of 
science,  enterprise,  diplomacy,  and  conquest,  are  being  so 
rapidly  developed  upon  the  world's  plane,  and  successively 
recorded  in  contemporaneous  history.  The  march  of  revolu- 
tion, once  begun,  is  onward,  progressive,  and  irresistible. 
Men  may  falter,  nations  may  fall,  but  the  pre-ordained 
decrees  of  destiny  are  inevitable.    The  omnipotent  laws  of 

22 
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Nature  must  prevail  alike  over  nations  as  over  men.  That  law 
ordains  universal  progress  which  is  the  consequence  and 
result  of  revolution  and  change.  So  uniform  and  momentous 
have  been  the  victories  of  mind  over  matter^  of  science  over 
indiscriminate  material  force  in  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
barriers  of  superstition,  the  rupture  of  the  bonds  of  ignorance, 
isolation,  immobility,  and  inborn  chronic  vassalage,  as  to  vindi- 
cate conclnsivelj  the  majesty  and  omnipotence  of  that  element 
of  regeneration  which  is  founded  in  superior  mental  capacity, 
social  independence,  and  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Intelligence  is  and  has  ever  been  the  ruling  power  of  the 
earth.  Intellect  is  at  once  monarch  and  master  of  the  universe ; 
and  as  a  nation  preponderates  or  excels  in  this  great  primitive 
faculty  of  strength  and  dominion,  in  that  proportion  will  it 
assert  and  maintain  its  importance,  supremacy,  stability,  and 
power,  for  good  or  for  evil,  over  the  interests,  institutions, 
and  doctrines  of  that  people  whose  condition  is  otherwise, 
and  whose  resources,  though  equal  in  all  other  relations,  are 
inferior  in  this  paramount  and  indispensable  attribute. 

The  history  of  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  has  placed 
this  proposition  beyond  the  sphere  of  rational  dispute,  and 
imbeded  it  among  those  axioms,  the  potency  and  permanence 
of  which  are  universally  assumed  as  self-evident  and  im- 
pregnable. 

Therefore  it  is  that  America,  originated  as  a  nation,  upon 
the  most  liberal  and  expansive  ideas  of  popular  intelligence, 
and  adhering  steadily  to  this  fundamental  law  of  liberty  and 
enlightened  progress,  has  advanced  in  the  unfolding  of  her 
resources,  the  increase  and  general  improvement  of  her 
people,  and  the  enlargement  and  perfection  of  her  nation- 
ality and  greatness  in  a  degree  without  parallel  or  example 
either  in  rapidity,  happiness,  or  grandeur,  in  the  records  of 
any  age  or  nation  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  Chinese,  constituting  nearly  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  globe,  have,  during  numberless  and  succes- 
sive centuries,  been  sunk  and  submerged  in  the  lowest  bond- 
age, servility,  and  thraldom.  Possessed,  as  a  people,  of  the 
fairest  and  most  fruitful  heritage  allotted  to  any  portion  of 
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mankind,  under  the  hoary  incubns  of  despotism,  idolatry, 
and  ignorance,  their  energies  have  been  suppressed,  their 
genius  immolated  upon  the  altar  of  superstition,  and  expended 
in  tiie  resources  and  passions  of  barbarism  and  war,  as 
through  countless  years  of  the  past  their  imbecility  and 
almost  total  moral  destitution  and  depravity  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  marked  feature  of  that  isolated  and  prescriptive 
race.  This  state  of  things  is  due  to  a  rigid  intolerance, 
and  a  bigoted  prejudice  against  the  habits,  customs, 
and  usages  of  the  enlightened  world  which  has  obtained  from 
the  earliest  times  among  the  Chinese — a  prejudice  which  has 
been  fostered  and  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation 
with  singular  fidelity,  for  as  yet  neither  the  rays  of 
modern  civilization,  nor  the  dawn  of  enlightened  Christianity 
have  penetrated  or  broken  upon  the  vast  interior  recesses  of 
China,  with  its  millions  of  enslaved  and  benighted  barbarians. 

We  behold  in  this  case  of  the  Chinese,  determined  from 
their  past  history  and  present  condition,  the  singular  anomaly 
of  a  nation,  in  population  the  most  powerful,  and  in  time, 
among  the  oldest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  boast- 
ing the  most  ancient  relics  and  devices  of  ingenuity  and  art, 
standing  now  in  the  same  position  as  occupied  centuries  ago, 
without  progression  or  perceptible  change ;  with  the  condi- 
tion and  characteristics  of  the  empire  identical,  or  substanti- 
ally so,  with  those  of  the  period  when  history  affords  the  first 
feeble  light  of  their  illumination  and  dawn. 

The  earliest  historic  annals  of  the  Chinese  still  delineate 
their  customs  and  habits,  and  illustrate  their  character  and 
attainpients.  This,  perhaps,  can  be  observed  of  no  other 
division  or  class  of  the  human  race ;  all  others  have  under- 
gone, at  some  period  of  their  history,  a  variation  in  their  usages 
and  a  modification  of  the  characteristics  by  which  they  were 
originally  distinguished.  Little  has  been  preserved  or  per- 
petuated with  the  Chinese  except  by  traditional  forms  and 
mystic  ceremonials.  Their  cifil  and  political  polity  has  been 
extremely  narrow  and  limited,  more  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
position, caprice,  or  passion  of  the  recognized  emperor 
and  dictator,  than  any  established  usage  or  fundamental  law. 
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No  repositories  of  learning,  or  temples  of  science  and  art 
have  been  erected,  and  with  every  passing  generation 
has  departed  also,  almost  totally  and  for  ever,  the  fruits 
of  its  genius,  instinct,  and  development,  leaving,  if 
any,  no  more  than  a  traditional  hereditary  landmark 
and  moument  for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  pos- 
terity. 

These  things  were  true  of  that  immense  and  interminable 
Eastern  Power  until  within  a  compartively  brief  period,  when 
the  commerce  and  civilization  of  Europe  and  America  first 
penetrated  its  limits  and  assumed  an  incipient  but  tan- 
gible and  permanent  form  and  effect  in  special  and  select 
regions  of  that  great  and  singularly  fabulous  Empire.  The 
population  of  China,  as  computed  by  Gutdaff,  is  three  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  millions,  and  though  this  may  be  a  slight 
over-estimate  it  is  not  at  serious  or  essential  variance  with  the 
prevailing  standard  and  conclusions  of  the  present  age,  made 
up  and  predicated  upon  the  authority  and  researches  of 
other  and  later  writers.  The  territorial  area  of  the  empire,  as 
determined  also  by  Gutzlaff  and  verified  in  the  conclusions  and 
proofs  of  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  history,  comprises 
one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  square 
miles,  and  by  an  aggregate  deduction  from  the  Chinese 
returns  of  land  subject  to  taxable  levies,  about  half  an  acre, 
it  is  shown,  is  the  apportionment  to  each  person.  The  den- 
sity of  population,  as  assigned  and  graduated  to  the  square 
mile,  is  little  greater  in  China  than  in  England  and  Wales, 
where  the  inhabitants  number  about  eighteen  millions,  with 
an  available  and  productive  area  of  about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles,  or  between  nine  and  ten  milUon  acres  of 
arable  land,  while  the  capacity  and  facilities  of  cultivation 
and  production  common  to  the  Chinese,  as  developed  by 
Europeans,  who  have  succeeded  by  accident  in  penetrating 
and  exploring  the  populous  diitricts  along  the  sea-board,  are 
entirely  equal,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  more  fertile  southern  provinces 
the  Chinese  not  uncommonly  take  off  three  and  four  ample 
harvests  from  the  same  soil  during  a  single  season.    Notwith- 
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standing,  however,  this  great  fertility  and  the  eminent  natural 
resources  of  commerce,  strength  and  power,  with  the  intrin- 
sic but  passive  elements  of  which  Ohina  has  ever  been  pro- 
digally endowed,  under  the  hoary  incubus  of  superstition, 
ignorance,  and  despotism  that  has  enveloped  in  mythical 
darkness  the  history,  and  hampered  and  smothered  the 
vitality  of  the  empire  through  the  accumulating  mystic 
ages  of  the  past,  her  traffic  has  always  been  limited  and 
meagre,  and  almost  exclusively  internal  and  domestic.  It 
has  hardly  merited  the  denomination  of  commerce,  as  only 
within  the  present  century  has  there  been  even  a  nominal 
system  of  exchange  or  import  and  export  policy.  To  the 
lack  of  these  incentives  to  scientific  progression  and  industrial 
energy,  and  that  necessary  and  healthful  stimulus  to  prosperity 
incident  to  commercial  reciprocity,  competition  and  rivalry, 
may  be  ascribed  the  sterility  and  comparative  fruitlessness  of 
aU  the  efforts  and  application  of  the  Chinese  during  their 
past  experience  and  history  as  a  people. 

The  Government  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  despotic, 
in  BO  moderate  and  passive  a  degree,  however,  as  to 
exempt  and  relieve  the  people  from  the  embarrassments  and 
intolerance  of  oppression,  though  its  power  and  occasional 
arbitrary  edicts  are  felt  more  or  less  sensitively  by  all  classes. 
The  present  reigning  Dynasty  is  a  continuation  of  that 
inaugurated  in  the  incursion  and  conquest  of  1675  by 
the  Mandschu  Tartars.  The  imperial  residence  is  loca- 
ted at  Fekin,  which  is  also  the  present  capital  of  the 
empire.  Here  foreigners  have  never  been  permitted  to  enter 
or  reside:  not  even  ministers  or  representatives,  until  the 
late  war  instituted  by  England  and  France,  and  the  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  these  two  nations,  including 
also  Kussia  and  the  United  States,  consequent  thereupon. 
Hitherto  also  the  whole  interior  of  China  has  been  sealed  and 
barricaded  against  the  innovation  and  inroads  of  foreign 
commerce,  which,  under  the  stipulations  guaranteed  by  and 
between  the  four  most  important  commercial  powers  in  the 
treaties  just  ratified,  is  now  likely  to  permeate  rapidly  and 
unfold  the  great  resources  and  manifold  wealth  so  long  sup- 
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pressed  and  obscured.  The  precise  terms  of  the  American 
treaty  as  negotiated  by  Commissioner  Reed,  have  not  yet 
transpired ;  but  we  are,  however,  assured  that  the  facilities 
guaranteed  and  secured  to  us  are  equal  and  on  a  general  and 
common  par  with  those  assigned  to  the  "  most  favored  nation." 
An  English  writer  in  the  London  Tim^Sy  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  British  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  indicat- 
ing the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  regarded  by  that  coun- 
try, observes : — 

^'  The  great  feature  of  the  treaty  is  its  admission  of  the 
Europeans  into  Central  China.  The  high  road  along  which 
our  principal  communication  with  this  part  must  be  con- 
ducted is-  the  great  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Yellow  River.  Our 
readers  are  familiar  enough  with  the  map  of  China  to  remem- 
ber two  huge  rivers  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and 
flowing  with  a  tortuous  course  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
China.  The  southern  of  these  is  the  Yellow  River,  and  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  *  The  Girdle  of  China.'  The  northern 
is  the  Hoang-ho,  and  bears  the  more  ominous  title  of  '  The 
Grief  of  China.'  Its  turbid,  rapid  stream  almost  defies  the 
clumsy  attempts  at  navigation  made  by  the  Chinese,  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  mud  which  it  bears  down  in  its  waters  causes 
a  continual  deposition  on  the  sides  and  bed  of  the  stream,  by 
which  its  channel  is  gradually  raised,  and  the  surface  now 
flows  several  feet  above  the  average  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  "WTien,  therefore,  its  mud  banks,  or  the  artificial 
works  by  which  these  have  been  strengthened,  give  way 
before  the  pressure  of  the  flooded  stream,  a  scene  of  devasta- 
tion and  ruin  is  presented  which  perhaps  can  find  no  parallel 
in  the  whole  world.  The  whole  province  of  Honan  is  occa- 
sionally laid  under  water,  and  the  loosened  floods,  seeking 
the  lowest  channel  to  the  sea,  reduce  vast  tracts  of  fertile  and 
populous  territory  to  absolute  desolation.  Of  late  years,  the 
rebellion  has  drawn  so  heavily  on  the  exchequer  that  the 
usual  funds  furnished  for  these  works  have  not  been  supplied, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  and  waste  has  been  the  conse- 
quence. Very  different  is  the  beneficial  course  of  the  Girdle 
of  China.    The  first  province  of  the  empire  which  it  enters 
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on  the  west  is  called  Yeman,  and  is  the  richest  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  China,  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  mineral  wealth. 

"  Through  this  and  in  its  course  to  the  sea,  this  vast  river 
passes  hj  no  less  than  100  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  order,  and  upwards  of  200  villages  and  towns.  A 
population  of  100,000,000  people  dwells  upon  its  banks.  The 
great  city  of  Hankow,  perhaps  the  most  important  commer- 
cial city  in  Asia,  is  situated  on  this  stream,  and  may  be 
reached  by  steamers  of  moderate  size.  This  town,  with  its 
vast  wealth,  fell  early  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  has 
since  been  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by  both  the  con- 
tending parties.  Its  importance  is  therefore  for  the  present 
diminished ;  but  so  excellent  is  its  situation  on  the  banks  of 
this  noble  river,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, that  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  will  soon  regain  its  late 
importance,  and  become  a  valuable  emporium  for  European 
trade.  For  a  time,  at  all  events,  the  value  of  the  treaty  will 
be  impaired  by  the  disturbed  state  in  which  the  country 
watered  by  the  Yellow  River  is  at  present  kept  by  the  almost 
chronic  rebelUon  smouldering  on  its  shores. 

"With  keen  sagacity  the  rebel  leaders  resolved  to  seize 
upon  this  great  artery  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  after  the  active  outbreak  of  this  rebellion,  all  its 
principal  towns,  including  Nankin,  the  former  capital  of 
China,  fell  into  their  hands.  Here  their  success  began  and 
ended.  The  strong  army  of  40,000  men  sent  from  Nankin 
against  the  Imperial  city  of  Pekin,  was  driven  back  after 
long  fighting,  a  handful  of  fugitives,  to  the  rebel  quarters, 
nor  have  they  advanced  further  since ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  have  they  greatly  retreated,  and  the  fairest  and 
richest  provinces  of  China  have  for  years  been  the  scene  of 
those  atrocious  massacres  and  harassing  devastations  which 
a  state  of  smouldering  warfare  among  Asiatics  is  sure  to  en- 
gender. Should  this  wretched  state  of  society  be  changed, 
and  peace  once  more  happily  restored,  we  know  sufficient  of 
the  eagerness  of  the  people  to^  engage  in  commercial  enter- 
prises, of  the  keen  eye  they  have  to  their  own  interests,  and 
their  readiness  both  to  sell  their  own  goods  and  secure  the 
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well ,  manafEctured  fabrics  of  foreign  countries,  to  feel  con- 
vinced, that  with  ordinary  prudence  on  the  part  of  our  con- 
buIb,  the  opening  now  made  to  commercial  enterprise  msj 
soon  produce  the  most  solid  and  beneficial  results." 

In  illustration  of  the  expansiveness  and  great  productive 
power  of  the  Chinese,  the  single  article  of  silk  may  be  cited 
as  the  most  prominent  instance  of  their  capacity  for  im- 
provement  and  progression  in  manufactures    and   staples 
of  exportation,  under  the  growing  influence,  inducements 
and  impetus  extended    by  foreign   commerce,   and    even 
a  limited  and  hampered  international  comity.    Under  the 
almost    impregnable  monopoly  existing  at  the   period  of 
the  earlier  development  of  this  traffic  ;    the  chronic  and 
deep-seated  prejudices  of  the  people  against  all  trade,  inter* 
change,  or  communication  except  that  exclusively  dom^- 
tic  and  internal,  and  the  restrictions  and  illiberality  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  peiBons  and  property  of 
foreigners,  the  production  of  silk,  or  rather  the  bulk  of 
exportation  has  increased  within  less  than  half  a  century 
more  than  forty-fold.    Kearly  one  hundred  thousand  bales 
are  now  annually  produced  for  export,  and  this  is  cfai^y 
fabricated  by  the  artisans  and  absorbed  in  the  consumption 
of  Europe  and  America.    The  quantity  of  tea  also  received , 
fi*om  China  for  the  use  of  England  and  the  United  States  has 
increased  within  the  last  thirteen  years  from  less  than  fifty  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  pounds,  under 
the  more  favorable  auspices  extended  in  the  opening  of  the 
five  ports,  and  the  cotton  fabrics  imported  into  China  within 
the  same  period  from  the  United  States,  hitherto  so  incon- 
siderable  as  to  be  almost  unknown,  has  met  about  fifty 
per  cent,  or  half  the  sum  of  the  tea  importation  of  dus 
country.    This  augmentation,  so  enormous  as  we  observe  in 
respect  to  the  production  and  exportation  of  tea  and  silk  and 
similarly  proportionable  also  in  other  articles  of  export  and 
barter  indigenous  to  China,  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  introduction  of  commerce  and  the  impetus  given  to 
Chinese  enterprise  and  the  common  traffic  of  the  civilized 
world  in  the  opening  of  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Shanghae, 
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Ningpo,  Foo-chow,  and  Amoy,  consequent  upon  the  war 
waged  bj  Great  Britain  in  1843  and  the  negotiation  as  the 
reeolt  of  that  war  of  the  Treaty  of  Kankin,  to  the  advantages 
of  which  the  United  States  were  also  a  party,  being  place'd  by 
virtue  of  special  treaty  stipulations  upon  an  equal  footing 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  assigned  to  the  most 
favored  nations. 

The  "  Treaty  of  Kankin,"  so-called  from  an  important  city 
and  former  capital  of  the  Empire  bearing  that  name,  secured 
and  offered  to  the  confidence  and  commerce  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  first  facilities  of  any  considerable  or  practical 
efficiency  and  value  ever  enjoyed.  No  recognized  or  defi- 
nitely established  system  of  trade  with  the  protection,  regula- 
tions, rights,  and  immunities  commonly  and  uniformly 
accorded  by  the  commercial  usages  of  civilized  nations,  had 
hitherto  obtained  in  any  important  degree  with  the  Chinese 
or  received  the%ssent  and  authority  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  subsisting  relations  of  commerce  antecedent  to 
the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  five  ports  were  rather  of  a 
piratical  order,  having  no  dependence  or  security  in  the 
guarantees  of  government,  but  coming  within  the  ban  of 
imperial  proscription  and  contending  of  necessity  against  the 
stringency  and  intolerance  of  despotic  and  arbitrary  edicts. 
The  vitality  of  trade  and  the  profits  attendant  upon  its  pro- 
secution and  support  are  always  founded  in  a  mutuality  of 
interest,  and  necessarily  reside  in  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  reciprocal  relations  such  as  in  their  nature  and  obligations 
afford  a  positive  assurance  of  common  and  unrestricted 
accessibility  and  interchange  with  respect  to  aU  products  or 
articles  of  merchandise  and  barter  peculiar  to  the  resources 
or  exclusively  at  the  command  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parties  or  powers  respectively  engaged  in  trafficking  or 
concerned  in  its  results.  Ko  mutuality  of  this  character,  not- 
withstanding its  paramount  necessity  as  one  of  the .  first  and 
fundamental  requisites  of  comnoercial  success,  and  the  durar 
bility  of  its  advantages  when  acquired,  had  prevailed  in  the 
intercourse  and  regulations  of  traffic  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  dominant  commercial  powers  of  the  world,  nor  been 
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enforced  or  attained  by  negotiation  and  diplomacy,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Treaties  of  Nankin^  unveil- 
ing and  throwing  open  to  the  limited  access  and  freedom  of 
European  civilization  and  enterprise  the  five  ports  we  have 
already  enumerated,  which  was  compassed  by  the  diplomacy 
of  England  and  America,  and  finally  precipitated  by  the  war 
of  1841-2  with  Great  Britain,  aided  by  the  moral  force  and 
cotemporaneons  exertions  of  the  United  States — the  Adminis- 
tration then  Democratic,  and  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Yan 
Buren,  with  an  adequate  prescience  of  what  has  since  been 
revealed,  and  with  an  enlightened  sagacity  and  comprehen- 
sive perception   of  the  vast  contributions  to  the  resources 
of  this  country,  in  common  with  other  civilized  nations, 
to  be  secured  in  the  regeneration  of  the  decrepid  Asiatic 
despotisms    and    the    disenthralment   or    partial    relief   of 
their  benighted  and  barbarous  millions  from  the  withering 
and  deadly  shackles  of  immemorial  superstiffon  and  immo- 
bility, early  stationed  in  the  Chinese  seas  a  naval  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Eeamy,  who  was  em- 
powered in  like  manner  as  the  late  Commodore  Perry  of  the 
Japan  Expedition,  to  assume  diplomatic  functions,  or  powers 
analogous  and  substantially  equivalent  to  such  as  in  part 
inhere  and  appertains  to  the  province  of  diplomacy,  and  in 
this  capacity  we  believe  inaugurated  and  first  opened  the 
way  to  conference  and  communication  with  the  imperial 
authorities  of  China,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  United  States, 
concurrently  with  England,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  entered 
into  specific  and  general  stipulations  and  guarantees,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  secure  in  a  more  ample  degree  than 
commerce  was  able  to  enforce  or  accomplish   for    itself, 
an  intercommunity  of  securities  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
perty, privileges,  and  appropriate  immunities  of  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  respectively  of  either  empire.      The  conces- 
sions attained  at  this  period,  might  have  been  more  liberal 
and  expansive,  ^conducing  with  greater  rapidity  and  more 
decisive  effect  to  the  facilitation  and  enlargement  of  interna- 
tional enterprise  and  traffic.    But  though  the  negotiations  at 
Nankin  and  the  proposed  advantages  and  benefits  accruing 
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from  the  nominal  freedom  and  accessibility  of  the  five  ports, 
pnrsnant  to  the  engagements  of  the  contracting  powers,  may 
not  have  been  realized  to  the  extent  of  the  anticipations 
coincident  with  the  time,  it  may  easily  be  discovered  from  a 
critical  or  even  casual  examination  and  contrast  of  the  terms, 
of  the  treaties  of  that  and  the  present  time,  that  the  stipula- 
tions proffered  and  solemnized  at  Nankin  in  1843  were  but 
the  preliminary  advance  and  natural  and  necessary  prelude 
to  the  greater,  more  positive  and  radical  revolution  and  reform 
of  policy  in  course  of  gradual  development  and  perfec- 
tion since  that  €ra,  and  which  has  now  culminated  in  the 
important  diplomatic  achievements  of  the  present  year  con- 
Bummated  by  virtue  of  the  concurrent  disposition,  steadfast 
co-operation  and  determined  efforts  of  the  four  great  commer- 
cial nations  most  largely  interested  in  the  propagation  of  civi- 
lized enterprise,  and  most  able  and  competent  to  decree  its 
regulations  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  international 
comity,  and  the  obligations  and  requirements  of  commer- 
cial law  as  understood  and  accepted  by  every  enlightened  and 
civilized  State. 

The  five  ports,  contrary  to  the  general  and  popular  suppo- 
sitions of  the  day,  have  never  been  more  than  simple  depdts 
or  repositories  for  the  reception  and  storage,  or  wholesale  dis- 
position of  foreign  wares  and  merchandise,  and  beyond  this, 
suffering  under  the  most  onerous  and  rigid  impost  exactions, 
and  encountering  all  the  penalties,  restrictions,  and  embar- 
rassments incident  to  the  unlicensed  caprice,  passion,  or  pre- 
judice of  a  hostile,  arbitrary,  and  irresponsible  government; 
plunging  alternately  into  the  meet  extravagant  excesses  of 
proscription,  intolerance,  and  tyranny,  and  committing  at  will 
the  most  flagrant,  as  well  as  petty  wrongs  against  both  the 
persons  and  property  of  aliens,  with  exemption  and  impunity. 
Nothing  hke  a  reciprocity  or  community  of  interest  has 
ever  subsisted,  or  obtained  in  any  material  degree  in  the  civil 
or  commercial  relations  of  Europe  and  America  to   the 
immense  population  and  wealth  of  that  part  of  the  great 
Asiatic  domain  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  China 
and  Japan.    India  alone,  under  the  colonization  and  impetns 
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of  British  energy  has  yielded  some  portion  of  her  fabulous 
resources,  and  unfolded  to  the  world  a  few  of  the  priceless 
gems  and  jewels  of  her  renowned  and  ine2diau8tible 
mines. 

The  great  and  incalculable  inland  traffic  of  China, 
carried  on  between  tlie  line  of  the  coast  and  the  central 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  estimated  by  a  well-informed 
British  Consul  (Mr.  Alcock),  who  has  made  it  a  subject  of 
extended  research  and  investigation,  during  a  series  of 
years,  as  exceeding  in  magnitude  the  commerce  of  "all 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,*'  is  now  Jaid  open  under 
the  most  clear  and  explicit  guarantees  and  stipulations  to  the 
availability  and  access  of  the  ciyilization  and  usages  of  Christ- 
endom, with  the  ultimate  prospect  and  assurance  of  all  its 
concomitant  and  inevitable  results.  The  honor,  faith,  and 
destiny  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  solemnly  sealed, 
plighted  and  pledged  by  the  treaties  of  Tien-tsin  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  to  the  tole- 
ration and  fulfilment  of  the  compact. 

It  is  also  stipulated  among  the  more  important  general 
provisions  embodied  in  the  Chinese  treaties,  that  religious 
freedom  shall  be  universally  permitted  throughout  the  empire 
— ^that  the  Christianity  and  forms  of  worship  observed  and 
reverenced  by  all  nations  and  every  people,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Mahommedan  and  Greek,  shall  receive  a  like  com« 
mon  protection,  and  enjoy  equal  immunities.  The  experi- 
ence of  mankind  and  the  history  of  nations,  in  all  ages  and 
tmder  all  conditions,  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  religious 
bigotry  and  fanaticism  constitute  the  most  pernicious,  power- 
ful, and  hostile  impediments  to  the  independence,  refinement 
and  prosperity  of  communities  and  States :  the  untrammeled 
assertion,  exercise,  and  enjoyment  of  religious  preferences 
and  the  rights  of  conscience,  has  been  amply  shown  to  be  the 
most  effective  element  of  social  and  political  regeneration, 
the  only  security  for  domestic  happiness,  and  the  basis  of  all 
intelligence,  progression,  and  liberty. 

Christianity,  wherever  admitted  upon  terms  of  ordinary 
equality,  has  ultimately  commanded  a  grateful  recognition, 
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and  everywhere  mitigated  or  reformed  the  abases  of  Pagan 
idolatry  and  barbarism:  it  will  accomplish  no  less  in  the 
present  instance,  if  the  inhospitable  interdictions  of  the  past 
are  revoked,  and  if  it  encounters  no  longer  the  blockades  and 
fatal  persecutions  and  discouragements  inflicted  and  interposed 
by  an  infidel  and  bigoted  heathen  despotism.  The  impertur- 
bable isolation  and  semi-barbarity  of  the  Chinese  in  common 
with  other  Asiatic  races,  for  successive  centuries,  is  ^ hiefly  due 
to  the  infatuations  of  a  pagan  idolatry  and  the  rigid  devotion 
they  have  paid  to  traditionary  and  inmiemorial  superstitions. 
This  prejudice  must  of  necessity  be  dispelled  in  the  course 
of  time,  as  innovation  progresses,  and  the  customs  of  modern 
civilization  are  inculcated  and  gradually  attain  and  aBsei*t 
their  natural  preponderance  and  sway.  The  governmental 
restrictions,  therefore,  that  have  been  interposed  to  the  dis- 
semination of  Christianity  and  the  spread  and  intercommunity 
of  the  commerce  and  traffic  of  European  nations  within  the 
Chinese  Empire,  have  been,  as  we  have  already  said,  aban- 
doned and  abrogated  in  the  later  articles  concluded  at  Tien- 
tsin with  the  Allied  Plenipotentiaries  on  behalf  and  in  the 
name  of  the  respective  powers  we  have  likewise  indicated. 

These  obligations  must  be  enforced,  and  no  dereliction  or 
equivocation  that  may  be  evinced  hereafter  on  the  part  of 
China  in  the  practical  fulfilment  of  the  spirit  and  terms  of 
these  negotiations,  ought  to  be  received  with  any  allowance 
or  pass  without  j  ust  rebuke.  The  privileges  stipulated  and 
conceded  by  these  several  treaties  are  but  the  dictates  of  a 
humane  and  enlightened  public  policy,  and  conform  only  to  the 
requirements  of  common  justice.  The  interests  of  the  whole 
world  demand  that  a  more  liberal  principle  should  govern 
the  relations,  and  be  infused  and  incorporated  into  the  domes- 
tic and  international  polity  of  these  great  Asiatic  powers. 

Hence,  whatever  may  have  been  the  primitive  cause  or 
agency  conducing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  final  results  which 
we  now  chronicle,  all  progressive  and  Christian  nations  will 
hail  in  it  the  advent  of  a  highly  propitious  era — ^the  dawn 
of  an  important  and  fruitful  epoch. 

It  becomes  us  now  to  notice  briefly  the  flagrant  enormities 
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justly  chargeable  upon  the  Britifih  goyemment  and  resting 
also  upon  the  British  people,  in  the  policy  and  dealings  of 
that  nation  and  its  colonial  dependencies  with  the  Chinese. 

It  cannot  be  disgaised  that  as  the  consequence  of  this  unjust 
and  ill-advised  policy  the  legitimate  commercial  interests  of 
England  and  all  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  have 
been  debarred  and  precluded  from  the  profits  of  a  large  and 
liberal  tra|Sc  in  the  products  of  the  East,  together  with  the 
corresponding  advantages  of  a  great  and  invaluable  market 
for  the  disposition  of  their  own  productive  staples  or  subjects 
of  fabrication.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  baneful  and 
poisonous  opinm  trade,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  and  then  sustained  chiefly  by  Portuguese  traders 
who  imported  it  from  Turkey.  The  cultivation  of  this  drug 
germinated  in  British  India  some  time  prior  to  1800,  and  has 
been  fostered  with  such  assiduity  that,  though  it  has  always 
been  contraband,  its  clandestine  importation  into  China  has 
advanced  within  fifty  years  from  leas  than  two  to  nearly 
forty  millions  dollars  annually.  This  is  the  annual  sum 
yielded  to  the  Anglo-Indian  government  by  this  illicit  and 
contraband  traffic,  which  has  been  the  invariable  precursor 
only  of  desolation,  misery,  and  death  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  who  have  fallen  within  the  latitude 
and  atmosphere  of  its  fatal  contamination  and  inevitable 
degeneracy  and  ruin. 

The  East  India  Company,  commanding  the  readiest  facili- 
ties of  transportation,  illicit  and  clandestine  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese,  and  possessed  also  of  a  soil  congenial  to  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  opium,  instituted  originally  by  go* 
vernmental  authority,  advanced  rapidly  in  its  culture  and  soon 
attained  a  complete  monopoly  in  this  nefarious  business, 
which  has  been  upheld  by  that  Company,  or  by  the  British 
government  which  it  has  always  represented,  without  substan- 
tial interruption,  until  it  has  reached  the  gigantic  dimensions 
already  described.  Beside  the  moral,  social,  and  political 
degeneracy  and  degradation  it  has  imposed  upon  the  Chinese, 
the  immense  drafts  of  silver  it  has  necessitated  have  gone 
far  to  deplete  the  imperial  resources,  and  derange  and  em- 
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barraes  the  finances  of  the  empire.  Consequentlj  a  rigid 
embargo  has  for  a  long  period  been  sedulouBly  maintained 
npon  the  carrencj  of  the  conntry,  and  vast  mines  of  silver 
repressed  by  this  check,  are  plansiblj  supposed  to  be  imbed- 
ded and  hidden  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom, 
only  awaiting  for  its  development  and  distribution  thronghont 
the  world,  the  establishment  of  a  miscellaneous  traffic  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  foreign  inland  commerce  such  as  must 
inevitably  ensue  upon  the  entry  and  navigation  of  the  great 
Yang-tse-Eiang  and  its  innumerable  tributaries,  penetrating 
the  heart  and  laying  open  the  vitals  of  the  empire. 

But  retaming  to  the  fruits  and  tendency  of  British  policy, 
as  respects  the  opium  production  of  India  and  the  conversion 
of  that  deleterious  and  destructive  staple  into  a  prominent, 
and  indeed,  a  paramount  resource  of  contraband  merchandise 
with  the  Chinese  and  of  revenue  to  the  Anglo-Indian  exchequer, 
it  must  be  charged  as  in  conflict  with  every  moral  inspira- 
tion, adverse  to  every  suggestion,  principle,  and  law  of 
« political  economy  and  public  justice,  and  as  subversive  and 
deadly  to  the  true  interests  and  intent  of  modern  civilization, 
in  its  efforts  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence,  and  the  expansion  of  the  area  of  a  humane, 
beneficent,  and  productive  commerce,  such  as  through  its 
inherent  elements  must  necessarily  contribute  to  the  amelio- 
ration, enlightenment,  and  enduring  welfare  of  the  human  race, 
rather  than  to  the  enhancement  of  its  bondage,  and  the  con- 
firmation and  perpetuity  of  its  seclusiveness,  isolation,  and 
barbaric  depravity.  The  latter  tendency  has  been  the  una- 
voidable result  of  the  unbroken  persistency  and  inflexible 
devotion  of  the  British  East  India  administration  to  the  in- 
sidious promotion  of  the  opium  trade,  and  to  the  forcible 
ixnposition  of  that  fatal  poison  upon  the  Chinese,  in  defiance 
of  the  most  stringent  imperial  edicts,  and  the  unrelaxing 
abomination  with  which  the  unhallowed  traffic  has  always 
been  regarded  by  the  rulers  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  sensible, 
in  common  with  aH  the  world,  of  its  devastating  and  suicidal 
consequences  upon  their  subjects,  and  its  corruption  and 
gradual  extinction  of  the  little  of  both  moral  and  physical 
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vitality  obtaining  among  the  myriads  compressed  within  the 
broad  and  unes^plored  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
imploring  appeals  addressed  to  their  hamanity,  and  the  obvi- 
ons  dictates  of  a  sound,  rational,  and  lasting  policy  beneficial 
to  all  nations,  have  been  alike  discarded  in  the  inreterate 
adherence  of  the  British  East  India  Oompany,  for  about  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  to  the  opium  monopoly  for  the  sake 
only  of  a  paltry  pecuniary  annuity,  accroing  therefrom  to  the 
Colonial  (xovernment  of  India  and  adding  indirectly  io  the 
financial  resources  of  Great  Britain.  And  this  traffic  is  still 
sustained  witli  growing  vigor  by  the  English,  since  the 
disruption  and  disbandment  of  the  pre-existing  Anglo- 
Indian  corporation,  and  whea  the  exclusive  direction  and 
responsibility  of  Asiatic  aiSairs  devolves  directly  upon  the 
British  ministry,  and  not  through  the  medium — ^with  what 
little  palliation  that  may  have  afforded— of  a  chartered  com- 
pany, or  a  secondary  and  collateral  colonial  jurisdiction.  It 
may  be  here  remarked  that  the  theoretical  acknowledgment 
of  England,  herself,  has  be^i  accorded  to  the  inhumanity  of « 
this  policy,  given,  too,  under  all  the  solemnities  of  an  intra^ 
national  treaty,  the  importation  of  opium  being  specifically 
proscribed  in  the  stipulations  of  Nankin,  to  which  the  nomi- 
nal assent  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  yielded, 
while  it  was  notoriously  true  that  the  war  out  of  which  that 
treaty  eventuated,  was  commenced  and  continued,  on  the 
part  of  England,  almost  solely  in  behalf  of  the  opium  interest 
of  India. 

As  wc  premised  upon  opening  this  branch  of  our  subject, 
we  now  reassert  the  conviction,  that  the  hostility  encountered 
by  foreigners  in  China,  and  the  inhospitable  barriers  and  in- 
terpositions of  the  past,  which  have  excluded,  or  hampered 
and  stayed  the  progress  of  European  civilization  and  com- 
merce, retarding  also  the  development,  in  all  its  varied  capa- 
cities, of  tliat  great  eastern  empire  whose  resources  and 
adaptability  we  have  been  considering,  is  largely  due  to  the 
ill-fated  policy  and  flagrant  inhumanity  displayed  in  the  con- 
duct and  characterizing  the  earlier  and  continued  relations  of 
that  European  power,  whose  jurisdiction  was  first  inaugurated 
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in  the  East,  and  of  whoee  usages  and  habits  the  semi-civilized 
Asiatics  received  the  first  practical  exemplification. 

It  will  be  perhaps  difficult,  therefore,  for  some  time,  to 
overcome  the  apprehensions  and  prejudices  of  a  people  tra« 
ditionally  superstitious,  and  into  whose  hearts  is  deeply 
impregnated  a  sense  of  cruelty  and  wrong.  The  obviation 
and  removal  of  these  obstructions  to  immediate  social  frater- 
nity, and  a  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Mandarins 
with  the  representatives  of  American  and  European  enterprise, 
in  the  accommodation  and  availability  of  the  important  high- 
ways of  trade  to  universal  competition  and  commerce,  must 
depend  henceforth  upon  the  uniform  observation  and  exercise 
of  a  policy  of  conciliation,  magnanimity,  and  justice. 

The  characteristic  instincts  of  the  people,  together  with  the 
governmental  usages  of  the  United  States,  whose  citizens 
must,  as  we  maintain,  enjoy  in  a  prominent  degree  the  advan- 
tages proposed  and  guaranteed  in  the  treaties  of  Tien-tsin,  war- 
rant us  in  anticipating  a  rapid  reform  and  dissipation  of  the 
prejudices  so  commonly  prevalent  among  the  Chinese,  and 
the  speedy  institution,  upon  a  basis  mutually  advantageous 
and  reciprocal,  of  a  traffic  without  precedent,  and  surpassing 
the  estimates  of  the  most  liberal  and  latitudinous  specu- 
lation. 

The  United  States,  beyond  question,  from  their  superior 
eligibility  in  position,  an^from  the  natural  facilities  we  hold 
at  our  command  in  the  Pacific,  must  become  the  receptacle 
and  chief  emporium  of  the  expansive  commerce  of  the  east, 
now  about  to  be  projected.  We  are  placed  upon  a  more  aus- 
picious footing,  by  virtue  of  the  peaceful  procurement  of  the 
concessions  and  privileges  granted  to  our  government  by  the 
imperial  dynasty  of  Fekin. 

The  American  and  Buseian  Treaties  are  the  fruits  of  nego- 
tiation and  diplomacy  exclusively,  while  those  concluded 
between  France  and  England  were  enforced,  and  finally  ex- 
torted, as  we  have  before  stated,  by  a  protracted  and  expen- 
sive siege.  The  indemnity  pledged  to  England  in  the  stipu- 
lations of  Tien-tsin  is  sixteen  millions,  and  that  secured  to 
France  is  stated  at  six  millions.    Bussia  has  acquired  pos- 
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seasion  of  the  Amoor  Yalley,  and  her  bonndaries  now  with 
China  are  marked  hj  the  river  bearing  that  name. 

Here  nnder  the  anspices  of  tlie  goyemment  of  Bossia,  early 
in  the  present  year,  a  trading  company  was  establiahed,  nnder 
tiie  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Amoor,  witib  a  yiew  of  de- 
Teloping  the  illimitable  resources  of  that  region,  and  opening 
a  direct  traffic  with  the  United  States,  by  connecting  with 
the  State  of  California  and  our  possessions  bordering  on  the 
Pacific.  In  apparent  contemplation  of  the  vast  commerce 
flowing  through  Ais  channel  and  reaching  the  American 
continent,  the  Emperor  of  Bnssia  has,  by  an  Imperial  decree, 
ordered  the  English  language  to  be  cultivated  in  the  Siberian 
provinces,  that  eommercial  intercourse  may  be  the  better 
facilitated  with  our  pec^le  on  the  Pacific  shores,  and  that 
the  prospective  communication  between  the  two  nations 
may  be  free  from  the  embarrassments  incident  to  a  con- 
flict and  confasion  of  tongues.  In  respect  and  furtherance 
of  this  interest,  the  House  of  Representatives  recently  ordered 
the  publication  of  all  papers,  letters,  and  authentic  intdli- 
gence  in  possession  of  our  government  in  relation  to  Ae 
subject  of  this  Siberian  Asiatic  trade,  and  establishing  its 
practicability  and  probable  results.  Already  the  produc- 
tion and  traffic  of  the  "  Valley  of  the  Amoor,"  within  the 
very  brief  pwiod  of  Russian  occupation  and  enterprise, 
under  the  impetus  thus  given,  1^  reached  the  aggregate 
annual  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  dollaiB,  as  we  are  assured  by 
the  late  testimony,  founded  upon  the  most  reliable  and 
authentic  statistical  returns  of  our  resident  Minister  at  St 
Petersburgh ;  and  this  trade,  it  is  satisfiM^rily  demonstrated, 
is  capable  of  meaeureless  and  illimitable  expansion.  The 
Government  of  Russia,  with  a  sagacity  characteristic  of  the 
highest  civilisation,  and  illustrative  of  the  most  consummate 
and  profound  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  those  who  now 
direct  and  administer  the  pnblic  affairs  of  that  great  and 
rapidly  preponderatiDg  European  Power,  has  inaugurated 
and  is  vigorously  prosecuting  a  system  of  political  poUty 
{NTomising  the  most  magnificent  consequences  to  the  Empire 
itself,  and  to  all  mankind.    The  purposes  entertained  and  the 
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results  fiireBfaadowed  in  the  latterly  projected  policy  of  that 
Govemment,  bear  not  only  an  obvions  assimilation,  bnt  are 
apparently  predicated  in  a  very  large  degree  npon  the  ex^ 
ample  established  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  admirable  and  onprecedented  principles  <^  foreign  interna- 
tional and  domestic  administration  and  economy  which  have 
exalted  the  American  Confederacy  within  a  period  almost 
incredibly  brief  to  an  altitude  and  position  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  importance  among  nations,  and  assigned  to  our 
institotions  and  civil  code  a  substantial  moral  force  and  political 
sway  in  the  regeneration  of  ancient  dynasties  and  despotisms, 
and  the  radical  sweeping  reformation  of  the  antiquated 
customs,  usages,  and  abuses  of  the  inveterate  monarchies  of 
the  Old  World. 

Commerce,  in  every  stage  and  era  that  has  marked  the 
hist(»7  and  progress  of  the  human  race,  has  tended  to  the 
elevation,  happiness,  and  good  of  mankind. 

Taken  in  its  broadest  significance  and  sense,  conmierce 
stands  forth  as  the  great  auxiliary  and  bulwark  of  civiliza- 
tion in  its  effective  conservation  of  all  the  elements  conducing 
to  social  and  civic  vigor,  intelligenee,  and  unity — it  rests  at 
the  foundation,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  freedom,  vitality, 
and  power  of  all  communities  and  states. 

The  people  of  America  will  therefore  regard  with  pride, 
and  contemplate  with  the  most  hopeful  anticipations,  the 
movements  now  in  progress  throughout  the  European  nations, 
especially  in  Russia,  looking  to  political  disenthralment  and 
the  introduction  of  those  systems  and  principles  of  enlightened 
public  policy,  which  are  a  reflex  and  reproduction  of  such 
as  we  have,  as  a  people,  always  fostered  and  assiduously 
mamtained.  Pursuant  to  a  late  Imperial  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  surveys  and  explorations  are  being  rapidly  carried 
forward,  preparatory  to  the  e^ablishment  of  a  line  of  railways 
intersecting  and  penetrating  that  division  of  Russian  territory 
possessing  any  present  commercial  advantages. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
without  difficulty  the  immense  and  incalculable  addition  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  tine  world,  oontributed  through  the 
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agency  of  these  ydns  and  arteries  of  intercommunication  and 
transit.  In  this  country,  beyond  all  others,  has  the  railroad 
system  been  exemplified;  its  results  are  chronicled  in  the 
marvellous  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  republic,  in  an  im- 
portant degree  consequent  thereupon,  and  deeply  imprinted 
upon  the  very  face  of  our  national  domain. 

One  further  necessity  exists  of  paramount  and  hourly  in- 
creasing interest  and  magnitude — the  immediate  establish' 
ment  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  The  execution  of  this  work, 
pre-eminently  national  in  character,  devolves  imperatively 
upon  the  Federal  Government,  and  should  no  longer  be 
evaded  or  postponed. 

The  burden  of  this  article  has  been  to  show  by  a  review 
and  consideration  of  the  promises  and  probable  demands  of 
European  and  Asiatic  civilization  and  commerce,  indicated 
in  the  result  of  the  negotiations  and  treaty  stipulations  deter- 
mined by  the  allied  Plenipotentiaries  with  the  Chinese.  We 
have  shown  that  the  d^t  of  the  traffic  with  the  United 
States  must  be  located  on  the  western  or  Pacific  boundaries 
of  this  continent,  and  thence  be  disseminated  and  transported 
through  the  intermediate  territory  and  states  of  America, 
and  reaching  through  this  or  some  other  medium  the  great 
emporiums  of  trade  on  the  Atlantic.  Indispensable  as  the 
construction  of  this  great  continental  highway  must  be  re- 
garded, weighed  only  by  national  considerations  and  its  bear> 
ings  upon  the  independence,  prosperity,  and  unicm  of  the 
American  States — the  old  pioneer  revolutionary  bulwarks  of 
the  East,  and  the  magnificent  growing  empires  of  the  IfortL* 
west,  soon  to  be  entered  under  the  broad  ssgis  of  constitu- 
tional equality — ^it  is  now  rendered  doubly  exigent  by  the 
unmistakable  assurances  of  a  commanding  American  prepon- 
derance in  the  traffic  of  the  Eaat. 

Let  not  America,  whose  government  and  citizens  have  laid  . 
the  foundation  and  ordained  the  policy  of  public  improve- 
ments, and  illustrated  so  fully  the  science  of  national  proe- 
perity,  and  individual  sovereignty  and  freedom,  be  now  in- 
gloriously  forestalled  or  superseded  in  the  examples  and  ad- 
ministrative achievements  of  Bussia  or  Great  Britain,  the 
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former  nation,  as  we  have  shown,  being  even  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  establishment,  through  the  heart  of  its  com- 
mercial dominions,  of  a  national  iron  highway  reaching  the 
Pacific ;  while  England  is  rumored  as  about  projecting  a 
line  of  railroads  through  her  provinces  in  North  America, 
connecting  HaKfax  with  the  Oan^das. 

We  hope  the  present  administration,  so  uniformly  success- 
ful in  its  foreign  policy,  will  take  up  in  earnest  the  question 
of  a  Pacific  railroad,  which  is  now  not  only  of  domestic  but 
also  of  international  moment,  and  impress  upon  the  present 
Congress,  soon  to  reconvene,  the  immediate  urgency  of  its 
commencement  and  steady  prosecution.  No  more  honorable 
or  enduring  monument  can  be  erected  to  the  memory  and 
fame  of  the  Administration  than  this  eminent  public  work, 
of  protection,  welfare,  and  defence,  ridging  the  heart  of  our 
magnificent  national  domain,  and  welding  with  this  mighty 
central  chord,  to  be  united  with  a  simultaneous  magnetic 
chain,  the  patriotism  and  enterprise  of  the  East  and  the 
"West ;  the  consolidation  and  perpetual  fraternity  of  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  promotive  for  all  time  of  the  conser- 
vation of  the  American  Republic,  and  overshadowing  inci- 
dentally the  whole  family  of  nations,  and  every  race  and 
generation  of  mankind. 
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DEMOCEATIO  POUOY— THE  EMPIEE. 


THAT  the  finger  of  empire  points  westward  is  one  of  the 
historical  truths  of  the  world.  Its  seat  rises  in  the  east 
and  takes  its  course  towards  the  setting  sun.  This  has  been 
the  tendency  of  civilized  life  in  all  past  ages.  So,  in  Ame* 
rica,  the  stand  was  made  in  the  east,  and  the  red  man's  west- 
em  boundary — the  setting  sun,  was  the  pole-star  of  its  march — 
the  beacon  of  its  voyage,  beckoning  it  to  the  limitless  do- 
mains of  the  west 

The  march  of  American  empire  has  been  like  a  mighty 
army,  conquering  the  country  through  which  it  takes  its  line 
of  travel.  It  had  a  beautiful  unexplored  wild-wood*,  stretch- 
ing from  ocean  to  ocean,  clad  in  the  rich  habiliments  of  na- 
ture— a  blank  on  which  to  write  the  great  historical  truths 
of  nation  and  empire,  government  and  civilization ;  and  the 
blank  tablet  upon  which  another  inscription  had  been  alter- 
nately written,  and  blotted  out  and  defaced,  until  the  plate 
had  been  worn  with  time  and  stained  with  human  blood. 
That  inscription  was  civil  liberty. 

This  sentiment  had  been  the  football  of  kings  and  pontiff 
until  it  had  lost  its  true  philosophy,  and  in  its  place  had 
grown  up  the  divine  right  of  a  golden  crown.  Boyal  titles 
were  its  recipients,  and  sceptres  the  insignia  of  its  glory. 

Thus  the  world  stood  at  the  opening  of  an  epoch  which 
drove  from  Europe  a  race  who  could  see  nothing  in  the  con- 
test beyond  the  slavery  of  royalty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
butchery  of  anarchy  on  the  other. 

How  that  sentiment  grew  and  was  fastened  upon  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  what  have  been  its  various  successes  and 
achievements,  are  matters  that  pertain  to  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States  for  the  last  half  century. 

That  it  is  not  always  the  greatest  empires  that  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  rights,  is  a  proposition  which  needs 
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DO  illustration,  for  it  has  been  illustrated  at  various  times  in 
the  world's  history.  But  that  the  spread  of  empire  is  the 
most  compatible  with  the  establishment  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  is  the  philosophy  of  an  enlightened 
statesmanship,  which  no  sophistry  or  false-philanthropy  can 
*  obscure,  but  for  the  moment  of  popular  ezcitemelbt,  for  pur- 
poses of  temporary  success. 

Acting  upon  these  great  truths,  American  policy,  as  inau- 
gurated and  carried  forward  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  De- 
mocratic party,  had  its  origin — an  origin  with  statesmen  who 
surveyed  the  whole  bearings  of  the  growth  of  empire,  and 
who  shaped  its  course,  and  fathomed  its  destiny,  in  a  spirit 
of  philanthropy  older  than  the  modem  subversions  of  king- 
craft, and  broader  and  deeper  than  the  one-idea  absti-actions 
of  the  hour,  many  of  which  have  passed  and  repassed  upon 
the  stage  of  American  politics,  and  finally  been  consigned  to 
historical  and  almost  obsolete  memory. 

It  was  through  the  mind  of  Jefferson  that  these  truths  first 
shaped  themselves  into  the  clearer  outline  of  a  policy,  the 
grand  conception  of  which  made  its  mark  upon  the  new 
world,  and  the  result  of  which  has  checkmated  the  aggres- 
sions of  that  of  the  old.  This  was  the  opening  of  the  road 
to  empire— a  theme  that  had  been  the  dream  of  all  nations ; 
nor  had  that  dream  been,  in  the  main,  unrealized  by  the 
mother  country.  Her  statesmen  had  conceived  the  grand 
idea  long  before  Jefferson  had  promulgated  it  as  one  of  the 
great  pillars  of  our  national  strength.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
new  idea.  But  to  write  its  history  in  this  country,  is  to  write 
that  of  the  Democratic  party. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  founder  of  the  policy  was  the 
instrument  in  striking  the  first  blow  in  the  career  of  its  success. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  the  first  act  of  this  govern- 
ment that  gave  the  policy  its  direction,  and  shaped  its  course 
for  the  coming  conflicts  it  was  destined  to  encounter  in  our 
progress  as  a  nation.  Here  American  policy  and  its  enemy 
fought  its  first  civil  battle,  after  the  Bevolntion  had  settled 
our  claims  to  independent  sovereignty.  The  constitutional 
provision  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  new  States,  laid 
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the  basis  of  a  line  of  policy  so  clearly  necessary  to  onr  national 
growth,  and  so  pecnliarly  adapted  to  our  necessities,  that  it 
seemed  to  come  to  ns  in  the  strength  of  an  almost  positive 
command ;  yet,  what  shall  we  say  at  this  day,  and  after  the 
grand  results  have  been  realized  in  the  experience  of  half  a 
century,  in  respect  to  a  party  that  has  steadily  opposed  it? 
That  it  should  meet  with  opposition  in  its  infancy,  might  be 
quite  natural,  or  quite  snpposable ;  but  will  the  experience 
of  iifty  years  bring  with  it  none  of  its  legitimate  fruits  to 
the  minds  of  men,  who  grow  up  and  walk  in  the  sunlight  of 
its  richness  and  fruition?  An  opposition  has  its  philosophy, 
we  answer,  as  well  as  the  ,well  defined  and  acknowledged 
rudiments  of  a  policy. 

To  deal  with  this  philosophy  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
statesman ;  while  to  take  advantage  of  the  negative  elements, 
is  the  proper  sphere  of  the  demagogue.  The  two  stand  upon 
the  shore  of  a  riley,  turbulent,  frothy  sti'eam,  suddenly  mad- 
dened by  the  periodical  rains ;  the  one  moors  his  bark  until 
the  madness  of  the  torrent  subsides,  and  then  sails  along  on 
the  natural  current ;  while  the  other  launches  out  upon  the 
wild  tide,  regardless  of  where  it  consigns  him.  This  riley 
water  of  a  frothy  stream  has  been  the  periodical  opposition  to 
the  branch  of  Democratic  policy  now  under  consideration. 
It  comes  like  a  sudden  freshet,  as  muddy  as  it  is  boisterous. 
The  impatient,  but  otherwise  welUinclined,  sometimes  set  sail 
upon  this  unnatural  current;  these,  with  the  ignorant  aud 
weak,  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  demagogue,  and  thus  the 
masses  are  suddenly  led  astray  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  tempo- 
rary excitement.  For  these  peculiarities  of  the  human  mind, 
political  ethics  have  failed  to  work  a  cure,  and  the  malady 
has  long  since  passed  into  that  class  of  incurable  diseases  in 
the  body  politic  which  statesmen  encounter,  but  not  cure ;  it 
is  one  of  its  missions  to  encounter  them,  not  to  cure  them. 
Thus,  the  angry  tide  of  fanaticism  which  Mr.  Jefferson's 
policy  encountered  in  1803,  after  being  partially  subdued, 
seemed  to  slumber  until  1820,  when  it  arose  again  in  all  its 
fury,  and  arrayed  itself  against  the  admission  of  Missouri. 
This  storm  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Union.     It 
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awoke  Jefferson,  as  he  said,  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  and 
sounded  like  the  knell  of  the  Union.  He  lived  to  witness 
this  second  conflict  between  his  policy  and  its  old  enemy ; 
the  sight  sickened  him,  and  he  almost  despaired  of  the  final 
snccess  of  one  of  the  great  measures  of  American  Democracy. 

In  the  admisrion  of  Missouri,  the  principle  was  greatly 
crippled  by  the  adoption  of  an  nnconstitntional  restriction, 
which  violated  every  principle  of  justice  and  right  between 
the  North  and  the  South  upon  which  the  common  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  Bevolntion  had  mingled.  The  equal  footing 
upon  which  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  had  come 
into  the  confederacy  of  States,  was  denied  Missouri.  Bnt 
the  thing  was  accomplished,  and  fanaticism  seemingly  slept 
again  for  a  season,  but  only  to  wake  with  a  more  deadly  fury. 
The  third  great  conflict  commenced  in  1848. 

The  Democracy  had  the  courage,  in  1850  and  '54,  to  place 
this  question  bade,  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Bepublic,  and  where  it  had  been  recognised  to  be,  by  the 
Government,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  her  constitutional 
existence  (firom  1789  to  1821).  The  smouldering  brands  that 
had  gathered  from  the  ruins  of  federalism,  the  first  enemy  to 
our  youthftil  dream  of  empire,  not  only  inspired  with  its  old 
hatred,  but  seemingly  strengthened  by  its  repulse,  and  invigo- 
rated by  the  universal  contempt  in  which  it  had  been  held 
by  the  American  people,  now  assumed  a  form  more  dreadfnl 
to  encounter  than  at  any  other  period  of  our  national  history. 

Arrayed  like  this,  it  came  forth,  recruited  by  its  long  sleep, 
and  settled,  like  an  eternal  hunger,  upon  the  very  vitals  of 
the  Union.  It  crossed  the  threshold  of  legitimate  party  oppo- 
sition, and  grappled  with  the  existence  of  the  Government, 
and  proclaimed  an  exterminating  war  upon  established  insti- 
tutions.  Upon  this  revoluticmary  idea  the  opposition  fought 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856.  They  were  defeated 
then,  and  this  will  be  their  destiny  as  long  as  the  Democratic 
party  adheres  to  the  principles  of  its  past  strength  and  suc- 
cess, and  continues  to  maintain  the  great  truth  of  national 
equality — the  co-ordinate  province  and  free  sovereignty  of 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  every  state. 
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While  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  pride,  that  the  triamph 
of  a  policy  which  has  se&t  liberty  and  civilizatioii  oyer  an 
extent  of  territory  as  vast  as  the  invading  swords  of  despot- 
ism ever  conquered,  it  is  no  less  a  trophy  of  the  philosophy 
which  has  reared  a  historical  monnment  to  the  genins  of  a 
party  whose  wisdom  has,  for  over  fifty  years,  swayed  that 
policy  with  almost  nninterrupted  snccess.  This  histoiy 
marks  the  development  of  two  ideas ;  the  one  broad,  com- 
prehensive, and  progressive,  and  the  other,  narrow,  imperious, 
and  aggressive.  The  latter  spirit  has  always  preponderated 
in  the  conduct  and  councils  of  the  opposition  to  Democracy 
— ^whether  in  respect  to  the  prerogative  and  domain  of  the 
Federal  authority  in  its  domestic  relations  to  the  people  and 
the  states,  or  with  reference  to  the  expansive  omens  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  intomational  interpretations  and  usages  sought 
to  be  incorporated  in  our  public  and  political  code. 

In  the  great  contest  that  divided  political  parties  in  this 
country,  we  have  witnessed  the  tendency  of  conservatism  as 
one  of  the  guides  and  guardians  of  the  Democratic  sentiment. 
It  took  root  before  the  smoke  of  the  Bevolution  had  fairly 
subsided,  and  has  travelled  with  the  party  that  fostered  its 
infancy  from  that  time  onward  until  now ;  it  is  so  woven  into 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  that  the  parly  by  which  it 
has  been  promulgated  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
political  organizations  of  either  ancient  or  modem  times.  As 
a  party,  the  Democratic  party  stands  out  upon  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  that  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  probably,  exist 
It  has  become  great  by  its  great  principles ;  by  the  bold  and 
fearless  manner  in  which  it  has  dealt  with  public  questions ; 
by  its  patient  faith  in  the  sober  intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
its  belief  in  their  capacity  for  self-government  Its  states- 
manship has  always  occupied  the  frontier  of  national  senti- 
ment and  advocated  a  policy  of  our  own — ^the  growth  of  our 
resources.  Ko  sacrifice  of  principle  for  expediency,  and  no 
surrender  of  principle  in  the  hour  of  temporary  excitement, 
when  the  public  judgment  is  so  warped  as  to  render  it  unfit 
to  comprehend  its  own  best  interest  These  have  been  the 
great  qualities  that  upon  every  trying  crisis  in  our  history 
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have  marked  the  Btateemanship  of  the  Democratic  party.  It 
is  a  party  formed  to  meet  great  qneBtioDs  and  great  exigen- 
cies— formed  to  save,  by  its  foresight  and  courage,  what,  in 
the  hour  of  sudden  phrenzy,  a  wild  paseion  woold  lead  to 
anarchy  under  the  best  regulated  system  of  government ;  for 
no  government  can  be  so  perfect  that  it  can  perform  its 
various  functions  without  the  aid  of  statesmanship  to  iruide 
it  To  guide  and  direct  this  Govemmeot,  under  a  ^cy 
conceived  in  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  its  institutions,  has 
been  the  fortunate  mission  of  the  great  conservative,  yet  prot- 
gressive,  elements  of  this  old  and  tried  party.  Is  it  not  suffi- 
ciently competent  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  t  Will  not  the 
people  trust  it  as  they  have  in  the  past  ?  We  ask  the  Amen- 
can  people,  in  what  respect  has  it  forfeited  their  confid^oice  ? 

Upon  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  an  organized 
opposition  to  the  Democracy,  the  experience  of  the  past  is 
our  best  and  safest  guide.  That  a  positive  and  negative 
policy,  upon  the  great  questions  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  national  prosperity,  will  ever  exist,  must  be  the  sober 
conviction  of  every  Ihinking  mind.  It  is  a  result  of  our 
situation,  and  one  we  cannot,  nor  should  not,  shut  our 
eyes  to. 

A  preponderance  of  free  States,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  climate  and  production,  will  still  form,  as  it  now  does,  the 
materials  of  a  negative  fanaticism  upon  the  great  question  of 
the  spread  of  empire.  Though  this  negatism  is,  in  logical 
philosophy,  a  paradox,  yet  it  is  the  madu%  openmdi  in  which 
northern  ideas  mature ;  hence,  the  necessity  of  time  in  the 
settlement  of  all  great  questions  approximating  a  correct 
policy.  The  policy  must  be  established  by  statesmanship  far 
in  advance  of  the  common  mind,  and  the  people  must  have 
their  own  tinae  in  which  to  determine  its  correctness,  that 
they  may  repudiate  it,  if  at  all,  upon  mature  reflection. 
This  reflection  is  the  sober  second  thought  upon  which  the 
great  principles  of  Democracy  have  rested  in  every  trying 
crisis  in  our  history.  A  weakness  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
a  measure  always  places  a  large  class  of  the  masses  upon  the 
fence ;  this  class,  being  easily  led  into  the  ranks  of  an  open 
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oppoBition,  presents  the  phenomena  of  the  periodical  aprising 
of  the  northern  mind,  under  the  lead  of  some  brilliant  dema- 
gogue  seeking  a  temporary  promotion.  These  things  are 
often  mistaken  for  a  great  and  permanent  revolution  in  the 
public  mind. 

That  the  American  people  think  correctly,  and  view  pub- 
lic questions  correctly,  when  they  probe  them  to  the  bottom, 
is  proved  by  the  final  disposition  of  the  issues  that  have  agi- 
tated the  country.  Their  settlement  has  always  been  with 
the  people  and  the  people's  rights. 

Whenever  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  line  of 
policy  antagonistical  to  these  rights,  they  have  emerged  firom 
.  the  contest  with  the  Democracy,  though  many  of  them 
entered  the  field  as  its  bitterest  opponents.  This  is  a  proof  of 
the  not  too  oft-repeated  proverb,  that  the  Democracy  are 
always  with  the  people. 

The  expansion  of  the  bounds  of  this  Republic  has  been 
viewed  both  at  the  Korth  and  South,  in  so  many  sectional 
lights,  and  its  great  objects  been  obscured  by  so  many  sectional 
jealousies,  that  its  agitation  has  become  the  standing  food  for 
demagogues  and  ambitious  aspirants  of  all  possible  stripes 
and  conditions.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  public  mind  can  be  diverted  from  the  legitimate  channel 
of  investigation,  through  the  machinations  of  the  designing 
and  unscrupulous.  To  mark  well  these  unholy  designs  upon 
public  credulity,  and  to  expose  the  ftauds  through  which 
they  are  practised,  requires  the  most  watchful  vigilance  of 
the  philanthropic  statesman ;  a  vigilance  that  begins  with  the 
earliest  dawn  of  his  public  life,  and  ends  only  with  the  latest 
existence.  It  is  a  vigilance  also  committed  to  the  Press, 
having  for  its  peculiar  object  the  dissemination  of  sound 
national  sentiment.  To  counteract  the  subterfuge  thrown  out 
upon  the  reading  world  by  an  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible 
department  of  this  great  lever  of  thought,  has  cost  the 
national  Conservatism  of  our  country  many  sacrifices,  and 
will  cost  many  more. 

No  truer  sentiment  was  ever  uttered  than  that  "  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
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This  vigilance  has  been  a  umyersal  sentiment  with  the  Ame- 
rican people ;  it  is  a  key  to  their  prosperity,  that  unlocks  the 
door  to  their  greatness.  It  is  taught  the  youth  of  our  land, 
and  ripens  with  his  manhood.  Without  it,  no  Statesman  of 
this  country  has  ever  made  his  mark — no  warrior  written  his 
history  with  his  sword,  and  no  scholar  ascended  the  ladder  of 
fame.  It  is  a  sentiment  wherein  dwells  all  the  hope  of  a 
future  Bepublican  Empire,  that  travels  with  the  journey  of 
the  sun  from  a  Northern  to  a  Southern  ocean,  bearing  upon 
its  waters  the  ccnnmerce  of  a  world,  hitherto  locked  witibin 
the  walls  of  an  unchristianized  superstition,  where  enterprise 
was,  for  ages,  forbidden  a  shelter,  and  man  kept  a  stranger 
ftom,  his  fellow-man*  These  are  among  the  wonders  of  Em- 
pire, whose  star  takes  its  westward  way  until  it  encircles  the 
globe,  and  shines  in  the  East 


THE  EEOPENING  OF  CONGEESS— BOLD  ISSUES 
LOOMING  UP  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  period  for  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  drawing  near. 
The  first  Monday  in  December  ensuing,  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tive appointment  and  usage,  will  witness  the  re-assemblage  at 
the  Federal  Capitol  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
the  states,  with  the  concluding  stages  of  that  Congress  sum- 
moned into  being  by  the  sovereign  disposal  of  the  indepen- 
dent electors  of  the  United  States,  simultaneously  with  tlie 
present  National  Administration  two  years  since,  whose 
history  from  its  inauguration  onward  is  widely  known  to  the 
country,  and  immortalized  in  our  annals  from  the  memorable 
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iesnes,  domeetic  and  foreign,  nnmbered  among  the  events, 
and  imprinted  npon  the  records  <rf  1867-8. 

The  formidable  intestine  rebellion  in  the  Territory  of  Utah 
then  approaching  its  cnlminating  stage,  and  presenting  an 
aspect  of  the  most  serions  danger,  threatening  disastor  to  the 
Bepnblic  in  the  calamities  of  the  first  civil  war  enoonntered 
within  its  limits,  is  now  among  the  things  tliat  were.  The 
boldness  and  decision  of  the  Democratic  pf^y  in  Congress 
[  daring  the  last  session,  aided  by  a  few  honorable  and  Con- 

I  serratire  members  of  the  Opposition,  no  less  than  the  promp* 

I  titnde  and  patriotism  of  the  Administration,  rescued  that 

I  nnhappy  and  distracted  territory  from  the  appalling  cata- 

strophe of  a  collision  and  conflict  with  the  parental  and  para- 
\  moimt  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  arm,  and  redeemed  also 

'  from  outrage  and  contempt  the  constitutional  supremacy, 

and  inherent  force  vested  in,  and  conceded  to  the  organic  law 
I  of  the  Union,  devolved  upon  and  exercised  alike  by  secon- 

dary and  subordinate  territorial  authorities,  as  by  its  superior 
ministers,  and  highest  central  functionaries. 

!N^o  unnatural  carnage,  nor  the  stain  of  fraternal  blood,  the 
invariable  concomitants  of  every  transient  disaffectioti  and 
revolt  under  the  despotisms  and  monarchies  of  Europe,  have 
been  the  sacrifice  of  the  disloyal  and  intemperate  passions 
that  precipitated  the  colonists  of  Utah  into  a  temporary 
attitude  of  treason,  or  marked  the  final  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  restoration  throughout  the  territory  of  Federal 
power. 

The  peacefril  sceptre  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  has 
again  resumed  its  rightful  position ;  disaffection  has  faded, 
and  harmony  and  concord  uniformly  prevail ;  all  apprehen- 
sions are  now  dismissed,  and  all  danger  has  departed. 

These  portentous  troubles,  therefore,  can  no  longer  appal 
the  country,  invoke  executive  intervention,  or  command  the 
legislation  and  care  of  Congress.  The  great  problem  and 
principle  of  international  law,  concerned  in  the  question  of 
the  right  of  Visitation  and  Search,  so  interesting  to  our 
citizens  in  its  vital  bearings  upon  their  individual  freedom, 
and  the  universal  prosperity  of  commerce,  as  well  as  upon 
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the  dignitj  and  independence  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  has  likewise  been  practically  determined  for 
all  future  time,  by  the  bold  and  emphatic  decision  pronounced 
by  Oongress  at  its  last  session,  and  ratified  by  the  common 
acclamation  of  the  people  of  every  state. 

The  concessions  enforced,  and  the  broad  disclaimer  ex- 
torted from  the  British  ministry  last  winter  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, in  the  negotiations  and  diplomatic  correspondence 
upon  this  important  subject,  preclude  all  probability  of  the 
recurrence  of  this  issue.  So  far  at  least  as  the  United  States 
may  be  concerned,  we  believe  its  solution  to  be  permanent 
and  irreversible. 

In  respecl  to  the  relations  of  the  Oentral  and  South 
American  Bepublics  to  the  United  States,  the  purposes  and 
policy  of  this  gov^nment  cannot  be  mistaken,  from  the 
active  measures  instituted  already  by  the  Administration  in 
reference  to  Paraguay.  This  policy  is  just  and  humane,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  has  the  sanction,  and  meets  the 
general  concurrence  and  assent  of  the  people. 

The  question,  however,  popularly  esteemed  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  yet  intrinsically  of  the  least  and  most  incon- 
siderable momentj  commanding  the  consideration  and  legis- 
lative action  of  the  last  Congress,  was  that  coming  up  on  the 
application  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  for  admission  into  the 
Union  of  States,  under  what  was  called  the  Lecompton  Oon- 
stitution.  This  was  substantially  an  issue  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  of  expediency,  dictated  upon  a  principle 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  demanded  by  the 
imperative  necessities  of  the  time.  This  has  found  its  solu- 
tion in  the  determination  and  conduct  of  the  people  of  that 
territory,  and  cannot  create  any  further  discussion  or  differ- 
ences in  the  public  councils.  It  has  fully  expired  as  a  sub- 
ject of  national  contention  and  conflict,  with  all  the  incidents 
to  which  it  garre  temporary  instigation  and  rise.  Being,  there- 
fore, merely  provisional  in  its  character,  and  accidental  in  its 
origin,  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  siguificance  for  the 
time  having  passed  away,  it  wiU  not,  and  cannot  be  revived. 

We  now  come  to  observe  briefly  those  vital  and  prepon- 
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derating  issaes,  local  and  foreign,  foreehadowed  in  the  snc- 
ceesive  political  reyelations  of  the  day — ^in  the  mutationfi, 
viciflBitudee,  and  expanding  social  and  civil  revolntionB  con- 
vulsing this  continent,  bringing  out  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war,  and  inducing  the  rapid  development  and  deli- 
neation likewise  of  the  policy  and  designs  of  foreign  govern- 
ments affecting  directly  or  indirectly  the  welfare,  indepen- 
dence, and  security  of  the  United  States,  in  the  infringement 
of  the  natural  and  obvious  prerogatives  of  this  government, 
or  in  contravention  of  what  has  been  prescribed  and  uni- 
formly indicated  as  our  fundamental  principle,  and  unalter- 
able policy  as  a  nation. 

First  and  foremost  in  exigency  and  immediate  moment, 
looms  up  the  turbulence,  turmoil,  and  distraction  raging  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.  Many  circumstances,  into 
the  elaborate  examination  of  which  we  do  not  propose  now 
to  enter,  combine  to  invest,  with  a  powerful  and  peculiar 
weight,  the  volcanic  civil  eruptions,  and  the  sanguinary 
revolutions  both  of  Church  and  State,  so  unrelenting  and 
destructive  as  the  conflicts  now  pervading  the  Mexican 
Empire  lying  on  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  also  as  are  periodically  incident  to  nearly  all  the 
Spanish  and  South  American  countries  adjacent  to  our  own 
national  dominions,  and  intercepting  the  transportation  of  our 
commerce,  and  the  transit  of  our  citizens  across  the  public 
inter^oceanic  highways  to  the  Pacific  and  to  the  American 
states,  now  and  hereafter  to  be  erected  in  the  reipote  West. 

A  multiplicity  of  considerations,  imperious  in  force,  and  of 
unimpeachable  justice,  as  well  as  paramount  necessity,  con- 
spire particularly  to  command  and  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  American  people,  and  invoke  the  earnest  deliberation 
of  the  national  Administration  upon  the  condition  to  which 
the  nominal  republic  of  Mexico  has  been  so  sunmiarily  pre- 
cipitated. This  unfortunate  nation,  sustaining  the  closest 
relations  to  our  tranquil  and  prosperous  Union,  is  not 
only  sunk  in  the  lowest  and  most  hopeless  stages  of  deca- 
dence and  retrogression,  but  is  this  hour  destitute  of  all  civil 
government,  plunged  into  a  state  of  reckless,  irretrievable, 
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and  bloody  anarchy,  and  racked  by  all  the  pains  of  domestic 
convulsion^  the  agonies  of  intestine  revolution,  and  the 
devastation  and  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Simultaneous  with  the  roll-call  of  Congress  on  the  first] 
Monday  of  December  next,  this  great  subject  will  assert  its. 
right  of  precedence,  and  must  assume  forthwith  a  preponde* 
rating  place  in  the  councils  and  legislation  of  that  body. 
We  anticipate  a  forcible  exposition  of  this  question  in  all  its 
relations,  direct  and  immediate,  or  collateral  and  remote — 
whether  of  a  home  and  national  bearing,  or  a  foreign  and 
international  tendency — ^to  the  position,  rights,  and  govern- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  forthcoming  Presi- 
dential Message  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  opening 
of  the  approaching  session,  and  received  by  the  country  as 
conclusive  with  respect  to  tlie  attitude  and  determination  of 
this  government,  and  accepted  likewise,  perhaps,  as  a  conclu- 
sive guarantee  of  the  ultimate  disposition  and  destiny  of 
Mexico.    A  clear  and  emphatic  enunciation  of  our  policy  by 
the  Executive,  followed  by  the  immediate  action  of  the 
National  Legislature,  is  especially  imperative  in  the  incipient 
and  introductory  stages  of  this  question,  in  view  of  the  ru- 
mored alliances  between  European  powers,  with  a  manifest 
purpose  of  forestalling  the  United  States  in  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  provisional  power  over  Mexico,  and  forbidding 
that  precedent  and  exclusive  parental  Protectorate  and  juris- 
diction which  we  hold  to  be  within  the  indisputable  province 
of  our  own  government,  appurtenant  alike  to  our  obligations 
to  Mexico,  and  the  principles  long  since  promulgated,  now 
known  as  comprised  and  summed  up  under  the  title  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  reference  to  the  controlling  power  on. 
the  continent  of  America.    The  exigency  has  apparently  now 
come  for  the  practical  reassertion  and  inflexible  maintenance 
of  this  doctrine.    If  any  power  is  extended  over  Mexico,  it 
must  be  that  proceeding  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  founded  upon  principles  characteristic  of  the 
republicanism  and  democracy  of  this  Union.    All  eflEbrts  to 
this  end,  by  any  foreign  league  or  alliance,  must  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  usurpation,  as  transcending  their  legitimate 
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ftinctioDB,  and  derogatory  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  Our  purposes,  in  the  event  of  such  a  contingency, 
are  well  known  to  every  European  nation,  by  the  negotiations 
and  diplomacy  of  our  government  in  the  past.  It  will  be  for 
Congress  to  declare  the  precise  conditions  of  a  National 
American  Protectorate  to  be  established  over  Mexico  in  case 
of  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  disintegration  and  the 
difficulties  now  notoriously  obtaining  throughout  that  repub- 
lic. The  outrages  encountered  by  American  citizens  already, 
within  the  very  shadow  of  the  Capital  of  the  Montezumas, 
and  under  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  surrendered  to 
riot,  rapine,  and  anarchy,  demand  instantaneous  redress, 
while  a  heavy  indemnity  must  be  claimed,  also,  for  the  con- 
fiscation and  destruction  of  American  property.  AH  order  is 
banished  and  all  law  set  at  defiance. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things,  we  cannot  foresee  how 
an  active  and  energetic  policy  can  be  deferred  or  obviated  by 
either  the  Administration  or  Congress. 

The  great  consequences  that  may  follow  the  assumption  of 
this  attitude  by  the  United  States,  we  do  not  propose  now  to 
investigate.  Present  action  is  inevitable.  It  can  only  give 
acceleration  to  the  manifest  destiny  of  this  Republic  and  the 
realization  of  the  purposes  of  the  American  people. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW— VISITATION  AND 

SEAECH. 


Edoe6t  qmbm  eertit  qiueque  gignitur  in  terriB.** 


riB  ordinarily  a  matter  of  some  diflScnlfy  to  direct  the  eye 
of  the  general  reader  to  sabjects  sappoeed  to  be  of  a 
teehnical  nature*  Henee  international  law  and  its  kindred 
questions  are  but  rarely  understood,  or  appreciated  even  by 
those  who  have  some  voioe  in  the  public  councils.  This  is 
probably  the  cause  of  those  frequent  collisions  which  take 
place  between  nations  whose  mutual  interests,  the  strongest 
bonds  of  a£Binity  that  can  exist,  would  seem  to  require  peace 
and  harmony  of  action.  As  it  is  the  policy  of  small  states  to 
make  up  by  di{domacy  what  they  want  in  power,  and  to 
strive  to  extract  from  a  sense  of  justice  what  they  would  in 
vain  seek  to  extort  by  foix^e  of  arms,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  science  of  national  jurisprudence  should  have  owed  its 
origin  and  extensicm  to  the  minor  rather  than  the  leading 
states  of  Europe.  Holland,  whose  commercial  interests 
required  that  she  should  be  at.  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  took  the  lead  in  this  great  study,  and  Qrotius  and 
Puffendorf  laid  the  foundation  of  it  by  collating  those  fixed 
principles  which  custom  had  conceded^  and  striving  to  gather 
round  and  attach  to  them  such  other  rules  as  seemed  either 
natarally  to  grow  out  of  the  subject,  or  be  yielded  by  the 
comity  of  nations,  paving  the  way  fbr  the  more  recent  trea^ 
tbes  of  Yattol,  Ortolan,  Hautofeuille,  Mass^  De  Oussy,  and 
our  own  Wheaton,  ar  revised  and  elaborately  improved  edition 
of  whose  work,  emanating  from  the  able  hands  of  one  (Ex- 
Governor  Wm.  B.  Lawrence,  of  Bhode  Island)  who  studied 
under  Gallatin  the  great  principles  of  diplomacy,  and  after- 
wards, at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five^  sustained  at  the  Oourt 
of  St  James  for  more  than  a  year  tiie  whole  weight  of  na- 
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tional  representation,  has  just  been  adopted  as  the  text*book 
on  the  subject  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  So  great  a 
compliment  paid  by  a  nation  whose  standing  wit,  Sidney 
Smith,  but  a  few  years  since  sneeringly  asked,  ^^  Who  reads  an 
American  book!"  leads  us  to  greet  with  pleasure  the  publica- 
tion by  Governor  Lawrence,  of  a  work  on  the  Right  of  Visi- 
tation and  Search. 

Until  the  late  war  in  which  England,  France,  and  Bnssia 
were  engaged,  the  principles  of  maritime  law  remained 
almost  in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  which 
they  had  been  involved  by  the  British  orders  in  council,  and 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  when  our  Tea- 
sels, compelled  on  the  one  hand  to  be  searched  by  England, 
were  condemned  on  the  other  l)y  France  as  lawful  prize  for 
haviug  undergone  the  indignity.  When,  however,  these  two 
great  powers,  banded  together  against  Bussia,  were  anxious  to 
secure  our  neutrality,  a  series  of  the  most  liberal  dicta  on  the 
immunity  of  neutral  vessels  were  issued,  and  the  long  con- 
tested question  as  to  whether  free  ships  make  free  goods  was 
for  ever  set  at  rest  by  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  made  April,  1856,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Sussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey. 
By  that  act,  besides  the  two  provisions  that  the  neutral 
flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are 
contraband  of  war,  and  that  neutral  goods  with  the  like  ex- 
ception are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag,  to 
which  the  treaties  with  Bussia,  Mexico,  and  Naples,  concluded 
by  us  during  the  war,  had  been  confined ;  it  was  declared 
that  blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective ;  that 
is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy,  '^  and  that  privateering  is 
and  remains  abolished."  The  latter  clause,  striving  as  it 
does  to  sweep  away  our  naval  militia — in  time  of  war  our 
most  effective  arm — was  one  to  which  we  could  not  assent ; 
and  as  the  propositions  had  to  be  taken  in  their  entirely  or 
not  at  all,  we  were  not  made  parties  to  the  negotiation.  The 
policy  of  our  refusing  to  make  this  concession,  is  shown  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Harrowby  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  that  England  had  suffered  more  injury  from 
our  privateers  than  she  could  inflict  by  her  own.  Our  govern- 
ment, however,  offered  to  accede,  if  private  property  of  bel- 
ligerents on  the  ocean  should  be  declaredjfree  firom  seizure  by 
public  armed  vessels  of  the  enemy,  except  it  be  contraband 
of  war.  It  was  never  claimed  that  the  officer  of  a  British 
man-of-war  could  enter  a  neutrial  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  seamen,  but  in  the  declaration  of  the  Prince 
Begent,  of  January,  1818,  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  the 
American  war,  it  said — ^^^His  Boyal  Highness  can  never  admit 
that  in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  and  hitherto  undisputed 
right  of  searching  neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war« 
the  impressment  of  British  seamen,  when  found  therein,  can 
be  deemed  any  violation  of  a  neutral  flag — ^neither  can  he 
admit  that  the  taking  of  such  seamen  from  on  board  such 
vessels,  can  be  considered  by  any  neutral  state  as  a  hostile 
measure,  or  a  justifiable  cause  of  war."  This  doctrine,  coming 
as  it  did  from  the  highest  source,  shows  that  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  right  of  search,  the  apology  for  impressment  would 
cease. 

The  following  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  June  16, 1858,  proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  Bevolution, 
of  subsequent  diplomacy,  and  of  the  Second  War,  still  obtains: — 

^'  Sesohedj — ^That  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  time 
of  peace,  bearing  the  American  Flag,  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  therefore 
any  visitation,  molestation,  or  detention  of  said  vessels  by 
force,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  force  on  the  part  of  foreign 
powers,  is  a  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States."  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  however,  the  Negro, 
that  fruitful  legacy  of  discord  which  we  owe  to  the  mistaken 
humanity  of  the  Spanish  Bishop,  Las  Gasas,  who  imagined 
that  the  substitution  of  the  sturdy  African  for  the  effeminate 
Indian  in  the  cultivation  of  the  West  Indies,  whilst  it  freed 
the  former  from  a  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  his  captor, 
by  rendering  him  an  article  of  merchandise,  would  save  the 
latter  from  those  labors  for  which  he  was  as  little  fitted  as 
the  race-horse  for  the  cart,  has  been  the  means  of  disturbing 
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oar  peaceful  relations  with  a  power,  who,  in  tibe  coDBamptioQ 
of  onr  great  staple,  fornisheB  us  with  a  medinm  of  exchange 
as  important  and  more  certain  tiian  the  yield  of  the  rich 
mines  of  Oalifomia. 

Under  a  pretended  interest  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
a  horror  of  a  traffic  which  ehe  had  declared  to  be  piracy, 
Perfidious  Albion,  bj  searching  our  vessels  recently,  strove 
to  regain  for  herself  that  sovereignty  of  the  seas  which  forms 
the  basis  of  her  power,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said,  JBie 
Miue  arma,  kio  cmrua.  Never  does  the  national  santinem 
succeed  to  a  festive  entertainment  in  the  home  of  an  English- 
man without  being  accompanied  in  vinous  accents  by  the 
rhythmical  assertion,  that  ^^  Britannia  rules  the  waves."  An 
assertion  to  whidii  we  have  never  felt  disposed  to  assent,  and 
which  being  tested  in  the  war  of  1812,  even  in  the  feeble 
condition  in  which  we  then  were,  to  compete  with  so  great 
a  power,  gained  for  us  an  immortal  glory. 

He,  however,  who,  as  our  Executive,  presides  over  the 
councils  and  directs  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation,  and  who 
during  a  diplomatic  residence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  had 
studied  the  character  of  the  parties  with  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  by  a  firm,  manly,  and  consistent  course,  obtained 
f<Hr  us  the  concessions  we  desired,  and  warded  off  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  tiiat  seemed  likely  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
and  endanger  the  interests  of  both  these  great  civilized  and 
commercial  nations,  establishing  also  a  principle  of  intemar 
tional  comity  and  law,  uniform,  fixed,  and  perpetual,  as  the 
basis  of  diplomacy  in  all  the  relations  of  the  ftiture. 

Lord  Stowell,  the  highest  British  authority  on  maritime 
law,  decided  Bee.  15, 181T,  in  the  case  of  the  Louis,  a  French 
brig,  engaged  in  the  dave  trade,  and  which  in  resisting  search 
by  a  British  cruiser,  killed  eight  of  her  men,  that  the  right  of 
visitation  and  search  does  not  exist  in  peace,  that  trading  in 
slaves  is  not  piracy,  nor  a  crime,  by  the  universal  law  of 
nations,  and  that  great  as  is  the  reverence  due  to  such  author- 
ities as  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  they  cannot  be  admitted  to 
have  the  force  of  over-ruling  the  established  course  of  the 
general  law  of  nations,  and  that  although  a  nation  has  a 
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right  to  see  that  its  own  vessels  are  duly  navigated,  it  has  no 
right  in  consequence  to  visit  and  search  all  the  apparent 
vessels  of  other  countries  on  the  high  seas,  in  order  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  are  not  in  truth  British 
vessels,  violating  British  laws. 

The  English  government  which  had  in  July,  1816,  an- 
nounced by  a  circular  to  its  naval  commanders,  that  the 
right  of ^seafch,  being  a  belligerent  right,  had  ceased  with  the 
war,  again  attempted  in  vain  in  1818  to  induce  France  to 
submit  to  it,  and  it  was  again  brought  up  at  the  Oongrets  of 
Aix  la  Ohapelle,  but  Austria,  Russia,  and  Pruaaia,  refosed 
either  to  allow  the  reciprocal  right  of  search,  or  proclaim 
davery  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations. 

When  we  consider  the  intricacy  of  tiie  questions  which  are 
always  coming  up,  we  comprehend  the  importance  and  appre- 
ciate the  necessity,  that  in  our  diplomatic  appointments,  the 
Government  should  seek  to  select  repreaentatives  with  some 
personal  fitness  for  the  position  they  are  called  upon  to  take, 
and  the  great  responsibilities  inseparable  firom  their  hi^  and 
honorable  functions— honeyed  only  in  the  observance  of  diplo- 
matic usage,  and  the  requisite  capacity  to  cope  successfully 
widi  the  disciplined  and  veteran  diplomats  of  Europe— evin- 
cing an  invariable  vigilance  and  ability,  and  inspired  also  by  a 
characteristic  jealousy  of  American  Institutions  and  grandeur 
of  Bepublican  strength  and  progress. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  widely  known  as  an  eminent  and  accom- 
plished Statesman,  one  whose  talent  and  erudition  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  elucidation  and  adjustment  of  many 
complicated  qnestimis  within  the  imperfect  and  unexplored 
domain  of  international  jurisprudence  and  public  law.  His 
various  public  works,  the  last  of  which  upon  the  great  sub- 
ject under  notice  may  be  cherished  as  an  invaluable  text- 
book for  both  public  and  private  reference  and  authority, 
illustrate  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  research  into 
the  laws  and  usages  of  civilized  nations,. and  demonstrate  a 
signal  conversation  and  ability  in  the  science  of  an  enlightened 
diplomacy. 
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THE  PRESIDENCT  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


To  ths  SdUor  of  tht  IkmotroHo  BmotB. 

SIR :  In  the  magistracy,  the  dynasty,  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  wisdom  of  the  authors  of  the  Oonetita- 
tion  very  properly,  as  subsequent  experience  has  demonstrated, 
lodged  the  numerous  powers  to  be  ezereised  therein,  in  three 
^^o-ordinate  branches  or  departments:  the  legislative,  the 
judicial,  the  executive.  The  latter  was  chosen  as  the  chief 
instrumentality  or  agency  by  or  through  which  the  laws  of 
the  one,  and  the  judgments  of  the  other,  should  be  carried 
into  effect  The  President  was  designated  as  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  execute  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  fulfil 
and  enforce  the  treaties  of  the  nation  and  the  requirements 
of  the  ConstitntioD.  The  Constitution  has  wisely  placed  in 
his  department  the  powers  necessary  to  such  exigencies,  and 
justly  holds  him  responsible  for  the  fnlfilment  of  all  the  duties 
incident  to  such  grant  of  power.  Beyond  that  which  is  con- 
ferred on  him  by  that  paper,  he  is  powerless  as  any  private 
citizen ;  his  office  alone  invests  him  with  power. 

The  office  of  President  cannot  become  the  property  or 
dignity  of  any  other  officer  of  the  Government.  The  office 
clothes  the  incumbent  with  authority  to  command  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  nati<m.  In  civil  relations  it 
makes  him  the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  honor,  dignity,  and 
title  of  President  of  the  United  States,  in  no  conceivable 
contingency,  can  ever  belong  to  any  person  not  reaching  the 
office  as  such  through  the  Electoral  Colleges,  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution.  With  these  premises,  and  passing  ever 
jinmerous  matters  which  present  themselves  in  connexion 
•With  our  theme,  and  which,  for  want  of  space,  cannot  now  be 
considered,  only  a  single  incident  of  the  Presidency  will 
engage  our  inquiry  at  this  time,  namely,  the  death  of  the 
Preeidenty  and  its  consequences  in  respect  to  the  Vice- 
Presidefit. 
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Oar  proposition  is,  to  discharge  the  jxnoers  and  diUies  of 
the  office  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  President,  is  but  a 
constitntional  allotment  of  the  Vice  President  as  mch.  Let 
ns  look  at  the  reasons  in  support  thereof! 

Twice  since  the  conuuencement  of  the  Federal  Goyem- 
ment  have  the  Ezecntiyes  thereof  departed  this  life,  leay- 
ing  vacant  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  counting  upon  such  contin- 
gencies, made  provisions  in  the  articles  of  the  same,  concern- 
ing the  exercise  and  discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
that  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  Presidential  term.  The 
whole  proceeding  and  course  of  action,  in  such  cases,  was 
distinctly  marked  by  them,  and  declared  in  that  instrument. 
It  had  been  deputed  by  them  inconvenient  and  unadvisable 
to  have  a  new  election,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  vacant 
office.  They  determined  that  Uie  office  of  President  should 
continue  vacant,  and  that  the  powers  and  duties  thereof 
should  devolve  on  another  State  officer  till  'a  President  shall 
be  elected' — ^an  officer  whose  very  being,  as  his  name  and 
style  of  office  indicates,  was  constituted  solely  for  such  pur- 
pose. Not  so,  however,  the  Chaio'  of  the  Presidency.  It 
was  to  be  filled,  not  by  a  new  election  or  choice  by  ballot, 
nor  by  any  outward  or  preliminary  act  of  the  people,  or  ap- 
pointment of  the  Gh>vemment,  in  a  collective,  aggregate,  or 
corporate  capacity,  but  by  operation  of  law.  No  extei*nal 
acts  were  required,  as  quidifications  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
vacant  chair  of  State.  Its  seat  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Vioe- 
Preeidentj  as  buoK  ;  his  title  to  it  is  derived  in  the  same  si- 
lent, invisible,  incorporeal  manner  that  the  heir-at-law  de- 
rives title  to  the  estate  of  his  ancestor — ^its  descent  is  like  the 
dew  on  Hermon — noiseless  in  its  nascent  manifestation. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  the  administration  of  an  oath  to  him  as 
a  fit  requisite  to  act.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  pompous 
public  inauguration,  and  other  ceremonious  induction  of  the 
Vice-President  to  that  chair.  To  suffer  such  things  to  be  . 
done,  or  to  submit  to  such  silly  inflictions,  argues  weakness, 
or  vanity,  or  both.  Nor  is  there  in  the  Constitution  itself  a 
syllable  or  sentence  to  warrant  a  view  different  from  this. 
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Its  language  is  explicit :  £^  oase  of  the  remmnd  cf  the  Pre- 
sident from  qfiee^  or  of  Us  d^athy  TeHpustion,  cr  indbOihf  to 
dMcharge  the  jpowers  and  duUee  qf  the  eaid  €§ioe^  the  emme 
ekall  devohe  on  the  Vice-PreeidenL — Art.  IL  See.  6. 

The  inciimbeat  of  tbe  office  of  Yice-Prefiident,  wlio  bis 
taken  the  prop^  oath,  as  sndi  officer,  bj  simple  conetitii- 
tional  investitiire,  is  to  be  the  EzecntiTey  losing  notfiing  of 
his  official  name,  charaet^,  style,  or  title,  of  Yice-Presideiit. 
The  office  of  President  does  not  devolTe  on  him— only  tlie 
powers  and  dnties  of  the  office  devolve  on  Bim.  1^  con- 
necting and  relative  w<»rds,  the  eame^  nsed  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  most  manifestly  warrant  this  view.  The  gram- 
matical constniction  of  the  whole  sentence  demands  this  ver- 
sion. The  absnidity  of  the  contrary  becomes  plain,  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  provision  as  well  applies  to  a  vacancy  made 
otherwise  than  by  removal,  death,  ot  resignation,  all  of 
which  effectnally  place  onteide  of  and  beyond  both  the  office 
and  ohoAr  of  office,  the  presence  and  person  of  the  President 
The  other  sort  of  vacancy,  made  by  inability,  clearly  does 
not  reach  or  affect  the  office.  There  is  no  vacancy  <^  the 
office,  nor  can  there  be,  while  the  officer  lives,  nnimpeacfaed, 
unresigned ;  which  may  be  the  case  in  the  category  of  inabil- 
ity. How,  then,  can  die  Vice-President  step  into  the  office 
itself  of  the  President,  yet  alive,  nnremoved,  never  having 
resigned  it,  and  himself  a  Yice-President — be,  at  once,  made 
the  President  I 

Take  an  illostration :  Let  the  duly  elected  President  be- 
come insane,  idiotic,  or  be  overtaken  by  disease,  in  some  <tf 
its  manifold  forms,  to  the  extent  of  operating  a  disability  or 
inabiUty  to  discharge  the  powers  a/nd  ohUies  of  his  offi^  is  he, 
in  such  case,  any  the  less  the  lawful  and  constitutional  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  I  Is  he  any  the  less  the  incum- 
bent of  the  office,  because  disabled?  Because  of  his  inability, 
for  the  reason  above  supposed,  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  because  they  are  performed  by  the 
Vice-President,  is  the  disabled  President  less  or  other  than 
the  President,  and  the  acting  Vice-President  more  or  other 
than  the  Vice-President  ?    For  what  purpose,  indeed,  is  the 
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office  of  Vice-President  ?  Its  very  name  is  significant ;  and 
the  nse  of  the  tenn  yiob,  instead  of,  wonld  seem  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  object  and  intent  of  the  office.  It  is  trae  that 
the  Oonstitntion  has  not  left  idle  the  inonmbent  of  the  office  of 
the  Vice-President,  bnt  has  assigned  him  a  place  and  dnties  to 
perform  in  the  Senate,  during  the  actual  administration  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  President,  hj  that  highest  officer  of 
the  Government 

The  oath  taken  by  the  Vice-President,  on  entering  upon 
the  duties  6f  his  office,  extends  in  its  obligations  to  every 
contingency  growing  out  of  its  relations ;  one  of  which,  well 
understood  by  him  at  the  time  he  takes  upon  himself  its  so- 
lemnities, is  to  exercise  and  perform  the  duties  of  President, 
in  place  of,  instead  of,  in  room  of,  the  President,  when  he 
has  been  removed,  has  died,  has  resigned,  or,  still  remaining 
the  incumbent  of  the  office,  through  inability,  cannot  exer- 
cise and  discharge  them  himself.  It  is  safe  to  confidently 
assert  that  no  popular  debate,  no  teaching  of  the  articles  of 
the  Fbdxbalist,  no  history  contemporaneous  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  will  show  that  these  possible 
events,  in  respect  to  the  Presidency,  were  intended  or  ex- 
pected to  work  a  metamorphosis  of  the  person  of  die  Vic^ 
President  into  a  Prendent  of  the  United  States  I  Yet  twice 
has  it  occurred  in  the  lifetime  of  this  Government,  that  indi- 
viduals, chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and,  of 
caureey  to  perform  the  duties  of  President,  if  certain  events 
happened,  have  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  what  the  people 
had  neglected  to  do  for  them,  had  been  done  by  kind  Provi- 
dence ;  that  they  were,  not  only  by  the  grace,  but  by  the 
act  of  God,  transformed  into  veritable  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  I  Practical  believers,  moreover,  in  the  philo- 
sophy and  doctrines  of  the  Metempsychosis^  so  beautifully 
taught  by  certain  of  &e  anoients,  were  -these  same  individu- 
als ;  for,  feeling  the  transition  thrills  in  their  very  inmost 
internals,  they  pom]M>usly  summon  within  the  walls  and 
under  the  domes  of  the  National  Oapitol  the  high  officers  of 
State,  the  Ambassadors  of  foreign  Oourts,  &c.,  to  witness  the 
transfiguration  of  a  Vice-President  into  a  I^resident,  by  the 
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Bolemn  ceremonj  of  the  great  High  Priest  of  the  Jadiciary, 
in  his  robes  of  office,  gravely  uttering  to  the  Yioe-President, 
with  his  right  hand  resting  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  these 
words: — I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I v>^  faU/^tiUy  execute 
the  office  ff  President  of  the  United  States^  and  wiU^  to  the 
best  ofTny  abUityj  preserve^  jprotecty  and  defend  the  ConstUvr 
tion  of  the  United  States — ^the  Vice-President  soberly  mouth- 
ing after  him  the  precious  jusjurand  morsel,  piecemeal ! 

'^  And  this  man 
Has  now  become  a  god.*^ 

Mockery — mock  excellency — ^indeed  1  How  can  this 
oath  at  all  apply  to  the  Vice-President,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  so  as  to  fit  or  qualify  him  to  ^^act  as^^  Presi- 
dent, not  to  be  President?  The  language  of  tibds  oath  itself, 
together  with  the  remarks  above  made,  make  it  clear  that  he 
gains  nothing  by  its  administration  to  him  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

We  have  shown,  we  hope  satisfactorily,  that  the  vacancy 
cannot  be  filled ;  that  the  Constitution  substitutes  the  Vice- 
President,  as  suchy  ix>  act  as  President ;  hence  when  he  is 
made  to  swear  that  he  will  execute  the  (ffioe  of  President, 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  that  which  can  be  executed  alone 
by  a  President  as  such.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  officer, 
not  the  office,  belong  to  him,  or  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  without  significance :  "  The  Vice-President,  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  President " — (Art.  1,  sec.  3,  sub.  5.) 
"  What  officer  shall  then  act  as  President"  ^^  Such  officer 
shall  a4>t  accordingly  " — (Art.  2,  sec.  6.)  "  Then  the  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as  President " — (Art.  12,  sec.  1,  amend.) 

Another  aspect  of  the  case:  It  was  contemplated  that 
among  possible  events  in  connexion  with  the  Administration 
of  the  Government,  both  the  office  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  might  become  vacant  at  the  same  time.  In  such 
case  it  is  provided  that  Congress  maj  by  law  declare 
"  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  a  President  shall  be  elected." 
Now  is  the  officer  designated  by  the  act  of  Congress,  in  any 
manner  or  sense  t?ie  President?    We  answer  just  as  much 
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80  as  the  Yice-Preaident  is  or  can  be ;  and  the  oath  taken  on 
induction  to  their  respective  chairs,  by  the  Vice-President 
or  the  officer  that  has  by  law  of  Congress  been  named  to  act 
as  President  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Presidency, 
reaches  in  its  obligations  to  all  acts  to  be  done  by  them  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  their  proper  office,  ae  well  aa 
those  possible  extraordinary  ones  superinduced  and  specially 
imposed  upon  them  by  constitutional  allotment.  If  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  inhere  in  certain* 
officers  contingently,  to  be  sure,  but  no  less  inherent  for  that 
reason,  then  the  oath  of  their  proper  ordinary  office,  already 
taken  by  them,  is  sufficient,  and  binds  them.  What  wisdom, 
then,  is  seen  in  the  parading  of  inauguration  and  uselesa 
extra-constitutional  oaths  t 

Again  :  Usage  or  the  universal  custom  in  all  parlia- 
mentary and  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  transactions,  seems  to 
warrant  the  view  taken  of  this  matter.  In  the  diocese  of 
New  York  there  is  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  still  in  office 
and  receiving  salary,  the  functions  of  whose  bishopric  he 
does  not  exercise,  but  another — ^an  instance  quite  analogous  to 
the  political  one  under  consideration — ^and  that  other  recog- 
nising his  proper  relations,  uses  the  style  of  Provieianal 
JBishop.  Though  it  is  written,  ^'his  bishopric  let  another 
take,"  he  will  not  take  it,  only  discharge  its  duties,  nor 
adopt  a  fashion  of  official  signature,  false  in  philosophy,  fialse 
in  principle,  and  false  in  fact,  as  it  would  be  if  the  term 
JBishop  were  used  by  him  without  limitation  while  he  is  a 
person  jtd  vicem  gerit — ^a  mere  vicegerent. 

The  two  instances  cited  above  of  Yice-Presidents,  whom 
constitutional  intendment  placed  in  the  Presidential  chair  to 
act  as  President,  not  to  he  President,  show,  in  some  degree, 
the  progress  of  assumption,  arrogance,  usurpation,  in  the 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  For  the  exercise  of 
povoeTy  they  reach  and  over-reach;  and  not  content  yn&i place j 
like  well-trained  and  lithe  athletes  in  political  gymnastics, 
show  themselves  masters  in  leaping  and  overleaping  all  the 
limits  and  boundaries  of  the  CJonstitution. 

These  ai'e  instances  in  the  Executive  department,  and  are 
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only  nommcdiy  dangerous  to  the  rightB  and  libertieB  of  the 
people.  It  may  be  said  to  be  of  no  importance,  except  to 
the  individaal  whose  ysoity  or  something  else  has  made  him 
so  great  a  dupe.  Let  him  enjoy  his  fancied  greatness ;  let  him 
think  himself  President ;  let  him  write  himself  so  if  he  will; 
surely  the  worst  is  his  own — to  be  laughed  at  in  the  sleeve 
and  set  down  as  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
jackdaw  in  the  plumage  of  the  peacock,  or  player  of  the  part  of 
HJarlequin  in  pasteboard  crown,  with  mock  majesty  in  farci- 
cal antics,  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  National  Gbvemment 
Snt  it  has  been  significantly  said  and  weU  put,  Wha^9  m  a 
name  t  The  insidious  workings  and  attacks  of  tyrants  and 
usurpers  are  always  covert,  and  in  appearance,  trifling  things, 
indifferent ;  the  serpent  coiled  and  in  his  smallest  compass, 
with  the  assumed  color  of  the  surroundings  and  seeming  to 
be  what  he  is  not,  is  not  more  to  be  feared  by  the  unsuspect- 
ing traveller. 

He  w<ndd  be  erowned : 
How  that>iiiight  ehaage  his  nstore,  there's  the  qiiettion. 
It  ie  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 
And  that  oraTes  wary  walking.    Crown  him?    That; 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  pnt  a  sting  in  him, 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 


We  might  instance,  ad  ia^miimm^  the  strides  taken  in  the 
unlawful  exercise  of  power,  but  we  pass  them .  now.  Tk^ 
black  catalogue  of  abuses  and  usurpations  is  absolutely 
frightful. 

The  people  we  J  know  that  in  theory  the  sovereignty  lies 
in  themselves.  But  after  all,  as  Govenmient  is  administered 
by  them,  to  wit,  through  their  representatives,  sovereignty 
changes  place ;  and  like  the  beggar  on  horseback,  the  repre- 
sentative rides  it,  poor  thing,  to— all  know  where!  In 
theory  the  people  are  masters^-the  officers  of  Government 
their  servants ;  but  in  practice  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  The 
people  have  been  invited  to  the  great  Festival  of  Freedom — 
to  an  entertainment  greater  than  that  prepared  by  Boyalty 
for  the  Heir  to  the  Crown,  as  the  parable  has  it,  and,  TmrabUe 
dictu  1  they  make  excuse :  one  has  married  him  a  wife :  an- 
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oiher  has  much  merchandise  to  look  after ;  and  another  has 
bought  him  oxen.  When,  indeed,  will  the  people  awake  to 
their  highest  interests — see  that  they  have  good  Government 
— and  not  snflfer  nsnrpers  in  guise  of  their  representatives,  to 
trample  them  in  the  dnst  ? 

Tonrs,  <fec., 

HosAOB  Dbbsseb. 


VOLCANIC  FLASHES  FEOM  ITALY. 


ContlBQ^  from  p.  98& 

rriHE  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Palermo  was  soon  carried 
JL  to  Naples,  and  a  printed  notice  soon  appeared : 

NuAFOLxrANS :  Spring  to  imitate  the  example  of  your  Sici- 
lian brothers,  and  let  it  be  for  once  forgotten  that  thej  are 
more  heroic  than  you. 

Our  readers  can  fancy  the  feelings  with  which  Ferdinand 
read  the  news  from  Sicily.  He  at  once  ordered  nine  more 
steamers  to  weigh  anchor  for  Palermo,  and  with  five  thousand 
soldiers  of  the  line  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Qen.  De  Sochet,  the  troops  embarked  weeping.  These 
steamers  were  said  to  have  been  prepared  to  sail  to  Trieste 
and  Tenice,  to  take  on  board  Austrian  troops.  The  steamers 
reached  Palermo  the  15th  of  January,  and  landed  their 
troops.  They  attempted  to  penetrate  the  town,  but  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  fire  of  four  cannon  planted  in  the  principal 
street.  The  Count  d'Aguilla,  commandant  of  the  squadron, 
seeing  either  death  or  famine  staring  him  in  the  face,  weighed 
anchor  for  Naples,  to  obtain  reinforcements.  He  wished, 
however,  first  to  bombard  Palermo,  but  the  English  Consul 
protested  against  this  act  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  and 
as  his  protest  could  be  enforced  by  two  heavy  steam  frigates 
that  had  just  looked  in  to  the  dfy,  the  commandant  thought 
it  best  to  withdraw.    The  other  Consuls  of  the  port  united  in 
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this  protest  of  the  English  representative,  *  *  *  "  Tlie  un- 
dersigned, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  incalculable 
disasters  of  any  of  those  great  catastrophes  which  leave  a 
stain  and  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  a  century,  protest 
that  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment  be  spared  in  any  event  to 
a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  in  the  ancient 
and  vast  city  of  Palermo.  If,  however,  which  God  forbid, 
the  commandant  of  the  royal  forces  insists  on  this  savage 
extremity,  the  undersigned  protest  beforehand,  and  with  all 
their  forces,  and  in  the  name  of  their  governments,  against  an 
act  which  most  excite  the  eternal  execration  of  the  civilized 
world." 

This  noble  protest  was  signed  by  representatives  of  all  the 
great  nations,  except  Austria.  In  the  meantime,  the  guards 
of  the  treasury,  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  one  of  artillery, 
with  three  field-pieces,  and  several  detachments  of  the  line 
and  cavalry  stationed  at  Palermo,  deserted  their  banners,  in 
order  not  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  The  town  was  now  in 
possession  of  the  people,  and  their  next  object  was  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  the  castle.  During  this  bloody  conflict  of  two 
days,  the  noblest  ladies  of  the  city  took  charge  of  the  king's 
troops  as  fast  as  they  were  wounded,  carried  them  to  the  best 
houses  of  the  city,  by  which  it  could  be  seen  that  they  were 
making  war  against  an  enemy  who  loved  them — against 
brothers  and  sisters  who,  in  fighting  for  liberty,  cherished  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  humanity.  Women,  too,  fought  by  the 
side  of  men  during  the  entire  struggle,  firing  with  deadly  aim 
from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  houses.  The  sister  of  Meloro 
appeared  astride  a  powerful  horse  at  the  head  of  a  column  of 
five  hundred  men,  whom  she  commanded  for  two  days  with 
most  supernatural  heroism.  Count  d'Aguilla's  steamers  had 
not  returned,  and  his  troops  outside  the  walls  were  decimated 
by  famine  and  the  sword.  Kuggiero  Settimo,  Provisional 
Governor  of  Palermo,  published  four  proclamations,  in  which 
the  deeds  of  the  brave  were  recounted  and  the  progress  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  island  traced — while  the  peasants 
from  distant  quarters  of  Sicily  came  pouring  in  to  fight  for 
the  common  cause,  bringing  provisions  and  arms  and  brave 
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hearts  with  them ;  and  the  steamer  Giglio,  captured  b j  the 
iiiBorgpnts,  coasted  the  island,  spreading  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  carrying  everywhere  good  news  for  the  revolutionists. 

We  return  to  Ferdinand,  When  he  saw  his  brother, 
Count  d'Aguilla,  entering  the  Bay  of  Kaples  with  his 
3quadroD,  bringing  bad  news,  of  course,  from  Palermo,  when 
be  landed  and  asked  for  more  troops,  he  began  to  understand 
that  the  time  for  reforms  had  indeed  come ;  and  while  he 
ordered  another  expedition  for  Palermo,  he  subscribed  for 
ordinances — reforming  the  Oonsulta  of  State  and  the  Provi- 
sional Oouncils  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  proclaiming  the  inde- 
pendence and  separation  of  the  administration  and  tribunals 
of  Sicily  from  thoae  of  JSfaples,  and  appointing  his  brother. 
Count  d'Agnilla,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  island,  naming 
the  principal  o£5.cei8  to  serve  under  him,  and  published  a 
somewhat  liberal  law  for  the  pre8& 

Although  these  reforms  did  not  sweep  away  the  deep-laid 
foundations. of  despotism,  yet  they  wheeled  nine  millions  of 
Italians  into  the  road  of  progress,  and  the  news  was  received 
throughout  Italy  with  the  wildest  fanaticism.  Hen  who  lAet 
in  the  streets  of  Genoa  embraced  each  other  with  tears,  and 
shoots  of  tii^a  la  SioUia  rent  the  sky. 

One  month  before  these  reforms  would  have  allayed  the 
spirits  of  the  SiciUaus.  Bnt  they  had  now  been  exasperated 
by  iamine  and  terror— blood  had  flowed  too  freely  in  Sicily 
not  to  purchase  something  beftter,  and  when  the  news  reached 
that  island  the  people  sent  bade  their  cunes,  and  prepared 
for  a  complete  assertion  of  their  independence.  The  decr^ 
of  the  Consulta  gave  some  sa;ti8faction  to  a  few  minds,  but 
the  law  of  the  press  only  clanked  the  fetter  of  thought  in  the 
gaze  of  the  slave. 

The  22d  of  January  a  skirmish  took  pUce  in  Naples  be- 
tween some  of  the  citizens  and  troops,  which  was  believed  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  The  alarm  was  so  great 
that  the  palace,  of  the  ministry  and  that  of  the  king,  the  cua- 
tom-house  and  other  public  buildiugs  were  closed,  while  a^ 
business  was  suspended.  Every  rumor  increased  the  terror, 
and  from  mcment  to  moment  a  general  explosion  was  appre- 

26 
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bended.  All  who  walked  the  streets  were  pale  and  mute. 
The  police,  till  now  so  ferodoos  and  arbitrary,  were  para- 
lyzed with  fear  lest  the  first  ordinance  shoald  prove  a  brand 
to  fire  the  city.  Its  cowardly  spies,  that  bad  worn  theu*  bra- 
zen faces  so  long  and  so  boldly,  now  looked  no  one  in  tlie  face, 
and  when  gazed  on  cast  down  their  heads  in  shame.  The  King 
took  refbge  aboard  one  of  his  steam-frigates,  and  the  steam 
was  kept  up  day  and  night,  ready  at  any  moment  to  leave 
the  harbor.  Ferdinand  wept  ccaselessly-^he  was  no  longer 
the  ferocious  executioner  signing  a  score  of  death-warrants 
at  a  single  sitting  to  appease  his  thirst  for  blood — the  Nero 
had  sunk  into  the  snivelling  caitiff — the  tiger  into  the  whip- 
ped spaniel.  In  this  terrible  hour,  while  fear  curdled  his 
blood  and  made  his  flesh  creep  on  his  bones,  he  thought  to 
appease  the  popular  indignation  by  setting  at  liberty  Poerio 
and  other  distinguished  martyrs,  and  published  a  decree  of 
amnesty  in  which  he  declared  that,  for  reasons  of  public  tran- 
quillity, they  would  remain  on  an  island  till  some  new  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

Such  reforms,  however,  only  inflamed  the  popular  indigna- 
tion, and  added  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion  its  last  element — 
contempt  for  the  tyrant.  Ferdinand's  subjects  would  be  free, 
and  by  the  assent  of  their  sovereign  to  the  new  Customs' 
League,  which  was  one  of  the  great  reforms  all  Italy  was 
struggling  for,  enter  into  the  Italian  family.  This  the  King 
could  not  conceive — ^it  probably  never  entered  his  head  that 
the  Italians  were  fighting  for  a  great  principle  of  political 
independence,  and  social  and  commercial  progress. 

A  few  days  before  these  concessions,  now  cowardly  and 
uselessly  made,  would  have  placated  the  rage  of  the  King, 
and  awakened  the  dying  hopes  of  the  millions  whom  blind 
tyranny  had  driven  into  rebellion.  The  King  would  not  do  it 
tiben  in  order  not  to  appear  constrained :  when  constrained 
[the  greater  the  humiliation  and  the  harm]  the  people  would 
not  tako  Ihe  boon.  Unpardonable  blundens  were  committed 
by  his  counsellors,  who  resorted  to  every  subterfuge  that  the 
King  might  not  see  the  perilous  state  of  his  government,  his 
crown,  or  himself.    Naples  was  fike  her  own  Vesuvius,  and 
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her  people  were  waiting  the  eruption  pale  and  trembling.  It 
was  sure  to  come.  From  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other 
there  had  been  the  same  mercilees  despotic  reign — the  same 
heroic  passions,  till  despair  had  generated  a  single  cry,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  were  heard  the 
final  words,  for  which  all  Europe  was  waiting —  Yi/oa  la  'Cos- 
tituzione. 

A  general  amnesty  for  all  who  had  joined  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  State  at  any  period,  a  change  of  ministers  and 
the  officers  of  government,  additions  to  the  league  of  Pius 
IX.,  Leo  Poldo,  and  Carlo  Alberto  were  the  guai*antees  the 
people  would  have  accepted  for  the  reforms  conceded.  Some 
of  the  ministers  had  even  counselled  the  King  not  to  lose 
time,  and  to  publish  at  once  a  constitution — that  any  decree 
short  of  that  would  be  thrown  away,  since  no  confidence 
would  be  felt  in  decrees  without  a  guarantee — a  natural  fruit 
of  his  violated  faith,  and  of  the  perpetual  abuse  the  govern- 
ment had  made  of  its  powers.  But  del  Oarretto  and  Oode 
still  swayed  the  mind  of  the  King. 

At  Pal^mo  the  battles  with  the  people  still  continued. 
Other  steamers  arrived  with  new  troops  of  Ferdinand,  which 
would  have  swelled  the  royal  forces  to  fifteen  thousand  men, 
but  the  dead,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  deserters  had  dimi- 
nished their  numbers  one-third.  All  the  provinces  of  the 
Idngdom  had  now  learned  the  weakness  of  the  government 
and  sent  back  theif  shouts  of  sympathy  to  Sicily.  Oouncils 
of  state  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  often  lasted  until 
midnight  All  the  royal  princes  assisted,  and  the  Prince  of 
Salerno  spoke  strongly  of  reforms  and  concessions. 

Del  Oarretto,  who  saw  the  storm  approaching,  and  knew 
that  it  was  too  late  to  keep  it  off,  was  continually  visiting  the 
liberals  and  courting  their  favor.  The  king  knew  it,  and  at 
last,  as  the  veil  fell  from  his  eyes,  he  saw  what  honest  men 
had  long  before  told  him  through  the  press,  that  he  was 
nourishing  a  viper  in  his  bosom,  who  would  at  last  bite  him 
like  a  serpent  and  sting  him  like  an  adder. 
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FKENCH  LrTERATURE. 


"  Verbaque  proTiflam  rem  non  intiU  Mqnentar/ 


IT  18  a  carious  fact  that  the  works  of  French  writers,  rich 
as  they  are  in  the  yarious  departments  of  history,  poetry, 
and  romance,  are  comparatively  imknown  to  our  people, 
whikt  every  emanati<m  from  the  pen  of  an  English  author  is 
so  eagerly  bought  up  that  the  question  of  an  international 
copyright  has  been  a  frequent  subject  for  diplomatic  discus- 
sion. 

In  spite  of  our  boasted  freedom  from  prejudice,  the  cry  of 
immorality  which  English  journals  have  always  set  up  about 
their  continental  neighbors,  has  prejudiced  us  against  this 
vast  field  for  literary  research. 

But  as  the  miner  is  not  deterred  from  working  up  die  rich 
veins  of  gold  on  account  of  the  presence  of  alloy,  so  the 
reviewer  should,  whilst  avoiding  the  immoral  and  profane, 
accept  with  pleasure  the  works  of  such  anthers  as  come 
clothed  in  a  pure  and  classic  garb. 

What  can  be  more  chaste  than  the  writings  of  Lamartin^, 
the  statesman,  philosopher,  and  poet,  the  history  of  whose 
life,  written  by  himself,  has  lately  enchanted  all  readers? 
"What  more  pathetic  than  his  description  of  the  fisherman  of 
Naples,  and  the  lovely  Graziellaf 

Chateaubriand,  the  noble  and  high-minded,  has  selected  a 
portion  of  our  country  for  the  scene  of  the  finest  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  described  in  glowing  colors  the  lofty  spirit  of  those 
primitive  races  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  our  western  rivers. 
We  have  always  had  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  held  up 
to  our  admiration  as  representing  historical  facts  dressed  in 
the  agreeable  coating  of  romance,  in  this  way  gently  luring 
the  ignorant  to  follow  the  stream  of  knowledge  to  its  source. 
But  in  a  far  more  eminent  degree  do  the  writings  of  Dumas, 
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efmbracing  as  they  do  1^  whole  period  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  to  the  great  rerolation,  and  showing  the 
natural  conrse  of  evente,  presenting  a  piotare  of  French  life 
and  manners  always  interesting,  though  not  always  strictly 
aeenrate,  amply  carry  out  this  idea.    Who  has  not  heard  of 
Monte  Oristo,  that  miracle  of  imagination  which  has  attached 
a  perpetual  celebrity  to  die  Chateau  d'lf,  and  whose  visions  of 
wealth  are  more  gorgeous  than  those  of  the  Arabian  Night»— 
a  work  which,  when  dramatized,  required  three  nights  for  its 
representation,  and  kept  all  Paris  enthralled  in  wonder  2 
Passing  orerthe  '<  Wandering  Jew,"  and  "  Mysteries  of  Paris," 
which  hare  become  part  of  our  railway  literature,  and  in 
wretched  tranriations  circulate  through  the  land,  we  come  to 
the  legitimate  romance^  as  ittustrated  in  the  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  of  Yictor  Hugo,  and  the  works  of  Balzac,  stretching 
through  hundreds  of  vohimes  and  representing  with  minutest 
accuracy,  not  only  the  passions  of  the  mind,  but  every  sur- 
rounding object    G^i^  Sand,  as  she  styles  herself,  has 
written  many  thiugs  of  which  the  fastidious  cannot  approve, 
and  her  own  life  presents  a  sad  catalogue  of  errors ;  but  the 
beauties  of  Oonsuelo  wiU  give  her  a  lasting  place  amongst 
the  writers  of  romance.   Alfred  de  Vigny ,  the  author  of  "  Cinq 
Mars,"  a- work  which  presents  a  poweffcd  description  of  Eich- 
elieu,  that  great  Cardinal,  who  by  the  force  of  his  genius  held  a 
king  under  his  control,  and  broke  on  the  scaffold  the  power 
of  the  haughtiest  arisloeracyv  of  his  time,  has  also  contributed 
to  the  standard  literature  of  his  country  a  work  of  deep 
thought  and  profound  re^daroh,  entitled  ^^  Souvenirs  de  Servi** 
tude  et  Grandeur  Militaire,"  in  which  he  shows  us  the  mar* 
tial  force  of  that  country  whi^,  by  its  conscriptian,  has  con- 
verted its  people  into  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  is  able  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  bring  an  overwhelming  power  to  bear  upon 
any  point  it  may  select. 

AJfred  de  Musset,  Octave  Feuillet,  and  Gustave  Flaubert^ 
are  amongst  the  rising  novelists  of  the  day.  The  first  work 
of  the  latter,  which  appeared  in  1857^  and  is  entitled  Madatne 
Bovary,  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  French  public^ 
in  whose  eyes  the  immoralities  it  laid  bare  wero  ipore  than 
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compensaled  by.the  mAgaificent  picture  of  retributive  justice 
with  which  it  winds  up.  With  unalloyed  aatiflfactioii,  how- 
ever, we  must  sabmit  to  the  notice  of  the  moot  scmpulona 
reader  the  wori^  of  Edmund  About  and  Madame  Beybaud. 

Henry  Beyle,  who  aesumed  the  nom  de  plume  of  Stendhal, 
although  his  ^'  Chartreuse  de  Farme"  and  ^^  Promenades  dans 
Kome  "  will  be  long  remembered,  was  nev^  able  to  realize 
the  humble  object  of  his  wishes,  an  income  of  $800,  to  enable 
him  to  lounge  in  the  salons  of  his  beloved  Paris^  but  in  order 
to  obtain  his  daily  bread,  was  tied  down  to  a  consulate  in 
Civita  Yecchia,  .where  he  breathed  his  last,  lo<ddng  eagerly 
towards  that  France  which  crowns  his  memory,  though  she 
did  not  realize  his  worth  whilst  alive.  We  often  find  that  the 
tribute  of  praise  is  exclusively  arrogated  where  two  persons 
are  associated  in  any  great  work,  not  by  him  who  performs 
the  labor,  but  rather  by  the  superficial  polisher,  who,  through 
a  happy  expression  east  at  random  here  and  there,  relieves  it 
firom  the  dullness  incident  to  deep  reseaitsh.  A  recent  law- 
suit has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  Dumas  has  for  years 
been  wearing  the  laurels  that  belonged  of  right  to  Auguste 
Magnet,  whilst  the  ^'Maison  de  Baigneur,"  ''  La  Belle  Grabri- 
elle,"  and  ^^  Le  Bossu  "  of  the  latter  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is 
the  Dumas  with  whom  we  have  alternately  laughed  and 
cried,  and  that  the  dark-complexioned  Alexander  has  a  heart 
in  accordance  with  his  color. 

Paul  Ferval  and  Alphonse  de  Gondreeourt,  going  on  the 
idea  that  we  could  not  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  have 
spun  out  romances  of  six  and  seven  volumes.  The  latter,  in  his 
^'  Mysteries  of  London,"  set  the  example  of  bringing  to  light 
the  dark  shades  of  metropolitan  life.  Beranger,  though  he 
has  passed  away,  still  lives  through  his  songs  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  Whilst  noticing  these  ''  speciosa  mira- 
cula,"  let  us  not  forget  the  subject  of  historic  research, 
which,  with  all  the  interest  of  romance,  possenes  moreover 
the  charm  of  truth. 

August  Thierry  is  the  father  of  modem  French  history* 
His  ^'  Lettres  sur  I'Eistoire  de  la  France,"  and  his  '^  Conqu^te 
de  1' Angleterre  par  les  Kormands,"  commend  themselves  to  all 
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who  woijild  wish  to  be  versed  ia  that  scienoe  which  Bacon  has 
apdy  described   as  ^^  philosophy   teaching   by  example/' 
Guisot,  the  j^ilosoj^er  and  atatesman,  will  enjoy  in  fatnre 
ages  a  higher  reputation  aa  the  author  of  the  best  lives  of 
Crcmkwell  and  Monk>  and  Ihe  most  masterly  views  of  the 
English  BevolutioQ,  than  as  a  member  of  the  last  cabinet  of 
the  so-ciUed  ^^  Napoleon  of  Peace."  Whilst  his  contemporary, 
Thiers,  will  also  go  down  to  posterity  under  Ihe  auspices  of 
his  brilliant  History  of  the  Sepublic,  Consulate,  and  Em- 
pire, rather  than  as  the  propounder  of  Utopian  schemes  of 
government,  or  as  a  candidate  for  forensic  honors.    Cousin, 
the  founder  of  the  eclectic  school  of  history,  is  the  author  of 
the  ^  Etudes  Historiques."    Radical  too  as  his  doctrines  are, 
the  ^-  History  of  the  Bevolution"  by  Michelet  commands  our 
respectful  attention ;  whilst  Louis  Blanc,  the  dreaded  bugbear 
of  those  who  look  upon  a  republic  as  the  prelude  to  a  reign 
of  terror  in  France,  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  produced  the 
most  liberal  and  impartial  view  of  the  last  ten  years  of  Louis 
Philippe.    The  first  Kapoleon  consoled  the  wretched  hours 
of  his  encagement  at  St.  Helena  by  an  autobiographic  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  his  wonderful  life,  and  the  present 
Emperor  was  known  as  an  author  before  he  guided  tlie 
destinies  of  France.    Shut  off  from  political  excitement,  the 
active  energies  o(  the  French  find  vent  in  scientific  disquisi- 
tions and  descriptions  of  real  and  imaginary  sorrows.    The 
life,  writings,  and  death  of  Gerard  de  j^orval  form  subjects 
of  interest  and  proofs  of  the  effects  of  misguided  genius. 
Each  number  of  the/^Bevue  de  Deux  Mondee,"  the  ablest 
work  of  its  kind^  contains  portions  of  novels,  admirable  in 
their  style,  and  in  interest  superior  to  anything  our  own 
writers  produce.    A  small  work  by  Mery,  called  ^^  Les  Nuits 
Anglaises,"  containing  admirable  sketches  of  .English  society, 
manners,  and  scenery,  speaking  of  that  universal  weariness 
which  distinguishes  the  higher  ord^^s,  he  says :  ^  The  height  * 
of  material  civilization  engenders  a  malady  of  the  soul  which 
destroys  the  body.    A  high  road  sanded  like  the  alley  of  a 
park,  a  house  where  you  can  lay  yom*  hand  upon  everything, 
are  fine  inventions  undoubtedly.     Unfortunately  man  is  not 
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bom  to  roll  tiirongh  life  on  a  velvdt  cat^t.  To  its.  asperi- 
ties we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasing  irritationfl  of  exifitence. 
One  expires  of  languor  on  a  smooth  plane.  Spleen  is  bom 
in  Oxford  stafeet  between  the  gas  and  the  sidewalk.  I  have 
seen,''  says  he,  *^  millionaires  avaricions  and  perishing  of 
ennni.  At  first  I  did  not  understand  tbem,  it  ie  so  easy; 
said  I,  to  exchange  a  guinea  for  an  exeitement  or  a  pleasure. 
These  uafin'tunate  millionaires  have  an  instinct  which  tells 
them  to  refuse  a  shilling  to  a  man  whom  a  shilling  would 
raise  to  the  height  of  ecstaey.  Avarice  is  not  always  a  stupid 
love  of  useless  riches ;  it  is  sometimes  a  profound  calculation 
of  wickedness." 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  French  theatre,  rich  as  it  is  in 
varied  interest,  and  depicting  every  shade  of  emotion — a 
theatre  at  which  no  piece  receives  a  second  representation 
unless  it  has  undergone  the  critical  ordeal  and  obtained  the 
imprimatur  of  a  Parisian  audience. 

Carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  author,  Rachel  displayed, 
in  her  performance  of  Oamille,  Phedre,  and  Hermione,  the 
concentrated  fury  which  distinguished  the  originals.  Whilst 
the  gentle  Bistori  draws  tears  from  an  appreciative  public 
at  the  sorrows  of  Marie  Stuart  and  Yirginie. 

Kever  shall  we  forget  the  effect  produced  upon  us  by 
the  first  French  play  we*  saw  represented  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9aifl.  It  was  called  ^^  Les  Contes  de  la  Beine  de  !Navarre,"  and 
the  j»incipal  part  was  taken  by  Madeline  Brohan,  a  young 
actress,  who  charmed  as  much  by  her  personal  beauty  and 
purity  of  character  as  by  her  masterly  conception  of  the  parts 
she  performed.  Her  subsequent  history  is  truly  touching. 
Befosing  the  most  brilliant  offers,  she  married,  for  love,  an 
actor  who  had  long  possessed  her  affections,  >and  looked  for 
ward  to  that  domestic  happiness  which  she  was  not  destined 
to  enjoy.  Blindness,  that  greatest  of  human  a£9ictions,  came 
'upon  her,  and  she  who  used  to  lead  others  by  her  charms,  is 
now  useless  and  dependent  The  history  of  Bachel  is  one  of 
those  wonderful  prooib  of  the  power  of  genius  to  overcome 
difficulties  apparently  impassable  which  stand  out  as  prises 
in  the  lottery  of  life.    At  the  age  of  twelve,  ragged,  dirfy^, 
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and  barefooted,  she  sang  in  the  public  streets.  A  few  jears^ 
later,  and  notwithstanding  her  Hebrew  origin  and  worse  than 
doubtful  moral  reputation,  she  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
yirtiiouB  and  high^oned  Queen  of  England  a  golden  crown, 
with  the  simple  inscription,  ^^  Yictoria  to  Bachel" — wonder- 
ful acknowledgment  mat  the  queen  of  song  was  the  equal  of 
earthl  J  sovereigns  I  When  we  reflect  upon  this,  we  muet 
acknowledge  that  the  discipline  of  life  is  not  the  same  to  all, 
and  that  great  talents,  engendering,  as  thej  do,  great  tempta- 
tions, require  for  their  possessor  a  greater  margin  of  charity, 
a  different  rule  of  judgment,  and  a  more  enlightened  tribu- 
nal, than  ordinary  mortals  can  expect. 

A  careful  weighing  of  even  the  small  portion  of  French  lite- 
rature which  we  have  submitted,  will,  we  tiiink,  convince  all 
^candid  minds  that  the  prejudice  which  has  hiAerto  shut  out 
from  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen  tibis  vast  intellectual 
store,  is  unfounded,  that  the  proline  element  is  inconsidera- 
ble when  i>pposed  to  its  many  attractions  and  its  numerous 
instructive  lessons ;  and  we  therefore  commend  it  as  a  good 
Bubstitute  for  the  ephemeral  productions  of  our  pletlioric 
and  redundant  press. 


AN  AUTOBIO&BAPHY. 


SHALL  I  write  this  history  for  the  world  (  is  a  question  I 
have  often  propounded  to  myself^  and  have  as  often  de- 
liberately answered,  No !  What  does  this  world  care  for  a 
story  like  mine  t  there  is  nothing  in  it  flattering  either  to  its 
Tice  or  its  folly,  save  where  destiny  usurped  the  place  of  de- 
sire-—in  whose  hands  I  became  an  actor,  not  a  master,  nor  an 
anthor.  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  greater  or  less  courage 
than  other  men  who  have  seen  as  much,  or,  what  is  more 
important,  feU  as  much  as  L  But  why  should  I  write  f  The 
world  is  fiill  of  books,  and  every  head  and  heart  contains  a 
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history  better  thto  erer  book  oonTejedi  be  it  written  nerw 
80  cunDinglj.  Bat  I  haye  felt  too  keenly  all  my  thoughtB, — 
they  were  too  deep  and  weird.  They  one  by  ooe  have  grown 
to  worlds,  and  coldly,  hopelessly,  have  wandered  off  sonless 
and  loveless.  Or,  yet  again,  with  fiery  ardor  have  aspired  to 
heaven,  beauty,  love,  and  every  form  of  ezcellenoe — ^blend- 
ing life  with  life,  and  soul  with  souL  Sach  has  it  been  with 
me. 

I  am  naturally  melandioly, — early  fortune  had  much  to  do 
with  its  development,  and  long  since  has  it  become  a  faculty 
within  me.  I  have  struggled  much  with  it,  but  it  will  gain 
at  times  ascendancy  over  me — seeing  with  its  eyes,  feeling 
with  its  touch,  breathing  with  its  breath,  believing  with  its 
heart  Then  do  I  shrink  from  joy  as  from  an  adder's  sting, 
and  draw  around  me  a  garment  of  thick  clouds,  and  bathe 
myself  in  Lethean  waves  that  I  may  cease  even  to  remember 
love  or  hope.  Oh,  it  is  terrible  in  this  bright  world  of  ours 
with  eyes  to  see  not,  with  ears  to  hear  not,  with  hearts  to 
love  not.  The  sweet  and  the  beautiful  might  not  exist  for 
us, — and  God  we  banish  from  his  heaven,  and  make  the 
world  a  prayerless,  hopeless,  godless,  heavenless  waste. 

You  cannot  wonder  why  I  have  hesitated  to  write  this  his- 
tory— why  I  should  lay  myself  divested  of  my  reserve  before 
you.  The  world  I  have  not  loved — ^its  pomps,  nor  honoiB — 
nor  have  I  bowed  myself  before  its  idols,  nor  cried  aloud  in 
affirmation  of  its  gods.  Let  it  for  ever  remain  unwritten, 
unread,  except  in  its  letters  of  fire,  and  let  me  live  as  far 
removed  from  that  world's  sympathy  as  I  am  from  fear  or 
love  of  it  Thus  have  I  reasoned  with  myself.  Then  have  I 
felt  high  and  proud  of  heart — daring  thoughts  would  take 
possession  of  me,  and  spirits  of  ice  and  fire  would  reign  like 
demons  over  me.  But  I  cannot  always  keep  myself  to  that 
dread  height  SuddenlyTT~it  may  be  a  word  heard  in  a 
crowd — a  glance  when  the  soul  for  a  moment  leaps  into 
an  eye — a  second  of  silence  damming  up  the  torrent  of 
my  thoughts — an  unbidden  tear — ^and  all  is  changed,  as  a 
clouded  world  is  by  a  bursting  sun.  Soft,  rose^hued  colors 
will  spread  themselves  like  an  enchantment  over  me — ^visions 
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long  unseen  will  come  thronging  backi  and  wild  mnsic-too* 
gueB  will  breathe  around  me  strains  such  as  they  sang  in  the 
deliciouB  sunsets  of  the  long  ago*  Then  will  the  ice  temples 
of  my  heart  melt  away  before  a  thousand  thronging,  ardent, 
rose- wreathed  heads — the  cold,  fiery  smile  pass  from  my  lips, 
and  rich,  gushing  thought-life  will  come  flashing  back  into 
my  wintry  eyes* 

Ah,  poor  world !  poor  life !  I  have  fiEdlen  a  prey  to  the 
gloomy  years — ^they  have  overcome  me  like  the  tempest  in 
heaven,  and  their  surcharged  bosoms  have  poured  out  woes 
like  rain  upou  me.  Yet  I  must  write — ^it  is  fate  commands 
me — ^bis  injunction  is  immutable  and  supreme.  And  I  can 
now  see  his  ghostly  finger  pointing  out  one  by  one,  along  the 
deserts  I  have  crossed,  the  mouldering  tombs  of  tliose  who 
fell  beside  me  while  yet  the  days  were  young.  They  were 
thrice  fortunate ;  the  world  they  had  not  known,  and  in  the 
purity  of  hfe,  sweet  and  unsulUed,  they  went  up  into  eternity. 
The  grass  is  greener  upon  their  homes,  for  the  tears  that 
were  poured  so  lavishly  then  sank  deep  into  the  yielding  soil. 
They  have  departed  into  the  future  life, — calmly  they  laid 
their  wearied  heads  at  rest,  and  poured,  with  white  and  fal- 
tering lips,  their  last,  deep  prayers  over  the  hapless  living  of 
their  love. 

But  let  me  dream,  anon  will  I  fetter  myself,  every  disguise 
tear  away,  and  thou  shalt  stand  speechless  before  my  bared 
bosom  and  its  thousand  fiery  tongues.  Deep,  soft,  wild,  un- 
earthly dreams — cold,  strange,  and  unholy  foreshadowings  of 
the  unknown  and  awful.  Yet  they  do  curdle  the  blood  of 
the  heart,  and  overcome  us  like  death — sending  us  mourning 
at  imaginary  tombs,  and  praying  to  imaginary  gods.  They 
gather  laurels  for  our  brows  from  the  yew,  and  for  the  olive 
they  wave  the  cypress  bough  before  our  eyes.  They  bury 
the  sweet  living,  and  we  weep  not,  and  the  dead  of  many 
years  they  call  up  out  of  their  scattered  tombs,  to  upbraid  us 
with  many  neglected  or  forgotten  vows ;  they  change  their 
^destinies  as  by  enchantment;  the  wasted  and  dried  blood 
rushes  through  hearts  where  long  have  laia  the  yellow 
wonns,  and  sends  them  beating  again  with  all  their  primi- 
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tive  thonglitB.  The  cold  and  forbidding,  inveeted  with  Aeir 
breath,  become  things  dear  and  familiar — ^images  of  lost 
loves,  or  bright  creations  of  Ae  sonl.  In  onr  grateful  hearts 
thej  take  up  abode,  and  we  feel  blessed.  Thej  sing  ns  songs 
that  sweet  lips  sang  ere  they  were  wedded  to  the  valley's 
dnst.  They  rule  us  wifli  a  song  of  love — they  harrow  us  with 
a  shriek  of  woe. 

There  was  a  majestic  man,  of  sweet  demeanor.  His  brow 
was  pure  and  bright  as  the  summer  cloud.  It  is  long  years 
ago,  but  he  alone  is  perfect  in  the  chaotic  waste  of  memory. 
Within  a  darkened  room,  close  to  an  open  casement,  he  sits 
in  thought — or  gazes  down  that  crimson  river  where  the  sun- 
set pours  its  glory,  or  where  the  mighty  forest  spreads  its 
wilderness  of  shade — or  up  into  that  grey  heaven  with  vain, 
longing-like  eyes.  Anon  he  paces  through  the  birth-day 
room  with  hesitating  steps.  What  is  that  of  all  the^  woiid 
which  plays  so  sadly  and  fitfully  upon  that  noble  brow,  and 
gazes  so  hopelessly  out  of  those  fond  eyes  t  Ah,  that  is  no 
dream,  it  is  too  cold  and  unreal  I  Some  strange  spell  has 
seized  upon  that  glorious  form.  A  door  is  hastily  thrown 
open,  and  a  bright-haired,  laughing  child  rushes  into  thoee 
extended  arms.  For  a  time  the  absorbing  shadows  have 
withdrawn  the  angry  forms  from  that  pale  face.  He  gazes 
wistfully  and  long  upon  the  child,  and  presses  it  with  a  con- 
vulsive fervor  to  his  breast, — ^holding  it  ttom  him,  and  then 
again  encircling  it  with  his  arms,  or  pillowing,  with  a  sigh, 
its  head  against  his  hectic  cheek.  But  now  it  sleeps ;  its  eyes 
have  closed ;  its  little  hands  are  laid  at  rest.  It  sleeps— <leli- 
dous  visions  fill  its  young  soul — ^upon  a  father's  breast. 

I  look  again  down  the  long  vista  of  the  dead  years,  but  he 
is  gone — he,  the  first  and  last,  has  faded  back  into  the  gloom 
that  lies  like  a  mantle  there ;  and  now  the  fitful  winds  heave 
one  long,  moaning  strain  of  music,  and  faintly  through  my 
tear-blinded  eyes  I  can  see  the  last  of  a  long  train  of  mourners 
disappear  beyond  a  rising  hill,  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust  slowly 
ascends  from  the  earth  and  spreads  itself  along  the  sky,  and 
then  a  wail,  like  one  in  agony,  and  all  is  gone — he  is  gone. 

But  where,  then,  was  that  child  f  for  we  must  follow  his 
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footsteps  like  as  the  banter  follows  his  prej.  Where  was  lie 
then?  Why  did  he  live  where  all  who  dared  to  love  him 
died?  Died  like  the  good  alooe  can  hope — where  perfect 
love  had  hallowed  every  thought,  and  thoughts  had  become 
angels  from  all  the  world  beneath  to  Qod  4uid  heaven  above. 

Drearily,  sadly,  dragged  the  desolate  day.  Oh  Heaven, 
as  I  look,  my  veiy  life-blood  settles  in  its  arteries  I  No  joy — 
no  hope.  Everything  cold  and  wan  with  woe.  And  yet  he 
grew — ^with  every  day  came  new  wisdom,  as  well  as  new 
grief.  Sorrow  encircled  him,  and  heartless  people  fed  him, 
day  by  day,  with  what  to  him  was  poison.  But  I  will  hasten, 
for  my  soul  is  sick  with  that  pale  picture.  The  child  mean- 
while has  grown  into  a  boy — slight  and  delicate — yet  in  his 
eyes  the  beholder  well  might  see  there  was  a  spirit  that  in 
time  would  turn  to  stone  each  one  who  dared  control  him  I 
Strange  feelings  wonld  at  times  overpower  him,  and  images 
and  thoughts  would  spread  over  his  being  a  delicious  lan- 
guor. 

In  the  gloom  of  night  he  wanders  alone  by  the  starlit 
river — a  thousand  golden  love-dreams  knocking  at  the  por- 
tals o!  his  unwilling  heart  Ah,  he  had  grown  sceptical  and 
cardess — and  he  so  young!  Agonized  words  would  break 
from  him,  and  floods  of  tears  would  weU  forth  out  of  his  long- 
ing eyes.  Grief  and  pain  had  almost  done  their  work  upon 
him,  whose  highest  joy  had  been  to  love  mankind.  Yet 
there  was  a  destiny  even  then  in  that  pale  sky  that  should 
have  aroused  him  as  from  a  sleep  of  death — before  which 
every  bond  should  break,  and  night  itself  should  flee  away. 
He  knew  it  not,  but  then  he  walked  her  paths,  or  fed  upon 
her  food,  or  bowed  himself  unknowingly  to  all  her  votaries 
— ^learning  ere  yet  his  heart  had  found  another  than  its  fiery 
throbs,  to  call  in  words  of  a  divinest  sound  upon  the  genius 
of  his  haunted  soul.  But  yet  she  did  not  come  to  him,  his 
feverish  eyes  could  not  mark  her  outline,  but  ever  as  he 
sought  to  clutch  her  to  his  breast  she  faded  back  into  the 
finer  air,  but  from  her  lips  poured  forth  a  strain  of  song  so 
spiritual  and  grand,  he  fain  consoled  his  heart  with  its  defeat. 

Like  a  spirit  he  haunts  old  ruins,  through  every  ^chamber 
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with  its  midnight  winds  he  strays,  and  lulls  himself  with 
hymns  the  shredded  tapestry  lispeth  to  its  departed  fame.  It 
is  a  life  of  Are — ^heart,  brain,  blood,  all  fire.  But  he  passes 
now  from  all  who  knew  him,  out  from  the  poisoned  circle  of 
his  destroyers.  Like  an  angel  on  whom  the  Evil  One  has 
worked  a  spell,  he  is  withdrawn  from  them.  Forth  he  rushes 
into  the  embracing  world.  New  life,  new  hope,  dawn  upon 
him,  and  he  smiles  under  the  inspiration  of  joy.  Oh,  For- 
tune, he  is  thine  I  Into  thy  hands  do  I  commit  his  destiny, 
for  henceforth  I  make  his  life  my  own.  Thus  let  it  pass. 
Though  I  have  dreamed  it  over  these  pages  there  is  a  deeper 
name  for  all  this.  Call  it  real  or  unreal,  bom  out  of  the 
night  of  my  thoughts,  or  coming  over  me  like  the  breath  of 
the  pestilence,  I  have  felt  it,  and  it  is  enough. 


MUSIC  AND  AETDSTB.— THE  ITALIAN  OPERA   IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


rALIAN  OPERA,  for  many  years  considered  by  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  as  a  sort  of  exgtic,  and 
which  has  alternately  flourished  and  declined  in  consequence 
thereof, — now  flickering  like  the  dim  light  of  the  cathedral 
taper,  now  smouldering  in  the  mist  of  prejudice — a  prejudice 
greatly  strengthened  by  almost  incessant  public  and  private 
imeutes  amongst  its  immediate  representatives  and  managers; 
by  quarrels  amongst  artists ;  by  the  petty  jealousies  of  innu- 
merable Prime  Donne,  the  caprice  of  presumptuous,  self- 
conceited  Tenors,  and  the  absurd  squabbling  of  the  some- 
what more  pliable,  though  partially  conceited  Baritones  and 
Bassos, — ^having  at  length  forced  its  way  through  the  mass 
of  charred  lumber  and  rubbish  thrown  around  and  heaped 
upon  it,  and  shooting  forth  something   akin  to  a  brilliant 
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flame,  is  already  beginning  to  shed  a  somewhat  more  certain 
light  and  warmth  over  the  scenes  of  its  alternate  triumphs 
and  defeats,  it  may  not  prove  altogether  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  its  history  and 
progress  since  its  introduction  into  our  midst.  "Without  par- 
ticularizing as  to  dates,  or  attempting  to  set  forth  in  chrono- 
logical order  its  scores  of  resuscitations,  therefore,  we  will 
speak  only  in  general  terms  of  its  managers,  its  representa- 
tives, and  its  patrons.  First,  however,  we  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  our  national  taste  for  music — for 
music  as  an  Art  and  a  Science — as  it  existed  some  years  ago; 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  somewhat  peculiar  in  cha- 
racter as  well  as  feeble  in  development. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  perfectly  understood  by  all  who  have 
taken  the  least  interest  in  the  matter,  that  but  comparatively 
few  years  ago,  prejudice  against  music — ^that  is,  scientific 
music — ^was  so  excessively  powerful  throughout  the  States 
as  to  almost  entirely  exclude  it  from  the  sanctuary ;  that,  to 
attempt  the  singing  of  a  psalm  or  hymn  in  any  other  than 
the  style  peculiar  to  the  times, — a  style  anything  but  artistic 
or  soul-stirring, — ^was  a  certain  signal  for  immediate  conten- 
tion and  dissension  amongst  multitudes  assembled  for  public 
worship ;  that  old  ladies  who  had  taken  with  them  to  the 
meeting-house  foot-stoves  well  loaded  with  hickory  coals — 
all  other  stoves  being  strictly  prohibited-— and  whose  aversion 
for  the  tones  of  a  flute  or  the  sounds  of  a  bass-viol,  knew 
no  bounds, — ^would  catch  up  such  stoves  and  dart  from  the 
congregation  like  frightened  fkwns  at  the  v.ery  first  sound  of 
a  tune  that  in  the  least  varied  in  time  or  rhythm  from  the 
standard  diemselves  had  adopted  as  being  most  appropriate. 
It  is  equally  well  understood,  that  such  individuals  possessed 
no  truer  or  higher  appreciation  of  scientific  music  than  they 
did  of  astronomy  or  the  fine  arts ;  that  to  such  no  tune  was 
suitably  sung  not  sung  in  the  drawling  style  peculiar  to  the 
period ;  that  no  sounds  were  impressive,  solemn,  or  devo- 
tional if  free  from  the  diabolical  nasal  twang  then  adopted 
and  practised  by  most  congregations  and  societies  through- 
out the  Union ;  that,  indeed,  to  have  executed  a  tune  as 
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written  by  the  composer  woold  liave  boeo  considered  almost 
an  unpardonable  offence ;  that,  even  outside  the  sanctuary, 
an  individual  who  should  hare  presumed  to  execute  a  piece 
of  music  as  it  was  really  intended  to  be  executed,  would 
have  been  pronounced  both  airish  and  presumptuous,  and 
looked  upon  with  a  smUe  of  contempt  or  a  glance  of  deri- 
sion. All  this,  we  say,  is  perfectly  understood.  And  then 
who  does  not  remember  when,  upon  ih&  introduction  into 
churches  of  organs,  what  gigantic  opposition  was  urged 
against  the  noieasure  by  most  of  their  members ;  when  pew- 
holders  vacated  pews — ^when  communicants  withdrew  from 
the  communion  table  and  the  church — when  societies  be- 
came  completely  disorganized — ^when  partizan  feuds  sprang 
up  and  spread  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  % 

Very  well.  Holding  to  views  like  these,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  our  people  made  but  slow  progress  in  the  art 
and  science  of  music.  True,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  by  his 
meritorious  energy  and  enterprise,  Lowell  Mason  created  an 
improved  taste  for,  and  introduced  an  entirely  new  style  of 
music,  though  music  of  a  special  kind.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mason's 
efforts  were  entirely  directed  towards  the  improvement  of 
sacred  music — ^to  accomplish  which  object  he  devoted  an 
abundance  of  time  and  labor  to  compiling  and  arranging 
many  of  the  tunes  at  the  present  time  so  popular  throughout 
not  only  the  United  States  but  Europe.  These  productioDS 
he  presented  to  the  public,  in  convenient  form  and  commen- 
dable style,  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length  his  name  and 
fame  became  as  familiar  to  our  citizens  generally  as  those 
of  Lindley  Murray  and  Noah  Webster.  Nor  has  the  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Mason  in  this  respect  passed  unheeded.  On  the 
contrary,  many  lesser  lights  have  flashed  up  at  various  inter- 
vals, and  have  flooded  th^  markets  with  books  and  tunes ; 
none  of  which,  however,  evince  much  talent,  either  present 
or  projective.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mason  still  stands  deservedly 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  both  as  an  arranger  and 
compiler  of  Sacred  Music,  and  surely  need  apprehend  little 
or  no  inconvenience  from  the  restless  ambition  of  his  less 
able  competitors. 


I 
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^1  In  addition  to  his  efforts  in  the  particulars  referred  to,  Mr. 

r  Mason  was  commendablj  actire  in  the  production  of  several 

tt  of  the  minor  oratorios  and  sacred  works  of  some  of  the  oldest 

^  and  best  composers.   Beyond  these  bounds,  however,  we  think 

ft  he  di4  not  venture;  and  the  next  movement  in  the  right  direc- 

e  tion,  worthy  of  mention,  was  the  advent  of  Mdlle.  Garcia,  after- 

t  wards  better  known  as  Madame  Malibran.     This  celebrated 

I  vocalist  infused  new  life  into  all  the  few  lovers  of  music — of 

f  scientific  music — who  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  her 

d  efforts.    In  such  a  respect,  therefore,  she  achieved  a  lasting 

s  triumph.      Yet,  so  far  from  achieving  a  pecuniary  triumph 

i  for  the  manageme;it,  she  left  it  at  the  close  of  her  engage- 

c  ment  sadly  embarrassed. 

Kor  was  such  a  result  in  the  least  astonishing.     On  the 
P  contrary,  it  might  very  reasonably  have  been,  and  probably 

f  was  anticipated  by  all  who  rightly  comprehended  the  exist- 

3  ing  deplorable  state  of  musical  taste  and  discrimination  in 

the  metropolis,  and  throughout  the  country  generally.  Nay, 
it  was  far  less  an  effort  to  administer  to  an  existing  apprecia- 
tive taste  for  music  of  a  higher  order,  than  an  attempt  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  such  appreciative  taste ;  and  the  seed  thus 
sown,  though  apparently  scattered  broadcast  upon  barren 
soil,  did  not  wither  and  decay,  but  germinated  and  became 
slowly  but  surely  cultivated  into  something  akin  to  a  healthy 
though  not  remarkably  thrifty  plant. 

The  next  candidate  of  voluntary  sacrifice  upon  the  newly- 
erected  sacrificial  altar  was  poor  Palmo.  Having,  by  com- 
mendable zeal  and  indomitable  industry,  accumulated  a  snug 
fortune  by  a  legitimate  occupation — ^he  vxm  and  is  an  excel- 
lent cook — ^he  invested  it  in  a  cherished  enterprise,  viz.  the 
erection  of  a  temple  to  be  dedicated  to  Music  I  The  result 
of  his  well-intended  but  ill-advised  experiment,  is  quite  1x)0 
well  known  to  our  readers  to  require  a  detailed  review  at  our 
hands  at  this  late  day ;  we  will  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  the  mere  mention  already  made  of  it,  hoping  it  may 
BufSce  as  a  serviceable  lesson  to  all  future  aspirants  in  a 
similar  cause. 
But  if  the  erection  and  inauguration  of  this  temple  dedi- 

26 
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cated  to  music  proved  niinotiB  to  its  projeotoT,  it  certainly 
did  not  fail  to  contribute  its  share  towards  the  speedy  iatro- 
dnction  and  proper  cultiTation  of  music  of  a  higher  and 
purer  order  into  a  new  sphere ;  for  within  ite  walls  first 
echoed  those  blended  sounds,  however  imperfect  in  them- 
selves critically  speaking,  whose  inspiration  awakened  in  us 
a  proper  sense  of  what  true  music  really  is  when  perfectly 
rendered.  Ay,  our  citizens  then  began  to  conceive  in  music 
something  more  than  mere  sound  and  fury ;  something  more 
ennobling  and  subduing  than  bellowing  and  confusion.  The 
artists  employed — ^Borghese,  Patti,  avid  Pico;  De  Begnis, 
Sanquirico,  and  others — ^though  ranking  scarcely  higher  than 
third-rate  in  the  scale  of  critical  estimation,  nevertheless 
rendered  the  paarts  assigned  them  in  a  manner  truly  com- 
mendable, and  by  their  joint  efforts  convinced  those  who 
listened  to  them  of  the  absolute  possibility  of  the  human 
voice  being  so  trained  and  cultivated  as  to  perform  the  most 
wonderful  feats ;  that  in  order  to  become  a  thorough  vocalist 
something  besides  mere  physical  exertion  of  the  human  muscles 
is  requisite ;  that  neither  the  best  metbpd  nor  the  purest 
style  is  to  be  acquired  by  a  single  quarter's  attendance  at  a 
village  singing^school,  nor  by  a  single  term  of  mstruction  by 
a  pretentious  teacher. 

But,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  opera  established  by 
the  ambitious  and  venturesome  Palmo,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  like  its  predecessor  of  the  Park,  was  a  lamentable 
failure.  We  may  now  add  that  by  it  both  manager  and 
artists  were  seriously  embairassed,  and  that  the  temple  reared 
for  and  dedicated  to  its  purposes  was  speedily  distorted  into 
a  receptacle  for  the  exhibition  of  the  peculiar  charms  of 
^^ artists"  of  quite  another  description — of  objects  calling 
themselves  ^^  models;"  and  models  of  vice  and  depravity  they 
certainly  were — ^thence  into  a  temple  of  the  drama,  and 
ultimately  into  a  resort  for  religious  '^  revivalists  1"  with  the 
cessation  of  whose  voices,  raised  in  execution  of  "  Conference" 
hymns  in  the  most  primitive  style,  its  doors  dosed  upon  the 
public,  to  be  opened  no  more,  perhaps,  until  its  occupancy  by 
the  chosen  servants  of  the  Qovernment  of  the  United  States. 
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So  ended  the  two  first  attempts  to  establish  anything  at  all 
resembling  genuine  Italian  Opera  in  the  Northern,  Middle, 
or  Eastern  States.    The  next  attempt  was  made  by  the 
^^  stockholders  and  subscribers  "  of  the  famons  Astor  Place 
Opera  House.    This  institution,  conceived  and  founded  bj  a 
few  individuals  of  wealth  and  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  ambitious  lovers  of  music,  lingered  out  a  far  more  fitful 
and  protracted  existence  tJian  either  of  its  predecessors,  and 
was,  all  things  considered,  oonsiderablj  more  successful  as  an 
enterprise,  both  financially  and  professionally.    True,  in  the* 
oflset  it  professed  exclusiveness,  alike  in  its  management  and 
its  patrons ;  its  frequenters,  too,  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  sub- 
scribers for  a  number  of  years  successively ;  their  places  were 
secured  to  them  for  the  season ;  they  appeared  attired  in  a 
prescribed  and  uniform  style  of  costume;  their  cards  ot 
admission  were  transferable  only  in  particular  cases,  and  then 
with  certain  restrictions ;  they  asked  of  '^  outsiders  "  no  favors, 
and  granted  none :  all  of  which  characteristics  led  the  pub- 
lic generally  to  regard  the  institution  with  feelings  of  intense 
jealousy,  and  to  assail  it,  its  management,  and  its  patrons 
with  the  bitterest  jspirit  of  animosity.    To  erect  an  edifice  in 
the  heart  of  a  metropolis,  dedicate  it  to  a  particular  profession, 
and  then  peremptorily  exclude  from  its  walls  all  individuals 
not  orthodox  in  the  estimation  of  a  mere  pretentious  coterie^ 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  true  republican  principles,  and 
an  indirect  insult  to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  reasoned  a 
large  majority  of  citizens,  and  the  narrow  prejudice  which 
could  suggest  such  a  measure,  they  argued,  merited  the 
unqualified  condemnation   of  all  true  American  citizens. 
The  press,  too,  felt  aggrieved.    However  willing  its  corps  of 
reporters  and  critics  to  purchase  and  pay  for  admission  to 
the  interior  of  the  imposing  edifice,  no  such  privilege  would 
be  granted,  unless,  perchance,  the  applicant  belonged  to  or 
was  recognised  by  the  relentless  cateriey  in  whose  hands  the 
entire  management  reposed.    Such  restriction  the  Press  consi- 
dered a  most  fiagrant  abuse  of  individual  authority,  and 
earnestly  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  its  speedy 
and  unqualified  repeal. 
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How  long  the  malcontents  might  have  continued  to  pro- 
test, bnt  protest  in  vain,  had  not  internal  fend  been  rapidly 
generated  amongst  managers,  stockholders,  subscribers,  pa- 
trons, and  artists,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  though  in  all 
probability  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time.  But  the 
moment  such  an  occurrence  ensued,  as  it  speedily  did,  the 
previously  guarded  doors  of  the  famous  temple  flew  open, 
and  the  hitherto  cashiered  public  were  cordially  invited  to 
enter  within  its  portals ;  which  invitation,  with  their  accus- 
tomed amiability,  the  people  readily  accepted;  and  from 
that  hour  dates  what  in  a  measure  may  be  considered  the 
partially  successful  establishment  of  Italian  Opera  in  the 
metropolis.  We  say  partially  successful  establishment  of  the 
Opera,  for  it  must  be  confessed  as  yet  there  was  nothing 
permanent  about  it.  Indeed,  under  the  circumstances  there 
could  not  be,  musical  taste  being  still  only  in  its  infancy ; 
artists  still  scarce  and  demanding  exorbitant  salaries ;  prices 
of  admission  to  performances  still  far  in  advance  of  any 
hitherto  sanctioned  by  patrons  of  public  amusements ;  and 
much  prejudice  still  existing  in  the  community  against  the 
production  of  music  arranged  only  to  foreign  words.  Pro- 
vide for  us  the  same  music  with  English  words,  persisted  the 
masses,  and  we  will  extend  to  you  our  countenance  and  pa- 
tronage. We  want  something  we  can  understand.  To  sit 
night  after  night  and  listen  for  hours  in  succession  to  music, 
not  a  single  word  of  the  story  it  pretends  to  illustrate  of 
which  we  can  understand,  is  equally  preposterous  and  irk- 
some, and  we  decline  to  do  it.  But  the  demand,  being  alike 
unreasonable  and  impracticable,  was  of  course  unheeded. 
To  require  Italian  artists  to  sing  the  music  of  the  greatest  and 
most  celebrated  composers  in  a  language  different  from  that 
to  which  it  was  originally  set — ^in  a  language  too  not  a  sin^e 
sentence  of  which  they  could  utter — ^was  even  more  ridicu- 
lous, if  possible,  than  to  refrain  from  listening  to  such  exqui- 
site music,  simply  because  rendered  by  foreigners  in  a 
foreign  tongue. 

Had  the  very  objectors  to  Italian  Opera  referred  to,  been 
told  they  could  not  properly  appreciate  a  concert  of  instru- 
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mental  music  because  the  instruments  employed  conld  utter 
no  intelligible  words,  they  would  have  felt  deeply  insulted 
by  the  insinuation :  nevertheless,  the  excuse  offered  by  them, 
individually  and  collectively,  for  absenting  themselves  from 
the  Italian  Opera,  was  precisely  synonymous  in  reason  and 
in  character. 

Of  the  artists  connected  with  the  temple  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  very  much  may  be  said,  both  for  and 
against  Those  who  demanded  favor  at  the  hands  of  thepublic 
at  the  time  the  house  was  thrown  open  for  its  reception,  were 
all  more  or  less  talented,  though  none  of  them  ranked  higher 
than  second-rate,  Truffi  was  passable ;  Laborde  was  fasci- 
nating, and  possessed  a  sweet  voice  tolerably  cultivated; 
Tedesco  was  pleasing,  but  her  method  was  erratic ;  Biscac- 
cianti  was  pretty,  but  excessively  indolent;  Amalia  Patti, 
was  young,  pretty,  earnest,  and  ambitious ;  her  voice  was  a 
contralto  of  moderate  volume  and  limited  compass ;  her  style 
was  faulty  and  somewhat  careless ;  but  she  fortunately  pos- 
sessed among  her  fellow-artists  several  excellent  friends,  all  of 
whom  by  their  intimations  and  suggestions  proved  of  infi- 
nite service  to  her,  and  she  improved  rapidly  under  their 
instruction.  Other  ladies  were  numbered  in  the  troupe,  but 
deserve  no  particular  mention  here.  Of  the  gentlemen 
artists,  little  in  detail  need  be  said.  Benedetti,  a  tenore 
robusto  of  no  mean  pretensions,  but  deplorably  deficient  in " 
method  and  judgment,  was  undeniably  the  fiower  of  the 
troupe.  He  possessed  a  voice  of  immense  volume  and  un- 
limited compass ;  it  was  full,  clear,  pure,  flexible ;  and  he 
frequently  used  it  with  admirable  effect.  But  poor  fellow ! 
our  climate,  in  conjunction  with  mal-practice,  proved  ruinous 
to  him.  Becoming  a  sufferer  from  a  slight  complaint  of  the 
throat,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  treated  by  a  practitioner 
who,  by  the  injudicious  employment  of  caustics,  and  other 
equally  mischievous  agents,  soon  destroyed  his  vocal  organs, 
and  reduced  him  to  a  complete  wreck ;  whereupon,  accom- 
panied by  his  talented  wife,  Signora  Trufll  Benedetti,  he  re- 
paired to  Europe  to  seek  repose  in  tlie  more  quiet  scenes  of 
private  life. 
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Iq  their  new  home,  these  revered  artists  hare  been  yisit^ 
by  a  goodlj  number  of  their  American  friends,  all  of  whom 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  winning  affability  of 
manner,  as  well  as  of  their  generons  and  cordial  hospi- 
tality. 

Of  the  harUoney  Signer  Beneventano,  and  the  two  bassi, 
Signori  Novelli  and  Rosi,  the  less  we  say  the  better,  perhaps. 
Tme,  each  gentleman  frequently  acquitted  himself  accept- 
ably; which  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject 
Ab  artists,  they  rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of  critical  estimar 
tion ;  neither  meriting  a  position  a  single  step  beyond  that 
usually  assigned  to  third  or  fourth  rate  artists.  Of  Sanquirico, 
the  buffoon,  mention  has  already  been  made.  We  wiU  only 
add,  therefore,  that  ZeporeUo  was  evidently  his  master- 
piece. He  sang  the  music  of  the  part  with  judgment,  and 
represented  the  character  with  tolerable  discrimination. 
With  this  acknowledgment,  our  eulogy  of  the  man  and  the 
artist  must  necessarily  terminate. 

Such,  then,  was  the  troupe  of  artists  for  whom  the  ma- 
nagement at  Astor  Place  Opera  House  solicited  patronage  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  upon  throwing  open  their  doors  for  its 
reception.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  in  a  measure 
commensurate  with  the  capacities  and  fame  of  the  artists 
employed — ^a  success  so  remarkably  equivocal  as  to  create 
discouragement  in  the  minds  of  both  manager  and  artists, — 
and  a  professional  hneicte  was  the  result.  Thereupon  both 
the  management  and  the  managed  appealed  directly  to  the 
public  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  quarrel ;  and  the 
public  thus  appealed  to,  as  usual,  was  not  long  in  rendering 
a  decision  in  its  customary  efficient  way,  viz.,  by  intimating 
by  its  perfect  indifference  on  the  subject  in  dispute,  that  it 
considered  the  quarrel  at  best  a  very  silly  one ;  quite  too 
insignificant,  indeed,  to  command  the  slightest  serious  consi- 
deration at  its  hands.  Thus  rebuked,  both  parties  proceeded 
to  fulfil  their  respective  duties  in  a  somewhat  more  praise- 
worthy and  business-like  manner :  whereupon  the  season,  thus 
begun,  finally  closed  upon  an  empty  treasury,  despairing 
stockholders,  a  disgusted  manager,  and  heartily  discouraged 
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artiste.  In  fact,  the  public  alone  had  been  benefited  by  their 
combined  efibrts.  The  number  of  operas  performed  was 
considerable,  and  embraced  some  of  the  best  productions  of 
the  ablest  composers.  Among  these  none  were  more  pre- 
eminently successftd  than  Luoia^  JOucreaiaj  Ncrma^  JSmam^ 
The  Ba/rber  cf  SemUe^  and  La  Fa/vorita.  All  these  operas 
became  special  favorites  with  the  public ;  from  repeated  list* 
0ning  to  which  patrons  soon  began  to  entertain  a  much  higher 
as  well  as  much  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  combined 
art  and  science  through  whose  instrumentality  alone  they 
were  interpreted.  From  this  period  therefore  dates,  in  a 
practical  sense,  the  commencement  of  the  cultivation  of  a 
really  correct  musical  taste  in  the  United  States.  Candidates 
for  instruction  thereupon  presented  themselves  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union,  l^ianofortes  multiplied  in  number  to 
a  truly  miraculous  extent,  until  they  already  form  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  almost  every  household,  worthy  or  unworthy 
of  mention,  in  the  land. 

And  next  came  Parodi  and  Jenny  Lind ;  the  former  a  cor- 
rect representative  of  a  legitimate  school  of  composers  and 
artists,  the  latter  a  phenomenon  without  method  and  without 
Btyle ;  the  one  interpreting  with  the  utmost  care  the  profound- 
est  and  grandest  compositions  of  the  greatest  masters,  the 
other  eschewing  all  attempts  at  correctness,  and  revelling 
only  in  the  miraculous  embellishments  suggested  by  her  own 
fertile  imagination  and  rendered  endurable  alone  through  the 
medium  of  her  own  wonderful  powers  of  adaptation  and 
execution. 

Upon  the  respective  merits  of  these  two  famous  artists— or 
rather  upon  the  true  artist  and  the  mere  capricious  vocalist — 
the  public  was  called  upon  to  pass  judgment ;  and  it  was  not 
backward  in  the  performance  of  the  task  thus  imposed. 
The  latter^  the  vocalist,  came  to  us  wafted  upon  the  broad 
wings  of  a  world-wide  notoriety.  Her  name  had  long  been 
to  European  ears,  aye,  and  even  to  American  ears,  as  familiar 
as  household  words.  She  had  amassed  abundant  wealth  by 
the  novelty  of  her  performance  and  the  singularity  of  her 
manner ;  had  lent  considerable  sums — ^we  say  lewt^  because 
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artists'  gifts  certainly  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  the 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters — we  say  then  she  had  lent  con- 
siderable sums  to  various  reputed  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions  and  associations,  and  by  such  an  expedient  had 
enlisted  sympathy  and  patronage  from  a  class  of  individuals 
whose  sympathy  and  patronage  could  have  been  enlisted,  in 
all  probability,  in  no  other  conceivable  way.  The  other,  the 
artist,  came  to  us  almost  unheralded,  alone  dependent  upon 
h^r  natural  and  acquired  perfections  as  vocalist  and  artist. 
Few  of  our  citizens  had  ever  heard  the  mention  of  her  name, 
fewer  still  had  ever  listened  to  the  tones  of  her  voice.  She 
came  silently,  without  undue  pretension.  She  was  duly  an- 
nounced and  duly  appeared;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  in  the  metropolis  at  the  same  time  of  her  notorious 
rival,  her  appearance  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  delight, 
and  her  efforts  applauded  by  immense  and  enthusiastic 
audiences. 

Signorina  Parodi's  engagement  in  the  metropolis  extended 
through  the  sojourn  of  Madame  Jenny  Lind.  She  sang  on 
alternate  nights — sometimes,  indeed,  on  the  same  night — with 
that  wonderful  vocalist,  and  nobly  divided  with  her  the 
honors  and  triumphs  of  the  season.  Her  success,  therefore, 
may  be  pronounced  unequivocal— -decided — ^notwithstanding 
the  inadequacy  of  the  support  rendered  her  by  the  artists 
secured  for  that  purpose ;  for  that  she  was  most  wretchedly 
supported  none  will  deny. 

But  Farodi  was  not  only  an  admirable  vocalist,  she  was  a 
truly  great  actress.  By  her  personation  of  Zucrezia  alone, 
she  entranced  all  beholders ;  whilst  her  JVarma,  beyond  all 
doubt,  excelled  that  of  any  of  her  predecessors.  Indeed,  her 
wonderful  power  of  delineating  these  two  characters,  won  for 
her  imperishable  laurels.  Still,  her  engagement,  as  success- 
ful as  it  was,  yielded  little  profit  to  the  manager,  and  less  to 
herself.  Her  success,  therefore,  was  entirely  a  professional 
not  a  pecuniary  one ;  and  she  closed  her  labors  a  heavy  cre- 
ditor of  the  management,  ^ay,  it  is  questionable  if  her 
demands  against  it  have  been  satisfied  to  this  day. 

The  next  troupe  to  solicit  the  favors  of  the  public,  was 
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under  the  direction  of  Signor  Marti,  and  embraced  the  names 
of  Steffanoni,  Bosio,  Tedeeco,  and  Pico ;  Salvi,  Lorini,  Badi- 
ali,  Marini,  etc.,  with  few  exceptions  yerj  excellent  artists. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  tronpe  produced  a  given  number  of 
operas  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  that  of  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors, if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  that  has  succeeded 
it.  Yet  it  was  pecimiarilj  unsuccessful.  Like  all  former 
troupes,  its  expenditures  greatly  exceeded  its  receipts,  and  it 
eventuallj  disorganized.  Its  members  thereupon  allied 
themselves  to  other  troupes,  and  ultimately  became  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  country,  through  Mexico,  and  through- 
out Europe. 

Upon  the  disruption  of  the  Marti  tronpe  followed  the  ad- 
vent of  the  charming  Alboni,  the  best  contralto  living,  and 
the  only  really  first-class  vocalist  and  artist,  who  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  United  States  with  a  voice  still  in  its  pris- 
tine freshness  and  vigor.  Nothing  could  equal  the  exquisite 
sweetness  of  Madlle.  Alboni's  voice  during  her  stay  in 
America.  Yet  for  all  that,  no  artist  has  ever  been  more 
miserably  appreciated  by  pretending  lovers  of  music  gene- 
rally. Had  she  possessed  the  figure  of  an  angel  and  the 
voice  of  a  raven,  she  would  have  commanded  multitudes  of 
admirers ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  fairy  form,  though  her 
voice  was  really  the  sweetest  and  most  delicious  ever  listened 
to  within  our  operatic  temples,  she  sang  to  half-filled  rooms, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  her  engagement ;  a  result 
alike  provoking  to  the  few  sincere  appreciators  of  the  great 
artist's  abilities,  and  discouraging  to  the  artist  herself.  The 
one  blushed  at  the  intolerable  stupidity  of  their  countrymen, 
the  other  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  ever  being  able  to 
overcome,  even  by  the  most  assiduous  exertion,  such  palpa- 
ble indifference  to  true  artistic  merit. 

Following  that  of  Alboni  was  the  advent  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  Henrietta  Sontag,  an  artist  of  unsurpassed  ability 
and  the  highest  distinction.  Madame  Sontag  came  to  us 
when  past  the  meridian  of  artistic  excellence.  She  made  no 
pretensions  to  youth,  nor  resorted  to  petty  subterfuges  to 
make  it  apparent  that  her  voice  at  fifty-four  was  as  fresh  and 
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pure  as  it  waa  at  twenty*foiir.  On  the  contrary,  she  felt  quite 
content  to  rest  her  daima  to  and  hopes  of  sacoees  upon 
whatever  of  merit,  in  connexion  with  the  reputation  she  had 
so  faithfully  earned  throughout  Europe,  was  still  left  to  her ; 
and  this  course,  besides  being  highly  commendable  for  its 
strict  honesty,  waa  undoubtedly  the  wisest  she  could  hare 
adopted,  as  the  sequd  amply  proved ;  for  Madame  Sontag 
was  undeniably  the  most  successful  artist,  all  things  con* 
udered,  whose  appearance  in  America  has  ever  been  i^ 
corded.  She  purchased — she  sought  to  purchase — ^no  man's 
good  opinion  with  gold;  she  therefore  coined  money.  Of 
the  impression  made  upon  our  citizens  by  Madame  Sontag's 
vocalization  and  acting,  little  need  now  be  said,  as  who  can 
fail  to  remember  the  brilliant  audiences  which  ever  greeted 
her  appearance,  or  the  enthusiasm  invariably  created  by  her 
marvellous  achievements  ?  But  her  career  was  a  brief  one. 
She  visited  Mexico  during  the  season  of  the  cholera,  con- 
tracted that  most  terrible  disease,  and  never  recovered.  All 
honor  to  her  memory.  She  was  a  woman  of  unspotted  repu- 
tation and  excellent  character.  Kone  knew  without  esteem- 
ing her,  either  professionally  or  otherwise. 

Meanwhile  a  taste  iov^  and  a  love  of  music  had  so  gradu- 
ally and  effeotoally  disseminated  itself  throughout  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  country  generally,  as  to  suggest  to  the  minds 
of  certain  enterprising  citizens  the  propriety  of  forming 
themselves  into  a  body  corporate,  and  erecting  a  temple  to 
be  devoted  to  the  interests  and  purposes  of  music,  said  tem- 
ple to  be  entitled  the  "  Academy  of  Music." 

Now,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  up  to  the 
period  in  question,  in  no  single  instance  had  any  similar 
enterprise  proved  financially  successful,  a  decision  like  the 
one  referred  to  on  the  part  of  the  corporators  aforesaid,  might 
well  have  been,  as  it  really  was,  looked  upon  by  reflecting 
men  with  unfeigned  surprise.  Two  temples,  as  has  been 
shown,  had  already  been  erected  for  and  dedicated  to  the 
same  purpose,  neither  of  which  had  ever  paid  as  much  as 
the  bare  interest  on  the  amount  of  capital  expended  on  their 
erection,  and  to  behold  men  madly  determine  to  rear  a  third. 
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€10111)16  the  size  and  at  treble  the  outlay  of  either  of  the  two 
preceding,  was  far  beyond'tbe  comprehension  of  most  ordinary 
minds.  Men  marvelled,  and  shuddered  whilst  they  marvel- 
led. Nevertheless,  the  temple  was  duly  erected,  duly  dedi* 
cated,  and  duly  occupied.  It  is  a  noble  structure,  and 
reflects  much  credit  on  its  architects,  projectors,  and  builders. 
It  is  not  perfect  as  a  structure,  however,  though  it  is  greatly 
superior  to  any  edifice  of  a  similar  description  in  the  metn> 
polis,  if  not  ;n  the  Union.  How  far  experience  has  verified 
the  anticipations  of  success  entertained  by  its  projectors,  we 
have  no  direct  means  of  correctly  ascertaining ;  though  we 
sincerely  hope  far  more  fully  than  we  dare  conjecture.  At 
all  events,  since  the  completion  of  the  Academy,  the  public 
has  had  many  opportunities  of  welcoming  upon  its  boards 
scores  of  superior  artists,  and  amongst  others  Madame  Grisi 
and  Signer  Mario. 

These  artists,  as  in  the  case  of  Madame  Bontag,  came  to 
US  in  the  twilight  of  their  professional  career.  Like  her, 
too,  they  had  earned  for  themselves  a  world-wide  fame, 
lake  her,  they  had  been  superior  artists ;  but  altogether  tm- 
like  her,  they  came  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  with  a 
disposition  to  take  undue  advantage  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  consider  American  unsophistieation.  Instead  of 
resting  their  respective  merits  as  artists  and  vocalists  upon 
their  well-earned  and  flrmly-established  European  reputation, 
thereby  allowing  our  citizens  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
their  efforts  and  forming  their  own  estimate  of  their  talents 
and  achievements,  they  condescended  to  aU  manner  of  petty 
deception  and  wire-pulling  to  hoodwink  audiences  into  the 
belief  that  their  artistic  power  and  glory,  instead  of  having 
very  nearly  departed,  was  scarcely  at  its  meridian,  and 
would  not  therefore  reach  the  point  of  culmination  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time. 

How  well  such  ill-choeen  presumption  succeeded  our 
readers  need  not  now  be  reminded,  few  of  them  having  for- 
gotten, it  is  presumed,  the  meagre  audiences  that  night  after 
night  greeted  the  appearance  of  the  erratic  artists  who 
resorted  to  it. 
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For  ourselyes,  we  listened  to  the  efforts  of  Madame  Grisi 
and  Signer  Mario  for  many  nights  in  many  different  parts, 
but  once  only  with  anything  like  satisfaction.  Each  perform- 
ance— the  one  just  alluded  to  excepted — ^was  marked  by  the 
same  defect,  viz.  apparent  reservation  of  their  best  powers  for 
some  fntnre  occasion,  which  future  occasion,  by-the-bye,  never 
seemed  destined  to  present  itself,  either  to  the  minds  of  the 
artists  themselves,  or  to  the  observation  of  their  expectant 
audiences.  In  addition  to  the  defect  just  mentioned,  the 
artists  in  question  invariably  exhibited  the  most  perfect 
indifference  to  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  their  patrons. 
By  their  manner  they  pointedly  intimated  that  the  honor,  if 
any  there  was,  lay  all  on  one  side ;  that  their  audiences,  not 
themselves,  were  beneficiaries. 

But  we  have  spoken  of  a  single  exception  to  the  generally 
censurable  conduct  on  the  part  of  Madame  Grisi  and  Signer 
Mario  towards  their  patrons.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  their 
joint  benefit  and  last  appearance  in  America.  The  opera 
represented  was  IJucrezia  Borgia;  and  never  has  so  perfect, 
so  grand,  so  masterly  a  performance,  taken  all  in  all,  been 
witnessed  in  the  United  States,  either  before  or  since.  Both 
artists  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  imbued  with  new  life, 
new  vigor,  new  energy ;  and  each  vied  with  the  other  in 
effort  to  render  the  performance  in  every  respect  worthy  to 
be  designated  an  artistic  triumph — ^a  triumph  of  art,  science, 
and  genius  combined.  Both  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
inspired  to  a  truly  miraculous  extent ;  both  were  in  excellent 
voice ;  both  sang  with  an  earnestness  which  few,  from  their 
former  efforts,  imagined  they  possessed ;  both  acted  the  parts 
assumed,  it  seemed  to  us,  as  only  themselves  could  act 
them;  both  were  indescribably,  majestically  grand.  The 
former,  Madame  Grisi,  was  almost  angelic;  the  latter.  Signer 
Mario,  was  grandeur  personified.  Such  delicious,  thrilling, 
soul-inspiring,  heart-subduing  strains  as  escaped  their  lips 
and  fell  upon  the  listening  ears  of  the  entranced  multitude, 
never  escaped  other  lips  or  fell  upon  the  listening  ears  of  an 
American  audience.  No  individual  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion  then  present  will  be  likely  to  ever  forget  either  the 
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artists,  their  singing,  their  gestures,  or  their  action.  For 
onr  own  part,  we  heartily  wished  that  every  individual  with 
a  living  heart  in  its  bosom,  or  an  active  soul  within  its  mate- 
rial form  could  have  been  present  to  share  with-  us  the 
triumphs  of  so  rare  a  combination  and  so  choice  an  exhibition 
of  nature  and  artifice. 

Thus  terminated  the  performances  of  Madame  Grisi  and 
Signer  Mario  in  America.  The  next  artist  of  eminence  to 
make  her  appearance  in  the  metropolis  was  Madame  La- 
grange.  This  esflmable  lady  is  a  far  more  artificial  than 
natural  vocalist.  She  has  achieved  very  many  triumphs 
since  her  arrival  amongst  us,  but  they  are  altogether  triumphs 
of  §rt,  not  nature.  Her  voice  is  wholly  one  of  cultivation. 
She  has  studied  assiduously  in  excellent  schools,  her  style  is 
more  ornamental  than  elaborate,  her  intonation  moderately 
correct,  her  runs  marvellous  for  their  rapidity,  delicacy,  and 
precision;  she  never  glides  carelessly  over  chromiatic  pas- 
sages, never  shrinks  from  the  execution  of  staccato  passages 
on  account  of  their  intricacy  or  difficulty,  never  indulges  in 
any  attempts  whatever  to  coquet  with  managers  or  the 
public.  Hence  she  has  become  an  acknowledged  favorite 
with  both.  Madame  Lagrange^s  repertoire  embraces  a  larger 
number  of  operas  than  that  of  any  other  prima  donna  at  pre- 
sent on  the  Italian  stage ;  and  although  she  is  not  a  truly 
ffreat  artist, — that  is  critically  speaking, — ^yet  she  never 
undertakes  the  performance  of  any  part  without  executing 
it  in  a  highly  commendable  manner.  Indeed,  everything 
she  attempts  to  do,  she  does  weU.  Moreover,  to  please  the 
public  she  has  ever  striven  with  unremitting  faithfulness ; 
and  in  no  single  instance  have  her  efforts  in  such  a  respect 
failed  of  success.  Therefore  the  public  owes  her  a  debt  of 
gratitud^-a  debt  which  we  trust  it  wiU  neither  overlook  nor 
repudiate. 

Kext  in  order  we  may  mention  Gaszaniga,  Oolson,  Gassier, 
Didde,  and  D'Angri;  Brignoli,  Amodio,  Formes,  Tiberini, 
and  Stefani,  all  certainly  excellent  artists,  but,  Herr  Formes 
excepted,  not  one  of  them  entitled  to  the  rank  assigned  by 
common  consent  to  first  rate  artists.    Formes  is  indisputably 
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a  superior  vocalifit.  Katnre  has  evideatlj  done  more  for 
him  than  for  any  other  singer  whose  name  we  remember. 
He  possesses  a  voice  of  unlimited  compass  and  volume,  it  b 
of  immense  power,  and  he  always  uses  it  with  remarkable 
precision  and  effect.  His  upper  register  is  admirable,  his 
middle  register  superb,  his  lower  register  superlative.  As 
an  actor,  however,  he  is  faulty,  beingsomewhat  too  confident, 
sometimes  excessively  careless,  always  extremely  awkward. 
His  movements  on  the  stage  forcibly  remind  the  beholder 
of  those  peculiar  to  a  mariner  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  und^ 
heavy  sail  in  a  gale  of  wind — ^now  with  a  roll,  now  a  pitch, 
now  a  stride,  now  a  plunge  I 

Of  the  other  artists  named,  we  will  make  particular  mention 
of  only  one,  viz.  Signor  Stefani.  This  gentleman,  still  quite 
young,  and  lamentably  lacking  in  experience,  is  gifted  witli 
a  tenor  voice  of  remarkable  compass  and  volume  ;  it  is  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  and  is  of  considerable  power.  In  these 
particulars  he  more  nearly  approaches  Signor  Benedetd, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  than  any  other 
tenor  singer  we  have  recently  listened  to.  But  Signor 
Stefani  lacks  both  style  and  method,  and  can  never  attain 
to  an  exalted  position  in  the  profession  he  has  adopted  untQ 
they  are  acquired.  Some  of  his  efforts  are  very  fine ;  but  as 
a  general  rule  he  exhibits  a  lamentable  want  of  discrimiDa- 
tion,  as  well  as  much  deficiency  in  judgment.  At  times,  he 
uses  his  voice  much  as  we  have  known  ambitious  urchins  to 
use  a  tenpenny  trumpet.  In  fact,  when  he  makes  most 
noise,  Signor  Stefani  seems  to  think  he  produces  moet  music ; 
and  until  he  divests  his  mind  of  so  dangerous  an  hallucina- 
tion, nothing  can  be  more  utterly  hopeless  than  to  anticipate 
from  him  the  most*  distant  approach  towards  artistic  ex- 
cellence. 

We  have  now  reviewed  briefly  the  history  and  progress  (rf 
Italian  Opera,  as  well  as  the  talent  and  pretensions  of  the 
various  artists  chosen  to  represent  it,  from  the  period  <^  its 
introduction  into  the  country  up  to  the  present  day.  If  in 
the  performance  of  our  task  we  have  omitted  to  enter  into 
elaborate  detail  of  many  circumstances  associated  therewith, 
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and  spoken  only  in  the  moBt  general  tenns,  we  assure  our 
readers  we  hare  done  so  advisedly,  not  inadrertently ;  nor 
yet  through  the  least  want  of,  or  deficiency  in  requisite  infor- 
mation to  have  justified  the  adoption  of  quite  the  opposite 
course.  Indeed,  our  aim  has  been  to  furnish  in  outline  the 
history  and  progress  of  Italian  Opera  in  America,  and  to 
poiat  out  the  part  it  has  performed  in  atouamg  our  citizens 
generally,  to  something  like  a  proper  taste  for^  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  music  as  an  art,  a  science,  and  a  source  of 
intelleotual  pleasure  and  profit  combined.  And  we  think  we 
have  accomplished  our  design.  We  will  only  therefore  fur- 
ther remark,  that  the  period  it  has  required  to  even  partially 
accomplish  the  result  alluded  to— that  is,  to  awaken  our  citi- 
zens to  anything  like  a  proper  sense  of  the  perfections  of 
music — extends  through  a  series  of  years ;  that  to  fully  com- 
plete the  work  so  successfully  begun,  will  require  the  efforts 
of  many  years  yet  to  come.  Nevertheless,  the  progress 
already  made  in  the  right  direction  is  highly  encouraging. 
From  comparative  ignorance  of,  and  absolute  indifference  for 
the  higher  order  of  music — (indeed  for  music  of  isuiy  descrip- 
tion)— as  a  branch  of  public  education,  we  have  grown  into  a 
nation  of  enthusiasts  and  critics.  Time  has  been  when  infe- 
rior artists  came  amongst  us,  and  we  went  into  ecstasies  over 
them — ^much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  artists  themselves, 
and  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  our  European  cousins,  who 
smiled  at  our  credulity  and  blushed  for  our  ignorance.  But 
that  time  has  for  ever  passed.  Our  danger  now  lies  quite 
in  the  opposite  direction.  We  are  abeady  rapidly  growing 
as  stubbornly  fastidious  as  we  were  wont  to  be  ignorant  and 
indiscriminative.  We  must  take  care.  The  one  extreme  is 
quite  as  dangerous  as  the  other. 

Apropos  of  Piccolomini.  This  lady  comes  to  us  endorsed 
by  the  critics  of  London,  if  not  of  all  Europe.  But  what  are 
the  facts  t  In  our  own  judgment,  the  lady  is  a  much  inferior 
vocalist  to  several  of  her  predecessors.  The  compass  of  her 
voice  is  limited ;  it  is  impure  in  quality,  and  is  imperfectly 
cultivated;  it  is  also  lamentably  lacking  in  volume.  Her 
method,  however,  is  very  good.    She  has  evidently  studied 
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in  excellent  schools.  She  seldom  attempts  what  she  is  donbt- 
fol  about  performing.  Embellishment  is  verj  evidentlj  not 
her  forte.  She  does  not  pretend  that  it  is,  but  sings  with 
care,  cantionslj ;  makes  no  effort  at  mar^ellons  display,  but 
always  renders  the  part  assigned  her  with  becoming  simpli- 
city and  commendable  discrimination.  As  an  actress,  Picco- 
lomini  ranks  deservedly  high ;  in  fact,  she  not  nnfreqnently 
sacrifices  music  to  action.  Her  pretty  face,  expressive  coun- 
tenance, petite  figure,  and  graceful  movements,  command  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  at  once  win  her  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  her  auditors.  Indeed,  her  whole  manner  is  pre- 
eminently and  irresistibly  fascinating.  None  can  behold 
and  regard  her  with  indifference,  however  much  they  may 
deplore  her  deficiency  as  a  truly  superior  vocalist. 

An  accomplished  artist  Piccolomini  certainly  is  ;  k  great 
vocalist  she  certainly  is  nat^  nor  ever  will  become.  Xeveiv 
theless,  the  benefit  she  may  confer  upon  the  profession  she 
has  adopted,  if  at  all  disposed,  is  altogether  incalculable.  Time 
alone,  therefore,  will  solve  the  problem  and  reveal  the 
result. 

And  now  a  single  allusion  to  the  two  principal  American 
prime  donne^  Adelaide  Phillips  and  Madame  Wilhorst,  to 
verify  our  assertions  with  respect  to  the  advancement  of  taste 
for  music  in  America,  and  we  will  close  our  present  article. 
The  former,  Miss  Phillips,  \a  a  corUrdUo  of  much  promise. 
Her  voice  is  rich,  full,  and  flexible ;  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
compass,  and  of  considerable  power.  Miss  Phillips  is  a 
native  of  New  England.  In  her  earliest  days  she  became 
the  favorite  pet  of  the  Bostonians,  who,  feeling  unusual  inter- 
est in  her  future  welfare  and  success,  voluntarily  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  perfecting  her  musical  education  abroad. 

Miss  Phillips  did  not  disappoint  the  high  expectations  of  her 
benefactors;  but  after  several  years  of  hard  study  in  a  foreign 
land,[she  returned  to  them  if  not  a  finished,  at  least  an  accom- 
plished vocalist,  and  a  remarkably  creditable  artist.  Shortly 
after  her  return  to  her  native  land,  she  accepted  an  engage- 
ment tendered  by  the  management  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  upon  the  boards  of  that 
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temple  made  her  dUnit  before  a  metropolitan  audience  in 
the  character  of  A&tLcena^  in  Verdi's  popular  opera  II 
Travatore. 

Although  usually  self-confident  and  reposed  on  the  stage, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  Miss  Phillips  exhibited  much 
embiirrassment,  the  result  of  premature  presumptuous  and 
unfair  remarks  indulged  by  several  of  our  city  journals,  prioi* 
to  her  appearance,  with  respect  to  her  nativity,  the  method 
by  which  she  had  been  permitted  to  acquire  her  musical 
education,  her  former  position  as  vocalist  and  artist,  with 
general  intimations  of  ultimate  failure ;  and  eventually, 
when  her  dSmt  was  fairly  made,  the  same  vultures — these 
would-be  critics,  a  set  of  ignoramuses  without  brains  and 
without  self-respect — creatures  ready  to  write  or  say  anything 
— ^whether  truth  or  falsehood — ^for  a  few  paltry  dimes,  a 
"season  ticket,"  or  .a  champagne  supper — ^brushed  up  their 
attic,  cellar,  and  bar-room  vocabulary,  and  collectively 
assailed  her  with  a  virulence  altogether  peculiar  to  them- 
selves and  the  schools  whence  they  graduated. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  discouraging  to  the  artist,  as  well 
as  trying  to  individual  patience,  and  for  a  time  materially 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  candidate.  Miss  Phillips  did 
not  despair,  however ;  and  by  renewed  application  to  study 
and  assiduous  efforts  in  her  profession,  she  soon  overcame 
the  opposition  urged  against  her  by  this  miserable  clique, 
and  speedUy  assumed  her  rightful  position  as  vocalist  and 
artist. 

Alboni's  excepted.  Miss  Phillips's  voice  is  the  richest  con- 
tralto voice  ever  listened  to  on  the  Italian  stage  in  America. 
True,  she  is  yet  young ;  yet  lacks  much  experience.  Her 
method,  too,  is  quite  faulty ;  her  style  still  slightly  imperfect: 
but  the  one  is  easily  improved,  the  other  will  be  speedily 
perfected ;  and  when  these  comparatively  slight  drawbacks 
shall  have  been  completely  removed — as  we  do  not  doubt 
they  will  be — we  predict  for  Miss  Phillips  a  brilliant  and 
successful  future. 

Of  the  other  prima  dannOy  Madame  Wilhorst,  we  will 
simply  remark,  that  she  is  young  and  pretty ;  that  her  voice 
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18  a  mezzo  soprwno  of  limited  compass  and  power,  but  is 
remarkably  sweet  and  pure,  and  moderately  well-cultivated. 
It  is  likewise  under  pretty  good  control.  Moreover  she  has 
evidently  studied  attentively,  but  not  sufficiently  long.  Her 
experience  is  extremely  limited,  as  a  matter  of  course,  whilst 
her  knowledge  of  the  stage  is  excessively  insignificant.  To 
the  concert  and  drawing-rooms  she  will  always  be  a  valuable 
acquisition;  but  we  much  fear  she  lacks  the  requisite 
physiqice  to  properly  sustain  the  more  trying  position  of 
prima  donna,  especially  on  stages  like  that  of  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Indeed,  we  question  if  she  will  ever  be  able  to 
render,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  music  of  those  operas 
usually  styled  heavy ;  that  of  comic  and  the  lighter  ones, 
however,  she  may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  perform  in  a 
most  creditable  manner;  and  to  those  she  very  evidently 
should  devote  all  her  time  and  attention. 


MY  BOY«  BIRTHDAY. 

BT  OSOBOI  W.   XLUOTT. 

HOW  beantlfal  t    Wake,  darlings,  and  behold 
As  fiiir  a  nunn  as  ever  smiled  on  earth : 
This,  fifth  July — and  millions  will  attest 
It  so ;  more  beantifiil,  sinoe  sadness  seemed. 
Of  late,  joy^s  plaoe  usurping  cm  the  &oe 
Of  nature  and  the  world.    Bee  I  every  deft 
Of  yonder  blinds  upon  the  west  appears 
With  stiver  closed ;  while  here,  upon  the  east, 
The  downy-footed  sunbeams,  heralds  bright, 
That  blazon  forth  their  king^s  triumphant  march, 
Creep  softly  in,  and  pile  the  room  with  bars 
Of  purest  gold.    Oome,  darlings,  let  us  out, 
Ana  see  how  rich  with  iewels  earth  is  decked, 
To  greet  the  sun  upon  his  glad  return : 

Ah,  see  J  how  eyery  grape  leaf  on  the  vine 

Is  fHnged  with  pearls.    Behold  I  the  late  mown  grass, 

That  seems  a  host  of  pigmy  oayalry, 
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la  holiday  attire  all  newly  drest, 
Bean  proadly  vp,  on  erer^  tiny  Bpear, 
A  sparkling  diamond  I    Here,  from  this  gay 
Ana  twining  honeysaolde,  oomea,  on  wings 
Too  drowsy  for  Its  flight,  a  perfame  swee^ 
That  lingers,  like  the  tipsy  wine-god,  round, 
As  loth  to  leave  its  onpe  I    The  glorious  sun, 
Proud  monarch  of  the  world,  in  robe  of  state 
Too  rich  and  dazzlinff  for  the  eye  to  soan, 
H^jestio  walks  the  blue  of  Heaven  1 

This  mom 
So  joyous,  brings  the  birthday  of  ra^  boy ; 
And  thus  his  loving,  happy  father  sings : 

Sweet  obemb  I  idol  of  thy  father's  heart  1 

Three  glowins  links  are  fonned  in  thy  bright  chain 
Of  childhood's  blissful  years,  which  time  nor  art 
May  ne'er  destroy,  nor  sorrow  rend  in  twain ; 
May  mith,  from  mem'ries  pure  that  round  this  lie, 
Forge  thee  a  chain  to  draw  thee  to  the  sky, 
My  bov  1  my  boy  1  my  angel  boy  I 

With  sparkling  eyee  of  melting  blue ; 
With  gloesy  curls,  and  teeth  of  pearls ; 
Sweet  hands  and  diin,  with  dimples  in, 
And  oheeka  that  wear  the  rosea'  hue  1 

My  son !  these  counsels  be  thy  father's  fpft : 

Be  proud,  yet  meek ;  in  all  things  temperate ; 
Obey  the  laws ;  with  thine  own  judgment  sift 

Each  mystery ;  ne'er  stoop  wiui  fools  to  prate ; 
Avoid  the  path  by  canting  bigots  trod ; 
Adhere  to  right,  and  leave  the  rest  with  Qod, 
Mybov  I  my  boy !  my  darling  boy  I 

With  sparkling  eyes  of  melting  blue ; 
With  glossy  ourla,  and  teeth  of  pearls ; 
Sweet  hands  and  chin,  with  dimples  In, 
And  cheeks  that  wear  the  roees^  hue  I 

I've  had  no  father's  loving  counsel,  child, 

To  guide  my  bark  on  lifers  tempestuous  sea ; 
Yet^  though  some  rocks  have  grand  it,  sailinff  wild, 

I  still  am  spared,  my  child,  to  counsel  theel 
Thy  knowing  look  assures  me,  ofbpring  mine ; 
And  now,  I'u  pledge  thee  in  a  glass  of  wine : 
My  boy  1  my  boy  I  my  baby  boy  I 

Wicn  sparkling  eyes  of  melting  blue ; 
With  glossy  curls,  and  teeth  of  pearls ; 
Sweet  hands  and  ohin,  with  dimples  h^ 
And  cheeks  that  wear  the  roses'  hue  \ 
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HON.  DANIEL  F.  TIEMANN, 

HATOB  OF  THB  OITY  OF  NEW  TOBK. 


DEMOCBATIO  as  we  profees  to  be^  it  is  tlie  exception  Dot 
the  rule,  even  among  us,  that  a  man  is  raised  to  office 
without  springing  fix>m  or  being  adopted  into  the  ranks  of 
what  we  still  regard  as  the  privileged  classes.  Wealth,  edaca- 
tion,  and  early  advantages  tell,  and  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  trade,  agriculture,  or  the  productive  arts,  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  excluded  from  their  fair  proportion  of  public 
employment  and  honors.  Mayor  Tiemann  is  one  of  these 
exceptions,  and  is  truly  a  representative  of  the  practical  busi- 
ness and  productive  classes  of  his  native  city. 

Anthony  Tiemann,  the  father  of  the  Mayor,  was  bom  at  Carls- 
hafen,  in  Gassel,  Germany,  where  the  family  have  resided  for 
centuries.  In  order  to  escape  the  conscription,  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  left  his  native  country  for  England,  and  after 
staying  there  two  years,  he  came  to  this  country  about  the 
year  1798.  Landing  in  the  city  of  New  York  with  a  capital 
of  just  a  single  English  pound,  he  at  once  commenced  a 
career  of  industry  and  honesty  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
future  success  iar  himself  and  his  children*  He  married, 
about  three  years  after  his  landing,  Mary  Newell,  the  mother 
of  the  Mayor.  This  lady  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
but  came  to  New  York  when  a  child  of  three  years  old,  with 
her  father^  Andrew  Newell^  who  was  a  cooper,  and  carried  on 
that  business  on  Orane's  wharf,  now  the  comer  of  Beekman 
and  Front  streets,  and  then  fronting  the  margin  of  the  East 
Eiver.  Both  parents  still  survive,  and  in  their  old  age  enjoy 
the  reverence  of  their  children,  and  the  eminent  success  which 
has  been  the  result  in  no  small  degree  of  their  own  virtuous 
example.    The  father,  who  is  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
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Ohurch,  frequently  fills  the  pulpit,  f^nd  by  his  unaffected  piety 
and  simplicity  of  character,  realizes  the  very  ideal  of  a 
Ohristian  patriuxsh,  while  the  mother  is  described  as  still  pos- 
sessing a  fine  personal  appearance,  and  as  being  a  woman  of 
devoted  piety  and  great  energy  of  character. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  they  removed  to  Kassan,  near 
fieekman  street,  where,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1805,  the  pre- 
sent Mayor  was  born.  It  is  said  that  his  first  recollections  are 
of  a  madam's  school  in  that  vicinity,  where  he  was  sent  by 
his  parents  for  instruction.  The  next  school  which  he 
attended  was  in  the  old  German  Lutheran  church,  cor- 
ner of  Frankfort  and  William  streets,  a  small  stone  struc- 
ture of  primitive  style  and  simplicity,  long  one  of  the  anti- 
quities of  our  city,  but  which,  like  many  other  relics  of  its 
early  history,  has  been  long  since  swept  away  by  the  ceaseless 
tide  of  change  and  improvement. 

While  attending  this  latter  school,  his  father  commenced 
tlie  business  of  manufacturing  paints,  and  built  for  this  pur- 
pose the  pioneer  estabUshment  in  the  country,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  south-west  corner  of  Twenty-third-street  and  Fourth 
avenue,  then  considered  far  out  of  the  city.  His  parents 
having  at  the  same  time  removed  to  this  locality,  he  was  sent 
to  the  old  Bosehill  school,  corner  of  Twenty-second  street  and 
Broadway,  where  many  incidents  of  school-boy  days  occurred, 
which  he  frequently  recounts  with  glee.  Among  these  were 
the  weekly  marches  of  the  boys  during  the  war  of  1812,  with 
the  stirring  music  of  drum  and  fife,  to  and  from  the  neighbor- 
ing fields,  where  they  amused  themselves,  as  well  as  labored 
in  catting  sods  for  the  earthworks  and  fortifications  then 
erecting  at  Harlem  heights,  for  the  defence  of  the  dty.  Not- 
^withstanding,  however,  the  sedulous  care  of  his  parents  for 
his  education,  these  amusements  seem  to  have  pleased  him 
more  than  his  school ;  and  his  excessive  fondness  for  fun  and 
practical  jokes,  from  which  even  his  teacher  did  not  always 
escape,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  bringing  his  aca- 
demic career  to  a  premature  close. 

On  his  leaving  school  his  inclination  was  fixed  upon  going 
to  sea,  and  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  his  teacher,  who 
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earnestly  advised  tlie  same,  his  father  had  given  a  reluctant 
consent,  but  a  circumstance  soon  after  occurred,  which 
changed  his  determination  and  probably  influenced  the  entire 
future  course  of  his  life.  This  was  the  inquiry  made  of  his 
father  by  Mr.  H^iry  Schiefflin,  his  friend,  who  carried  on  the 
drug  business  in  Pearl  street,  then  as  now  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  of  the^  kind  in  the  city,  whether  he  had  a 
boy  whom  he  would  wish  to  place  in*  his  store  ?  The  father 
replied  that  he  had  one,  but  that  he  was  possessed  with  a 
strong  desire  to  go  to  sea,  but  whom  he  should  much  prefer 
to  be  in  his  store  than  have  him  follow  the  roaming  and 
hazardous  life  of  a  sailor.  This  was  communicated  to  Daniel 
on  the  return  of  his  father  to  his  home  that  evening,  and  on 
the  next  day  he  and  his  father  visited  together  the  store  of 
Mr.  Schiefflin,  who  inquired  of  him  if  he  would  like  the 
drug  business  ?  He  replied,  "  No,  sir ;  I  would  rather  go  to 
sea."  Mr.  S.  and  his  father  then  asked  him  if  he  would  try 
it  for  a  short  time.  To  gratify  his  father  he  qualified  his 
preferences  so  far,  as  to  consent  to  do  so.  He  was  accordingly 
immediately  employed.  An  order  was  soon  given  him  to 
take  off  his  jacket  and  carry  a  lot  of  stick-liquorice  to  the 
floor  above.  This  was  obeyed,  and  the  delicious  roots  had 
been  at  last  removed,  when  he  discovered  in  an  out-of-the-way 
comer  a  stray  piece,  which  picking  up  he  modestly  inquired 
of  his  employer  if  he  could  have  it  ?  The  merchant,  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  request,  replied, 
^^  Oh,  certainly,''  and  at  the  same  time  he  observed  aside  to 
his  confidential  clerk,  '^Mr.  Willard,  we  must  certainly  keep 
this  boy,  if  we  can."  This  simple  incident  speaks  a  volume  in 
favor  of  the  honest  character  of  the  boy,  which  his  subsequent 
life  as  a  man  has  never  in  the  least  impaired,  and  it  also  at 
once  secured  for  him  not  only  the  entire  confidence  of  Mr. 
Schiefflin,  but  of  Mr.  Willard,  which  was  never  lost  during 
the  entire  six  years  he  remained  in  the  store^  having  gone 
there  in  1818.  We  may  also  add,  that  during  this  period  he 
was  frequently  intrusted  with  responsibilities  and  duties  by 
his  employer  and  the  principal  clerk,  Mr.  Willard,  seldom 
confided  to  persons  of  maturer  age  under  similar  circum- 
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stances.  While  employed  here  he  also  made  the  aoquaint- 
ance  of  many  young  men,  clerks  in  other  stores,  some  of 
whom  are  now  at  the  head  of  leading  houses  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  who  still  cherish  their  early  associations  with 
him,  and  rejoice  at  his  subsequent  career  of  integrity  and 
honor ;  and  the  warm  and  strong  friendships  that  were  then 
formed  with  his  kind  employer  as  well  as  devoted  friend,  and 
the  several  members  of  his  family,  have  never  been,  from  the 
first  day  through  the  lon^  course  of  years  since  elapsed,  in  the 
least  degree  intenrnpted  or  impaired. 

He  left  Mr.  Schiefflin's  employment  in  the  year  1824,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  with  his  father,  whose  business  was  then 
carried  on  at  the  old  locality  on  4th  Avenue  and  23d  street, 
by  only  four  persons.  Additional  ones  were,  however,  after- 
wards employed,  as  by  degrees  increased  demand  was  made 
for  the  colors  manufactured  at  the  establishment.  This  busi- 
ness was  then  conducted  in  a  very  primitive  style,  the  firm 
never  taking  an  account  of  stock,  and  only  having  a  single 
book,  in  which  were  entered  the  receipts  as  well  as  expenses 
of  each  month,  while  on  the  first  of  March  of  every  year  a 
general  settlement  took  place,  when  the  profits  were  divided 
among  the  several  members  of  it,  which  consisted  of  his 
father  and  his  two  uncles.  Having  continued  in  the  employ*- 
ment  of  the  firm  for  about  two  years,  he  was  in  1826  taken 
into  business  with  them  as  one  of  the  partners,  being  then 
just  of  age.  He  was  soon  after  married  to  Mies  Martha 
Clowes,  his  present  wife,  a  lady  of  many  virtues  and  estimar 
ble  qualities  of  mind,  and  who  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Cooper,  by  whom  she  was  brought  up — Shaving  been  early 
adopted  as  a  daughter  by  that  lady  and  her  distinguished 
husband. 

The  Twelfth  Ward,  in  which  Mr.Tiemann  then  resided,  was, 
as  now,  the  rural  portion  of  the  island,  although  several  wards, 
as  the  population  of  the  city  has  increased,  have  been  from 
time  to  time  taken  from  its  lower  and  more  populous  portions. 
It  was  in  this  ward,  and  about  the  time  of  his  entering  into 
business,  and  his  marriage,  that  he  commenced  to  take  aa 
active  part  in  polities.    Being  elected  on  the  Word  Com- 
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mittees  he  was  generally  appodnied  as  secretary  of  these 
organiEations.    About  this  period  his  friend  and  neighbor, 
Hon.  Isaac  L.  Yariaa,  who  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the 
mayoralty  of  the  city,  was  elected  alderman  of  the  Old 
Twelfth.    In  this  election  Mr.  Tiemann  took  an  active  part, 
and  it  was  mainly  through  him  that  Mr.  Yarian,  a  plain  and 
sterling  old-fashioned  democrat,  was  nominated  to  that  posi- 
tion.   In  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  the 
Sixteenth  was  formed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Twelfth ; 
and  Mr.  Tiemann's  residence  being  by  this  division  brought 
within  the  former  ward,  he  of  course  identified  himself  with 
tixe  interests  and  pditios  of  the  same,  and  wa6,:in  1838,  elected 
its  assistant  alderman,  and  in  1889,  the  people  returned  him 
as  their  alderman.    During  the  greater  part  of  the  former  year 
he  was  the  only  representative  of  the  ward  in  the  city  Councils. 
While  he  was  alderman  of  the  16th  ward,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1639,  a  dreadful  accident  occurred  on  the  Harlem  Eailroad, 
in  the  Fourth  Avenue,  near  Sixteenth  Street,  by  which 
several  persons  were  instimtly  killed  and  a  large  number  of 
others  dangerously  scalded  and  wounded,  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive.    The  depot  of  this 
road  was  then  at  Thirty-second  Street.    On  that  day  the 
locomotives  had  run  down  as  far  as  Fourteenth  Street,  where 
they  were  attached  to  the  trains.    Alderman  Tiemann  him- 
self narrowly  escaped,  for,  as  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
leaving  his  house  with  his  little  bqsXj  for  the  train,  he  was 
recalled  by  his  wifb  with  a  request  to  take  *a  cup  of  coffee. 
He  did  so,  and  this  delay,  in  all  probability,  saved  his  life 
and  that  of  his  son,  as  the  accident  took  place  whai  they  had 
arrived  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  train.    Alderman  Tie-  . 
mann  proceeded  at  once,  with  that  decision  and  determination 
of  character  which  have  ever  marked  his  life,  to  adopt  those 
measures  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace,  as  well  as  to 
assist  the  sufferers,  and  calm  the  excitement  of  the  bereaved 
friends  of  the  dead.    The  position  was  a  most  critical  as 
well  as  highly  reqxxisible  one,  especially  as  for  several  hours, 
and  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  excitement,  he  was  the 
only  magistrate  on  the  ground.    He  was,  however,  equal  to 
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the  emergencj.  His  courage,  etiergy,  and  hnmaiutj  were 
alike  conapicaoiis.  The  destmetion  of  property  by  an  in- 
furiated mob  was,  by  his  courage,  preyented,  and  those  who 
were  disposed  to  participate  in  it  were  by  his  decision  and 
bearing  awed  or  pacified,  and  eventnally,  many  of  them 
were  brought  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  trade,  and 
the  care  of  the  wounded.  Messengers  were  at  once 
despatched  by  him  for  physicians  and  assistance.  He  seised 
on  waggons  and  other  vehicles  standing  by,  when  their 
owners  refused  to  readily  yield  them,  in  which  the  wounded 
that  could  immediately  be  removed  w^e  placed  and  con- 
veyed to  their  homes.  His  devotion  sympathetically  attracted 
others,  who  placed  themselves  cheerfully  under  his  directions, 
and  worked  with  him  earnestly  in  this  humane  cause.  At 
first  his  position  was  a  most  dangerous  one — for  a  stalwart 
laborer,  infuriated  by  the  destruction  o[  life  and  the  many 
wounded  and  mimgled  beings  that  lay  around  the  scene  of 
destruction,  approached  him  with  a  crowbar  which  he  had 
just  raised  to  fell  him  to  the  ground,  if  not  to  knock  out  his 
brains,  when  a  friendly  blow  struck  with  an  earnestness  equal 
to  the  imnunent  danger  in  which  he  was  placed,  dropped  the 
ruffian  at  once,  and  a  voice  in  a  well  known  accent  cried  out : 
— ^'  You'll  not  be  after  knocking  the  Alderman  down  when 
Pm  near."  By  the  employment  of  laboring  men,  who 
refused  to  work  for  the  company,  but  expressed  dieir  readiness 
to  do  anything  that  he  might  require  of  them,  the  evidendes 
of  this  lamentable  disaster  were  at  length,  late  in  the  day,  re- 
moved. A  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  passed  by  the 
company  to  him,  widi  the  tender  of  a  free  pass  over  the  road, 
as  a  just  appreciation  of  the  courageous  and  humane  part 
acted  by  him  on  the  dreadful  occasion.  The  bills  he  con- 
tracted for  assistance  and  labor  were  also  promptly  paid  by 
the  company.  This  incident,  thus  briefly  stated,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  danger  that  we  might  relate  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  in  his  ward,  which  then  contained  a  fair  quota  of 
desperate  characters,  illustrates  not  only  the  boldness  and 
decision,  but  the  humanity  which  has  ever  characterized  the 
discharge  of  Ins  public  duties. 
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Bat  not  only  prompt  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  the 
responsibilities  imposed  on  or  belonging  to  him  as  a  nciagis* 
trate,  he  was  also  watchful  of  the  interests  placed  in  his 
charge  by  his  constitaents  as  one  of  the  gnardians  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  city.  While  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Oom- 
mon  Council,  at  this  period,  a  proposition  was  started  to  sell 
the  real  estate  of  the  Corporation  known  as  the  "  comnum 
lands,"  then  consisting  of  a  large  tract,  and  most  eligibly 
situated  in  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  the  city.  The  pro- 
ject  was,  however,  carried  through  the  Common  Council  de- 
spite his  determined  opposition.  He  demonstrated  cleaily, 
in  the  debate  on  this  question,  the  great  ultimate  valae  of 
these  lands,  and  proposed  that  instead  of  selling  theni^  the 
several  streets  and  avenues  should  be  regulated  and  graded 
through,  and  the  lots  leased  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  improved  at  once. 

The  lands  have  been,  however,  mostly  sold,  and  at  prices 
averaging  about  four  hundred  dollars  a  lot,  while  now  scarcely 
one  could  be  bought  for  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
many  even  could  not  be  had  for  five  times  the  latter  sum. 
Had  this  been  adopted  the  Corporation  would,  at  this  time, 
have  been  possessed  of  a  real  estate,  in  addition  to  that  owned 
at  present  by  it,  worth  millions,  and  a  revenue  would  be 
coming  into  its  treasury  from  this  source  alone  to  the  mate- 
rial reduction  of  the  enormous'taxation  now  sustained  by  oar 
citizens.  It  was  a  property  more  than  ample  to  wipe  out  at 
once  the  entire  public  debt  of  the  city. 

He  contributed  also  during  this  term,  as  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  by  his  advice 
and  attention  to  his  duties,  materially  to  the  early  completion 
of  that  great  work,  the  Croton  Aqueduct ;  and  if  his  policy 
had  been  followed  of  issuing  stock  in  shares  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  instead  of  one  thousand  dollars,  we  believe  none  of 
those  embarrassments,  which  to  some  extent  retarded  its  con- 
struction, would  have  occurred. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  question  of  the  union  of 
the  Brooklyn  ferries  came  under  consideration  in  the  Com- 
mon Council.    The  measure  was  stroaglj  urged  on  by  the 
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landowners  and  speonlators  in  South  Brooklyn,  who  con- 
ceived that  their  lands  located  there  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value  by  the  success  of  the  project.  Alderman  T., 
however,  was  proof  against  those  arguments,  and  was  again 
true  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the  city,  arguing 
that  the  improvement  in  that  section,  to  be  thus  attained, 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  upper  part  of  our  own  island, 
and  also  of  the  city  treasury.  The  measure  was  nevertheless 
carried  through,  and  the  result  was  as  predicted  by  him, 
that  South  Brooklyn  rapidly  grew  up,  while  the  upper  sec- 
tions of  !N'ew  York  for  a  long  time  languished,  until  the  new 
system  of  city  railroads,  subsequently  projected  and  after- 
wards strongly .  ad vocated  by  him,  gave  an  impetus  to  its 
growth  which  is  still  continued  under  their  beneficial  influ* 
ence.  And  after  his  elevation  as  Mayor,  so  impressed  was 
he  of  their  importance  to  the  growth  of  the  upper  wards,  that 
in  his  annual  message  he  recommended  their  prompt  con- 
tinuation to  the  extent  of  the  island. 

We  could  mention  other  important  measures  or  projects 
which  he  advocated  for  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  many  which  he  opposed  because  he 
deemed  them  detrimental  to  her  interests,  while  holding  his 
seat  at  the  board  as  a  member  of  the  city  councils,  with  that 
force  and  energy  of  fact  and  argument  which  are  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  above,  however,  will  suffice  to  show  how  faith- 
ful he  was  to  his  duty,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  native  city. 

While  thus  devoting  his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  public 
interests  he  did  not  neglect  his  own,  but  was  rapidly  building 
up  a  busipess  which  promised  him  soon  comparative  wealth. 
He  had  bought,  in  1832,  a  tract  of  land  at  Manhattanville, 
\7here  he  established  on  his  own  account,  a  factory  for  manu- 
facturing colors,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1839,  he  removed 
his  family  to  the  same  locality.  Having  thus  left  the  Sixteenth 
and  removed  to  the  Twelfth  Ward,  he,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  devoted  his  entire  time  to  his  own  affairs. 
It  was  while  thus  occupied  in  extending  his  business,  that  in 
the  month  of  December,  1840,  a  calamity  occurred  to  him 
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which  promised,  at  first,  to  be  of  the  moat  serioxts  pecaoiary 
nature.    This  was  the  destraction,  bj  fire,  of  one-half  of  his 
fiGKStory  buildings,  bj  which  not  onlj  the  indostrioas  accu* 
mulations  of  years  were  in  a  few  short  hoars  swept  away,  bat 
he  was  left  besides  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  near  $30,000.    A 
generous  and  noble  friend,  however,  came  to  hia  aasistaooe, 
and  by  his  liberali^  he  was  enabled  at  once  to  commence 
the  reconstruction  of  his  buildings.    This  was  his  neighbor, 
Mr.  Bobert  Fettigrew,  who  came  up  at  the  time  the  fire  was 
burning,  saying,by  way  of  encouragement,  ^^Neyer  mind,  man, 
build  her  up  again.    I  have  plenty  of  bricks  and  men,  and 
money  in  bank  too."  His  kind  friend  was  true  to  his  generous 
offer,  and  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  hope,  for  on  the 
following  morning  he  had  placed  forty  men  on  the  ground, 
who  commenced  to  clear  away  the  ruins,  and  in  the  course  of 
liie  day  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Alderman  T.  a  check  for 
$6,000.  Widi  this  aid,  and  that  extended  to  him  by  other  gene- 
rous friends,  among  whom  were  Benjamin  H.  Field  and  Peter 
Oooper,  Esqrs.,  and  in  fact  by  all  with  whom  he  had  had 
previous  business  connexions,  be  was  not  only  encouraged  but 
enabled  again  to  resume  his  business,  to  which  he  afterwards 
devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  with  so  mudi 
success,  that  he  not  only  repaid  his  truly  sympathizing  and 
generous  neighbors,  but  cancelled  the  legacy  of  debt  be- 
queathed to  him  by  the  disaster  of  the  fire.    How  sweet  is 
tibie  fragrance  of  such  generous  deeds  as  those  we  have  just 
narrated.    Would  that  we  had  more  frequently  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relating  them.    Alderman  T.  continued  thus  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  his  business  until  1850,  when  having  taken 
his  brother,  Julius  W.,  and  his  son,  Peter  C,  in]x>  partner- 
ship, he  was  thereby  relieved,  in  a  great  measure,  firom  the 
dose  devotion  he  had  hitherto  paid  to  it,  and  was  thus  enabled 
again  to  give  to  the  public  a  portion  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. *  His  brother  and  his  son  are  now  the  active  members  of 
the  firm,  and'so  entirely  is  his  time  devoted  to  tlie  business 
of  his  ofBce,  that  he  has  but  twice  visited  his  store  since 
entering  on  the  duties  of  the  mayoralty. 
Being  thus  relieved  from  close  application  to  his  business, 
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he  again  accepted  a  nomination  to  the  Common  Oonncil,  and 
vas  elected  in  the  year  1851  as  Asaietant  Alderman  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward ;  and  in  1852  he  was  sent  by  the  same  Ward 
as  their  representative  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Dnring  both  of  these  terms  his  services  were  important  to 
the  interests  of  the  city,  and  many  measures  were  adopted  or 
rejected,  as  he  either  advocated  or  opposed  them.  His  good 
sense  and  sonnd  judgment  were  frequently  relied  upon  by  his 
colleaguee,  and  at  all  times  the  greatest  deference  was  paid  to 
his  opinions.  One  measure  in  particular  bears  the  impress  of 
his  keen  business  faculty,  as  well  as  his  watchful  care  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end  by  the  least  expenditure.  We  allude 
to  the  project  for  erecting  a  structure  for  Washington  Market. 
An  expensive  plan  had  been  proposed,  which  would  cost 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  T.,  who 
submitted  a  minority  report,  with  plans,  for  another  structure 
on  the  land  west  of  West  street,  to  be  built  principally  of 
iron,  which,  while  costing  one-third  of  the  other,  would  at  the 
same  time  afford  greater  as  well  as  superior  accommodation 
for  market  purposes.  The  facts,  figures,  and  arguments  in 
this  report  of  his  were  unanswerable.  The  costly  plan  was, 
however,  adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  but  Mr.  T.  still 
continued  to  battle  it,  and  the  courts  at  last  determined  it 
illegal,  through  some  informality. 

While  holding  his  seat  as  Alderman  in  1852,  he  was  called 
away,  for  business  purposes,  to  Europe.  His  visit  was  but 
brief,  as  his  public  duties  here  hastened  his  return.  He,  how- 
ever, after  the  lapse  of  his  term  of  office,  being  free  from  the 
duties  of  public  position,  again  renewed  his  visit  to  that  con- 
tinent in  1858,  and  also  in  1854,  where  he  made  many  im- 
portant observations  connected  with  the  arts,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  construction,  management,  and  ventilation 
of  public  buildings. 

Having  returned  home  in  the  latter  part  of  1864,  he  ap- 
plied some  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  abroad,  in  his 
own  establishment,  and  was  thus  occupied  in  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  the  information  thus  obtained,  when  he 
was  taken  up  by  the  Democratic  party  as  their  candidate  for 
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Governor  of  the  Alms-house,  to  which  honorable  and  re- 
sponsible position  he  was  elected.  Here  also  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  he  bronght  in  good  service 
the  strict  habits  and  thorough « system  of  business  which 
had  marked  his  eareer  as  a  merchant,  as  well  as  the 
information  which  he  had  obtained  during  his  travels  in 
Europe,  in  regard  to  public  buildings.  To  him  is  mainly 
due  the  introduction  of  the  improved  mode  of  ventilating 
the  many  hospitals  and  institutions  under  the  charge  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Alms-house.  He  also  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  economy 
in  the  expenditures  of  this  important  department ;  and  in  the 
proper  care  of  articles  purchased  for  its  use.  By  these  means 
not  only  have  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  numerous  inmates 
of  the  several  institutions  under  its  charge  been  promoted, 
but  the  expenses  of  the  department  have  been  materially 
reduced. 
It  was  while  holding  this  latter  position,  discharging  his 
I  duty  faithfully  to  the  people,  that  he  was  nominated  by  a 

number  of  leading  citizens,  embracing  all  parties,  to  the  pre- 
sent distinguished  office,  which  he  now  fills  with  so  much 
honor  and  credit,  not  only  to  himself  but  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  and  we  may  say  of  the  whole  country.  The  public  found 
in  him  a  firm  and  consistent  Democrat,  with  an  integrity  of 
personal  character  beyond  reproach,  good  sense,  and  long 
experience  in  the  wants  of  the  city  government  No  election 
ever  produced  a  greater  excitement  in  the  city  of  New  York 
than  that  of  December,  1857,  and  we  believe  that  the  vote  for 
Daniel  F.  Tiemanq,  for  mayor,  was  the  largest,  numerically, 
ever  cast  for  any  individual  in  this  city.  He  has  amply 
redeemed  the  anticipations  of  his  friends,  and  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  is  steadily  advancing  with  every  reform  within 
the  sphere  of  his  office. 

The  evening  succeeding  the  day  of  his  election  was  one  of 
singular  excitement.  Soon  after  dusk  the  vicinity  of  the 
daily  papers  was  besieged  with  crowds  of  anxious  citizens, 
inquiring  for  the  result  About  nine  o'clock  it  was  known 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  place  his  election  beyond  a  doubt 
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When  the  news  was  commnnicated  to  the  dense  mass  of 
people  who  filled  the  whole  of  Kassaa  street,  from  Ann  to 
Fulton,  and  the  greater  part  of  Fulton  from  Sroadwaj  to 
William  street,  there  arose  a  shoot  of  joy  and  congratulation 
that  showed  the  real  feelings  of  the  citizens,  and  their  just 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  man  whom  they  had  so 
triumphantly  elected,  as  well  as  their  confidence  in  his  stem 
integrity. 

He  was  sworn  into  office  a  few  days  prior  to  the  first  of 
January  last,  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  on  the  latter  day  he  received  the  personal  congratulations 
of  thousands  of  his  friends  in  the  Governor's  Koom  of  the  Oity 
Hall.  He  met  them  all  with  that  frank,  modest,  and  truly 
Bepublican  simplicity  which  has  ever  marked  his  inter- 
course with  others,  either  as  a  merchant  or  a  public  man  It 
is  estimated  that  over  fifteen  thousand  persons  paid  their 
respects  and  bestowed  their  fond  wishes  on  this  occasion  on 
their  future  Mayor. 

On  the  next  Monday  the  City  Government  was  organized 
for  the  year.  He  afterwards  sent  to  the  Common  Council  a 
most  able  and^thorough  Message,  evincing  his  clear  knowledge 
of  the  various  and  complicated  business  of  the  city.  The  city 
press,  without  an  exception,  approved  the  general  features  of 
this  paper,  notwithstanding  it  was  thoroughly  Democratic  in 
character  on  all  the  features  of  municipal  policy,  which  had 
been  drawn  into  the  issues  of  party.  And  the  Democratic 
papers  throughout  the  State,  even  those  associated  with  the 
friends  of  the  opposing  candidate,  heartily  echoed  this  ap- 
proval. 

During  his  mayoralty  he  has,  in  his  various  messages  and 
vetoes,  kept  steadily  in  view  economy  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  stated  his  disapproval  of  all  measures  or 
appropriations  of  money  which  did  not  come  strictly  within 
the  charter  and  ordinances  of  the  city.  In  these  papers  and 
documents  it  is  the  substance  and  not  the  manner  which 
he  regards  as  essential,  and  the  presentation  of  facts  in 
them,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  his  disapproval  or  recom- 
mendation, will  always  be  fonnd  cogent  and  conclusive. 
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Daring  the  celebration  which  followed  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  in  which  enterprise  the  Mayor  took  the  live- 
liest interest,  his  brief  message  of  congratulation  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  a  model  of  its  kind  ;  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  of  the  testimonial  to  Oyms  W.  Field, 
Esq.,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  his  address  to  that  distinguished 
citizen,  was  admirable  in  its  good  taste  and  perfect  keeping 
with  the  great  event. 

Among  the  measures  which  have  been  recommended 
by  the  Mayor,  has  been  the  erection  of  substantial  piers 
and  commodious  docks  and  basins,  worthy  of  the  important 
and  growing  commerce  of  the  port.  He  has  likewise  ap- 
proved of  the  policy  of  protecting  the  harbor  of  the  city, 
and  the  rivers  adjoining  it,  against  those  encroachments 
which  selfish  and  speculative  purposes  would  beget,  nnle^ 
restrained  by  a  wise  and  conservative  policy.  To  New  York, 
great  as  her  commerce  now  is,  these  improvements  and  this 
policy  are  not  only  needed,  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to  that 
growing  trade  which  eventually  will  make  h^r  the  first  com- 
mercial city  of  the  world.  He  has  besides  amply  vindicated 
municipal  rights  in  his  views  of  the  police  law,  set  forth  in  his 
annual  message,  and  has  also  opposed  the  separation  of  matters 
connected  with  the  city  from  the  control  of  its  local  authori- 
ties, through  the  medium  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
State.  Many  other  suggestions  and  recommendations  have 
been  made  by  him  to  the  Common  Council  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  city,  the  prompt  accountability 
of  all  officers  having  charge  or  intrusted  with  its  funds, 
and  other  measures  having  reference  to  its  improvement 
or  adornment.  Among  these  latter  we  may  mention  fliat 
made  recently  by  him  to  the  Common  Council  for  the  re- 
pavement  of  all  the  lower  part  of  the  city  with  square  block 
or  Belgian  pavement,  a  work,  in  our  opinion,  absolutely 
required,  not  only  for  the  increased  benefit  to  the  health  of 
the  city,  but  for  the  safe  and  speedy  travel  of  the  vehicles 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  the  merchandise  of  this  great 
commercial  emporium. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  our  present  limits  to  the 
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various  other  sound  and  judiciotis  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  during  his  long  and  intimate  connexion  with  the 
municipal  affairs  of  New  York,  and  the  improvements  carried 
out  mainly  through  his  instrumentality. 

Not  only  is  Mayor  Tiemanii  distinguished  for  his  services 
in  the  councils  of  the  city  and  in  other  oflScial  positions  in  the 
city  government,  but  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education.  He  was  long  connected  with  the 
system  of  public  instruction  in  this  city,  having  been  first 
chosen  Trustee  of  the  old  Public  School  Society  in  1830, 
which  responsible  position  he  filled  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Society  in  1840,  when  he  was  appointed  a  special  Ti'ustee 
under  the  new  system.  On  the  passage  of  the  present  law 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  School  Commissioners,  and 
served  several  terms  in  that  highly  responsible  oflBce,  and 
with  his  colleague,  Isaac  Adriance,  Esq.,  he  established  the 
first  school  under  the  new  law,  which  was  located  in  Third 
Avenue,  near  Fifty-sixth  Street,  having  hired  the  room,  and 
employed  the  teachers,  therefor,  on  their  own  responsibility. 

He  was  also,  for  eleven  years,  connected  with  the  Fire 
Department ;  being  for  several  years  an  active  member  and 
foreman  of  Engine  Company,  No.  25,  and  on  his  removal 
to  Manhattanville  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  Engine 
Company,  No.  43,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  elected 
foreman.  The  same  qualities  which  have  made  him  popular 
in  other  positions  attracted  to  him  the  affection  and  respect 
of  his  brother  firemen. 

During  his  public  life,  he  stands  pure  from  even  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  being  influenced  in  his  conduct  by  unworthy 
or  improper  motives.  Fabricius  himself  could  not  boast  a 
clearer  record.  "We  may  say  that  he  has  never,  during  the 
many  years  he  has  laboriously  served  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  ever  enjoyed  an  office  of  profit  or  emolument,  for 
though  he  receives  a  liberal  salary,  it  has  been  more  than 
absorbed  by  those  necessary  drains  appertaining  to  the  public 
position  he  holds,  as  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  city. 

We  deem  it  proper  in  this  sketch  to  notice  a  matter  of  a 

political  character  which  has  been  frequently  used  against  Mr. 
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Tiemann  by  some  of  his  more  adroit  oppooenfeSy  grvyving  oc: 

of  the  following  cdFctunstance. 

In  the  year  1843  a  feeling  was  prevalent  that  the  ciry  ex- 
penditures were  excessive,  and  should  be  redaced.  acd  tha: 
means  shoald  be  taken  to  secure  proper  pergons  for  ihe  city 
delegation  to  Albany,  as  well  as  to  the  ConmK»n  CoonciL 
Three  persons  met  at  Manhattan  ville,  and  cooclude«i  to 
meeting,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  circulars  for  a 
meeting  of  all  interested  in  a  city  reform  morement.  At  tLi- 
assembly  Mr.  Tiemann  was  elected  chairman,  and  daring  d.e 
course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  question  came  up 
as  to  the  name  which  the  organization  should  adopt.  A  well 
known  politician  in  those  days,  proposed  that  it  shoald  l«e 
called  the  Native  American  Party ;  it  was  seconded,  and. 
after  discussion,  adopted  by  a  majority  then  present.  On 
declaring  it  carried,  Mr.  Tiemann  observed  that  the  ad^>p- 
tion  of  this  name  convinced  him  that  the  objects  he  had 
in  view  were  frustrated,  and  that  he  should  have  no  further 
connexion  with  their  organization.  He  left,  and  never  met 
with  them  again.  Yet  a  circular  was  got  up,  his  name  affixed 
as  chairman,  without  his  consent,  and  extensively  distributed 
under  this  very  party  caption.  At  this  time  Mr.  T.  was 
absorbed  in  his  business,  and  it  then  being  his  intention  not 
to  accept  any  public  office,  he  neglected  to  explain  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  his  name,  and  it  has,  undoubtedly,  been  em- 
ployed to  excite  a  prejudice  against  him  even  in  his  own  party. 

We  cannot  accord  a  more  just  tribute  to  the  moral  inte- 
grity and  high  sense  of  honor,  that  has  at  all  times  governed 
Mr.  Tiemann,  than  was  lately  paid  him  by  a  most  disdngui^ed 
orator,  who  had  always  opposed  him  in  politics,  but  who 
supported  him  for  the  mayoralty.  In  addressing  a  vast 
assemblage  of  citizens  in  Wall  street,  the  gentleman  referred 
to  said,  "  Were  I  a  man  of  boundless  wealth,  and  were  about 
to  place  my  property  in  the  hands  of  a  person  to  administer 
it  for  the  benefit  of  my  wife  and  children  who  were  to  succeed 
me,  I  would  place  it  in  charge  of  Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  havin|r 
no  concern  for  its  faithful  and  honest  application  to  Uie  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  bequeathed." 
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As  a  merchant,  Mr.  Tiemann  ranks  in  the  highest  class  for 
stability,  energy,  and  integrity.  He  represents  both  the 
merchant  and  the  manufactnrer.  The  factory  which  his 
father  established,  and  where  he  and  his  brother  and  brother- 
in-law  worked,  with  a  single  assistant,  has  expanded  into  a 
series  of  buildings,  covering  forty  lots,  and  employing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  At  first  only  five  articles  were 
manufactured,  now  over  a  hundred  different  pigments  and 
analogous  preparations  are  made  and  compounded,  involving 
the  exercise  of  consummate  practical  skill  in  chemical  science 
and  its  applications.  And  the  business  has  been  so  ex- 
tended that  it  now  embraces  customers  in  every  pai't  of  the 
Union,  and  even  remote  sections  of  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

We  might  observe  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  friends  to  his 
employees,  and  during  the  serious  depression  of  trade  last 
winter,  not  a  single  person  was  discharged  from  his  employ- 
ment. 

Mayor  Tiemann  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being  considered 
an  orator,  but  in  a  debate  on  any  subject  of  public  policy  we 
never  listened  to  a  more  effective  speaker,  or  one  who  more 
thoroughly  fixed  the  attention  of  liis  audience.  His  candor, 
honesty,  and  common  sense,  together  with  his  large  experi- 
ence, form  an  assemblage  of  qualities  that  usually  force  con- 
viction. Few  orators,  unfortunately,  possess  so  solid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  exercise  of  their  art,  and  few  are  so  successful 
in  carrying  with  them  the  approval  of  their  beard's. 

As  a  politician  Mayor  Tieman n  is  a  true,  practical  Democrat ; 
he  has  never  changed  his  sentiments,  but  still  cherishes  them 
with  all  the  truthfulness  of  his  nature.  Simple  in  his  tastes 
and  unostentatious  in]  his  manners,  he  belongs  to  the  peopTe, 
and  treats  all  in  tliat  spirit  of  fraternity  which  recognises  the 
fundamental  equality  of  all  men  in  their  political  rights. 
On  taking  his  seat  as  Mayor,  he  observed  to  a  friend,  "  Next 
to  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  a  magistrate  to  the  cily, 
I  desire  the  success  of  democratic  principles,  and  will  use  all 
honorable  means  to  secure  that  end."  In  the  councils  of  the 
party  he  has  always  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence,  and 
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represented  it  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  this  city  at  the  last 
National  Convention  at  Cincinnati. 

As  a  merchant^  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  magistrate,  Mayor 
Tiemann  has  been  tried  and  approved  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  citizens — in  all  his  relations  he  has  displayed  solid  ability, 
bnt  above  all,  in  public  and  private,  a  sublime  integrity, 
which  recalls  the  bright  examples  of  ancient  republican 
virtue. 

**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Qod.*' 


LITEKAET  NOTICES. 


The  Political  Text-Book^  or  Encydqpedia ;  containing 
everything  necessary  for  the  reference  of  the  Politicians 
and  Statesmen  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  M.  TT. 
Clusky,  Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  James  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  C. 
•Wendell,  Washington,  Publishers :  1858. 

This  work  is  what  its  title  imports,  a  compendium  or  text- 
book of  the  political  records  of  the  day.  It  presents,  in  a 
form  readily  accessible,  from  its  superior  alphabetical  index, 
a  copious  collation  of  extracts,  daguerreotyping  the  minds 
and  reflecting  the  political  position  and  attitude  of  the  states- 
men and  politicians  of  the  present  era ;  embracing  also  an 
abstract  of  the  more  prominent  and  exciting  public  questions 
and  governmental  measures  of  the  past,  together  with  the 
inducements  and  historic  circumstances  of  their  projection, 
advocacy,  and  final  incorporation  in  the  history  and  policy 
of  the  country. 

The  great  names  that  have  signalized,  at  diflFerent  epochs 
of  our  progress,  the  fame  of  this  country,  and  shed  burning 
and  perpetual  lustre  upon  American  statesmanship,  are  set 
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fortJi  in  Mr.  Clusky's  volume  in  connexion  with  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  they  have  institated,  snstained,  and  promnt 
gated  in  the  respectiye  periods  of  their  advent  and  progres- 
sive public  career. 

The  greater  part  of  this  work,  however,  and  that  division 
upon  which  the  author  or  editor  has  expended  the  largest 
attention  and  labor,  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the 
expressed  views  and  acknowledged  attitude  of  cotemporane- 
ous  statesmen,  politicians,  and  writers,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  American  slavery,  in  its  direct  or  incidental  and 
collateral  bearings  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
affecting  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation  of  the 
United  States.  Though  comprehending  everything  of  a 
substantial  character  or  tendency  that  has  been  evolved  in 
the  protracted,  acrimonious,  and  interminable  controversies 
and  disputations  proceeding  from  this  source  in  Congress 
antecedently,  the  principal  bulk  of  its  compilations  and 
accredited  extracts  dates  from  the  inauguration  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  and  the  period  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  by  Senator  Douglas  in  1854, 
concluding  with  the  memorable  definitions  and  debates  of 
the  past  winter,  called  forth  by  the  presentation  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Coustitatiou,  destined  to  distinguish  in  future  annals  the 
present  Congress,  and  the  Administration  now  in  being. 

The  landmarks  described  in  these  discussions  are  of  vast 
importance  to  every  citizen.  The  catalogue  they  represent 
and  the  information  they  convey,  as  embodied  in  the  volume 
under  notice,  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  advantage 
of  the  statesman  and  legislator,  but  is  of  like  or  proportionate 
utility  to  every  student  of  our  political  history,  and  every 
intelligent  and  competent  elector. 

We  commend  the  work  to  public  consideration  and  favor, 
and  congratulate  its  author  upon  the  valuable  addition  he 
has  contributed  to  the  political  authorities  of  the  country. 
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Abridgmmt  of  the  Ddxxtea  of  Oongreae  from  1789  to  1856, 
by  Thomas  H.  Bbnton.    Volnme  IX.  1896-1828.     D. 

Appleton  ife  Co.,  New  York. 

This  ponderous  and  expensive  but  invaluable  and  unpre- 
cedented national  work  is  being  steadily  carried  forward 
by  the  Appletons,  whose  unflagging  zeal  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  heavy  enterprise  we  have  taken  occasion  to 
notice  and  commend  in  becoming  terms  hitherto  as  it  has 
progressed,  auji  each  successive  volume  been  submitted 
for  our  examination.  Though  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
voluminous  standard  works  ever  published  in  America,  it 
has  suffered  no  embaiTassment  or  delay  during  a  period  of 
unusual  discouragements,  and  in  a  time  of  unpai^alleled 
financial  depression.  The  present  volume  is  the  ninth  of  the 
series,  and  covers  a  tipie  in  our  congressional  annals  esteemed 
of  great  moment  in  its  day,  as  affecting  the  development  of 
the  American  Policy,  and  in  its  tendencies  upon  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  compasses  the  concluding 
stages  of  John  Quincy  Adams'  administration,  and  unfolds 
some  of  the  richest  talent  and  most  finished  statesmanship 
ever  exemplified  in  the  debates  and  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings of  Congress.  Instructive  as  a  general  review  of  this 
volume  would  necessarily  be,  the  space  we  have  heretofore 
allotted  in  testimony  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  precludes  an 
elaborate  investigation  or  a  reproduction  of  any  part  of  the 
issue  under  notice.  The  work  isi  one  of  vast  magnitude,  yet 
of  easy  access  and  elucidation.  From  its  intrinsic  superiority 
and  excellence,  it  must  form  a  part,  and  constitute  an  indis- 
pensable feature,  of  every  well-ai'ranged,  practical,  and  use- 
ful library,  whether  belonging  to  the  Citizen,  the  Student,  or 
the  Statesman. 
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Ths  Life  of  Thomas  J^eraon.   By  HENitY  S.  Eakdaix,  LL.D. 
In  three  volumes.    New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson,  1858. 

The  first  thorough,  comprehensive,  and  authentic  life  of 
the  sage  of  Monticello,  and  the  venerated  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  founder  of  American  Democracy,  has  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson  of  this  city,  and  is  comprised 
in  three  volumes.  The  deep-seated  appreciation,  common  to 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  throughout  the  United 
States,  of  the  exemplary  character,  exalted  virtue,  and  heroic, 
unconquerable  patriotism  of  the  immortal  subject  of  this 
history  with  the  great  and  memorable  public  events  he 
inaugurated  or  sustained  in  our  incipient  and  earlier  advances 
as  an  Independent  Nation^  ought  to  insure  it  a  prominent  and 
enduring  place  in  every  habitation  and  hamlet  in  our  land, 
and  carry  and  im])lant  it  in  every  household  and  by  every 
hearthstone,  however  remote  or  humble,  within  the  broad 
confines  of  our  Confederacy. 

But  beyond  its  superiority  over  nearly  all  other  works  of 
its  kind  ever  produced  in  America,  or  incorporated  in  the 
wealth  of  our  historic  Revolutionary  annals,  in  its  intrinsic 
strength  and  the  inherent  elements  combining  to  give  it  popu- 
larity and  permanence  with  the  present  and  succeeding  gene- 
rations, the  life  of  Jefferson  unites  great  talent  of  composition, 
beauty  of  style,  and  a  skill  of  arrangement  and  delineation 
rarely  paralleled  in  biographical  or  political  literature.  Mr. 
Kandall  has  a<?hieved  by  this  work  an  enviable  reputation 
and  eminence  as  a  biographer  and  historian  ;  such  ai^  will 
have  no  spasmodic  or  ephemeral  vitality  and  life,  but  that 
will  obtain  undiminished  while  the  patriotism  and  fame- of 
Jefferson,  to  whom  he  has  done  such  signal  justice,  survives 
in  the  memory  and  adoration  of  his  countrymen.  At  present 
we  shall  forbear  further  comment  upon  these  volumes,  with 
the  assurance  to  our  readers  that  we  propose  a  more  thorough 
analysis  and  illustration  of  the  merits  of  this  history  in  a 
series  of  articles  upon  the  private  and  public  character  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  to  be  embodied  in  future  numbers  of  the  Review. 
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History  of  Frie^hrioh  the  Second^  oaUed  Frederick  the  Cheat. 
By  Thomas  Carltue.  In  Four  Volumes.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  fork,  1868. 

Three  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  been  regarded 
as  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Cheat — ^Fre- 
derick the  Second  of  Prussia,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
George  Washington.  History  and  tradition  will  combine  to 
perpetuate  the  celebrity  and  immortalize  the  deeds  of  these 
great  moral,  civic,  and  military  heroes  beyond  all  their 
eminent  compatriots  and  compeers.  The  greatness  of  Wash- 
ington, where  his  character  and  achievements  are  compre- 
hended, will  always  be  assigned  a  just  preponderance  in  the 
estimation  and  judgment  of  mankind.  The  renowned  hisr 
torian,  Oarlyle — ^no  less  famed  in  America  than  in  Europe — 
has  now  given  to  the  wo^ld  a  comprehensive  and  complete 
History  of  Frederick  the  Second.  The  composition  is  cha- 
racterized by  all  the  brilliancy,  pathos,  and  vigor  which  has 
ever  marked  the  productions  of  the  distinguished  biographer 
and  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  important  addi- 
tion to  the  historic  literatm'e  and  learning  of  the  age. 
Neither  author  nor  publishers  can  entertain  any  apprehen- 
sion, or  undergo  the  least  hazard  of  the  universal  apprecia- 
tion and  permanent  success  of  this  standard  work.  The  two 
first  volumes  have  been  already  issued,  and  the  others  are 
soon  to  follow. 


THE 
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DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 


Deoember,   1858. 


ABEOGATION  OF  THE  CLAYTONrBULWER  TREA- 
TY— CENTRAL  AMERICA,  MEXICO,  AND  CUBA. 


FOR  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  been  laboring  to 
produce  the  same  sentiment  among  those  who  control  the 
national  government  as  existed,  and  still  prevails,  among 
intelligent  citizens  throughout  the  country  regarding  the  in- 
terference of  foreign  powers  on  the  American  continent. 

While  utterly  condemning  the  policy  of  General  "Walker 
and  others  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  the  Executive 
Government  and  Congress  have  been  strongly  urged  to 
bring  to  an  immediate  conclusion  the  negotiations  and  trear 
ti^  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  most  comprehensive 
construction  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  doing 
little  else  than  talk  and  write  upon  this  subject ;  whereas, 
action  alone  was  required — ^and  such  action,  too,  as  would 
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have  placed  the  matter  for  ever  at  rest.  That  miserable 
diplomatic  abortion  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty, 
was  the  legitimate  offshoot  of  this  interminable  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Gbvernment  of  the  United  States  to  discnss, 
and  not  act — to  propose,  and  not  enforce.  European  diplo- 
inacy  has  exhausted  its  fertile  resources  on  this  subject,  over 
and  over  again,  under  a  false  conception  of  the  real  condition 
of  the  question  among  the  American  people.  If,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discussion,  they  had  been  assured  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  not,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  allow  the  least  interference  or  aggression  on  this 
continent  by  foreign  powers,  and  had  this  assurance  been 
followed  by  decided  and  positive  action  by  our  Government, 
the  diplomatic  books  would  have  long  since  been  closed  to 
this  question.  The  natural  enterprising  character  of  the 
American  people  would  now  have  taken  deep  root  on  this 
entire  continent,  and  Mexico  and  Cuba  would  to-day  be 
numbered  among  the  United  States  of  America.  That  this 
is  to  be  the  certain  destiny  of  this  people,  notwithstanding  the 
delay  occasioned  by  diplomacy,  no  well-informed  person 
entertains  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Then,  why  prolong  the 
controversy  further  ?  Why  not  bring  the  matter  to  a  final 
conclusion  at  once  ?  No  public  man,  of  any  party,  occupy- 
ing a  reasonably  fair  position  before  the  country,  will 
hazard  his  reputation  by  defending  the  Clayton-Bulwer  bar- 
gain, recognising  as  it  does  a  policy  adverse  to  that  uni- 
versally considered  sound  by  our  people ; — a  policy  encou- 
raging, if  not  absolutely  justifying,  the  pretences  of  England 
to  a  joint  interest  on  the  American  continent,  not  already 
subject'  to  the  control  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  go- 
vernment of  some  other  well-established  authority.  The  oflS- 
cial  correspondence  relating  to  this  question,  recently  pub- 
lished, is  proof  positive  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
in  Central  America  especially,  have  suffered  materially  from 
the  continued  blundering  in  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  our 
Government  to  deal  with  matters  appertaining  exclusively  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Governments  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, through  a  foreign  medium,  and  by  the  lights  and  lessons 
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of  European  intrigae  and  diplomacy.  Had  the  time  and 
talent  exhausted  in  these  futile  efforts  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  England  to  the  consummation  of  purposes  belonging  solely 
to  us  and  our  continental  neighbors,  been  employed  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  by 
foreign  governments  upon  this  continent,  this  question  would 
now  wear  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  world  to-day.  There  is  no  apology  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  question  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  people  of  this  continent  has  been  managed  by  the  differ- 
ent parties  having  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  highest  jurisdiction  in  the  adjustment  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  consideration  of  no  other  question  of  an  inten 
national  character  has  tended  so  much  to  cast  suspicion 
upon,  and  bring  into  contempt,  the  old  formal  resources  of 
diplomacy  as  this.  Twenty  years  of  experience  in  tliis  system 
of  negotiation  has  not  accomplished  as  much  in  behalf  of  a 
just  and  enlightened  cause  as  might  have  been  secured  in  a 
much  briefer  period  under  the  direction  of  practical  statesmen 
representing  directly  the  interests  only  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. 

Questions  of  international  concern  often  take  the  same  direc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  practised  diplomatists  as  questions  of  Law 
or  Equity  in  the  endless  circumlocution  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. They  proceed  unsettled  through  successive  Adminis- 
trations, until  submerged  and  lost  in  the  labyrinth  and  mist 
of  time.  In  illustration,  let  us  refer  to  the  mode  of  treating 
the  question  under  consideration  adopted  by  Messrs.  Clayton, 
^Webster,  and  Marcy,  each  of  whom  were  recognised  as 
accomplished  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  contrast  their 
action  with  that  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  late  Minister  to  Mcaragaa, 
and  of  Messrs.  Hise  and  Squier,  Charg6-d' Affaires  to  that 
country,  neither  of  whom  make  any  claims  to  be  versed  in 
diplomatic  science.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  these  negotia- 
tions, it  will  be  observed,  that  had  tlie  achievements  of  those 
representatives  of  our  government  been  concurred  in  and 
enforced  by  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  the  pro- 
blem of  our  progress  would  have  been  solved,  and  the  policy 
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of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  extension  of  her  insdtn- 
tions  over  the  American  continent,  practicallj  vindicated. 
Kearl J  forty  years  since  the  importance  of  a  direct  cammani- 
cation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  throogfa 
Kicaragua,  was  pressed  npon  the  attention  of  Europe  and 
America ;  and  while  every  succeeding  year  has  establifihed 
more  forcibly  the  importance  of  such  commanicadon,  and 
to  the  United  States  of  tenfold  greater  necessity  than  to  any 
European  power,  yet  our  people  are  stiU  deslitate  of  this 
indispensable  facility  of  transit,  although  they  have  erected 
a  commanding  empire  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  the  wel- 
fare of  which  materially  depends  on  securing  and  maintain- 
ing for  ever  the  unobstructed  right  of  way  through  Centnl 
America.  The  first  efficient  movement  made  by  the  United 
States  for  securing  a  transit  through  Nicaragua  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hise,  Charg6-d' Affaires  of  our  government  in  the  year 
1849.  The  arrangement  proposed  by  this  gentleman,  to 
which  Nicaragua  assented,  not  only  contemplated  the  cesr 
sion  of  the  right  of  way,  but  it  also  foreshadowed  a  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  which  would  have  annihi- 
lated all  foreign  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States,  leaving  them  free  to  enter  our  Confederacy  at 
any  time  when  the  joint  interests  of  both  might  demand  their 
annexation. 

The  following  quotations  from  this  treaty  establish  condn- 
sivdy  the  fact  that  its  ratification  by  the  United  States  would 
have  settled  permanently  this  question  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Central  American.  States : — 

"  Article  1.  It  is  solemnly  agreed  between  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  that  the  State  of  Nicaragua  doth  grant  to 
and  confer  upon  the  United  States  of  America,  or  to  a 
company  of  citizens  thereof,  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege 
to  make,  construct,  and  build,  within  the  territory  of  the  said 
State  of  Nicaragua,  through  or  by  use  and  means  of  any 
of  the  streams,  rivers,  bays,  harbors,  lakes  or  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  said  State,  a 
canal  or  canals,  a  road  or  roads,  either  railways  or  tompike, 
or  any  other  kind  of  roads,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  con- 
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yenient  passage  and  communicatioD,  either  bj  land  alone  or 
water  alone,  or  by  both  land  and  water,  and  by  means,  if 
deemed  proper,  of  locks  and  dams,  or  by  any  other  mode  of 
overcoming  and  removing  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation 
of  said  rivers,  harbors,  &c.,  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  the  transit  and  passage  of  steamers, 
sailing  vessels,  boats,  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
vessels  of  every  sort  used  for  the  transportation  and  convey- 
ance of  persons  and  property,  and  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise of  every  description.    '       *  *  * 

"  Art.  5.  The  government  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  right  to  erect  such  forts  and  fortifications  at  the  ends  and 
along  the  lines  of  said  works,  and  to  arm  and  occupy  the 
same  in  such  manner,  and  by  as  many  troops  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  protection  and  defence  thereof,  and  also  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  neutrality  in  the  territory 
of  Nicaragua,  to  whom  pertains  equal  rights  as  appertaining 
to  her  sovereignty.  *  *  * 

^'  Art.  10.  The  State  of  Nicaragua  grants  and  cedes  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  a  company  to  be  formed  as  herein  pro- 
vided, as  the  case  may  be,  all  the  land  within  two  leagues 
square  belonging  to  the  s^d  State  and  which  may  be  unap- 
propriated at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  at  each  point  of  the 
termination  of  said  works  at  the  seas  on  each  side ;  that  is 
three  miles  square  on  each  side  of  both  ends  of  said  works,  to 
serve  for  the  site  of  two  free  cities  which  it  is  anticipated 
will  hereafter  be  established  at  said  points,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  free  cities  shall  enjoy  the  following  rights  and  immu- 
nities : — 

"  1.  They  shall  govern  themselves  by  means  of  their  own 
municipal  laws,  to  be  administered  by  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  officers,  chosen  and  elected  by  themselves, 
according  to  their  own  regulations. 

"  2.  They  shall  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  their  own 
city  courts. 

^'  3.  They  shall  have  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  religious 
belief  and  religious  worship,  public  and  private. 

^^  4.  They  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  tax  upon  their 
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real  estate  or  other  property,  except  such  as  may  be  in  the 
municipality,  and  collected  for  the  city  treasury,  and  to  be 
used  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of  said  city. 

"  5.  They  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  military 
services,  except  for  the  defence  of  said  cities  in  which  they 
may  reside.  The  said  cities  will,  of  course,  be  under  the 
qualified  dominion  and  goyemment  of  the  State  of  Kicara- 
gna,  not  to  be  exercised  in  any  manner,  however,  in  relation 
to  their  rights  and  immunities,  as  herein  specified ;  and  said 
free  cities  shall  be  under  the  protection  of  the  governments 
of  both  contracting  parties. 

"Art.  11.  The  State  of  Nicaragua  agrees  that  the  United 
States  shall  have,  possess,  and  enjoy  for  ever,  the  following 
rights  and  privileges : — ^That  is  to  say,  the  right  and  privilege 
to  pass,  convey,  transport,  and  send  through  all  and  any  of 
the  territories  and  dominions  of  Nicaragua,  on  land  or  water, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  by  means  of  her  ports,  bays  and  rivers, 
lakes  and  roads,  troops,  infantry  or  cavalry,  all  kinds  of 
arms,  artillery,  munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds,  her  public 
property  of  every  description,  public  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, consuls,  ministers,  dispatch  agents,  her  public  mails 
and  mail  agents,  and  all  other  employes  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  all  such  other  vessels 
or  vehicles,  public  or  private,  which  may  be  in  the  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  employment  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  in  any 
other  way,  free  from  all  cost  and  exempt  from  all  duties,  taxes, 
imposts,  charges,  and  exactions  of  any  kind  whatever,  either 
on  the  persons,  property,  vehicles  or  vessels  aforesaid ;  and 
all  the  aforesaid  privileges,  and  the  said  free  rights  of  way 
and  of  transit,  shall  be  held  and  used  and  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  not  by  any  other  nation,  state 
or  government  except  Nicaragua,  without  cost  or  charge, 
and  freely,  whether  the  same  be  made  through  the  dominions 
and  territories  of  Nicaragua  as  they  now  exist,  or  whether 
the  said  troops,  munitions  of  war,  public  officers,  agents  or 
employSs,  mails,  public  property,  vehicles,  vessels,  Ac,  sliall 
be  sent,  transported,  or  conveyed  by  means  of  improved 
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navigable  rivers,  turnpikes,  railroads,  or  any  other  public 
.  improvements  which  may  be  hereafter  made  in  the  State  of 
Nicaragua,  either  by  the  government  or  citizens  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  or  by  the  governments,  citizens,  or  people 
of  any  other  nation,  king4om  or  country ;  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  travel,  transit,  passage,  and  conveyance  for 
themselves  and  their  property,  and  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
through  the  territories  and  dominions  of  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua as  they  now  exist,  or  through  such  canals,  or  roads, 
railways,  turnpikes,  or  other  improvements  as  may  be  here- 
after made  in  said  State,  upon  terms  and  conditions  in  every 
particular  as  favorable  as  those  engaged  by  the  citizens  of 
Nicaragua,  or  by  citizens  of  any  odier  nation,  kingdom,  or 
country. 

"  Art.  12.  In  consideration  of  the  premises  as  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  eleven  articles,  the  United  States  of  America 
doth  solemnly  a^ee  and  undertake  to  protect  and  defend 
the  State  of  Nicaragua  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the 
sovereignty  and  dominion  of  all  the  country,  coasts,  ports, 
lakes,  or  rivers,  that  may  be  rightfully  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  within  the  just  and  true  limits  and  boundaries  of  the 
said  State ;  and  when  tlie  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
the  country  may  require  it,  the  United  States  shall  employ 
their  naval  and  military  force  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
maintain  the  neutrality  of  said  coasts,  ports,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
territories,  and  to  hold  and  keep  the  same  under  the  dominion 
and  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  or  of  the  govern- 
ment of  such  State  or  political  community  of  which  Nica- 
ragua may  voluntarily  become  a  member,  or  with  which  of 
her  own  accord  she  may  hereafter  be  identified ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  said  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  Nica- 
ragua shall  not  be  held,  maintained  or  exercised  by  said 
State  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  be  inconsistent  or  conflict 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  herein  secured  to  the  United 
States  or  her  citizens." 

This  treaty  was  signed  by  Elijah  Hise,  representing  the 
United  States,  and  by  Buenaventura  Selva,  on  behalf  of  the 
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Confederated  Eepublics  of  Oentral  America,  and  was  ratified 
by  the  Independent  State  of  Kicaragua  of  its  own  YoUtion, 
receiving  the  cordial  approval  of  the  people  of  Central 
America,  no  portion  of  whom  ever  protested  against  anj  o[ 
its  provisions. 

Before  these  Articles  reached  Washington,  however.  Gene- 
ral Taylor  had  installed  into  office  his  own  political  partizana, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State,  who,  a 
Federalist  from  early  manhood,  was  natoxally  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  by  the  acquisitioQ 
of  additional  territory.  General  Taylor,  in  palpable  violar 
tion  of  his  repeated  and  solemn  assurances  to  the  people, 
that  if  elected  he  would  not  remove  from  office  any  person 
on  the  grounds  of  difierence  in  political  opinion,  succeeded, 
nnder  false  pretences,  to  the  Presidency,  and  immediately  <hi 
his  induction  into  power  deposed  every  Democrat  from  the 
Important  offices  of  the  government,  and  inaugurated  an 
adverse  and  retrogressive  policy.  Although  as  a  great  mili- 
tary chieftain  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  countiymen  and 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  possessed  no  quali- 
ties becomuig  a  statesman  and  civil  magistrate.  Not  pro- 
fessing nor  entertaining  any  positive  political  predilections — 
he  boasted  of  never  having  voted  up  to  the  period  of  his 
nomination  for  President — ^and  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  government,  he  suiSered  his  administration  to  be  controlled 
by  that  class  of  politicians  who  always  oppose  the  Democracy 
and  its  policy,  and  whose  narrow  conception  of  the  functions 
of  self-government  keep  them  in  constant  fear  of  the  exten- 
sion of  our  republican  system,  apprehending  that  if  allowed 
to  go  beyond  the  geographical  limits  assigned  to  it  at  its 
birth,  the  principle  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  plan  prove  a 
failure. 

General  Taylor,  basing  his  administration  on  principles  of 
the  most  illiberal  and  proscriptive  character,  as  a  consequence 
accepted  for  his  advisers  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  associates,  and 
placed  in  their  control  the  affairs  of  the  Bepublic. 

Mr.  Clayton,  on  becoming  Secretary  of  State,  removed, 
without  delay,  Mr.  Hise,  and  the  Cabinet  smothered  his 
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treaty,  which,  had  it  been  allowed  to  live,  would  have  given 
vitality  to  millions  of  people  inhabiting  Central  America, 
who  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  state  of  political  decadence 
and  social  demoralization.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  £.  G.  Sqnier, 
successor  to  Mr.  Hise,  to  say  that  he  too  performed  his  duty 
weU,  and  succeeded  in  forming  another  treaty  with  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  most  favorable  to  the  United 
States,  but  which  met  the  same  fate  as  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor at  the  hands  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  Cabinet  or  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

These  statesmanlike  propositions,  emanating  from  a  com- 
paratively humble  source,  having  failed  to  secure  tiie  atten- 
tion of  the  treaty-making  power  at  Washington,  that  power, 
under  the  lead  of  Secretary  Clayton,  took  the  matter  in 
charge.  It  occupied  the  attention  of  that  gentleman  and  the 
attention  of  the  British  Minister,  EL  L.  Bulwer,  for  several 
months,  and  finally  resulted  in  that  abominable  contract  known 
as  the  "  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,"  which  should  have  been 
indignantiy  rejected  by  the  Senate,  a  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers we  believe  were  Democrats,  at  the  time  of  its  presentation. 
Language  fails  to  convey  our  contempt  for  this  false  unstates- 
manlike  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  brought  lasting  odium  and  disgrace  upon  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  We  quote  <»ie  section  of  this  treaty,  if  it 
deserves  the  name  of  a  treaty,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  in 
justification  of  the  severe  terms  employed  in  our  condemna- 
tion of  the  entire  affair.    It  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Art  1.  The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  hereby  declare  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control 
over  the  said  ship  canal;  agreeing  that  neitRer  will  ever 
erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the  same,  or 
in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortity,  or  colonize,  or 
assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Kica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America ; 
nor  will  either  make  use  of  any  protection  which  either 
affords,  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which  either  has,  or 
may  have,  to  or  with  any  State  or  people,  for  the  purpose  oi 
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erecting  or  maintaining  any  snch  fortifications,  or  of  occupy- 
ing, fortifying,  or  colonizing  Kicaragna,  Costa  Bica,  the 
Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Centi'al  America,  or  of 
assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same ;  nor  will  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain  take  advantage  of  any  inti- 
macy, or  use  any  alliance,  connexion,  or  influence  that  either 
may  possess  with  any  State  or  goyemment  through  whose 
territory  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the  puiTpoee  of  acquir- 
ing  or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to 
commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal  which  shall 
not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  other." 

Here  is  seen  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  American  states- 
men, the  Prime  Minister  of  the  government,  placing  his  coun- 
try in  a  position  antagonistic  to  that  occupied  by  it  for  nearly 
a  half  century,  and  to  the  prihciples  of  which  our  entire 
people  responded,  we  mean  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
with  the  affairs  of  this  continent  by  foreign  powers.  Admit- 
ting that  one  man  was  found  who  could  lose  sight  of  this  car- 
dinal, self-preserving  policy  of  the  ITnited  States,  it  is  no  less 
a  cause  of  surprise  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  should  also 
forget  their  duly  to  their  country,  and  allow  its  greatest 
interests  to  be  sacrificed  and  its  good  name  compromised  by 
the  ratifi>cation  of  this  treaty. 

Without  entering  into  a  review  of  the  votes  of  the  Sena- 
tors generally  upon  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  it  is  well 
known  that  Judge  Douglas  opposed  it  with  signal  ability, 
and  that  energy  which  always  characterizes  his  action  on 
questions  involving  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  country. 
In  his  late  spilech  at  Kew  Orleans  Senator  Douglas  referred 
to  this  treaty  as  follows : — 

"  When,  in  1850,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  %ent  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification,  I  fought  it  to  the  death.  They 
then  asked  what  I  wanted  of  Central  America  ?  I  told  them 
I  did  not  want  it  then,  but  the  time  would  come  when  we 
must  have  it.  They  then  asked  what  my  objection  to  the 
treaty  was }     I  told  them  I  objected  to  that  clause  of  it 
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which  said  that  neither  Oreat  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
shonld  ever  buy,  annex,  colonize,  or  acquire  any  portion  of 
Central  America.  I  said  I  would  never  consent  to  a  treaty 
with  any  foreign  power,  pledging  ourselves  not  to  do  in  the 
future  whatever  interest  or  necessity  might  compel  us  to  do. 
I  was  then  told  by  veteran  Senators,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  well  knows,  that  Central  America  was  so  far  oflf  that 
we  should  never  want  it.  I  told  them,  *  Yes ;  a  good  way 
off— half  way  to  California,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  it.'  I 
then  said  it  was  our  right  and  duty  to  open  all  the  highways 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States  and  our  possessions 
on  the  Pacific.  I  said  I  would  enter  ihto  no  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  government  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  American  continent.  And  here,  without  a  breach  of 
confidence,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  a  conversation  which 
took  place  at  that  time  between  myself  and  the  British  Minis- 
ter, Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  on  that  point.  ^He  took  occa- 
sion to  reason  with  me  that  my  position  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  was  unjust  and  untenable ;  that  the  treaty  was  fair, 
because  it  was  reciprocal ;  and  it  was  reciprocal,  because  it 
pledged  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
would  ever  purchase,  colonize,  or  acquire  any  territory  in 
Central  America.  I  told  him  it  would  be  fair  if  they  would 
add  one  word  to  the  treaty — so  that  it  should  read,  that 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  should  ever 
occupy  or  hold  dominion  over  Central  America  or  Asia. 
But  he  said :  *  You  have  no  interests  in  Asia.'    ^No,'  said  I ; 

*  and  you  have  none  in  Central  America.'    *  But,'  said  he, 

*  you  can  never  establish  any  rights  in  Asia.'    *  No,'  said  I ; 

*  and  we  don't  mean  that  you  shall  ever  establish  any  in 
America.'  I  told  him  it  would  be  no  more  disrespectful  for 
ns  to  ask  that  pledge  in  reference  to  Asia,  than  for  Great 
Britain  to  ask  it  from  us  in  reference  to  Central  America." 

That  this  was  the  correct  view  of  the  policy  involved  in  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850  is  to-day  unquestioned  and 
indisputable ;  and  that  every  consideration  of  sound  policy, 
of  national  security,  and  of  American  progress,  demand  its 
immediate   abrogation,  is  equally  well  established.     The 
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whole  country  calls  for  its  repeal ;  but  tlie  diplomatists  say 
"  not  now."  They  urge  a  little  more  time,  and  assign  as  a 
reason,  that  action  may  offend  England.  It  is  hoped  they 
will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  popular  voice,  and  that  the  reso- 
lutions introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Glingman,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  be 
adopted.  The  arguments  employed  in  the  Senate  in  support 
of  his  resolutions,  looking  to  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty,  are 
unanswerable  and  must  prevail.  All  efforts,  in  any  other 
direction,  to  establish  our  policy  in  relation  to  Central  Ame- 
rica, since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  question,  have  sig- 
nally failed.  Withoutjdisrespect  to  the  memory  of  two  justly 
distinguished  Amencan  statesmen,  we  hold  that  Daniel 
Webster  was  not  a  diplomatist,  and  that  Wm.  L.  Marcy  was 
too  dilatory  and  apprehensive;  yet  their  failure  to  adjust 
this  question  is  attributable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  difficul- 
ties presented  in  the  compromise  of  our  Government  by  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  We,  however,  very  much  regret  Mr. 
Marcy's  refusal,  while  Secretary  of  State,  to  accept  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  which  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  offered  by  Nicaragua. 

Whether  attributable  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  or  to 
some  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these  groat  men 
accomplished  anything  advantageous  to  the  United  States  in 
their  action  on  Central  American  affairs  during  their  respec^ 
tive  terms  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinets  of  Presidents  Fillmore 
and  Pierce,  although  Mr.  Webster  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
.arrange  the  subject  with  Great  Britain,  imitating  too  nearly, 
however,  the  example  of  Secretary  Clayton  in  his  treatment 
of  the  same  matter.  Secretary  Webster  drafted  a  long  and 
ambiguous  schedule  of  conditions,  which  was  assented  to  by 
England,  but  repudiated  by  the  Central  American  authori- 
ties, who  appeared  better  to  comprehend  their  interest,  and  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  tlian  did  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  our  national  affairs  ;  for,  had  the  treaty  here  referred  to 
— projected  between  Secretary  Webster  and  Mr.  Cramp  ton, 
British  Minister — ^been  ratified  by  the  Central  American 
States,  it  would  only  have  had  the  effect  to  still  further  com- 
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plicate  the  qaestion,  and  all  similar  efforts  to  treat  with  par- 
ties having  no  legitimate  interest  in  the  matter,  will  meet 
with  the  same  termination,  and  prove  alike  nagatorj  and 
inconclasive. 

President  Baehanan  and  his  distingaished  Secretary, 
General  Cass,  have  taken  this  matter  of  Central  America, 
together  with  Mexico  and  Cuba,  in  hand  with  an  earnestness 
which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  more  successful  than  the  efforts 
made  by  their  predecessors. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark  the  position  of  that  great  gen- 
eral and  statesman,  Senator  Houston,  of  Texas ;  who,  anti- 
cipating the  necessities  of  the  case  and  the  duty  of  the 
Administration,  proposed  at  the  last  session  of  the  United 
States  Senate  the  plan  of  a  general  American  Protectorate 
over  Mexico. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  proposition  was  then  pre- 
dicated, have  been  amply  affirmed  in  the  developments  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  are  fully  supported  also  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Forsyth,  American  Minister  in  Mexico,  whose 
policy  is  understood  to  be  in  conformity  with  that  announced 
'by  General  Houston,  and  who  holds  to  the  necessity  of  a 
universal  Protectorate,  as  the  only  effective  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
frontier,  and  also  of  redeemitig  that  unfortunate  Bepublic 
from  the  perils  of  revolution  and  anarchy. 

No  time  should  be  lost  either  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
men  or  by  Congress  in  bringing  these  questions  to  a  final 
conclusion.  France,  England,  and  Spain  are  combining  to 
forestall  our  absolute  national  rights.  Neither  England  iior 
France  have  the  least  color  of  title  to  jurisdiction  or  govern- 
mental  control,  in  respect  to  the  subjects  in  question,  on  this 
Continent.  Spain  alone  has  any  interest,  and  with  her  we 
are  prepared  to  treat.  A  bold  attitude  must  be  opened  by 
our  Government,  and  such  a  policy  maintained  as  will  meet 
the  approbation  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  American 
people. 
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INTEENATIONAL   COPYRIGHT— THE  CLAIMS  OF 

LITERATUEE, 


THE  recent  Literary  Congress  of  Brussels  (having  for  its 
object  the  settlement  of  National  and  International 
Copyright,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  basis  for  the 
compensation  of  authors),  has  again  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  a  question  which,  though  offcen  discussed,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  solved.  When  we  consider  the 
number  of  conflicting  interests  involved,  and  that  those  in 
whose  name  legislation  is  asked  are  not  the  only  real  parties 
interested,  the  maze  of  complication  becomes  still  more 
intricate.  Instead  of  one  individual  to  arrest  our  sympathy 
and  challenge  our  commiseration,  we  have  four:  all  deserv- 
ing, all  complaining,  all  impossible  to  satisfy. 

First  comes  the  Foreign  Author,  foreign  only  because 
divided  from  us  by  the  trackless  ocean,  but  united  to  us  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  origin,  a  common  language,  and 
mutual  literature.  He  points,  to  the  garbled  edition  of  his 
works,  which  we  hold  in  our  hand,  and  either  entreats  us  to 
pay  our  fee  of  admission  into  the  gardens  of  fancy  which  he 
has  laid  out,  cultivated,  and  enclosed ;  or,  taking  higher 
ground,  reproaches  us  for  not  giving  him  a  fair  hearing  by 
requiring  an  unmutilated  and  certified  edition  of  his  works. 
Whilst  we  are  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  apparent  jus- 
tice of  his  claim,  the  American  publisher  hastens  to  explain 
that  this  plaintive  author  has  already  parted  with  all  pro- 
perty in  the  fruits  of  his  genius  in  favor  of  the  foreign  pub- 
lisher, and  that  any  legislation  on  the  subject  whilst  it  would 
only  add  to  the  already  boundless  wealth  of  the  latter,  would 
be  depriving  hundreds  of  our  own  people  of  the  honest  and 
honorable  support  they  now  derive  from  the  manufacture  (^ 
paper,  types,  and  the  various  appliances  for  the  production 
of  books.    He  tells  of  the  millions  of  minds  needing  intel- 
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lectnal  coltnre  and  anxiously  devonring  the  qheap  editions 
of  standard  works,  which  his  predatory  ezcnrsions  into  the 
camp  of  his  rival  enable  him  to  bring  back,  and  feelingly 
asks,  whether,  to  satisfy  a  few  greedy  cormorants,  we  would 
arrest  the  march  of  mental  progress.  The  American  author, 
except  where,  in  rare  instances,  his  reputation  has  become 
world-wide,  complains  that  his  works  are  unheeded,  or 
scorned,  by  the  reading  public  of  Europe,  and  demands  that 
Tengeance  be  taken  on  the  writers  for  the  contempt  of  the 
readers  ;  whilst  again  the  British  publisher  proclaims  him- 
self ready  and  anxious  to  introduce  our  literature  to  his 
countrymen  provided  he  can  do  so  without  pecuniary  loss. 

In  spite  of  the  vehemence  of  self-interest  with  which  all 
parties  uphold  their  claims,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  great 
principle  of  justice  which  gives  a  man  the  reward  of  his  labor. 

The  time  when  a  crown  of  leaves  was  a  tribute  worthy  to 
repay  the  productions  of  Homer  has  passed  away,  and  it  has 
gone  by  from  the  fact  that  the  march  of  civilization  is  always 
to  be  measured  by  the  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
property,  suggesting  a  different  reward.  This  appreciation 
proves  our  superiority  over  the  boasted  nations  of  antiquity 
who  were  but  one  degree  removed  from  the  nomadic  tribes 
whose  achievements  they  sang,  and  we  doubt  not  that  most 
of  their  refinement  is  gathered  from  the  halo  of  time.  The 
first  yearning  which  civilized  man  experiences  is  the  desire 
for  property. 

Property  may  be  defined  as  the  right  inherent  in  every  man 
to  the  unrestricted  possession  and  disposition  of  such  evi- 
dences of  value,  as  he  has  acquired  by  industry,  inheritance, 
or  purchase.  Whilst  all  men  agree  that  land,  reduced  to 
possession,  is  inalienable,  without  the  consent  of  him  to 
whom  it  belongs,  except  by  process  of  law,  and  whilst  bar- 
riers of  every  kind  are  set  up  to  shut  out  every  intrusion  upon 
the  ownership  of  the  objects  of  material  industry,  the  articles 
forged  in  the  workshop  of  the  brain,  the  hard-earned  results 
of  sleepless  nights  and  hours  of  anxious  study,  have  ever  been 
subject  to  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  avaricious  and  design* 

ing. 
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He  who  ipvents  eome  little  article  of  diuly  household 
use,  is  enabled,  under  the  protection  oif  the  Patent  Laws, 
to  realize  an  ample  fortune,  and  hunts  with  all  the  Ten- 
geance  of  outraged  justice  the  intruder  on  his  franchise. 

But  he  who  spins  out  for  the  instruction,  warning,  or 
amusement  of  mankind,  the  fine  fibres  of  his  brain,  if  he 
escape  scathing  criticism,  or  unmerited  abuse,  is  almost 
sure  to  be  robbed  of  the  material  reward  of  his  labors, 
and  lose  his  reputation  with  succeeding  ages,  unless  he 
possess  sufficient  capital,  or  established  literary  reputation, 
to  command  his  own  terms  in  the  arena  of  letters. 

Should  an  author,  whilst  fortunate  enough  to  secure  in 
his  own  land  the  acknowledgment  of  those  rights  which 
he  enjoys  in  common  wilh  every  manufacturer,  be  anxious 
to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  a  reputation  extended 
beyond  the  sea,  he  is  cried  down  as  actuated  by  sordid 
motives,  and  pointed  at  as  perverting  his  genius  to  mer- 
cenary ends. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  after  our  Bevolution  had  given 
us  a  political  entity  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Sepub- 
lic  of  Letters  failed  to  acknowledge  our  existence,  or  to  look 
upon  us  either  as  producers  or  consumers.  When,  however,  the 
dense  forests  of  the  West  had  given  place  to  thriving  villages, 
and  religious  fanaticism  had  ceased  to  afford  vent  to  the 
yearning  of  our  minds,  the  great  principle  that  supply  follows 
the  demand  was  quickly  carried  out,  and  European  publish- 
ers flooded  our  country  with  the  refuse  productions  of  their 
stores.  Authors  having  no  claim  to  consideration  at 
home,  looked  eagerly  forward  to  a  new  field,  and  became 
clamorous  for  laws,  which  should  secure  to  them  a  portion  of 
the  ripening  harvest  abr9ad.  We  all  remember  how  Dick- 
ens originally  came,  a  self-constituted  ambassador  to  Ame- 
rica, to  awaken  our  sense  of  the  propriety  of  paying  for  the 
amusements  he  had  afforded  to  us — ^how  we  received  him 
with  a  public  ovation  and  toasted  him  in  rivers  of  champagne, 
but  allowed  him  to  return  home  without  any  substantial  ad- 
vantagesy  to  give  vent  to  his  indignation  in  a  work  charged 
with  overdrawn  pictures  of  our  vanity  and  foibles,  and  swell 
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the  list  of  foreign  authors  who  have  made  us  objects  of  ridi- 
cule and  abuse.  In  a  work  called  ^^  Society  in  America" 
pnblished  in  1837,  by  a  celebrated  female  writer  (Miss  Mar- 
tineau),  we  find  the  following : — '^  The  scholars  of  America 
are  dissatisfied.  They  complain  of  the  superficial  character  of 
scholarship,  of  the  depression,  or  rather  of  the  non-existence  of 
literature.  Some  hope  that  matters  will  be  better  hereafter, 
merely  from  the  nation  having  grown  older.  The  greater  num- 
ber ascribe  the  mischief  to  men  havingto  Work  at  their  employ- 
ments, and  a  few  of  these  believe  that  America  would  Have  a 
literature  if  only  she  had  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  This  being 
supposed  the  only  method  of  leaving  to  individuals  the  leisure 
and  freedom  of  spirit  necessary  for  literary  pursuits.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  mistake.  Nature  and  social 
economy  do  not  so  argue  as  that  genius  is  usually  given  to 
those  who  have  hereditary  wealth ;  the  capability  has  so  much 
more  frequently  shown  itself  among  the  busy  and  poor,  than 
among  the  rich  who  have  leisure,  as  to  mock  the  human  pre- 
sumption which  would  dictate  from  whose  lips  the  oracles 
of  Heaven  should  issue.  One  needs  but  to  glance  over  the 
array  of  geniuses,  of  philosophers,  of  scientific  men,  and  even 
of  the  far  lower  order  of  scholars,  to  see  how  few  of  the^best 
benefactors  of  mankind  have  issued  from  classic  shades.''  As 
long  as  we  had  little  or  nothing  to  proffer  in  exchange  it  was 
a  matter  of  small  mom^it  to  us  to  consider  this  subject  in  a 
national  point  of  view;  but  now  that  Stevens,  Prescott, 
Motley,  Bancroft,  and  Sparks,  have  brought  up  from  the 
ashes  of  stagnation  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  given  a 
galvanic  life  to  nations  who  have  long  since  run  their  race, 
and  Irving,  Cooper,  Brown,  and  Longfellow,  have  drawn 
upon  their  fertile  fancy  such  rich  drafts,  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  more  than  we  gain,  by  allowing  this  to  remain  a 
questio  liexaJta* 

The  frequent  intercourse  produced  by  steam  communica- 
tion, and  the  anticipated  success  of  the  telegraph,  should 
have  the  efiect  of  breaking  down  sectional  distinctions  and 
throwing  all  nations  into  one,  and  as  no  one  hesitates  to 

acknowledge  the  justice  of  a  copyright  as  between  the  most 
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distant  portions  of  onr  Union,  so,  should  an  iatemarioBil  one 
be  once  established,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  wonder  bar  we 
could  have  so  long  existed  without  it. 

In  the  days  of  Pope  and  Swift,  Ireland  was  tlie  grett  iM 
for  literary  piracy,  and  proof  sheets  were  often  stolen  from 
the  printing  office  during  the  progress  of  woric,  so  tbit  a 
cheap  counterfeit  edition  coming  out  simultaneouslj  de 
stroyed  the  sale  of  the  original.  Belgium  supplies  the 
travelling  public  with  copies  of  French  and  Englifh  bo(fa 
at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  defy  competition,  and  induce  a  stikt 
and  vigilant  search  on  the  frontier.  All  reprints  are  forfeited 
•  both  in  France  and  England,  even  when  in  private  hsnds, 
and  evidently  used  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  road.  A 
ti'anslation,  partaking  as  it  does  of  the  nature  of  an  origiml 
work,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  an  exception  from  the 
law  of  exclusive  ownership.  Indeed  there  have  been  trass^ 
lations  which  have  surpassed  and  superseded  the  works  tbej 
were  intended  to  reproduce.  The  question  as  to  what  dssses 
of  productions  are  entitled  to  copyright  was  often  and  elabo- 
rately argued  in  the  case  of  Wheaton  against  Peters,  and  it 
was  then  decided  in  our  highest  tribunal  that  Beports  of  the 
Decisions  and  Arguments  in  Courts  of  Law  could  not  become 
so  exclusively  the  property  of  the  reporter,  as  to  give  bim 
a  monopoly  in  their  reproduction. 

Since,  then,  originality  is  the  basis  of  the  right,  it  is  cer- 
tainly just  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  its 
development.  Many  a  mute  inglorious  Milton  is  said  to 
have  gone  down  to  the  tomb,  carrying  with  him  ideas  wor- 
thy of  immortality,  ideas  to  which  he  would  have  given  vent 
had  not  the  necessity  of  constant,  daily,  and  unremitted, 
mechanical  occupation  confined  and  repressed  his  genius. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Lamb,  had  he  been  free  from  the 
servitude  of  the  India  House,  would  have  enriched  our 
literature  with  many  more  classic  gems;  or  that  Moore's 
acceptance  of  an  office  in  Bermuda,  and  its  attendant  peea- 
niary  embarrassments,  robbed  us  of  many  oriental  tales  t 
Instances  there  are  where  men  have  risen  superior  to  ci^ 
cumstances,  as  Oil  Bias,  composed  by  Le  Sage  to  beguile 
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the  tedium  of  a  prison ;  Kasselas,  written  in  a  single  night 
by  Johnson,  to  procure  the  means  to  bury  his  mother ;  Stilton, 
and  our  own  Prescott,  contending  against  blindness ;  and  the 
remarkable  case  of  the  musical  small  coal  man,  who  gave 
concerts  in  London  over  a  stable,  and,  after  carrying  tlie  bag 
all  day,  entertained  with  the  productions  of  Mozart  the  elite 
of  that  metropolis.  Pope  had  to  struggle  with  ill-health, 
and  De  Qnincey,  whilst  the  dreams  of  opium  form  a  great 
feature  in  his  works,  certainly  enervated  his  powers  by  the 
use  of  that  drug. 

Yet  who  can  doubt  that  in  each  and  every  instance,  had 
their  native  genius  been  fostered  instead  of  repressed,  their 
productions  would  have  been  as  superior  to  what  they  are  in 
the  state  in  which  we  now  £nd  them,  as  the  fruit  raised  in 
the  hot-house  exceeds  in  size  and  beauty  the  wild  grape  of 
our  swamps. 

The  chief  arguments  against  giving  to  literary  men  aU  the 
advantages  they  claim  from  their  works,  come  from  mem- 
bers of  their  own  class.  The  modern  historiographer  of  Eng- 
land recently  stated  in  Parliament  that  if  Shakespeare,  or  De 
Foe,  the  humble  Bunyan,  or  Walter  Scott,  could  have  left  to 
their  descendants  the  exclusive  property  in  their  works,  their 
fortunes  would  be  larger  than  those  of  the  richest  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  the  men  who  derived  their  claims  to  heredi- 
tary legislation  from  the  conquest  of  "William.  The  debau- 
cheries of  Charies  11.,  or  the  peer-creating  propensities  of 
Pitt,  trembled  at  the  contamination  and  scouted  the  idea. 
Yet  why  should  it  be  more  absurd  for  a  descendant  of  Shake- 
speare to  be  collecting  his  interest  for  the  use  of  his  manu- 
script than  for  a  modem  Percy  to  be  living  in  luxury 
because  a  Smithson  had  chanced  to  marry  the  heiress  of  all 
the  Northumberiands,  and  merged  his  own  name,  rank,  and 
fortune  in  a  ducal  title  ;  or  the  fact  that  very  recently  a  Duke 
of  Qrafton  received  a  million  to  compromise  a  perpetual 
rent-charge  on  the  post-ofSce,  by  which  the  merry  monarch 
had  provided  for  the  offspring  of  a  courtezan.  Wlien  we 
see  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  girl  who  vended  oranges  at 
the  door  of  that  theatre  where  Shakespeare  was  already 
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canonized,  wearing  the  robes  of  state,  and  decked  with  the 
highest  title  a  British  snbject  can  possess,  may  we  not  dia- 
pate  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  of  those  sentiments 
which  are  so  strongly  expressed  in  the  celebrated  coaplet 
by  the  literary  son  of  an  English  dnke : — 

^'  Let  artB  and  commerce,  arms  and  science  die, 
Bat  leave  ns  still  our  old  nobility," 

It  is  onr  freedom  from  this  bowing  down  to  title,  onr 
disregard  for  the  so-called  ^^  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  and  onr 
nnflinching  assertion,  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  personal, 
and  not  transmissive,  which  makes  our  people  native  oraton, 
whilst  the  best  educated  Englishman  trembles  and  hesitates 
in  the  presence  of  his  audience ;  and  it  is  this  element  which 
will  give  a  distinctive  character  to  our  literature,  by  enabling 
our  historians  to  judge  unprejudicedly  as  to  the  real  merits 
of  those  sovereigns,  who,  like  dead  lions,  are  approached 
with  awe  by  continental  critics.  When  Shakespeare  says 
that  ^^  Such  a  dignity  doth  hedge  about  a  king  that  treason 
can  but  peer  at  him,"  he  evidently  gives  vent  to  a  long  che- 
rished respect  for  hereditary  rule,  and  great  as  he  was 
as  an  author,  is  unable  to  conquer  the  force  of  habit ;  and  we 
find  Johnson,  the  dogmatical,  argumentative,  and  truthful 
— ^whose  dictionary  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  language, 
and  whose  sayings  rank  as  proverbs — trembling,  and  unable 
to  utter  three  consecutive  words  when  addressed  by  a  sove- 
reign, half  of  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  madhouse,  and 
whose  only  attributes  were  those  which  have  ever  been  here- 
ditary in  the  House  of  Brunswick,  viz.,  obstinacy,  imbecility, 
and  gluttony.  The  same  stem  moralist  declares,  that  whilst 
all  men  are  entitled  to  a  similar  amount  of  respect,  the 
money  of  the  rich  man  should  be  respected  also,  and  give 
him  a  double  representation. 

So  i^cently  as  the  Congress,  to  which  we  allude  in  our 
opening,  it  is  with  shame  we  read  that  the  very  men  whom 
Scribe,  one  of  their  number,  calls  ^^  the  kings  of  intellect," 
suspended  their  session  to  thank  his  Boyal  Highness  the 
young  Duke  of  Brabant  for  honoring  them  with  his  august 
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presence.  The  following  extract  from  the  works  of  that 
historian  already  alluded  to,  as  hostile  to  perpetual  copy- 
right, shows  that  these  exhibitions  of  humility  were  excelled 
by  members  of  the  same  class  a  century  and  a  half  ago  in 
England,  and  points  out  tlie  cause: — "Tlie  recompense 
which  the  wits  of  that  age  could  obtain  from  the  public  was 
BO  small,  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  eking  out 
their  incomes  by  levying  contributions  on  the  great.  Every 
rich  and  good-natured  lord  was  pestered  by  authors  with  a 
mendicancy  so  importunate,  and  a  flattering  so  abject,  as 
may  in  our  time  seem  incredible.  The  patron  to  whom  a 
work  was  inscribed  was  expected  to  reward  the  writer  with 
a  pnrse  of  gold.  The  fee  paid  for  the  dedication  of  a  book 
was  often  mnch  lai^er  than  the  sum  which  any  bookseller 
would  give  for  the  copyright.  Books  were  therefore  often 
printed  merely  that  they  might  be  dedicated.  This  traffic 
in  praise  completed  the  degradation  of  the  literary  charac- 
ter. Adulation,  pushed  to  the  verge  sometimes  of  nonsense 
and  sometimes  of  impiety,  was  not  thought  to  disgrace  a 
poet.  Independence,  veracity,  self-respect,  were  things  not 
expected  by  the  world  from  him  ;  in  truth  he  was  in  morals 
something  between  a  pander  and  a  beggar." 

The  following  resolutions,  which  were  passed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Brussels  Congress,  may,  from  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  were  adopted,  be  taken  as  demonstrating  the 
views  of  literary  men  throughout  the  world,  with  regard  to 
the  subject  of  which  we  treat : — 

'^  First,  ResoVoed:  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  the 
principle  of  international  recognition  of  property  iu  works 
of  literature  and  art  in  favor  of  their  authors,  ought  to  have 
place  in  the  legislation  of  every  civilized  people. 

^^  Second,  liesohed:  Tlie  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the 
principle  should  be  admitted  between  different  countries 
even  in  the  absence  of  reciprocity. 

"Third,  Hesohed:  The  assimilation  of  foreign  and  national 
authors  ought  to  "be  absolute  and  complete. 

"  Fourth,  Iteaohed :  It  is  improper  to  subject  foreign  authors 
to  particular  formalities  in  admitting  them  to  claim  and  exer-< 
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else  the  right  of  property.  It  BufSces  in  order  that  the  right 
should  appertain  to  them  that  they  should  have  observed  )Jie 
formalities  required  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

"  Fifth,  Resolved:  It  is  desirable  that  every  country  should 
adopt  for  property  in  works  of  literature  and  art  a  legislation 
reposiDg  on  a  uniform  basis." 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  rendering  of  justice  to  authors 
has  been  the  fact  that  interest  rendered  the  publishers,  with 
whom  they  had  to  treat,  hostile  and  antagonistic,  and  that 
whilst  they  were,  as^a  class,  abject,  mendacious,  and  isolated, 
the  publisher,  possessed  of  that  appearance  of  dignity  and 
self-respect  which  prosperity  bestows,  enjoys,  in  tlie  union  of 
the  trade,  the  power  of  closing  the  market  against  a  recusant 
author  and  reducing  him  to  subjection.  When  we  look 
back  in  literary  history,  and  see  publishers  insolent  in  success, 
rejecting  books  which  now  occupy  choice  places  on  our 
shelves,  and  striving  to  give  a  fictitious  importance  to  trash 
decked  out  in  costly  binding— when  we  see  them  driving 
Goldsmith  and  Savage,  Johnson  and  Fielding  aWay,  whilst 
caressing  the  platitudes  of  a  Kichardson  or  a  Gibber — may 
we  not  justly  ask  that  the  author  shall  have  such  a  title  to  his 
creations  as  shall  enable  him  to  maintain  a  hold  upon  them 
till  they  shall  have  stood  the  test  of  time  ?  When  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that,  witliout  almost  a  single  exception,  the  works  now 
recognised  as  of  unapproachable  excellence  were  rejected 
at  their  birth,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  feverish  excitement 
which  takes  possession  of  authors  when  arguing  the  point.* 

*  "The  right  which  an  author  may  be  supposed  to  hare  in  his  own  original 
literary  compontions  so  that  do  other  person  without  his  leaye  may  publish  or 
make  profit  of  the  copies,  is  classed  by  Blackstone  among  the  speeies  of  pro- 
perty acquired  by  occupancy,  being  grounded  on  labor  and  invention.  When  a 
man,  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  powers,  has  produced  an  original  work,  he 
■eems  to  have  a  clear  right  to  dispose  of  that  identical  work  as  he  pleases ;  and  any 
attempt  to  vary  the  disposition  he  has  made  of  it  appears  to  be  an  inrasion  of 
that  right  The  Roman  law  adjudged  that  if  one  man  wrote  anything  on  the 
paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing  should  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
blank  materials,  meaning  thereby  the  mechanical  operation  of  writing,  for 
which  it  directed  the  scribe  to  receive  a  satisfaction,  for  in  works  of  genius 
and  inventioo,  as  in  paiDtiog  on  another  man's  canvas,  the  same  law  gave  the 
ttnvjM  to  the  painter.    As  to  any  other  property  in  the  works  of  the  under- 
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The  march  of  civilization  is  naturally  aggressive.  Ko 
measure  of  pnblic  improvement  can  be  proposed,  but  some 
private  interest  rises  up  to  hamper  and  thwart  it.  In  two 
forms  of  government  alone,  therefore,  can  progress  have  full 
scope,  the  pure  republic  and  the  absolute  despotism.  Oppo- 
site as  are  their  natures,  their  workings  are  sometimes  identi- 
cal for  good,  from  the  power  they  possess  to  bring  an  over- 
whelming force  to  bear  upon  a  given  point.  The  theory  of 
republics,  that  the  private  interest  of  the  individual  is 
merged  in  the  good  of  the  masses  to  the  extent  of  forcing 
him  to  accept  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  is  wanted  for  public 
occupancy,  a  theory  every  day  developed  in  the  workings  of 
our  municipal  government,  sweeps  down  private  opposition. 
The  will  of  the  all-powerful  dictator  of  an  empire  decrees 
that  nuisances  shall  be  a1)at«d  and  disappear,  and  provides 
the  arms  to  carry  out  its  dicta.  The  last  kingly  government 
of  France  was,  during  its  whole  career,  from  factious  opposi- 
tion, unable  to  remove  some  paltry  barriers  to  the  extension 
and  embellishment  of  Paris.  The  present  Emperor  spoke 
the  word,  and  an  army  of  masons  came  from  the  provinces, 
tore  down,  built  up,  and  replaced,  as  by  enchantment,  dingy 
abortions  and  polluted  dens,  with  broad  avenues,  splendid 
palaces,  and  models  of  architectural  beauty.  If,  then,  the 
voice  of  the  organ  of  popular  sovereignty,  raised  in  the  just 
cause  of  a  persecuted  class,  shall  find  a  responsive  echo  in 
our  legislative  halls,  the  admirable  resolutions  of  the  Con- 

•tonding,  tlie  law  is  silent,  though  the  sale  of  literary  copies  for  the  purposes 
of  recital  or  multiplication,  is  certfunly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence, 
Martial,  and  Statins." 

**  But  whatever  inherent  copyright  might  hare  been  supposed  to  subsist  by  the 
oommon  law,  the  8  Anne  c  19,  hath  now  declared  that  the  author  and  his  assigns 
shell  have,  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  h\a  works  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  and  no  longer,  directing  that  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  tha 
author  be  living,  the  right  shall  return  to  him  for  another  term  of  the  same 
duration.  A  similar  privilege  is  extended  to  the  iuTentions  of  prints  and  engra- 
vings by  8  George  .II  c.  18 ;  7  Qeo.  IIL  c.  88;  17  Geo.  Ill  c  67.**  (Tomlin*BLav 
Practice.) 

Russia  gives  to,  the  author  property  in  his  own  works  for  life,  and  fifty  yean 
afterwards.  The  regulations  of  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  aU  follow  the 
policy  of  limitation.    And  45  yean  is  now  the  limitation  in  England. 
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gress  of  Bruasels  will  receive  the  reepeetfal  attention  which 
IB  dac  to  the  saggestions  of  the  Bovereigns  of  intellect,  when 
propoeing,  for  the  common  good,  remedies  for  a  gidevance  of 
which  they  themselves  are  victims,  and  striving  to  break 
down  odious  monopolies,  and  make  lasting  reparation  for  the 
errors  of  the  past,  even  though  the  strongest  opposition  to 
their  plans  should  originate  in  a  city  the  home  of  our  firBt 
Congress  and  birth-place  of  our  national  freedom. 


PRACTICAL  REFORM— ALEXANDER  OF  RUSSIA 


r  contemplating  the  difficulties ^with  which  mankind  have 
struggled  from  the  most  remote  period  of  our  history, 
perhaps  none  have  proved  such  a  formidable  barrier  against 
human  hftppiness  and  social  comfort  to  the  masses  as  a  mono- 
poly in  the  soil. 

The  few  who  have  enjoyed  this  advantage  in  every  coun- 
try, both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  clung  to  it  with 
a  tenacity  natural  to  a  disposition  to  live  in  ease  and  luxury^ 
without  the  least  exertion,  and  solely  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  labor  of  others  less  favored  by  government. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  desire  to  possess  a  home- 
stead is  universal,  especially  in  civilized  communities,  com- 
paratively few  are  enabled  to  acquire  it. 

The' nobility  of  European  countries,  and  the  land  specula- 
tors of  America,  generally  manage  to  control  the  title  to  the 
soil,  in  disregard  of  individual  equality  and  national  justice ; 
for  it  is  a  self-evident  truth  that,  if  a  right  to  the  soil  exists  or 
inheres  in  man  at  all,  it  is  in  him  who  cultivates  and  who 
draws,  by  his  labor,  the  means  of  life  from  it 

The  opposite  of  this  just  and  rational  inile  has  been  the 
practice  from  time  immemorial. 

One  family,  or  a  class  of  families,  has  controlled  thousands 
of  acres,  which  never  felt  the  footprint  of  the  technical.owner, 
whose  labor  has  not  produced  a  blade  of  grass,  but  who  has. 
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neverth^lees,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  harvests  gathered  by  other 
hands,  and  revelled  in  wealth  created  by  others'  toil. 

In  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  by  intelligent  people, 
the  evil  of  a  monopoly  of  the  soil  could  be  avoided  were  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  true  interests  of  the  rising  community 
to  prevail  among  the  occupants. 

In  all  cases  where  the  land  is  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
community  at  large,  or  to  the  government,  as  is  the  case  with 
large  portions  in  the  United  States,  it  could  and  should  be 
disposed  of  to  actual  settleis,  in  limited  quantities,  under  regu- 
lations calculated  to  protect  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
monopolists  or  speculators.  But  in  countries  where  a  landed 
aristocracy  has  existed  forages — ^where  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
have  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  servitude,  and  the  holders 
of  it  exalted  to  almost  supreme  power,  the  case  is  diiferent 

In  such  a  community  any  innovation  upon  the  established 
system  of  land  monopoly  strikes  at  once  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  nobility  and  its  privileges,  while  the  low  condition  of  the 
serfs  precludes  them  from  fully  appreciating  the  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  to  tliem  from  the  contemplated  reform. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Bussia  when  Alexan- 
der determined  to  change  the  relations  existing  between  the 
owners  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Overcoming,  however,  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  labored,  this  heroic  man  is  moving  forward  in  the  cause 
of  improvement  in  a  manner  that  challenges  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken  can  only 
be  estimated  by  bearing  in  mind  tlie  momentous  interest 
against  which  he  has  to  contend,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
system  proposed  to  be  reformed. 

The  reform  in  serfdom  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  that  class  of  reforms  which  are  so  well  calculated 
to  modify  tlie  economical  and  social  condition  of  Bussia,  the 
effects  of  which  cannot  fail  to  place  that  country  in  an 
elevated  and  commandiog  attitude  among  civilized  nations. 

Let  us  now  briefly  glance  over  the  system  of  serfdom  pro- 
posed to  be  abolished  by  the  Emperor — we  had  almost  said 
democratic  Emperor-— of  Bussia. 
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M.  Tegoborski,  who  has  given  to  the  world  much  valuable 
information  on  this  subject,  classifies  the  Rossian  cultivators 
into  the  following  categories : — • 

I. — PEASANTS  BOUND  TO  LABOB  BY  COBVEE. 

MnU  Population  in  1838. 

Serf  peasants  belonging  to  private  citizens    .     .  10,796,461 
Peasants  attached  to  .the  grounds  of  the  Odnod- 

vorsty  family .  10,978 

Increase  of  population  up  to  1848  (10  per  cent.)  1,080,748 

Total  amount 11,888,182 

To  be  deducted,  according  to  an  approximate 
calculation,  150,000  peasants  who  will  have 
passed,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  from  the 
state  of  serfs  to  that  of  free  cultivators  .     .    .         150,000 

Leaving 11,738,182 

Feasants  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the  Western 
governments  in  1848 200,000 

Total  amount 11,938,182 

n.— OULTTVATOBS  NOT   SITBJEOTED  TO  THE  CORVEE. 

MaU  Population  in  1888. 

Free  peasants 72,844 

Odnodvorsty' 1,361,833 

Feasants  of  the  mail 41,696 

Do.      of  the  appanages 700,987 

Together 2,177,360 

Increase  of  population  during  ten  years    .     .     .         217,730 

Total  amount 2,395,090 

Faysants,  tax  payers  {cendtaires)  of  the  Crown, 

in  1848 9,209,200 

Colonists  of  the  estate  of  the  Crown      ....         146,550 
Feasants  who  have  passed,  since  1838,  from  the 
state  of  serfs  to  that  of  free  cultivators,  accord- 
ing to  an  approximate  calculation     ....         150,000 

Total  amount 11,900,840 
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Those  figures  relate  only  to  the  male  population  subjected 
to  the  obligations,  and  the  several  duties  constituting  serf- 
dom. According  to  various  estimates,  which  were  made  in 
1836,  there  were  in  Russia  48,412,503  serfs  of  the  two  sexes, 
of  which  23,487,007  were  males,  and  24,224,486  were 
females. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Bussian  Empire  are,  there- 
fore, subject  to  that  condition. 

But  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  condition  of  serfdom  in 
Bussia.  There  are  many  degrees  of  condition  between 
liberty  and  slavery.  The  number  of  peasants  entirely  free, 
and  who  can  at  their  pleasure  dispose  of  their  property,  is 
quite  small ;  so  also  is  the  number  of  serfs,  whose  condition 
approximates  that  of  slaves. 

The  mass  of  serfs  belongs  to  the  intermediate  classes, 
which  may  be  resolved  into  two— those  bound  by  the  corvee^ 
and  those  bound  by  the  dbrok. 

The  system  of  corvee  consists  in  this: — the  landowner 
gives  lip  to  the  serfs  of  his  estate  a  certain  portion  of  land, 
on  condition  that  the  part  he  reserves  to  himself  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  them. 

In  exchange  for  the  fruits  of  the  land  which  he  allows 
them  he  demands  a  return  in  labor. 

If  there  were  liberty  on  both  sides,  this  contract,  like  any 
other  contract,  might  be  entered  into  with  advantage  to  both 
parties,  for  it  would  be  merely  rent  paid  in  labor  instead  of 
money.  Unfortunately  this  exchange  of  the  productions  of 
the  earth  for  labor  is  not  free. 

The  landowners  succeeded  in  causing  the  liberty  which 
the  Sclavonic  peasants  originally  possessed,  of  disposing  of 
their  labor  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment, 
first  to  be  restrained  and  afterwards  entirely  abrogated. 

In  1593,  Czar  Boris  Godounoff,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
landowners,  issued  a  ukase,  by  which  the  right  of  migration 
was  absolutely  interdicted  to  the  inferior  classes.  Conse- 
quently the  laborers  found  themselves  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  landowners,  who  were  by  this  edict  really 
vested  with  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing  the  labor  of  the 
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population  living  on  their  dominions  on  their  own  condi- 
tions. 

Under  this  system  the  nobles,  with  impunity,  diminished 
the  quantity  of  land  which  they  allowed  the  peasants  as  a 
remuneration  for  their  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded 
of  them  an  increased  number  of  working  days.  Fortunately 
this  oppression  of  the  peasant  by  the  noble  was  checked  at 
an  early  period,  first  by  the  action  of  a  well  and  a  strongly 
organized  community  of  peasants,  and  secondly  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  government. 

The  Sclavonic  race  being  to  a  very  great  degree  inclined 
to  association,  their  communities,  or  organizations,  were 
more  rapidly  multiplied  than  among  the  nations  of  German 
origin,  where  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  of  action  is  more 
strongly  developed. 

This  system  of  organization*  in  Bussia  became  there  a 
defence  against  the  abuses  of  serfdopa.  Each  noble,  vested 
with  tlie  fearful  power  confjerred  on  him  by  the  monopoly, 
had  to  deal,  not  with  isolated  peasants,  whom  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  oppress,  but  with  a  body  of  peasants  strongly 
united,  and  whose  association  might  at  any  time  become  the 
focus  of  a  successful  revolution. 

Doubtless  the  landowner  might  have  attempted  to  destroy 
this  association,  but  the  dangers  of  such  an  enterprise  would 
have  counterbalanced  the  advantages  likely  to  flow  from  its 
overthrow,  for  the  old  communal  system  of  Bussia  con- 
tinued in  its  integrity  after  the  establishment  of  serfdom,  and 
was  in  fact  strengthened  by  it. 

The  peasants  continued  to  possess  a  power  in  the  govern- 
ment so  far  as  to  nominate  and  recall  the  magistrates,  or 

ancient  (starchina),  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  local 

community.     Observing  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  the 

unity  of  the  producing  classes,  the  nobles,  instead  of  attempt- 

*  In  RomU,  more  periiaps  than  in  any  other  nation,  aesociationfl  known  aa 
oommnnea,  or  communal  organiaationa,  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  proteot- 
Ing;  ai  far  aa  may  be,  the  laborer  from  the  crashing  cpprettian  of  the  land 
monopoUit  or  employer. 
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ing  to  destroy  the  organizations,  arailed  themselves  of  them 
for  simplifying  the  management  of  their  domains. 

In  place  of  treating  with  each  family  for  the  fixing  of  the 
^^  oarviey^  they  fonnd  it  more  convenient  to  treat  with  the 
association  of  families  or  commnnity.  This  responsibility 
everywhere  devolved  on  the  magistrates  having  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  community ;  and  it  must  he  admitted  that 
«  this  duty  was  always  performed  with  the  greatest  regularity 
and  care. 

"  All  the  land,"  says  M.  Tegoborski,  "  whose  working  is 
conceded  to  the  peasants  of  a  village,  is  divided  into  as 
many  lots  as  there  are  hearths  or  families." 

As  the  community  is  in  the  bulk  responsible  for  the  taxes 
and  rents  which  are  due  by  each  of  its  members,  it  has  also 
to  make  the  distribution.  The  extent  of  these  lots  is  propor- 
tioned to  tiie  number  of  members  comprised  in  each  family, 
and  the  labor  they  may  be  ^labled  to  bestow.  When  a  son 
marries  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  has  a  right  to  a 
lot,  which  he  is  to  work  on  his  own  account. 

If  there  are  perceptible  inequalities  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  distribution  of  it  is  made  equal  by  giving  to  every 
one  his  due  portion  in  quality. 

In  case  the  extent  of  the  land  exceeds  the  strict  wants  of 
thja  population,  which  is  the  nominal  proportion  judged 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  each  family,  the  surplus  is 
awarded  to  the  most  wealthy  peasants,  to  those  who  dispose 
of  the  greatest  number  of  hands  fit  for  labor,  and  who  have 
more  cattie,  and  other  means  of  cultivating  at  their  disposaL 

This  distribution  is  made  with  much  care,  and  is  generally 
renewed  at  each  census  of  the  population  every  twenty-five 
years. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  abuse  of  serfdom  was  checked 
at  an  early  period  by  the  constitution  of  the  Russian  commu- 
nity ;  and  that  while  this  species  of  home  slavery  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  within  the  control  of  the  subjects,  the 
direct  intervention  of  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  ser& 
and  against  the  monopoly  of  the  noblea,  is  tending  rapidly  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  that  vast 
Empire. 
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The  complications  of  this  work  of  reform  undertaken  by 
the  Emperor,  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  at  this  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action.  He  encounters,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  powerful  conservative  element  always  residingin  the  own- 
ership of  the  soil,  and  which  in  Bnssia  especially ,ha8  for  centu- 
ries been  the  ruling  power  of  the  nation — a  power  resting 
almost  exclusively  upon  antiquity,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
moved  except  through  moderate  but  firm  action  emanating 
from  the  highest  possible  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  iron 
will  of  a  popular  chieftain  who  has  not  faltered  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  reformatory  movement  Nor  is  this  aris- 
tocratic class  here  referred  to  the  only  class  that  Alexander 
has  to  guard  against  in  conducting  this  national  cause.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Russian  people  are  inherently  lively,  im- 
patient, and  fond  of  change ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  too  sudden 
or  violent  a  change  in  public  sentiment,  lest  like  Pius  IX. 
in  tlie  case  of  Italian  reform,  Alexander  might  overwhelm 
himself  in  difiiculty  and  disaster  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  gradual,  patient,  consistent  effort. 

The  government  seems  to  have  taken  medium  ground  on 
this  question,  and  its  policy  is  marked  by  wisdom,  humanity, 
and  justice  ;  and  is  pressed  with  consummate  skill  and  energy. 
This  measure  of  reform  is  supported,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  portion  of  the  people  of 
Bussia,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  ultimately  triumph.  As 
illustrating  the  state  of  things  which  the  Emperor  has  under- 
taken to  correct,  an  English  paper  states : — 

"  Moscow  is  a  very  wealthy  commercial  city,  the  seat  of  a 
great  manufacturing  as  well  as  trading  industry.  Now  the 
bulk  of  the  rich  bearded  merchants  are  serfs,  having  no  legal 
property  in  their  wealth,  or,  at  least,  no  absolute  liberty  as  to 
its  disposal ;  and  in  spite  of  that  wealth,  their  social  status  is 
infinitely  below  that  of  the  most  unmitigated  scoundrel  and 
bankrupt  who  wears  a  civil  uniform.  To  enfranchise  these 
men  will  be  to  reverse  the  positions.  The  tchiTvomtik^  or  emr 
ploy^^  with  a  lower  salary  than  a  merchant's  clerk,  will  at 
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once  sink  to  his  proper  level ;  for  he  is  often  more  ignorant, 
generally  more  dishonest,  than  the  thriving  shopkeeper  whom 
he  now  looks  down  upon  and  bnllies." 

This  condition  of  the  people  of  Moscow  is  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  other  city  and  village  throughout  the  Empire, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  while  in  the  rural  districts  the 
masses  are  removed  but  little  above  the  ordinary  condition 
of  slavery.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Bussian  Empire  is  attracting  the  liveliest  interest  among  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  equality  everywhere.  After  the  suc- 
cessive failures  of  the  predecessors  of  Alexander,  the  present 
Emperor,  to  emancipate  the  serfs,  and  more  especially  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  cause  by  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  was  in  every  sense  a  great  man,  it  is  but  natu- 
ral that  the  American  people,  above  all  others,  should  watch 
with  the  deepest  interest  every  movement  of  Alexander  in 
the  progress  of  this  great  reform.  Little  was  known  of  the 
character  of  Alexander  until  he  assumed  the  control  of 
government  at  the  death  of  his  father ;  but  his  early  adjust- 
ment of  the  difSculties  then  existing  between  Sussia  and 
England  and  France,  demonstrated  his  ability  and  humanity; 
for  he  brought  a  most  unnecessary  and  destructive  war  to 
an  immediate  conclusion  without  compromising,  in  the  least 
degree,  the  honor  of  his  country.  He  at  once  saw  that  other 
departments  of  the  public  service  required  his  attention,  and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  employ  his  talent  and  energy  in  a 
direction  better  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  people 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  Europe.  Education,  emanci- 
pation, and  internal  improvements  are  regarded  by  this  great 
ruler  as  pre-eminently  worthy  his  attention  and  support  The 
peaceful  progress  of  improvement  in  mind  and  in  matter 
commended  itself  to  his  favor ;  and  while  from  the  public 
rostrum  at  home  he  addressed  his  countrymen  upon  social 
and  political  advancement,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the 
eloquence  of  a  statesman,  and  the  force  of  a  hero,  his  eagle 
eye  never  ceased  to  scan  the  movements  of  other  and  rival 
powers  abroad ;  and  when  the  joint  efforts  of  these  rivals- 
France  and  England — ^had  forced  a  pathway  through  the 
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Oelestial  Empire,  he  at  once  secnres  a  free  tranBit  for  his  peo* 
pie  to  the  Imperial  Capital,  and  acquires  a  larger  and  more 
valuable  interest  than  all  others  in  that  country  hitherto  could 
grant  to  all  civilized  nations.  The  London  Times  refers  to 
the  advantages  gained  by  Bussia  in  the  treaty  effected  with 
China  with  evident  jealousy,  and  enumerates  its  advantages 
thus: — 

'^  It  consists  of  only  twelve  articles.  The  first  guarantees  an 
intercommunity  of  securities  for  the  subjects  o^  the  respective 
empires.  The  second  regulates  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Courts,  gives  to  every  Buesian  agent  at  an  open 
port  a  right  of  direct  communication  with  Pekin,  and  provides 
for  the  passage  of  Bussian  Envoys,  by  land  or  by  sea,  by  any 
route  they  may  choose,  up  to  the  capital.  The  third  article 
gives  to  Bussia  the  very  important  privilege  of  trading  to 
open  ports ;  and  the  fourth  puts  Bussian  shipping,  in  respect 
of  dues,  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  European  countries. 

^^  We  may  pass  over  some  of  the  subsequent  articles,  which 
relate  to  the  presence  of  Bussian  ships  of  war  in  Chinese 
ports,  the  treatment  of  wrecked  Bussian  subjects,  the  ex- 
territorial juridical  immunities  of  the  subjects  of  the  respec- 
tive nations,  and  the  circulation  of  Bussian  missionaries 
provided  with  passports  signed  by  Bussian  authorities.  The 
ninth  article  contains  a  stipulation  dangerous  to  China, — that 
a  convention  shall  be  held  to  settle  the  conterminous  frontiers 
of  the  two  empires ;  the  tenth  emancipates  the  '  Bussian 
Ecclesiastical  Mission  at  Pekin'  from  all  its  previous  condi- 
tions of  Chinese  control ;  but  the  eleventh  draws  very  dose 
the  ties  that  are  hereafter  to  connect  the  two  countries.  This 
eleventh  article  provides  that  a  regular  postal  service  shall 
be  established  between  Pekin  and  Eiakhta,  a  city  on  the 
frontier,  north-west  from  Pekin,  and  in  a  line  between  that 
capital  and  St  Petersburgh — ^for  the  communication  between 
the  Governments,  as  well  as  for  the  wants  of  ^  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Mission  at  Pekin.'  It  is  stipulated  that  the  Chinese 
couriers  shall  perform  the  to  and  fro  service  between  Pekin 
and  Eiakhta  at  least  once  a  month,  and  shall  make  the 
transit  in  fifteen  days.    Moreover,  it  is  agreed  that  every 
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three  months  a.  convoy  shall  make  the  transit  between  these 
points  in  a  space  not  exceeding  one  month ;  and  this  convoy 
shall  be  equal  to  the  transport  of  every  kind  of  effects.  The 
only  remaining  article  consists  of  the  favored  nation  clausci 
whereby  Sussia  adds  to  the  special  stipulations,  which  she 
alone  can  use,  all  the  general  advantages  tliat  have  been 
fought  for  and  negotiated  for  by  England  and  France." 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  public  affaira  in  Russia,  an  asto- 
nishing contrast  between  that  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
France  and  England,  presents  itself  to  our  mind.  The  go- 
vernment of  Kussia  evidently  possesses  more  vitality,  and  is 
imbued  in  a  greater  degree  with  the  spirit  of  progress  than 
any  other  European  power  at  the  present  day.  The  achieve- 
ments of  Russia  in  the  useful  enterprises  appertaining  to  the 
nation  proper,  and  the  spread  of  her  influence  abroad  cannot 
be  questioned  by  any,  while  the  elevated  standard  of  her 
humanity  compares  favorably  with  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  France,  England,  and  Spain,  whose  governments 
have  lately  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  extension 
of  empire  by  a  cruel  and  bloody  system  of  force,  or  else 
engaged  in  enslaving  the  weaker  classes  either  at  homo  or 
abroad.  Tlie  lamentable  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
each  of  these  countries,  is  proof  of  the  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion tliat  characterize  their  home  governments;  and  England's 
brutality  in  India  and  China,  proves  the  cruelty  of  her  foreign 
policy;  while  the  united  efforts  of  the  three  nations,  in  the 
enslavement  of  Coolies  and  Africans,  demonstrates  their 
inhumanity  and  retrogressibn  in  the  science  of  government 
It  is  evident  that  while  the  two  gi*eat  but  dissimilar  powers 
of  the  earth — America  and  Russia — one  the  most  democratic, 
the  other  the  most  despotic,  are  steadily  progressing  in 
all  the  nobler  attributes  incident  to  government,  the  other 
xiations  claiming  superiority  over  both  America  and  Russia 
are  retrograding. 

It  is  said  that  extremes  sometimes  meet,  and  it  would 
eeem  as  though  this  maxim  may  yet  be  realized  in  the 
goveniment  of  the  civilized  world.  Among  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  Russia  has  heretofore  been  regarded,  perhaps,  of 
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the  least  importance  to  the  United  States,  either  in  a  com- 
mercial or  governmental  point  of  view,  and  England  of  the 
most  importance  to  us,  and  yet  all  onr  sympathy  has  been 
with  BuBsia.  This  certainly  cannot  be  on  the  ground  that 
democracy  sympathizes  with  despotism :  far  from  it.  There 
must,  therefore,  exist  some  other  cause  npon  which  is  predi- 
cated this  friendly  relation  so  long  subsisting  between  Rnssia 
and  America.  It  grows  in  part  out  of  the  indisputable  fact 
that  Bussia  has  at  no  period  cnyied  the  great  success  of  the 
American  Republic,  nor  thrown  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
our  progress.  No  petty  malice  nor  jealousy  has  yet  marked 
her  intercourse  or  diplomacy  with  the  United  States.  In.  her 
dealings  with  our  government  she  has  always  been  frank, 
liberal,  and  magnanimous. 

The  same  liberal  policy  has  also  been  constantly  manifested 
towards  our  people  individually  by  Russia.  As  soon  as 
Alexander  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  invited  over  American  mechanics  and  engineers  to 
that  far  distant  country,  and  engaged  their  services  in  the 
various  departments  of  mechanical  development  In  the  lan- 
guage of  another :  "  American  engineers,  American  machin- 
ists, American  rail-road  contractors,  American  shipbuilders, 
American  inventors,  and  American  wreck-raisers,  swarmed 
to  Russia.  Russian  contracts  suddenly  appeared  among  us 
on  every  side.  We  undertook  to  equip  the  Russian  railways 
with  engines,  to  stretch  telegraphs  across  the  Russian  empire, 
to  build  Russian  frigates  and  river  steamers,  to  raise  the 
sunken  navy  at  Sebastopol,  and  to  forge  the  chains  of  com- 
merce between  our  new  empires  on  the  Pacific."  America 
and  Russia  are,  in  this  manner,  drawn  more  intimately  toge- 
ther every  succeeding  day,  and  are  cementing  a  deep  and 
lasting  friendship. 

But  again :  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  powerful  attractioc 
between  this  Republic  and  the  Russian  empire,  grows  out  <A 
the  fact  that  Russia  not  only  treats  the  United  States  with 
the  greatest  consideration,  but  her  people  admire  our  sre- 
tem  of  government,  and  the  ruling  power  of  that  nation  is 
obviously  assimilating  her  institutions  to  those  of  the  United 
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States.  Herein  lies  the  magnetic  power  that  irresistibly 
attracts  the  democratic  element  of  this  continent  to  thode  who 
are  aspiring  to  social  and  political  freedom  in  Russia. 

In  view  of  the  growing  power  of  Republican  institutions 
over  all  other  systems,  may  we  not  yet  hope  for  their  final 
and  imiversal  triumph  ? 


APOSTROPHE  TO  NIAGARA. 


BY  HORACE  DBESSBB. 

IHEAE  flood  voices  in  thy  cavern  halls, 
Deep  unto  deep  there  uttereth  grave  speech ; 
The  soonds  of  torrent  minstrelsy  here  reach 
To  heaven  from  the  profound  within  thy  walls ; 
Upon  my  deafened  ear  in  terror  falls, 
Thy  roar,  as  of  some  dread  volcano's  breach. 
Or  ocean  storm-waves  hurled  upon  the  beach  I 

Earth  trembleth  at  thy  passing,  mighty  flood  1 
From  the  unfatbomed  chambers  of  the  deep. 
These  voices  of  th  v  many  waters  keep. 

In  thunder-tones  and  grand  majestic  mood. 

One  everlasting  anthem  praising  Qod  I 
Thy  fearful  pathway  leads  thee  o'er  a  steep, 
Which  thou  thyself  alone  dost  dare  to  leap  I 

I  feel  to  worship  now-»-here  from  this  seat, 
High  o'er  the  beetling  cliff:)  above  the  brink 
Of  thy  abyss,  I  wonder,  gaze,  and  think  :— 

How  restless  is  thy  surge  beneath  my  feet ! 

For  ever  rolling  rushing  on  to  meet 
Old  Ocean's  boundless  depths,  for  ave  to  sink 
Deep  in  oblivion,  whence  we  mortals  shrink  1 

Heaven  archeth  o'er  thy  gates,  great  deluge-bom! 
With  bow  that  sprang  from  world-submerging  waves : 
Below  its  drcling  reach  thy  maddened  flood  here  raves ; 
And  chronicles  on  walls  of  adamant  deep  worn, 
The  years  that  have  been  since  thy  birth-day  mom ! 
For  ever  lost  the  bark  that  rashly  braves 
The  war  of  adverse  waters— no  arm  saves ! 
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Frond  kingB  and  purpled  potentates  of  eartb, 
Witb  tniiihies  borne  in  niurch  Irom  bttttle-pl^u, 
'Wbert*  Bleep  tbe  glorious  dead  im  bftvoc  slain, 
Sound  clarion  loud  tmd  seek  tbe  dislaiit  bearth, 
Tbroiigh  anb-trinmphMl  reared  at  place  of  birth; 
lldw  mean  are  tbey  beside  tbj  monarch  train, 
Tl]y  going  forth  to  join  the  Stormy  Main ! 


DEMOCEACY  CONSERVATIVE-THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  NEW  YORK.- 


THE  recent  vote,  adveree  to  a  change  in  the  Constitntion  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  indicative  of  a  growing  con- 
servatism among  the  people,  well  calculated  to  inspire  hope 
in  the  minds  of  the  true  friends  of  republican  institutions  in 
the  stability  and  permanence  of  this  system  of  government, 
and  affords  additional  evidence  of  its  advantages,  in  every 
point  of  view,  over  every  other  system,  either  ancient  or 
modem. 

Only  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution,  which,  if  not  the  ihost  perfect  in  detail, 
is  the  most  democratic  and  liberal  in  principle  of  any  other 
within  the  United  States.  The  public  discussion  that  led 
to  the  calling  of  the  Convention  of  1846,  which  framed  the 
present  Constitution,  exposed  a  degree  of  profligacy  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  management  of  financial  affairs  in  this 
State,  which  had  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
so  closely  and  strongly  were  the  interests  of  corporate  mono- 
polies and  individual  speculation  leagued  against  the  inter- 
est of  the  State,  that  the  evil  was  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislation. 

It  is  true  that  the  reckless  and  extravagant  policy  of  the 
opposition  received  a  check  in  the  democratic  legislation  of 
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1842,  in  what  was  popularly  known  as  the  "  stop  and  pay 
policy"  of  that  yeai\  At  this  period  the  opposition  had 
augmented  the  public  debt  in  that  degree,  and  reduced  the 
State  credit  so  low,  that  the  State  bonds,  if  negotiable  at  all, 
could  only  be  disposed  of  at  a  ruinous  depreciation.  The 
few  loans  that  were  obtained  were  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
per  cent,  below  par.  This  condition  of  the  public  finances 
was  attributable  chiefly  to  an  extravagant  and  injudicious 
application  of  State  funds  in  constructing  canals,  and  to  a 
corrupt  practice  of  firat  loaning  the  credit  of  the  State  to 
railroad  companies,  and  afterwards  paying  the  debts  of  said 
companies,  for  which  the  State  had  become  surety,  either 
by  funds  from  the  public  treasury,  or  by  issuing  State 
scrip,  redeemable  at  a  given  period.  Under  this  unwise 
and  destructive  system  one  railroad  corporation — the  New 
York  and  Erie — defrauded  the  State  of  seven  millions  ot 
dollars.  Although  die  money  from  the  State  coffers  was 
poured  out  as  freely  as  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  flowed  into 
the  canal  bearing  its  name,  the  interests  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  the  public  improvements  of  the  State,  especially 
the  railroads  and  canals,  languished,  and  in  many  instances 
were  really  in  a  state  of  retrogression  and  decay. 

Immense  sums  of  money  were  annually'  collected  from  the 
people,  under  promise  of  improvement  in  its  use,  by  applying 
it  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  State,  and  under  tlie  more 
attractive  yet  delusive  assurance  that  the  magnificent  canal 
system  of  New  York  was  to  reap  the  benefit  of  these  enor- 
mous drafts  upon  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  people,  whose 
'  expectations  were  not  realized  by  a  fulfilment  of  the  repeated 
promises  of  those  having  the  management  of  public  affaii*s, 
that  tlie  credit  of  the  State  should  be  redeemed  and  taxes 
diminished.  Finding  no  advantages  accruing  to  them  at  alt 
commensurate  with  the  vast  sums  of  money  collected,  the 
citizens  became  dissatisfied,  and  elected  the  Democratic 
legislature  of  1842,  who  inaugurated  a  new  financial  policy 
that  at  once  redeemed  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  in  a  very 
brief  period  placed  its  bonds  above  par. 

As  the  result  of  this  policy,  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
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Canal  was  recommenced  with  vigor,  and  the  improvement 
and  completion  of  the  lateral  canals  prosecuted  in  a  careful 
and  economical  manner.  The  railroad  companies  finding 
that  no  farther  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  loan  of 
State  credit,  or  donations  of  money  from  the  State  treasury, 
discontinued  the  lobby  system,  the  means  employed  to  secure 
appropriations  of  money  and  credit,  which  had  brought  re- 
proach to  the  Halls  of  Legislation,  and  turned  their  attention 
to  private  capital,  which  never  fails  to  stimulate  and  carry 
forward  successfully  all  judicious  enterprises. 

"No  longer  mendicants  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  railroad 
ofScers  occupied  their  time  in  the  practical  business  incident 
t^  their  position,  as  directors  of  this  class  of  internal  im- 
provements, which,  from  the  hour  that  all  hope  of  support 
from  the  State  ceased,  revived  and  progressed  in  a  degree 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  railroad  improvements  on 
the  American  continent.  The  salutary  and  healthful  influ- 
ence of  one  legitimate  and  honest  legislative  session  upon 
the  various  interests  of  the  State,  alter  the  practice  of  a  false 
policy  for  years,  operated  no  less  to  the  advantage  than  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  classes. 

Not  only  did  the  canal  and  railroad  interests  revive,  but 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts  received 
an  impetus  that  placed  all  these  departments  of  industiy  in 
the  most  prosperous  condition. 

Apprehensive  that  this  condition  of  affairs  might  be 
changed  by  the  united  efforts  of  parties  interested  in  the  use 
of  State  credit  and  State  fands,  at  a  time  when  the  public 
mind  was  directed  *o  matters  of  exciting  political  inter- 
est, the  people  demanded  a  Convention  to  form  a  new 
Constitution,  that  should  perpetuate  this  policy.  The 
Constitution  it  was  proposed  to  supersede  was  adopted 
in  1821,  and  amended  by  a  popular  vote  in  1826,  and  was 
more  liberal  in  many  of  its  features  than  the  one  adopted  at 
Kingston  on  the  20th  of  April,  1777,  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  when  Democracy  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  when  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention were  in  a  great  degree  absorbed  by  other  matters  of 
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momentous  importance,  and  concentrated  upon  the  common 
interests  of  all  the  American  colonies. 

Although  not  quite  in  conformity  with  the  present  stan- 
dard of  State  Constitutions  in  some  respects,  the  organic 
law  of  1777  established  a  basis  upon  which  all  States 
might  securely  rest  in  the  formation  of  their  respective 
Constitutions.  The  announcement  by  that  Colonial  or  Terri- 
torial Convention,  "7%a^  no  authority  shaU^  on  any  pretence 
whateveTy  he  exercised  over  the  people  or  memherB  of  this 
State^  hut  such  as  shaU  he  deri/oedfrom  and  granted  hy  them^'* 
gave  assurance,  even  at  that  early  day,  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph and  successful  application  of  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  which  has  lately  been  ingrafted  on  our  funda- 
mental law,  and  received  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  commendation  of  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  New  York,  let  us  come  directly  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  of  1846,  in  our  opinion  more  perfect  in  its  pro- 
visions and  comprehensive  in  its  purposes  than  any  that  pre- 
ceded it. 

As  already  intimated,  the  leading  object  for  convening  the 
Convention  that  framed  this  Constitution  is  traceable  to  the 
deteiTuination  of  the  people  to  check,  by  constitutional 
enactment,  the  persistent  efforts  of  interested  parties  to  aug- 
ment the  State  debt  and  increase  the  taxes,  which  had 
become  extremely  burthensome  to  all  classes ;  and  as  the 
extent  to  which  these  burthens  could  be  carried  was,  under 
the  amended  Constitution  of  1821,  solely  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  a  Legislature  subject  to  change,  in  one  of  its 
branches,  every  year,  and  in  the  other  every  four  years,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  place  a  more  permanent  safeguard 
against  unreasonable  expenditures  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  preliminary  enactments  of  the  Democratic  body 
of  1842.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  other  mattei'S, 
scarcely  secondary  in  importance  to  the  financial  question, 
presented  themselves  to  public  attention,  as  the  discussion  of 
the  policy  of  a  new  Constitution  progressed. 

The  Democratic  party  inaugurated  the  movement*  result- 
ing in  the  call  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846,  and 
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it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  it  was  sustained  by  many  of  the  more 
liberal  members  of  the  opposition.  The  preliminary  act,  re- 
commending a  Convention,  was  passed  May  13th,  1845 ;  and 
in  the  November  election  of  that  year,  the  proposition  of  the 
Legislature  was  ratified  by  a  very  large  popular  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  state. 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  were  elected  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  April,  1846,  and  they  assembled  at  the  Capitol  in 
Albany,  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  following.  The  Con- 
vention, consisting  pf  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members, 
was  in  session  over  four  months,  concluding  its  deliberations 
on  the  9th  day  of  October,  when  the  present  Constitution,  the 
product  of  that  Convention,  was  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  four  Ayes  to  six  Nays ; 
and  it  was  ratified  at  the  ensuing  November  election  by  a 
large  majority. 

No  more  able,  patriotic,  or  disinterested  body  of  men  ever 
assembled  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Although  in 
a  party  sense  the  Democrats  were  in  a  majority,  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Convention  were  free  from  all  partisan  considera- 
tions, and  its  members,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  go- 
verned by  a  sincere  purpose  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  State.  Tlie  diversified  interests  of  every  section, 
and  of  all  classes,  were  presented  and  considered  in  a  spirit 
of  unimpassioned,  comprehensive  truthfulness  becoming  the 
deliberations  of  an  assembly  intrusted  with  the  most  solemn 
and  important  duties  incident  to  the  establishment  of  organic 
law,  which  is  necessarily,  in  a  great  measure,  to  shape  the 
future  character  of  a  jarge  and  powerful  state. 

No  personal  considerations  were  permitted  to  weigh 
against  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  When  an  office,* 
however  lucrative  to  the  incumbent,  or  an  office  of  the 
greatest  political  influence,  was  regarded  as  standing  in  the 
way  of  reform,  they  were  required  to  yield  to  the  com- 
mon good.  While  the  canal  and  railroad  improvements,  the 
banking  and  commercial  interests,  with  all  other  interests  of 

*  Many  offices  were  abolished,  and  aa  a  consequence  officers  remoyed  or 
deposed,  nearly  aU  of  whom  were  Democrats. 
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a  public  nature,  were  considered  in  a  disinterestedness  of 
purpose  and  with  an  unflinching  determination  to  dispose 
of  them  on  principles  of  liberality  and  fairness  the  indivi- 
dual rights  of  the  people,  and  their  corporate  franchises 
were  not  forgotten  or  neglected,  but,  on  the  contrary,  watch- 
ed with  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  and  designed  to  be 
securely  protected  against  encroachment  of  every  character 
and  from  every  quarter. 

Perhaps  no  better  exposition  can  be  given  of  what  the 
Convention  did  accomplish  in  behalf  of  tlie  people,  with 
whose  interests  it  was  intrusted,  than  by  quoting  a  portion 
of  its  official  address,  published  on  submitting  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  J!^ew  York.    It  says : — 

They  have  reorganized  the  Legislature ;  established  more 
limited  districts  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  that 
body,  and  wholly  separated  it  from  the  exercise  of  judicial 
power;  the  most  important  State  officers  have  been  made 
elective  by  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  most  of  the  officers 
of  cities,  towns,  and  counties  are  made  elective  by  the  voters 
of  the  locality  they  serve;  they  have  abolished  a  host  of 
useless  offices  ;  they  have  sought  at  once  to  reduce  and  de- 
centralize the  patronage  of  the  executive  government ;  they 
have  rendered  inviolate  the  funds  devoted  to  education. 
After  repeated  failures  in  the  Legislature,  they  have  pro- 
vided a  judicial  system,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, rapidly  increasing  in  arts,  culture,  commerce,  and  popu- 
lation. They  have  made  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
whole  State  debt,  and  the  completion  of  the  public  works 
begun. ^  While  that  debt  is  in  the  progress  of  payment,  they 
have  provided  a  large  contribution  from  the  canal  revenues 
towards,  the  current  expenses  of  the  State,  and  sufficient  for 
that  purpose  when  the  State  debt  shall  have  been  paid  ;  and 
have  placed  strong  safeguards  against  the  recurrence  of  debt 
and  the  improvident  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
They  have  agreed  on  important  provisions  in  relation  to  the 
mode  of  creating  incorporations,  and  the  liability  of  their 
members,  and  have  sought  to  render  the  business  of  banking 
more  safe  and  responsible.    They  have  incorporated  many 
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useful  provisions  more  effectually  to  secure  the  people  in 
their  rights  of  person  and  property  against  the  abuses  of 
delegated  power.  They  have  modified  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  with  the  •direct  consent  of  the  people,  to  amend 
the  Constitution  from  time  to  time,  and  have  secured  to  the 
people  of  the  State  the  right  once  in  twenty  years  to  pass 
directly  on  the  question  whether  they  will  call  a  Convention 
for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution." 

How  far  the  Convention  succeeded  in  consummating  the 
particular  purposes  of  its  creation  could  best  be  determined, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  by  the  influence  and  effects 
of  its  action  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  internal  resources,  the  contentment  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  protection  of  their  individual  rights  and  corporate 
franchises.  This  would  have  been  a  very  just  criterion  by 
which  to  adjudge  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Constitution  of  1846,  had 
aU  the  provisions  of  that  Constitution  been  allowed  to  go  into 
effect,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not. 

The  government  was  progressing  tranquilly  under  it  The 
credit  of  the  State  was  redeemed,  the  enlargement  of  the 
canals  and  the  construction  of  railroads  were  progressing 
gradually  and  safely,  the  people  were  content  and  prosperous, 
when,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  political  calm,  partizan 
conspirators  and  insidious  speculators  excited  such  a  popular 
clamor  in  favor  of  ^^  a  more  speedy  enlargement  of  the 
canals,"  that  party  organizations  yielded  to  the  demand, 
and  the  people,  by  a  small  reluctant  vote,  consented  to  open 
the  financial  provisions  of  the  Constitution  before  its  salutary 
and  beneficial  effects  had  been  fully  realized.  The  Kepub- 
lican  party,  then  in  control  of  the  State  government,  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  nine  million  loan,  authorized 
by  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  canals. 
If ot  more  than  one  half  of  this  large  draft  of  nine  milUons  of 
dollars  upon  the  finances  of  the  State,  made  ostensibly  for  the 
use  of  the  canals,  is  found  to  have  been  appropriated  to  that 
end,  or  to  any  other  purpose  in  which  the  State  was  interested 
or  benefited.    In  this  manner  the  primary  and  most  import- 
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ant  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  1846  was  destroyed  when  it 
had  only  partially  accomplished  its  purposes,  and  by  this 
means  the  state  treasury  was  again  brought  to  bankruptcy. 
Had  any  benefit  at  all  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the 
investment,  or  with  the  sacrifice  of  sound  principles  in  the 
management  of  the  public  finances,  accrued  to  the  internal 
improvements,  an  apology,  to  some  extent,  would  exist  for 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Hepublican  party ;  but  we  main- 
tain that  had  the  Constitution  been  allowed  to  stand,  the 
canal  enlargement  would  have  been  further  advanced  to-day 
than  it  now  is,  and  the  increase  of  the  State  debt  to  the 
amount  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  avoided  at  the  same  time. 

Immediately  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  conferring  upon  the  Legislature  additional  power 
over  the  State  finances,  the  spirit  of  encroachment  and  extra- 
.  vagance  that  had  characterized  the  dominant  party  of  this 
State  previously  while  in  existence,  re-appeared  at  Albany 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Republicans,  taking  full  possession 
of  the  government,  and  evincing  a  still  more  embittered  par- 
tizan  intolerance. 

Although  only  one  feature  of  the  Constitution,  that  relating 
to  finances,  and  forming  a  bar  to  speculation,  was  repealed, 
other  measures  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
aims,  if  possible,  still  more  hurtfal  and  destructive  to  the 
public  interest  than  the  depletion  of  the  State  treasury. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  quotations  which  we  have  made 
from  their  published  address  that  one  of  the  leading  pur- 
poses of  that  Convention  was  to  reduce  and  decentralize  the 
patronage  of  the  executive  government,  and  to  secure  the 
election  of  officers  of  cities,  villages,  and  towns,  by  the  voters 
of  the  locality  they  serve.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution 
conferring  upon  the  people  of  the  several  localities  in  the 
State,  this  right,  was  at  first  regarded  too  clear  to  admit  of 
controversy ;  but  as  time  progressed,  the  Kepublicans,  hav- 
ing failed  to  secure  the  control  of  the  national  government, 
determined  to  hazard  an  obvious  innovation  upon  the  Con- 
stitution by  legislative  enactments,  controverting  not  only 
its  spirit,  but,  as  we  conceive,  its  express  provisions,  for 
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the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  party  patnmage  and  povcr, 
regardless  alike  of  the  rights  of  the  people  or  the  interesa 
of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  1857  accordingly  passed  a  eesies  of  adi 
depriving  New  York  and  other  cities  of  franchises  soppoged 
to  be  inalienable,  and  clearly  guaranteed  by  the  Constitotioa 
of  1846,  withdrawing  from  the  citizens  of  the  manicipalidei 
the  election  of  their  own  officers,  and  by  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive usurpation  of  authority,  displaced  other  officers,  elected 
by  the  people,  by  appointees  of  the  central  goveminenl 
Thus  was  the  second  fundamental  provision  of  the  Constita- 
tion  unrealized,  if  not  entirely  abrogated,  as  was  the  fiist, 
relative  to  the  subject  of  finances. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  mind  of  any  candid  person  thst 
the  evils  of  which  the  people  have  just  caof^e  of  oonh 
plaint,  and  which  have  grown  to  such  formidable  proportioni 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1846,  are  not  onlj 
not  traceable  to  any  defect  in  that  instrument,  but  are,  ifl 
reality,  the  result  of  an  abrogation  of  its  provisions  in  one 
case,  and  a  gross  evasion  of  them  in  the  other.  EntertainiBg, 
as  we  believe  a  large  majority  of  the  people  do,  views  ia 
consonance  with  those  here  expressed,  they  wisely  voted 
down  the  Republican  proposition  to  further  tamper  with  the 
Constitution,  conceiving  that  no  good  could  accrue  to  the 
State  by  placing  its  organic  law  at  the  disposal  of  a  party 
whose  whole  history  proves  it  as  unworthy  of  confidence  ss  it 
is  unscrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  power.  It  is  a  cause  for 
congratulation  that  the  proposition  for  a  constitutional  Conven- 
tion, at  this  time,  was  repudiated  by  so  decisive  a  majority. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Constitution  of  1846  is  perfect  in 
all  its  parts ;  but  it  is  just,  liberal,  and  democratic  in  its  pro- 
visions, and  has  been  accepted  as  a  model  by  many  other 
States,  and  is  regarded  by  enlightened,  conservative  statesmen 
as  equal,  in  every  respect,  to  the  best  State  Constitution  ey& 
devised. 

Notwithstanding  the  emphatic  vote  against  calling  ft 
Convention,  at  the  late  election,  it  is  believed  that  had  the 
Democratic  party  possessed  a  safe  majority  in  the  State,  the 
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vote  would  have  been  given  in  favor  of  a  Convention  ;  not 
for  the  object  had  in  view  by  those  who  passed  the  law 
directing  the  vote  to  bo  taken  on  the  question  of  a  Conven- 
tion, but  for  decidedly  the  opposite  purpose — for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  financial  provision  repealed  in  1854,  and  to 
make  more  plain  and  secure  the  right  of  the  people  to  muni- 
cipal self-government. 

No  doubt  exists,  in  our  opinion,  that  this  would  have  been 
the  result  of  the  vote,  could  a  guarantee  have  been  given  that 
the  Convention  would  proceed  at  once  to  restore  the  Consti- 
tution to  its  original  condition,  and  to  make  more  clear,  if  that 
were  possible,  its  provisions  relative  to  municipal  rights. 

Tf  these  views  are  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  objec- 
tions lately  raised  against  the  Constitution,  and  the  desire  for 
a  Convention,  did  not  emanate,  as  was  asserted  in  the  papers, 
from  the  people  ;  as,  although  the  people  have  suffered  the 
8tate  government  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  ^Republican 
party  temporarily,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  would  be  trusted 
with  supreme  power  in  the  State.  It  will  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
late  vote  against  entrusting  this  party  with  power  to  form  a 
new  Constitution,  demonstrates  the  justness  of  our  conclu- 
sions. 

This  majority  against  the  Republican  call  for  a  Convention 
proves  another  fact  no  less  worthy  the  reflection  of  the 
politicians  of  New  York,  namely,  tliat  the  State  government 
belongs  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  would  be  in  its  pos- 
session by  a  large  majority,  were  it  possible  to  conduct 
the  canvass  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  internal  policy 
of  the  party,  free  from  all  external  influence  and  foreign 
issues  growing  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Democracy  relative  to  the  question  of  territorial 
government  and  the  admission  of  new  States.  It  was  these 
foreign  issues  that  placed  the  State  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  Kepublicans,  while  the  domestic  or  State  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party  was  unequivocally  and  emphatically 
endorsed  by  the  vote  respecting  the  call  of  a  constitutional 
Convention.    This  rule  for  determining  the  relative  strength 
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of  the  Democratic  and  opposition  party  is  applicable  retro- 
spectively to  the  politics  of  the  State  of  New  York,  The 
opposition  would  have  rarely  carried  this  State  daring  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  upon  the  merits  orpopularity  of 
its  domestic  policy. 

When  successful  it  has  always  had  recourse  to  subter- 
fuge and  foreign  issues,  which,  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  attracting  discussion  from  the  Democratic  side, 
overshadowed  practical  local  issues,  of  paramount  import- 
ance, and  as  a  consequence  resulted  in  preventing  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  controlling  the  State  government. 

If  by  experience  we  shall  learn  wisdom,  the  government 
of  the  State  of  New  York  cannot  again  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  opposition.  The  acknowledged  interests  of  every  class 
of  her  people  forbid  it,  and  every  consideration  of  public 
policy  and  personal  rights  demands  that  the  Democratic 
party  shall,  for  the  future,  adfliinister  the  government  of 
this  State,  as  it  now  administers  the  public  policy  of  the 
nation. 


A  POETICAL  ESSAY 

BY  COLONEL  EIDOLON. 


THE  didactic  form  in  poetry  answers  to  the  moral  essay  in 
prose,  and  if  the  subject  is  equally  well  treated,  is  supe* 
nor,  because  the  maxims  are  more  easily  remembered,  and 
the  point  perhaps  more  readily  perceived.  A  lesson  can  be 
conveyed  in  this  way,  and  illustrated  by  example,  and  sink 
deeper  into  the  heart  than  if  elaborated  into  a  stately  article, 
or  drawn  out  in  the  shape  of  reflections  by  the  pretentious 
historian. 
That  there  is  no  real  happiness  in  greatness,  I  mean  in  that 
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political  greatness  which  is  the  sole  aim  of  most  men,  is  a 
saying  so  common,  a  truth  so  trite,  that  I  must  beg  pardon 
for  enunciating  it  here.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  our  young 
men  think  too  little  of  a  fact  so  well  known  and  so  universally 
acknowledged.  When  any  one  has  secured  a  tolerable 
education,  straightway  he  enters  the  office  of  some  one  in  the 
professions,  usually  the  law,  and  from  the  legal  forum  he 
expects  and  intends  to  rise,  in  the  process  of  time,  to  liie 
dignity  of  a  statesman ;  instead  of  which,  he,  for  the  most 
part,  sticks  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  politics ;  known  as  an 
intriguer  m  the  science,  but  immeasurably  below  the  dignity 
and  position  of  a  statesman  in  the  practice.  Where  one 
succeeds,  how  many  thousands  fail  ? 

To  be  versed  in  the  science  of  politics  is  an  honor  to  any 
man,  but  while  without  very  great  abilities,  no  man  can 
adorn  a  high  station,  to  obtain  one  by  intrigue  and  chicanery 
only  insures  his  disgrace ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  posi- 
tion does  not  confer  talent,  nor,  with  shame  be  it  confessed, 
does  talent  always  bring  with  it  position.  The  game  of 
politics  is  not  only  desperate,  but  disagreeable  and  disgrace- 
ful ;  and  how  many  of  the  public  men  now  figuring  at  court, 
in  camp,  or  on  the  field,  will,  by  posterity,  be  ranked  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  day? 

But,  it  may  be  answered  that  there  are  grades  for  all  men 
to  fiU.  True — ^that  is  right.  Let  the  men  who  are  properly 
fitted  to  fill  those  intermediate  posts  be  content,  and  not 
aspire  to  those  for  which  they  lack  the  qualifications.  It  is 
the  constant  and  dishonorable  struggle  for  place  against 
which  the  objection  is  made.  If  a  man  really  possesses  quaU- 
ties  fitting  him  for  exalted  station,  he  will  inevitably,  sooner 
or  latter,  be  called  out. 

Know  ye,  that  if  a  young  man  has  an  education  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  he  must  be  in  public  life.  Will  not 
that  knowledge  make  his  fireside  pleasant — ^his  wife  and 
children  more  happy  ?  Need  his  joys  be  embittered  by  the 
turmoil  and  heartburning  of  politics?  Suppose  him  a  sober 
and  industrious  mechanic,  let  him  spend  his  evenings  at 
home,  reading  aloud  to  his  family — ^knowledge  is,  as  it  was 
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said  of  poetry,  its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  The  soul  is 
immortal — always  acquiring.  When  a  man  quits  here  he 
begins  in  another  sphere ;  but  he  begins  above  where  he  left 
off  below.  Get  knowledge  then  for  its  own  sake,  and  look 
higher  for  your  reward  than  to  a  seat  in  Congress. 


Peace^  oomineroe,  arta,  long  way  yoor  oares  begidle, 
And  ripening  crops  along  the  valley's  amile, 
And  nature  answering  culture,  kindly  gives 
With  an  unsparing  hand,  the  means  to  live. 
Beneath  your  sway  no  slirilly  sounding  horn 
Wakes  with  its  early  noise  the  breezy  morn ; 
No  rumbling  drum  nor  cannon  fraught  with  death, 
Strikes  the  quick  ear  or  takes  the  laboring  breath, 
But  the  shriii  cock  proclaims  the  infant  day, 
When  in  the  east  the  clouds  look  scarcely  gray. 
No  longer  does  the  sun  frum  mountain  height, 
8hed  his  first  beams  on  bayonets  sparkling  bright, 
But  kindly  pours  upon  the  smiling  land, 
Fruits,  flowers,  and  blessings,  with  a  liberal  hand. 

Say,  is  he  happier,  did  we  know  the  heart, 
Who  leans  on  others  for  his  sole  support, 
Than  the  bold  man  who  independent  stands, 
And  by  his  labor  tills  his  generous  lands ; 
Who  knows  no  wants  but  those  which  nature  knows, 
Who  flatters  not  for  friends,  nor  fears  for  foes? 
No— Nature  will  reverse  no  one  decree- 
He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free ; 
And  he  is  happiest  who  supports  hioEiself, 
Both  unambitious  of  renown  or  pelf. 
Nor  asks  for  homage  in  the  motley  crowd. 
Where  heads  most  empty,  always  are  most  load, 

Oan  sounding  titles  and  an  empty  name 
Blunt  the  sharp  shaft  the  sons  of  envy  aim. 
Smooth  the  rough  pillow,  racking  pains  assuage, 
Or  keep  aloof  the  iron  hand  of  age? 
Will  never  pain  or  sickness  cloud  the  brow, 
That  glitters  with  the  diamond  brightly  now  ? 
Beneath  that  smile  is  there  no  .secret  woe, 
Or  does  rank  chase  all  ills  from  all  below  ? 
No — ^let  his  titles  sound  however  high. 
Around  his  head  the  shafts  of  envy  fly ; 
Eternal  torment,  and  eternal  hate, 
Are  still  companions  of  unwieldy  state ; 
And  whether  merit  or  a  bribe  has  raised, 
He  still  by  most  is  envied,  some  is  praised ; 
So,  far  from  happiness  is  still  his  state. 
Those  lower  censure,  and  those  higher  hate. 
The  world's  great  tyrant,  when  the  world  waa  gained. 
Wept  as  he  thought  no  other  one  remained ; 
Wept  08  he  saw  his  labor  at  an  end, 
And  nothing  left  to  conquer  or  defend. 
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Wbat  ohArms  for  him  bad  other  life  than  war, 
Unused  from  youth  to  gnide  the  ciyio  oar ; 
The  soaring  eagle  fell  at  onoe  to  earth, 
Proved  to  the' world  the  baseness  of  its  birth — 
He  seized  the  bowl  and  in  debanch  expired. 
That  oonqnering  spirit  which  the  world  had  fired; 
He  seized  the  bowl,  and  gave  his  mighty  mind 
To  pleasure  and  to  riot  nnoonfined. 
Though  ere  he  died  he  sternly  sought  and  won 
A  wider  empire  than  bis  Macedon. 
What  joys  to  him  did  all  his  victories  bring  f 
What  better  is  the  world  that  he  was  king? 
He  left  a  large,  oorropt,  unwieldy  state, 
Oool  friends,  warm  enemies,  the  title  ifreiUl 

When  England's  queen,  the  haughty  and  the  proud. 

By  age,  by  sicknessi  and  by  grief  was  bowed ; 

Though  long  she  swayed  with  an  imperious  hand 

And  u>fty  brow,  the  sceptre  of  command ; 

Though  she  had  left  a  name  without  decay, 

Revered  for  deeds  that  cannot  fade  away ; 

When  death,  the  monarch,  brooked  no  more  delay, 

She  would  have  given  an  empire  for  a  day. 

"  Oh  1**  she  exclaimed,  as  died  the  clock's  sad  chime, 

"  I  would  give  millions  for  an  inch  of  time.*^ 

Count  ye  uiat  fabulous  which  gossips  tell. 

That  she  had  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 

That  Essex'  fate  weighed  her  worn  spirit  down, 

And  she  must  mourn  a  love  she  dared  not  own; 

And  while  a  foe  kept  back  the  fatal  ring, 
^Of  unrequited  love  she  fdt  the  sting, 
'Vowed  tell  revenge,  and  played  a  sovereign's  part, 

Sad,  sighing,  signed,  but  signed  with  broken  heart, 

That  when  he  fell  and  honor's  flag  was  furled. 

The  last  oord  snapt  that  bound  her  to  the  world! 

Behold  the  bold  adventurer  of  Fftmoe, 
.  Whose  nod  the  world  but  waited  to  advance ; 
Whose  sharp  eve  glanced  along  the  dusty  plain. 
And  counted  tnousands  by  his  orders  slain ; 
He,  at  whose  name  old  men  forgot  their  years, 
And  shouted,  "  Vive  TEmperenr,"  with  Joyous  tears; 
Held  by  the  French  the  high,  the  mighty  mind, 
The  great;  grand  climax  of  all  human  kind ; 
To  whom  to  plan  and  oonqner  were  the  same. 
Whose  ardent  mind  disaster  could  not  tame ; 
He,  fiercely  toet,  upon  ^e  shoals  is  east- 
Far  from  his  native  home  he  breathes  his  last; 
With  scarce  a  friendly  hand  to  close  his  eyes, 
The  first  great  Emperor  Napoleon,  dies  I 
He  raves  of  empire  with  his  latest  breath, 
And  proves  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 
He  dies,  a  life  of  care  and  toll  is  sped, 
And  he  is  numbered  with  the  glorious  dead. 
Above  his  dust  let  monuments  arise. 
And  with  their  glittering  spires  assault  the  skies; 
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Let  a  whole  nation  weep  upon  his  hearee, 

And  poets  oonsecrate  the  epio  verse ; 

Still  must  the  tear  bedew  the  widow*8  cheek, 

And  mourn  a  name  she  hardW  dares  to  speak; 

Still  must  the  orphan  for  a  fiitner  sigh, 

And  while  smiles  light  his  cheek,  tears  dim  his  eye! 

Thus  he,  though  praised,  caressed,  beloved  by  all, 

A  ruined  captive  from  his  height  could  fall. 

Unhappy  he,  when  towering  in  his  pride, 

Gonsumed  by  wishes  yet  unsatisfied ; 

And  still  unhappy,  listening  to  the  roar 

Of  the  great  ocean,  on  Hel^^s  shore. 

And  Eugknd^B  Oharles  could  tell,  if  there  can  be 

A  life  of  greatness  without  misery. 

Born  to  a  throne,  he  came  in  pomp  and  poweP| 

To  play  upon  the  stage  his  fitful  hour ; 

Unequal  to  his  part,  he  forth  was  led. 

Cursed,  wept,  and  honored,  to  a  gory  bed; 

And  Oromwell  rose,  and  ruled  the  hapless  land 

With  verse  and  cant,  and  cimetar  and  brand ; 

Tet  ruled  it  nobly — with  a  statesman^'s  hand 

He  sways  the  sceptre  of  supreme  oommand. 

Fulfilling  of  his  dream  the  nigh  behest, 

^^  Although  not  king  of  England  still  the  bestr 

Was  the  Proteetor  happier  in  his  lot, 

Than  plain  and  sturdy    romwdl  f    I  trow  not. 

For  when  alone  an  awe-struck  land  he  swayed, 

Red  wit^  his  sovereign's  blood  his  conquering  blade; 

He  feared  the  assassin^s  knife,  the  poisoner's  bowl, 

Nor  trusted  those  whom  but  their  fears  control. 

Nor  gloomy  death,  nor  Milton's  glowing  pen, 

Nor  all  the  good  he  did  the  commonweal. 

And  none  have  shown  for  it  more  honest  zeal, 

Oonld  save  his  bones  from  hands  of  ruthless  men. 

When  the  great  spurit  soared  from  mortal  ken. 

ThQs  all  seek  happiness.    How  few  there  be, 
Who  the  right  way  among  these  windings  see. 
It  cannot  be  with  him  whose  restless  mind 
Is  striving  still  to  overtop  mankind ; 
Nor  does  he  find  it  who  has  onoe  attaoned 
That  envied  height,  to  which  so  long  he  aimed ; 
And  he  will  sigh  for  freedom  and  repose. 
And  the  low  station  whence  at  first  he  rose. 

Though  not  to  greatness  is  true  bliss  consigned^ 
It  is  not  given  to  that  barbarous  kind. 
Who  know  no  want  beyond  the  present  hour, 
And  no  superiority  but  power ; 
Whose  low  delights  are  sensual,  not  refined, 
Who  has  no  joys  in  common  with  the  mind. 
For  pleasure  is  not  happiness. — We  know 
The  one  is  common  to  all  things  below ; 
The  other,  to  mankind  alone  is  given, 
A  pledge  of  immortality  and  heaven. 
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Nor  is  it  foand  where  want  with  monrofiil  &oe, 
Holds  at  the  board  his  ever  present  place. 
Poets  may  prate  of  love  in  cottage  bred, 
A  glass  of  water  and  a  cmst  of  bread. 
And  paint  witli  all  the  ardor  of  the  race, 
A  walk  by  moonlight,  and  a  pretty  face, 
A  fiow'ry  garden,  sombre  forest  trees, 
The  song  of  birds,  the  gentle  evening  breeze, 
And  all  the  wondrons  panoply  of  obanns 
Their  fine  imagination  breeds  and  warms; 
Yet  poverty,  disguise  it  as  they  may, 
Brings  far  more  griefii  than  joys  in  its  array. 

Then  wonldst  thon  know  where  happiness  is  found, 
In  what  bright  region,  in  what  hallowed  ground? 
If  not  among  the  revels  of  the  great, 
Enthroned  in  majesty,  and  pomp,  and  state-^ 
Kor  where  grim  poverty,  with  pinching  face. 
At  sufferance  lives,  the  pensioner  of  grace? 
Then  mark  me  well — ^this  bliss  'tis  thine  to  know, 
Who  ioauld  he  happy  muit  make  other$  90  / 
And  e'en  a  smile,  a  sigh,  a  kindly  word 
Full  oft  has  gladness  to  the  breast  restored. 
It  costs  not  to  be  kind,  let  kindness  reign,' 
It  doubles  pleasure,  lessens  every  pain. 
Believe  distress,  and  let  your  hand  mn  o'er 
In  generous  kindness  to  the  needy  poor ; 
Thus  when  the  joy  of  others  you  secure, 
Yonr  happiness  is  thereby  doubly  sure. 

Content  ye  with  your  lot — ^for  God  will  care 
And  kindlv  answer  every  heartfelt  praver ; 
He  hears  the  ravens  crjr,  and  shall  not  he 
Supply  your  wants,  and  your  distresses  see  ? 
Still  let  your  home,  of  all  the  world  be  found 
The  spot  where  smiles,  and  wit,  and  love  abound.  * 
There  let  your  kindness  and  your  tone  reveal 
That  though  a  husband,  you're  a  lover  still ; 
For  there  true  happiness  alone  will  dwell, 
Where  kindred  spirits  wisely  love  and  dweU. 
Scorn  of  parade  and  pomp,  the  unmeaning  noise. 
And  seek  in  quiet  home  for  purer  joys. 
And  there,  confess  a  pleasure  unalloyed 
With  selfish  thoughts,  unsated  and  nnoloyed« 
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VOLCANIC  FLASHES  FROM  ITALT. 


THE  25th  of  January  finally  came,  and  the  hopes  of  Kaples, 
of  time,  and  heaven  itself  were  exhausted.  The  great 
blow  was  struck  in  Palermo.  Fraternal  blood  had  for  weeks 
bathed  its  streets,  and  yet  the  struggle  was  undecided.  The 
exhausted  city  could  endure  this  wasting  slaughter  no  longer, 
and  although  the  stillness  of  the  24rth  betokened  no  conrul- 
sion,  there  was  an  earnest,  solemn,  and  desperate  purpose 
in  the  breasts  of  fifty  thousand  men,  that  another  sun  should 
not  set  upon  their  city  enslaved. 

The  final  victory  of  the  people  could  not  be  achieved  so 
long  as  the  terrible  fortress  of  Monreale  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  king's  troops.  To  take  it  by  storm  was  deemed  impossi- 
ble— resort  was  had  to  stratagem.  Fifty  citizens,  who  were 
ready  to  oflfer  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  tlieir  country,  dis- 
guised themselves  in  the  uniforms  of  the  king's  troops,  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoners,  learned  the  countersign,  and  passed 
the  gates  of  the  castle  with  arms  in  their  hands.  They  were 
at  once  discovered,  and  massacred  to  a  man.  Many  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens,  who  had  been  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  result,  soon  guessed  the  fate  of  their  brave  companions, 
and  the  concerted  signal  was  given  simultaneously  throughout 
the  city.  Infuriated  thousands  rushed  upon  the  fortress, 
resolved  in  that  final  death-sti*uggle  to  scale  its  walls.  As 
those  desperate  masses  rushed  up  towards  the  castle  with 
shouts  and  cries,  which  are  never  given  but  by  men  resolved 
to  achieve  victory,  the  garrison  wheeled  its  engines  of  death 
to  meet  the  shock — ^but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Against  that 
death  launch  of  desperate  valor,  bayonets  could  offer  no 
resistance,  and  massive  walls  melted  away.  In  nine  hours 
from  the  time  the  signal  was  given  the  tricolor  was  waving 
from  the  castle,  and  sixty  heavy  cannon  were  tamed  upon 
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the  camp  of  the  king's  axmy,  while  four  hours  were  given 
to  them  to  surrender.  The  only  response  they  sent  back  was 
a  discharge  of  bombs  on  the  city,  one  hundred  of  which  burst 
within  the  town.  The  heroic  people  instantaneously  left  their 
houses  and  rushed  into  the  streets.  Every  eye  was  turned 
up  into  the  sky,  and  every  bomb  that  blackened  it  was 
watched  till  it  fell,  when  intrepid  women  rushed  up  to  it  to 
cut  the  fuse  with  their  own  hands. 

Thus  passed  several  hours  of  more  than  Spartan  intrepi- 
dity, during  which  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of 
Fidermo  showed  the  world  how  resolute  they  were  to  make 
Italy  free.  At  last  the  bombardment  ceased,  and  the  whole 
camp  surrendered,  leaving  the  beloved  tricolor,  which  had 
been  trailed  through  the  blood  of  so  many  revolutions, 
floating  triumphantly  from  the  walls  and  the  spires  of  the 
city,  and  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  The  bells  that  had 
through  a  long  period  of  mourning  sounded  only  to  storm^ 
rang  out  a  merry  peal  to  the  triumph  of  freedom ;  and  the 
emancipated  city,  in  the  intoxication  of  its  joy,  forgot  how 
dearly  it  had  purchased  the  priceless  boon  of  liberty.  The 
shout  of  independence  went  over  the  island,  and  the  song  of 
victory  was  caught  up  from  every  hill-top. 

The  brightest  jewel  had  fallen  from  the  crown  of  Ferdi- 
nand— Sicily  was  free. 

The  following  day  the  news  reached  Naples,  and  struck 
the  death-knell  of  Bourbon  despotism.  Ferdinand  could 
trifle  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  no  longer — ^he  must  bend  or 
break.  The  hour  of  the  independence  of  his. people  was 
written  in  heaven,  and  human  power  could  not  retard  it 

Del  Carretto  still  swayed  the  king,  who  would  hear  no 
other  counsellor.  Naples  was  giving  time  to  him  to  take 
his  resolution,  prepared  for  any  event.  Every  man  stood  by 
his  arms,  waiting  the  signal.  The  streets  were  deserted.  A 
murky  air  seemed  to  hang  over  the  city,  and  an  ominous 
silence  everywhere  prevailed,  resembling  one  of  those  dead 
murky  mornings  that  have  from  age  to  age  preceded  the 
eruptions  of  Mount  Yesuvius. 

AU  was  expectation.    The  shot  of  a  pistol  or  the  waving 
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of  a  tricolor  was  enough  to  begin  the  revolution.  Two 
young  men  with  nmbrellas,  one  of  which  was  red  and  the 
other  green,  tied  together  by  a  white  handkerchief  [making 
the  Italian  tricolor,]  walked  firmly  and  rapidly  down  the 
deserted  Yia  Toledo.  The  population  poured  themselves 
out  of  their  houses,  while  shouts  were  heard  "Viva  Pio 
None — ^viva  laConstitutione" — those  magical  words  that  had 
become  the  countersign  and  the  war-song  of  the  Italians.  As 
the  procession  moved  on,  following  the  tricolor,  bouqnets  of 
flowers  and  cockades,  which  it  had  been  death  to  keep  in 
their  houses,  rained  down  from  every  window.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  crowd  had  swelled  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
surrounded  the  palace.  Their  shouts  and  cries  penetrated  the 
recesses  of  that  stately  pile,  and  struck  upon  the  ear  of  the 
cowardly  king.  He  called  for  his  ministers.  Pallid  and 
trembling  he  asked  what  should  be  done.  A  Constitution  was 
the  universal  response.  "  Never,"  cried  the  king,  **  while  I 
am  a  Bourbon."  "Then,"  said  one  of  his  ministers,  "  it  wiU 
be  when  you  are  a  corpse."  "Leave  the  royal  presence 
then,  wretch,"  screamed  the  infuriated  king.  "  Where  is  del 
Oarretto  ?  My  old  friend  can  save  me  now,"  and  the  king 
rushed  from  apartment  to  apartment,  shouting  the  name  of 
his  counsellor.  "Am  I  then  deserted  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "No, 
sire,"  answered  one  of  his  officers,  who  commanded  the  guard 
of  the  palace.  "  Be  true  to  yourself  and  to  your  people,  and 
the  guards  will  stand  by  you."  "GK)  then,"  shouted  the 
king,  livid  with  rage,  "  and  disperse  the  mob  with  grapeshot: 
trample  down  the  villains.  I  am  not  a  beast  to  be  hunted 
'by  dogs — ^we  will  see  who  reigns  in  Naples." 

The  general  rushed  down  the  great  stairway  with  a  brave 
sword  in  his  hand  and  a  true  Italian  heart  in  his  bosom.  He 
knew  that  the  guards  would  not  fire  on  the  people,  and  if 
they  did,  that  the  first  shot  would  end  in  their  massacre,  and 
the  death  of  the  king.  He  knew  too  that  the  crisis  had 
come,  and  that  nothing  but  a  Constitution  could  save  the 
state,  the  throne,  or  the  king.  He  knew  too  that  the  for- 
tunes of  his  country  hung  up^n  his  arm,  and  he  acted  like  a 
soldier  and  a  patriot    He  mounted  his  house,  and  dashing 
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into  the  crowd,  ordered  his  men  to  stand  to  their  arms.  The 
palpitating  maltitnde  was  silent  as  he  spoke.  '' Italians," 
said  he,  "  the  king  is  with  his  ministry,  and  Ferdinand  will 
crown  the  patriotism  of  the  day  with  great  reforms.  Be 
calm — be  true — ^have  confidence  in  your  suflfering,  and  all 
will  yet  be  well." 

"  The  Constitution  1  The  Constitution  !  Death  to  del  Car- 
retto  1  Death  to  del  Carretto !  and  thus  live  Ferdinand  our 
King,"  were  shouted  back  by  the  infuriated  myriads.  The 
general  returned  to  the  king^s  apartment  where  Ferdinand 
was  still  wildly  shrieking  for  the  minister  who  had  betrayed 
him.  Where  del  Carretto  was,  no  one  could  tell ;  but  every 
one  knew  that  his  reign  was  over. 

"  Well,  general,  what  news  ? " 

"These  shouts  have  already  told  your  Majesty." 

"  Fire  on  the  mob,"  cried  the  King ;  "  or  I  will  have  your 
head  off  your  shoulders." 

"  Take  it  then,"  answered  the  General ;  "  with  the  sword 
with  which  I  have  fought  your  battles.  I  will  not  give  the 
order." 

The  wretched  sovereign  had  betrayed  the  people — ^he  had 
slaughtered  his  subjects — ^he  had  massacred  loyal  men  by 
thousands ;  and  now  he  found  himself  betrayed.  Deserted 
by  his  army,  abhorred  by  his  people,  surrounded  by  an  infuri- 
ated mob  he  stood  livid  with  rage,  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
cursing  the  name  of  his  Maker.  He  cast  himself  on  a  sofa, 
and  the  sweat  rolled  in  streams  from  his  face. 

The, shouts  of  the  people,  which  had  ceased  like  the  retreat- 
ing wave,  had  only  gathered  strength  for  a  deeper  and  darker 
flow,  and  it  now  surged  up  wilder  and  wilder  around  the 
palace.  The  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  ministers 
of  the  throne  were  at  the  feet  of  Ferdinand,  imploring  him 
with  tears,  to  save  himself  and  his  country  by  granting  the 
Constitution  and  sending  del  Carretto  into  exile. 

"  Let  it  be,"  said  the  King,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet ;  "  give 
me  a  tricolor— open  the  windows — send  for  del  Carretto;" 
rapidly  passed  his  lips.  He  seized  the  flag,  and  rushing  to 
the  balcony  pronounced  two  words  he  had  never  pronounced 
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before,  "  Viva  ConstUtUione  !  Viva  Pio  Nona  I  ^'  And  he 
waved  the  signal  as  the  deafening,  maddening  &hont  of 
Kaples  went  up  to  heaven. 

Another  kingdom  with  nine  millions  of  people  had  wheeled 
in  under  the  standard  of  Fins  the  Ninth,  and  the  Bevolntion 
of  Naples  was  ended. 

The  exultation  and  frantic  joy  of  Naples  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  Armed  men  whose  nerves  but  a  mom^it 
before  were  strong  to  the  verge  of  death  fell  on  each  other's 
bosoms  and  wept.  The  king  saw  it,  and  he  was  moved,  it 
was  said,  and  believed.  Had  we  seen  it,  we  would  have  be- 
lieved it  too.  In  one  minute  the  palace  was  changed  from  a 
house  of  mourning  to  a  scene  of  enchantment.  Princes  and 
princesses,  ministers  and  generals,  old  men  and  children, 
smiled  on  each  other  through  their  tears. 

Where  those  shouts  of  indignation  and  joy  had  smote  the 
terrified  soul  of  del  Carretto  no  one  knew,  but  at  this  moment 
he  entered  the  presence  of  the  king.  His  sovereign  addressed 
him  but  a  word. 

"  I  spare  your  life,  although  you  do  not  deserve  it  Fol- 
low General  Filangiere."* 

The  general  had  received  his  orders,  and  del  Carretto,  who 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people  if  he  had  fallen 
into  their  hands,  was  taken  down  a  secret  stairway  of  the 
palace,  on  board  the  steamer  Neptune,  whose  commander  had 
been  ordered  to  take  him  out  of  the  country. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  visit  his  house  nor  to  make  any  pre- 
parations for  his  departure.  Search  was  made  for  him 
throughout  the  city,  and  thousands  of  men  were  thirsting 
for  his  blood  as  the  little  steamer  took  her  way  out  to  sea. 

She  first  sailed  for  Leghorn,  but  when  it  was  known  that 
the  bloody  del  Carretto  was  on  board  she  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  port  instantly.  Her  commander  steered  for  Porto  Ferraio, 
and  her  arrival  sent  a  shudder  through  the  place.  The  people 
rose  in  their  strength  and  declared  that  they  would  die  before 
the  traitor  should  put  foot  on  their  shore. 

*  This  ifl  the  general  who  refiued  to  obey  the  King's  order  to  firt  on  the 
people. 
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Again  the  little  Bteamer  was  obliged  to  put  out  to  sea. 
There  was  some  hope  that  in  one  of  the  capitals  of  Charles 
Albert's  kingdom  a  traitor  might  find  a  shelter,  and  well 
might  del  Oarretto  claim  hospitality  from  the  man  who  had 
twice  betrayed  all  Italy.  The  steamer  reached  the  port  of 
Genoa,  and  dropped  her  anchor  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  still  night  hour — ^the  city  was  sleeping — but 
it  seemed  that  a  shock  was  communicated  through  the  very 
earth  itself  to  every  Italian  heart  by  the  approach  of  that 
abhorred  matt.  The  earth  seemed  to  rise  up  and  vomit  him 
forth.  The  very  soil  he  had  cursed  for  thirty  years  recoiled 
from  his  touch.  At  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  the  whole  city 
was  in  motion,  and  the  report  spread  that  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
accompanied  by  del  Carretto,  was  on  board  the  Neptune. 

The  public  indignation  burst  forth  with  that  generous  fury 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  city  like  Genoa, 
where  every  palpitation,  and  sigh,  and  slaughter  of  Sicily  had 
vibrated  with  such  intensity. 

The  report  stated  that  del  Carretto  had  landed,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  house  of  the  Neapolitan  Consul.  In  ten 
minutes  his  palace  was  surrounded  by  thousands;  and  '^  Death 
to  the  traitor,  murderer ;  Viva  Sicilia,  viva  our  brothers  of 
Naples ;"  were  the  cries  which  shook  the  building.  The  Con- 
sul appeared  at  the  windows  and  announced  to  the  crowd, 
that  although  del  Carretto  had  arrived  at  Genoa,  his  house 
ahould  never  be  contaminated  by  the  traitor's  foot ;  and  then 
was  proclaimed  the  glorious  news  which  the  Genoese  had  not 
yet  heard,  that  the  cause  of  Italian  Independence  had  tri- 
tmiphed  in  Naples,  and  Ferdinand  had  granted  a  Constitution. 

The  marble  city  rang  to  the  wild  cry  of  Italian  freedom, 
and  all  its  palaces  and  convent-crowned  hills  prolonged  the 
exulting  viva.  For  a  moment  the  hunted  wretch  was  forgot- 
tek  in  higher  and  nobler  feeling^.  Tears  of  gratitude  to  God 
were  flowing  from  all  eyes.  Men  fell  to  their  faces  in  the 
streets  and  blessed  Heaven  for  the  redemption  of  tlieir 
brothers.  There  were  shoutings  and  songs  of  liberty,  and 
vivas,  and  prayers,  and  tears.  The  frantic  feelings  of  the 
people  were  thus  wildly  struggling  for  utterance. 
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But  where  is  del  Carrettot  Once  more  the  enraged  city 
rashed  forth  to  jKnd  the  abhorred  fugitive,  but  he  could  not 
be  discovered.  A  few  barges  of  coal  had  been  procured,  and 
in  the  terror  of  the  moment,  some  means  of  subsistence  had 
been  got  aboard  for  the  exhausted  crew.  Satisfied  that  he 
was  not  on  shore,  the  moles  of  the  harbor  were  black  with 
rowers  ready  with  their  boats  to  board  the  ill-fated  steamer 
that  was  supposed  to  be  the  lurking-place  of  the  hunted  minis- 
ter. These  preparations  were  perceived  from  the  vessel; 
and  just  as  thej  were  rea(fy  to  pull  for  her,  she  lifted  her 
anchor,  and  turned  her  prow  onqe  more  towards  the  sea, 
beaiing  with  her  from  the  soil  of  Italy  the  abominated  del 
Carretto — ^an  outcast  from  the  hearts  and  the  homes  of  the 
Peninsula,  with  no  place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  but  the  open 
oca. 

The  shores  were  crowded  till  late  at  night  with  anxious 
men  watching  the  course  of  the  wandering  steamer;  and 
when  she  was  no  longer  visible  they  still  kept  their  eyes  upon 
the  black  column  of  smoke  that  was  slowly  and  sullenly 
rising  up  into  heaven. 

For  a  long  time  Italy  saw  no  more  of  del  Carretto. 
Whither  he  had  fled,  men  knew  not.  There  was  scarcely  a 
spot  in  all  Europe  where  he  could  find  an  asylum.  It  was 
said  that  after  being  hunted  from  island  to  island,  and  city  to 
city,  and  mountain  to  mountain,  he  at  last  found  a  covert 
under  the  wing  of  Austria,  that  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  the  friend  of  the  enemies  of  Italy. 
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EEMEMBRANCE. 


"AH  1  YiTid  long  in  the  faithM  breast 
\J    8hall  the  gleam  of  remembrance  plaj, 

Like  the  lingering  light  in  the  fading  heart 
When  the  sonbeam  has  passed  away." 

The  echoes  of  onr  Fatherland 

Are  wafted  o V  the  sea, 
From  the  fiir-off  village  green, 

And  from  the  mountains  free. 

Their  sonnds  fall  gently  on  the  ear 

In  the  qniet  even-tide, 
When  Memory  sits  npon  her  throne 

With  her  treasures  by  her  sida 

Each  mossy  bank  and  grassy  monnd 

Retains  its  legend  yet, 
Some  tale  of  yonthfril  joyonsness 

Which  we  can  ne^er  forget 

The  primrose  bed  is  blooming  now, 

As  it  was  wont  to  do, 
The  daisy  and  the  violet  spring 

In  rich  profusion  too. 

The  hawthorn  hedges  blossom  still, 

And  perfhme  fills  the  air ; 
The  feathered  tribes  in  concert  sing, 

So  free  from  every  care  I 

The  sonny  hills  with  verdure  dad, 

Look  now  so  sweetly  bright ; 
While  o'er  them  soars  the  king  of  day 

In  robes  of  golden  light 

The  purple  heather  blooms  again 

Upon  the  mountain  top, 
In  all  the  grace  of  native  worth 

It  ever  sprbgeth  up. 
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Each  hiU  and  vale,  and  deepening  glen, 

We  never  shall  forget, 
Enshrined  in  Memory^s  goldeb  vase 

In  the  yellow  snnlight  set 

The  ancient  ivy  climbs  the  waU, 

Led  by  the  hand  of  Time ; 
It  tells  the  tales  of  other  days, 

Which  live  in  song  and  rhyme. 

Beneath  its  shade,  in  early  youth, 

We  spent  the  passing  hours— 
So  foil  of  Joyousness  and  hope 

Reside  the  summer  flowers  I 

The  friends  of  youth  once  mingled  there 

In  playfulness  and  glee, 
But  now  their  Toiee  js  heard  no  more 

Beyond  the  stormy  sea* 

The  forms  which  gathered  there  hare  fled 

Above  the  sunny  cloud; 
But  Mem<M7  will  not  let  them  die, 

Or  dothe  them  with  a  shroud. 

B.  B.  BiUHi^w. 

Bmokltv,  Dm  ISSa 
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THE  NAPOLEONIC  DYNASTY. 


THE  faint  glimmering  of  a  desire  for  freedom  recently 
exhibited  in  France  must  awaken  the  serions  attention 
of  all  lovers  of  liberty. 

Situated  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  scene  of  action 
to  be  able  to  judge  disinterestedly  as  to  the  merits  of  both 
sides,  we  are  alike  untrammelled  in  the  expression  of  our 
views  by  those  laws  which  restrain  the  continental  press,  and 
that  fear  of  converting  a  doubtful  friend  into  a  dangerous 
foe,  which  hampers  the  outcry  of  insulted  humanity  in  Eng- 
land. The  Count  de  Montalembert,  struck  with  the  different 
style  of  government  which  exists  across  the  channel  from 
that  which  he  finds  at  home,  gives  the  public  the  benefit  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  England  in  an  article  entitled 
"TJn  debat  sur  Tlnde  en  Parlement  Anglais."  His  own 
government,  ever  on  the  watch  for  insidious  attacks,  finds  in 
the  work  a  latent  stricture  upon  existing  arrangements  in 
France.  Amongst  his  supposed  insinuations  we  extract  the 
following : — 

"  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  I  by  no  means  pretend  to 
convert  those  progressive  minds  that  regard  parliamentary 
government  as  advantageously  replaced  by  universal  suf- 
frage; nor  the  political  optimists  who  profess  that  the 
supreme  victory  of  Democracy  consists  in  abdicating,  in  the 
hands  of  a  monarch,  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs  of  a  country." 

The  autlior  had  just  been  a  candidate  for  the  post  of 
national  representative,  and  was  suppressed  by  the  vis  major 
of  despotism,  in  spite  of  the  nominal  freedom  of  election. 
And  upon  the  appearance  of  the  article  above  referred  to,  a 
public  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him,  and  a  fine  of 
3,000  francs,  together  with  six  months'  imprisonment,  decreed 
as  the  penalty.    The  Emperor,  with  apparent  generosity, 
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remitted  the  enforcement  of  the  fine,  but  the  accnsed,  losing 
eight  of  personal  advantage  in  the  desire  to  shake^  the  yoke 
of  bondage  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  has  attempted 
to  continue  the  discussion  by  appeal. 

Great  changes  are  often  brought  about  by  eyents  of  appa- 
rently small  importance.  This  little  cloud,  no  larger  than  a 
man's  hand,  may  become  a  tempest  that  will  sweep  away  an 
empire,  or,  crushed  out  in  its  infancy,  may  vanish  amidst  the 
more  exciting  topics  of  a  succeeding  day;  but,  under  any 
circumstances,  it  shows  that  the  fire  of  liberty,  though  smoul- 
dering, is  not  quenched,  and  tliat  the  machinery  of  despotism 
cannot  still  forever  the  voice  of  truth.  To  us  Hepublicans  it 
is  a  matter  of  small  moment  whether  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Bour- 
bon sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  Capets.  The  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  die  Corsican  compel  our  admiration,  whilst  the 
acknowledged  right  of  a  nation  to  select  its  own  ruler  receives 
our  unqualified  assent.  Hence,  through  all  the  various  forms 
of  government  which  she  has  passed  during  the  last  eighty 
years,  France  has  seen  an  American  representative  residing 
in  her  capital,  and  acknowledging,  in  an  ofScial  manner,  her 
temporary  master.  Franklin  receiving  the  polite  attentions 
of  the  highest  circles  whilst  residing  at  the  little  village  of 
Passey ;  Pinckney  making  the  celebrated  declaration  to  the 
Directory,  "Millions  for  defence — ^not  one  cent  for  tribute;'' 
and  our  present  Secretary  of  State  enjoying  intimate  social 
relations  with  the  citizen  king.  No  sooner  was  the  Sepublic 
declared  than  an  American  deputation  hailed  its  advent; 
and  when  the  fickle  nation  received  as  its  master  one  whose 
then  only  claim  to  consideration  lay  in  the  title  "  the  nephew 
of  my  uncle,"  we  at  once  renewed  a  recognition  at  which 
England  hesitated,  and  which  Bussia  refused,  or  granted  on 
such  ungracious  terms  as  to  lead  to  a  long  and  bloody  war. 
Whilst  thus  acknowledging  the  theory  of  non-intervention, 
which  gives  us  a  reciprocal  right  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
Monroe,  we  cannot  help  giving  a  moral  support  to  theories  of 
government  in  harmony  with  our  own,  or  reprobating  the 
iron  despotism  which  retards  the  progress  of  the  most  civiked 
European  nation.    A  nation  containing  within  its  borders  all 
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the  elements  of  power  and  self-maintenance,  and  whose  future 
history  cannot  fail  to  throw  into  the  shade  even  her  past 
glories.  When  we  see  the  wondeht  she  accomplishes  amidst 
the  depressing  influence  of  a  defective  system  of  popular 
education,  a  general  scepticism  as  to  religion,  and  the  curse 
of  a  conscription  which  leaves  all  her  young  men  at  the 
mercy  of  chance  as  to  the  career  they  are  to  leadj  we  feel 
that  extraordinary  powers  and  untiring  industry  are  her  dis- 
tinctive features.  It  has  been  often  the  fate  of  France  to  be 
governed  with  arbitrary  sway  by  rulers  foreign  to  her  soil, 
sprung  from  a  race  she  affected  to  despise,  and  who  were 
backed  by  no  power  but  the  force  of  genius.  First  came 
the  Marechal  d'Ancu  of  the  Italian  family  of  Concini,  who 
owed  his  elevation  to  those  arts  with  which  his  wife,  the 
hated  Lonorade  Gabgai,  had  won  the  affections  of  the  widow 
of  Henry  the  well-beloved,  like  himself  a  native  of  Italy  and 
a  member  of  the  Medici  family.  An  excited  mob  tore  to 
pieces  these  flatterers  of  royalty,  together  with  their  son,  and 
razed  to  the  ground  their  splendid  palace.  When  Louis  XIU., 
the  degenerate  offspring  of  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, required  a  strong  arm  to  relieve  him  of  the  cares  of 
state  and  undertake  the  odious  task  of  crushing  the  nobility, 
Kichelieu,  then  an  unknown  prieA,  grasped  the  supremacy. 
Banishing  the  queen-mother,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation, 
he  insulted  and  kept  in  subjection  the  beautiful  wife  of  his 
sovereign,  defeated  the  numerous  conspiracies  formed  against 
him,  and  after  having  raised  France  to  the  rank  of  a  first, 
rate  power,  and  started  a  revolution  in  England  which 
dethroned  the  house  of  Stuart,  died  quietly  in  his  bed. 
Mazarin,  tlie  humble  instrument  of  the  later  years  of  the 
great  Cardinal,  accomplished  still  more.  Privately  mar- 
ried to  the  proudest  and  most  beautiful  queen  France  has 
ever  had,  he  counteracted  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess  of 
Chevreux,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Richelieu,  refused  for 
his  nieces,  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  of  France  and  that 
of  the  lawful  heir  to  the  English  throne,  married  them  to 
the  representatives  of  ducal  houses,  and  left,  at  his^  death, 
a  fortune  so  large  that  he  was  obliged  to  present  it  to  Louis 
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XrV.,  and  receive  it  back  in  the  form  of  a  donation,  in  order  to 
legalize  its  retention.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  counsellor 
and  supposed  wife,  of  the  declining  years  of  the  great  Louisi 
although  a  D'Aubigney,  and  member  of  an  old  French 
stock,  was  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had,  in  early  youth, 
little  expectation  of  seeing  that  France  which  she  afterwards 
ruled.  Brought  up  by  an  aged  and  austere  aunt,  she  was, 
for  the  sake  of  a  home,  induced  to  marry  the  deformed 
poet,  Scarron,  and  her  introduction  to  court  circles  originated 
in  a  petition  for  a  continuance  of  her  husband's  pension. 
Macauley  says  of  Louis  :  "  He  had  been  more  than  two  years 
secretly  married  to  Frances  de  Maintenon,  the  governess 
of  his  natural  children.  When  she  attracted  the  notice  of 
her  sovereign  she  could  no  longer  boast  of  yonth  or  beauty, 
but  she  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  those  more 
lasting  charms  which  men  of  sense,  whose  passions  age  has 
tamed,  and  whose  life  is  a  life  of  business  and  care,  prize 
most  highly  in  a  female  companion.  Such  were  the 
qualities  which  made  this  widow  of  a  buffoon  first  the 
confidential  friend  and  then  the  spouse  of  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  of  European  kings."  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine, both  foreigners,  and  both  more  beloved  than  any 
native  French  sovereign,  form  our  strongest  illustrations. 
That  persons  born  in  a  situation  but  one  degree  removed 
from  actual  want,  in  the  extreme  limits  of  the  then  kingdom 
of  France,  should  have  come  together  at  all,  was  contrary 
to  probability ;  but  that  they  should,  by  the  choicp  of  the 
people,  have  ascended  the  most  aristocratic  throne- in  Europe, 
and  given  laws  to  monarchs  who  would  have  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  claims  to  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
kings  who  had  precedingly  occupied  that  throne  by  heredi- 
tary right,  is  a  wonderful  proof  that  Providence  often  mocks 
at  the  wisdom  of  men,  and  chooses  from  the  lowest  ranks 
those  whom  it  destines  to  put  their  foot  upon  the  necks  of 
kings,  and  give  a  wholesome  lesson  to  rulers  grown  proud 
amidst  luxury  and  homage.  K  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
saying,  that  blessed  is  the  man  who  has  borne  the  yoke  in 
his  youth,  the  present  Kapoleon  enjoys  advantages  of  no 
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ordinary  nature.  The  second  son  of  a  younger  brother  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  utmost  he  could  at  his  birth 
expect,  was,  in  case  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  succeed 
to  the  little  kingdom  of  which  his  father  had  been  forced  to 
accept,  and  from  the  administration  of  which  he  retired  in^ 
disgust  when  called  upon  to  choose  between  the  interests  of  . 
his  subjects  and  the  desire  of  Napoleon  to  crush  the  com- 
merce of  England,  by  excluding  her  productions  from  the 
continental  market.  Between  him  and  that  throne  on  which 
he  is  now  firmly  seated  stood  the  son  of  Marie  Louise,  after- 
wards known  as  the  Duke  de  Keichstadt,  as  well  as  King  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
and  adopted  child  of  ^N^apoleon,  not  to  say  anything  of  the 
prior  claims  of  his  own  brother,  Napoleon  Louis,  who  died 
in  Italy  some  twenty  years  since. 

Whto  the  battle  of  "Waterloo  drove  the  Bonapartes  from 
France,  the  hopes  of  their  family  seemed  crushed  for  ever ; 
and  when  the  Revolution  of  1830  took  place,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  them  back.  Louis  Philippe,  whilst 
striving  by  funereal  honors  heaped  upon  the  remains  of  him 
whose  memory  is  dear  to  France,  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  glory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  strictly  ignored  the  rem- 
nants of  this  family ;  and  when  the  young  Louis  made  an 
endeavor  to  assert  his  heirship,  confined  him  in  the  castle  of 
Ham.  His  each  succeeding  attempt  was  regarded  as  more 
and  more  foolish,  until  he  became  classed,  in  public  estima- 
tion, with  those  harmless  lunatics  who  delight  in  imagining 
themselves  reserved  for  great  events.  The  foolish  obstinacy 
of  Ouizot,  in  attempting  to  put  down  the  banquets  of  the 
opposition,  and  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  Premier,  in  not  daring  to  sustain  by 
force  of  arms  the  position  they  had  taken,  led  to  the  blood- 
less Bevolution  of  '48.  Lamartine,  Ledru  BoUin,  Arago, 
and  Louis  Blanc,  installed  the  Bepublic,  and,  foreseeing  the 
turn  of  events  which  has  since  taken  place,  proposed, 
amongst  the  first  legislative  enactments,  a  law  precluding  the 
families  of  all  who  had  ruled  over  France  from  disturbing 
with  their  presence  tlie  peace  of  the  Bepublic.    The  partisans 
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of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  defeated  a 
measure  which  they  imagined  could  onlj  be  aimed  at  them- 
selves. 

At  this  time  there  was  living  in  London,  depending  on 
the  charity  of  a  female  companion  not  his  wife,  the  man  who 
is  now  called  ^  the  man  of  the  age."    Debts  forced  him  tp 
inhabit  that  obscure  quarter  of  the  great  metropolis  which  is 
given  up  to  needy  Frenchmen,   and  known  as  Leicester 
Square.     On  tlie  few  occasions  when  he  was  seen  in  the 
society  which  the  elegant  D'Orsay  and  Lady  Blessington 
assembled  at  Oore  House,  he  is  described  as  sitting  apart, 
wrapt  in  that  apathy  which,  whilst  it  veils  the  dreams  of 
Genius,  often,  likewise,  clouds  the  feeble  intellect  of  a  fooL 
The  first  public  record  we  find  of  his  doings  in  London,  is 
his  appearing  as  a  candidate  for  membership  in  the  Special 
Police  of  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
we  read  that,  at  a  tournament  given  by  Lord  Eglintoun,  this 
child  of  destiny  amused  the  noble  company  by  performing 
on  his  knees  a  tilting  match  against  one  of  the  hereditary* 
legislators  of  England    At  this  time  he  made  a  furtive  visit 
to  France,  but,  finding  that  the  soldier  on  gtiard  at  the  gate 
of  the  town  he  first  entered,  had  induced  his  wife  to  sport 
the  musket  and  give  the  countersign,  whilst  her  lord  was  dis- 
cussing, in  a  neighboring  tavern,  the  advantages  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  he  went  back  to  his  seclusion, 
feeling  that  his  hour  had  not  yet  come ;  and,  when  conscious 
that  the  voice  of  destiny  demanded  his  presence  in  France, 
it  was  only  by  funds  raised  by  his  female  friend  upon  the 
trinkets  tliat  had  been  received  as  tributes  to  her  charms,  that 
he  was  able  to  obtain  that  £1,000  which  had  been  refused 
him  by  the  chief  of  a  great  commercial  house;  and  to  effect 
a  landing  on  that  soil  which  was  to  bear  his  impress  for  ever. 
His  highest  aspirations  were  to  be  President  of  theEepublic, 
and  all  parties  seconded  him,  as  one  who  would  fill  the 
vacant  seat  till  permanent  arrangements  could  be  made 
for    bringing    in    their    own    candidate.      When    he   had 
attained  the  President's  of&ce  a  reckless  habit  of  expen- 
diture soon  brought  him  in  debt  for  more  than  he  could  ever 
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pay,  whilst  the  legislative  bodj,  disgusted  at  his  incapacitj 
and  want  of  self- respect,. were  on  the  point  of  depriving  him 
of  his  office.  The  Princess  Mathilda,  his  fair  cousin,  obser- 
ved that  he  mast  choose  between  a  prison  and  a  coup  d^Uat. 
With  instruments  as  nnscrapulous  as  himself  he  chose  the 
latter.  $5,000,000  were  taken,  in  gold,  from  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  divided  amongst  a  soldiery  brutalized  by  wine 
.and  excited  by  hopes  of  plunder,  and  a  pretended  revolution 
was  discovered.  The  members  of  the  legislative  corps  were 
arrested  in  their  peaceful  beds  and  hurried  off,  they  knew 
not  whither;  the  soldiers  fired  on  the  unoffending  people, 
and  the  Empire  received  the  baptism  of  blood. 

That  after  the  overthrow  of  all  who  opposed  him  he  should 
ecttle  into  the  quietude  of  a  surfeited  hyena,  seems,  in  the 
eyes  of  that  large  portion  of  the  community  who  regard 
success  as  the  criterion  of  merit,  as  entitling  him  to  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  a  great  and  good  man.  Let  us  con- 
trast with  this  picture  the  life  of  the  able  writer  and  accom- 
plished gentleman  whom  he  is  striving  to  destroy. 

Charles  Forbes,  Count  de  Montalembert,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don on  the  10th  of  March,  1810-  He  is  the  representative 
of  an  old  family  of  Poitou,  and  his  father  was  a  peer  of 
France,  and  ambassador  at  Stockholm  from  the  court  of 
Charles  X.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  At  tlie  out- 
set of  his  career  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  union  of  Catholi- 
cism and  democracy,  of  which  Lamennais  was  the  apostle,  and 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  a  journal  fonnded  to  advocate  that 
union,  called  L^Avemr.  He  subsequently  commenced  a 
sort  of  crusade  against  the  University,  and  opened  in  April, 
1831,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  de  Coux  and  Lacordaire,  a 
school  called  the  Ecole  Libre,  His  opposition  to  the  existing 
government  brought  him  at  last  before  the  Police  CoTTeo- 
UoneUe^  but  during  the  process  his  father  died,  and  as  M.  de 
Montalembert  then  became  a  peer  of  France  he  claimed  the 
right  of  being  tried  by  the  Upper  Chamber,  by  which  he 
was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  100£.  His  defence  pronounced 
before  the  Chamber  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of 
his  political  career,  but  he  was  prevented,  by  his  not  having 
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attained  the  legal  age  of  thirty,  from  taking  his  seat  until 
1840. 

The  condemnation  of  Lamennais  by  the  Pope  greatly  in- 
creased the  severity  of  M.  de  Montalembert's  orthodoxy,  and, 
both  by  writing  and  speaking,  he  made  himself  henceforward 
known  as  the  great  champion  of  Catholicism.  He  published 
his  famous  Life  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  in  1836.  In  1842 
he  strongly  opposed  the  educational  measure  of  M.  Yillemain, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  published  his  Catholic  Manifesto. 
He  married  in  1843  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian  Mmister, 
Mademoiselle  de  Merode,  and  after  a  short  absence  from 
France  he  returned  to  deliver  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  his 
three  celebrated  speeches  on  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  the 
liberty  of  education,  and  the  liberty  of  the  monastic  orders. 
In  1847  he  established  a  religious  association  to  work  in  favor 
of  the  Sonderbimd.  He  also  made  himself  notorious  for  the 
active  part  he  took  on  behalf  of  oppressed  nationalities,  and 
on  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1848,  he  had  a  solemn  funeral  service 
celebrated  at  Notre  Dame  to  the  memory  of  O'Connell. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Kepublic  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
there  acted  sometimes  with  one  and  sometimes  with  another 
of  the  parties  that  divided  the  Assembly.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  measure  for  again  requiring  journals  to  furnish  security, 
to  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  siege,  and  to  the  admission 
of  Louis  Bonaparte.  But  at  the  end  of  the  session  he  sup- 
ported M.  Dufaure  in  a  Bill  for  the  restriction  of  the  press, 
and  was  loud  in  his  approval  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Bome.  He  was  re-elected  by  the  department  of  Doubs  for 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  there  distinguished  himself 
principally  by  the  .part  he  took  in  preparing  the  law  to 
restrain  ^the  suffrage  within  narrower  limits,  by  his  frequent 
encounters  with  M.  Victor  Hugo,  his  only  rival  in  oratory, 
and  by  his  defence  of  the  President.  When  the  coup^Uat 
came  he  protested  strongly  against  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Deputies ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  was  named  a  member  of  the 
Consultative  Commission,  a  distinction  he  declined,  and  was 
elected,  in  1862,  into  the  Corps  Legislatif.    As  a  French 
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biographer  laconically,  but  happily,  expresses  it,  "  tZ  y  rqpre- 
sentait  presque  setU  F  Oppositions'^ 

*  At  the  late  election,  in  1857,  he  was  defeated  in  the 
Department  of  the  Doubs  by  the  Government  candidate,  and 
had  since  retired  from  public  life  until  this  article  in  the 
OorrespondarU  brought  him  again  before  the  world.  Of 
course  M.  de  Montalembert  is  not  a  Liberal  after  an  English 
fashion.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  years  and  experience 
have  taught  him  something.  And  especially  as  regards 
England  no  one  can  now  be  a  more  zealous,  discriminating, 
and  firm  friend  to  everything  that  is  English  than  M.  de 
Montalembert.  Ko  one,  also,  can  doubt  that  he  is  one  of 
the  first  men  in  Europe  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker ; 
and  both  by  his  eminence  and  his  great  interest  in  literature 
and  education  he  is  among  the  leaders  .of  the  French 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in  1852. 

Thus  we  see  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Count  de  Monta- 
lembert, inheriting  with  his  English  blood  that  horror  of 
oppression  for  which  the  British  have  ever  been  remarkable, 
should  deeply  feel  the  outrage  which  has  been  perpetrated 
on  France,  nor  that,  possessing  two  nationalities,  he  should 
strive  to  introduce  into  one  country  the  advantages  which 
the  other  possesses.  The  great  feature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character  is  its  progressive  tendency.  Other  nations  make 
temporary  frantic  exertions  to  free  themselves  from  oppres- 
sion, and  then  sink  back,  as  it  were,  exhausted  by  the  effort ; 
but  the  Anglo-Saxon,  firm  in  his  purpose,  makes  each  tri- 
umph a  basis  on  which  to  found  new  hopes  and  build  up 
new  barriers  to  despotism.  The  liberties  of  England  date 
from  Magna  Charta,  and  yet  Magna  Charta  was  but  a  per- 
manent recognition  of  principles  previously  established  by 
usage.  The  great  stride  in  the  civilization  of  England  was 
effected  when  the  theory  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  was 
modified  by  the  acknowledged  responsibility  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  acts  of  their  sovereign.  Up  to  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  we  find  tlie  monarch  striving  to  extend  his  prerogative, 
and  brought  in  direct  and  angry  antagonism  with  the  Parlia- 
ment   The  execution  of  Strafford  was  tl^e  first  acknowledge 
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ment  that  a  minister  is  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason  for 
advising  and  countenancing  oppression,  and  the  concession 
of  the  Petition  of  Kight  settled  for  ever  the  limitation  to  the 
authority  of  the  king  to  any  attempt  to  set  aside  the  rules 
founded  on  these  two  precedents.  The  old  answer  of  the 
Barons,  ^^  Leges  Anglise  mutari  nolumus,"  has  ever  been 
returned.  The  joy  of  the  people  at  the  restoration  induced 
them  to  receive  back  Charles  II.,  without  limitations  of  any 
sort ;  but  this  encroachment  of  his  brother  on  civil  and  reli- 
gions liberty,  caused  those  restrictions  which  excited  the 
anger  of  "William  III.,  and  induced  the  early  Georges  to 
visit  with  so  much  pleasure  their  continental  dominions,  whilst 
there  were  periods  when  they  all  thought  seriously  of  aban- 
doning England  for  ever.  The  Keform  bill  was  also  a 
mighty  stride  towards  Democratic  principles,  and  by  taking 
from  tfie  ministry  the  power  of  control  over  elections,  it  has 
probably  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  re-occurrence  of 
such  an  anomaly  as  that  presented  by  Pitt,  when  he  carried 
on  the  government  with  a  sovereign  and  a  parliament  op- 
posed to  his  views.  Whilst  the  settled  principle  that  a 
ministry  must  retire  on  being  out-voted,  now  makes  the 
Government  particularly  cautious  of  public  opinion,  and  assi- 
milates it  as  nearly  to  ours  as  its  hereditary  aristocracy  will 
admit.  It  is  a  sad  rebuke  to  national  pride  to  reflect  on  the 
little  incidents  which  often  sway  the  destinies  of  a  people. 
It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  kingly  power  was  tendered  to 
WajBhington  ;  that  his  feelings  were  eminently  aristocratic ; 
and  that  a  disregai*d  of  his  merits  by  his  government  first 
weaned  him  from  England  ; — had  he  then  been  blessed  with 
a  son,  is  it  probable  that  he  could  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  establish  his  family  on  a  throne  ?  Where  then  would 
have  been  our  model  Republic  ?  What  would  have  indem- 
nified the  world  for  the  loss  of  our  example  ?  We  admire 
the  patriotism  that  can  induce  our  ladies  to  put  aside  their 
instinctive  timidity,  and  appeal  to  their  countrymen  to  aid 
them  in  purchasing  the  home  of  our  First  President.  We 
venerate  the  self-denial  which  can  enable  a  successful  states- 
man to  merge  his  reputation  with  posterity  in  an  oration  to 
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the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his  country ;  but  we  adore  the 
wisdom  of  Providence,  which  knowing  he  was  human,  with- 
held from  that  Father  tliose  domestic  inducements  to  selfish- 
ness, which  might  have  absorbed  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Napoleon  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  French  more  strongly 
than  Washington  with  us.  Before,  therefore,  the  influ- 
ence of  this  apostle  of  despotism  could  pass  away,  it 
was  necessary  that  another  bearing  his  name  should  ex- 
haust his  prestige  ;  that  the  sting  of  the  imperial  adder 
should  make  the  French  prefer  the  quiet  emblems  of  popu- 
lar rule  to  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  military  despotism. 
The  city  of  New  York  alone  contains  twenty-five  thousand 
Frenchmen,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
oppressor,  but  learning  from  us  the  great  lesson  of  self- 
government,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  assist  in 
the  regeneration  of  their  country.  Every  year  some  stray 
vessel  brings  to  our  hospitable  shores  the  emaciated  refugees 
from  the  horrors  of  the  French  penal  colonies  in  South  Ame- 
rica. When  this  army  of  martyrs  shall  have  completed  its 
ranks,  and  united  with  the  distinguished  exiles  pining  in  Eng- 
land, shall  pour  back  upon  France,  a  vigorous,  permanent 
Democratic  government  will  be  lastingly  established;  and 
France,  conscious  that  her  treachery  to  suppliant  Italy  was 
the  cause  of  present  degradation^  will  find,  in  driving  the 
oppressor  from  those  classic  fields,  an  ample  vent  for  her 
generous  and  energetic  impulse.  If  the  Count  de  Montalem- 
bert  has  kindled  the  torch  which  shall  re-light  the  altar  of 
freedom,  he  may  smile  at  all  the  tortures  of  despotism, 
pushed  even  to  extremity,  in  the  proud  consciousness  that 
of  him  it  will  for  ever  be  said — 

"  Make  way  for  liberty,  he  cried ; 
Made  way  for  liberty,  aad  died.** 
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THE  -LOVEES. 

BT   JOHN  BUTLSDGB    FTTZ-HENBI. 


Oh,  ooming  honrs  no  heart  can  tell 

Bring  Joy,  or  woe,  or  smiles,  or  teara^ 
Or  they  may  sound  the  fan'ral  knell 

To  ev'ry  hope  weVe  nursed  for  years, — 
Or  they  may  weave  the  mystio  spell 

Wkkh  shall  nndo  the  striving  soul. 
The  pitcher  broken  at  the  well, 

The  seyered  oord,  the  shattered  bowT. 

A  trysling  spot  this  shady  wood 

Had  been  to  them  at  this  soft  hoar. 
Or  gazing  in  that  spring  they  stood, 

Or  when  they  sat  within  the  bower ; 
For  they  were  beaDtifal  and  good, 

And  they  had  drank  deep  draughts  of  trutb^ 
And  ne'er  had  known  a  yarying  mood 

For  they'd  been  loyers  from  uieir  youth* 

Sweet  yean  had  flown  since  first  they  met. 

Since  first  their  loye-liyes  had  began, 
And  ne'er  a  summer  sun  had  set 

Like  golden  sand,  a  day  had  ran ; 
They  sought  these  lovely  bowers  the  same. 

And  left  their  white  homes  in  the  yale, 
And  o'er  that  yerdant  hill  they  came 

To  breathe  again  their  sweet  hearts'  talo. 

And  they  were  beautiful  and  good, 

And  chaste  and  pare  as  they  were  fair. 
And  in  that  setting  sun  they  stood, 

Or  wandered  in  his  golden  glare. 
Or  walked  beneath  the  murmuring  trees, 

Or  gazed  into  those  twilight  skies. 
Or  breathed  sweet  yows  upon  the  breeasev 

Or  dreamt  into  eadi  other's  eyes. 

One  ey'ning  fell  along  the  sea, 

The  rosy  sea,  the  dewy  isles, 
The  winds  «were  whisp'ring  from  each  tree. 

The  waves  were  murmuring  in  their  smiles. 
The  brightest  in  its  own  bright  clime, 

A  stranger  o'er  the  blue  sea's  foam, 
I  stood  again  and  heard  the  chime 

Of  those  far  beUs  in  yon  high  dome. 
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I  wandered  to  that  bill  again, 

And  thought  me  of  the  many  yean — 
The  amber  sunlight  and  the  rain, 

The  smile  of  lore,  the  wasted  tears. 
And  those  who  smiled  and  those  who  wept, 

Since  mj  worn  feet  that  grass  had  prest, 
Or  in  the  village  oharchyard  slept 

A  monld'ring  sleep  npon  its  breast 

I  met  an  old  man  in  the  eve, 

A  gentle  child  his  way  did  gnide, 
I  told  him  by  his  gracions  leave,   , 

rd  ask  him  of  his  Village  Pride. 
"  Kind  Sir,"  he  said,  "  ah,  woe  betide,'* 

His  grey  beard  swept  him  like  a  pard, 
^(  These  many  yean  they  side  by  side 

Together  sleep  in  yon  ohorhyard." 

The  news  was  sad,  the  old  man  told — 

His  story  o'er,  he  pressed  me  home, 
ffis  cottage— home,  this  grey  man  told— 

And  many  a  tale  from  o'er  the  foam 
Of  summer  seas  1  told  him  there — 

He  listened  with  a  smiling  eye ; 
Bnt  still  1  mourned  those  loven  fair. 

So  sweet  and  pure  that  tliey  should  die. 

I  left  this  old  man  in  the  mom, 

A  trifling  gift  I  vainly  prest, 
And  said  there  should  be  some  return 

For  rest  and  food  to  stranger  guest. 
He  blest  me  sweetly  as  he  stood 

In  summer  air  before  his  door, 
And  I  have  loved  that  old  man  good 

Though  I  have  never  seen  him  more. 

In  wanderings  since  long  yean  have  flown,   ^ 

Ah,  well  ti[ie  pilgrim's  part  I've  bore, 
A  broken  heart  that  would  not  moan 

With  restless  feet  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  bine  waves  foam  of  many  a  sea, 

The  thunden  shock,  the  breaken  roar, 
A  life  that  would  not  cease  to  be. 

And  yet  could  live  for  nothing  more. 

Yet  I  have  thought  me  oft  and  long, 

In  memory's  dream  have  stood  again, 
Bunt  through  the  strong  yean'  serried  throng, 

And  listened  to  each  answering  strain 
Of  those  sweet  lovers  'neath  the  skies. 

Those  summer  evening  skies  that  flung 
Their  mantle  of  a  thousand  dyes. 

Where  arm  in  arm  they  wand'ringsung. 

Kbw  Toix,  Nov.  186& 
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ABUSES  OF  VIOTOKY— BRITISH  MORALS  IN 

INDIA. 


IN  exploring  the  annals  of  history,  on  almost  every  page  is 
seen  a  record  of  the  triumphs  of  one  nation  over  another 
nation — of  one  race  over  another  race.  If  this  record  is  pre- 
pared by  the  victorious  party,  it  is  filled  with  exaggerations 
of  the  magnitude  of  its  triumphs ;  teems  with  eulogy  of  the 
victors,  and  with  detractions  from  the  vanquished.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  record  emanates  from  the  defeated  party,  a 
very  different  picture  is  drawn  ;  then  the  pencil  of  the  artist 
paints  the  character  of  the  victors  in  deep  crimson,  and  the 
pen  of  the  historian  draws  black  lines  around  their  memory. 
In  this  manner  successful  brutality  and  force  may  be  placed 
before  the  world  in  the  light  of  heroism  and  patriotic  achieve- 
ment— sometimes  even  robed  in  the  mantlq  of  Christianity — 
while  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  maintain  the  right,  and  defend 
the  innocent,  is  stigmatized  as  barbarous  and  infamous; — ^and 
this  is  history.  Prejudices  as  deep  as  these,  it  is  feared,  have 
controlled  English  writers  in  recording  the  events  consequent 
upon  the  war  of  their  country  with  India. 

The  history  of  that  war,  while  it  does  but  simple  justice  to 
the  bravery  of  Englishmen,  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  impartial 
truth  of  what  has  really  been  enacted  in  that  distant  country 
by  British  officers  and  soldiers.  An  occasional  account  of 
the  doings  of  the  English  army  in  India  reaches  us  through 
other  sources  than  their  own,  and  a  recital  of  their  deeds 
chills  the  blood  of  the  most  cruel,  as  did  the  statements  of  the 
butchery  by  the  infuriated  Bengal  Sepoys  of  foreigners  who 
were  in  India  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  halo  of  glory  that  should  have  decked  the  brows  of  the 
heroic  Ha/odock^  Lawrence^  NeiU^  and  ificholson^  was 
dimmed  by  the  blood  of  an  hundred  thousand  defenceless 
natives  in  the  subsequent  conquests  and  brutalities  by  the 
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British  army.  The  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  civilized 
world  were  justly  aroused  when  the  barbarous  Sepoys 
waded  through  seas  of  Christian  blood  to  secure  the  heads  of 
two  or  three  missionaries  whom  they  regarded  as  their  ene- 
mies ;  but  no  word  of  reproach  is  heard  against  the  British 
soldiery  when  they  form  a  catacomb  of  the  corpses  of  thirty 
thousand  Sepoys,  whom  they  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  for 
no  other  cause  than  that  one  of  their  number  was  guilty  of 
a  barbarous  murder;  and  he  had  been  delivered  to  the 
English  for  execution  when  demanded,  but  this  could  not 
appease  their  thirst  for  revenge. 

Were  the  true  history  of  this  devastating  war  written, 
many  barbarous  exhibitions  of  this  kind  would  be  recorded 
to  the  shame  of  British  victories  in  India.  After  conquering 
their  degraded  and  imbecile  foes,  they  assume  or  acquire  the 
instincts  of  the  blood-hound,  and  trail  them  wherever  they 
flee,  until  the  native  soil  of  India  is  saturated  with  innocent 
blood — and  this  brutality  the  proud  nation  of  Britain  calls 
"  civilized  warfare."    To  use  their  own  language,  they 

'*  Through  soft  degrees 
Subdued  them  to  the  peaceful  and  the  oood.'' 

If  the  British  historian  who  attempts  to  illustrate  the 
humanizing  and  christianizing  influence  of  the  war  in  In^ia, 
by  the  lines  just  quoted,  was  a  mere  satirist  endeavoring  to 
create  in  the  public  mind  the  most  sickening  disgust  for  the 
inhumanity  and  heartlessness  practised  by  the  conquerors 
of  India,  he  could  not  find  two  lines  better  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  "Through  soft  degrees"  indeed — through  the 
cannon,  sword,  rifle,  and  the  bayonet — they  "  subdued  them 
to  the  peaceful  and  the  good .'"  Such  hypocritical  cant  was 
never  before  employed  by  any  writer  claiming  respectability, 
in  discussing  a  subject  of  such  solemn  importance  as  that 
attached  to  the  extinction  of  a  nation,  who,  although  not 
far  advanced  in  civilization,  were  enjoying  a  large  share  of 
independence  and  contentment,  until  invaded  by  British 
rapacity,  and  by  unscrupulous  adventurers,  who  first  sought 
their  wealth,   afterwards    their    liberty,  and   finally,  their 
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lives.    The  writer  referred  to,  aad  who  penned  the  lineB 
above  extracted  in  enlogj  of  the  British  administradon  in 
India,   admits  that  the  nations,    at  least  those  InhabitiBg 
the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers,  were  in  the  enjoyment,  at  in 
early  period  of  their  history,  of  a  system  of  government  well 
adapted  to  promote  their  interests  as  an  independent  people. 
He  says,  ^^  Its  foim  of  government  was  a  federation  of  chief- 
tains, each  independent  of  others,  who  met  together  at 
intervals  to  provide  for  their  common  safety,  and  fisiiufih 
each  his  armed  contingent  for  the  public  service."    Their 
motto  was  Wa  Oooroq;ee  ha  JSTalsa — ^Victory  to  the  state  of 
Gooroo.    In  their  religious  creed  they  taught  that  all  men 
were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God — ^that  distinctions  of  caste 
were  not  a  principle  of  faith — ^that  differences  of  religion  did 
not  debar  men  from  a  common  charity.    Socially,  they  occu- 
pied a  fair  position, — ^industry  and  frugality  were  visible  eyeiy- 
where  among  them.    This,  in  brief,  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  India  previous  to  being  oppressed  by 
taxes,  and  despoiled  of  their  lands  and  their  liberty  by  the 
conquering  army  of  England,  urged  on  by  a  ministry  as  false 
to  its  own  nation  as  it  was  heartless  and  cruel  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  India. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  this  war,  nor  would  we  have 
referred  to  it  at  this  time,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  latest 
advices  from  India  seem  to  present  a  condition  of  moral 
degeneracy  among  the  people,  growing  out  of  British  in- 
fluence and  conquest,  which  is  unparalleled  in  infamy  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages. 
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UNDER  THE  STARS. 


Under  the  stars—Hinder  the  stars! 

How  I  shrink  from  their  light- 
Add  my  soul  whose  black  soars 

They  reyeal  to  the  night 

Under  the  stare— «nder  the  stars  I 
Like  whirlwind  to  borst 

Thro'  their  silyery  bars 
Or  to  dnk  ever  cnrst 

like  a  banner  unrolled 

Ere  the  battle's  began. 
Bnt  as  black  as  each  fold 

When  the  battle  is  won. 

Under  the  stars — nnder  the  starsl 

With  a  spot  on  my  sonl 
That  nnmakes  while  it  man 

All  its  beantifnl  whole. 

Oh,  Qod !  from  Thy  path, 
With  that  frown  on  Thy  brow-«- 

With  the  lij^tning's  red  wrath 
I  am  waiting  Thee  now. 

Thongh  unworthy  to  live, 
Thon  hast  said  with  Thine  eye, 

Is  there  nought  I  could  give 
Tobe  worthy  to  die? 


